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PREFACH. 


Lx introducing this edition of Robert Burns’s Poetical Works to the public, the 
Editor bas to state that his aim has been to produce, as far as possible, an edi- 
tion which might lay claim to completeness. He is aware that many readers, 
whose opinion he has every desire to respect, may not agree with him as to the 
propriety of reproducing every line of each poem in all cases; but a very con- 
siderable experience of men in relation to books induces him to believe that a 
large proportion of the reading public—and that not the least fastidious in matters 
of feeling and taste—prefer to have an author’s works as they came from his pen. 
He also believes that the number of Bowdlerised editions of popular authors 
which circulate at the present day is the result of a want of courage on the part 
of publishers, who have a dread of offending the fancied over-sensitiveness of the 
bulk of the reading public ; for he does not believe that such a feeling exists to 
an extent which would warrant the indiscreet purification of the bulk of our 
standard literature. No admirer of the poet can defend the too frequent coarse- 
ness of many of the poems; but it should be remembered that Burns himself, in 
the two editions of his works which he lived to see through the press, did not 
include any of those which offend against good taste ;—most of them refer to 
purely local matters, and were evidently looked upon by the Poet as the mere 
fugitive emanations of his Muse, hurriedly produced for the amusement of his 
friends. No poet was so prodigal in giving MS. copies of his poems to his inti- 
mates and correspondents ; and after his death, when every line he had written 
was eagerly collected and read, no difficulty was found in gathering them to- 
gether, and no regard for the Poet’s memory or good name prevented their pub- 
lication. 

While the occasional grossness of Burns is not to be denied, it may with safety 
be affirmed that there is positively nothing demoralising or seductively impure in 
his writings—nothing that can for one moment be put in comparison with the 
deliberate and pernicious prurience of the modern sensation novel, which finds its 
thousands of readers. In a sense, the bad even springs from the good— 


‘* Mialed by Fancy’s meteor ray, 
By passion driven ; 
But yet the light that led astray 
Was light from Heaven.” 
The descriptive improprieties are but the momentary excesses of a healthy and 
vigorous nature, which, though prone to err, was seldom designedly gross or 
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wicked. Besides, the censorious critics have too often forgotten his services on 
the side of purity. It ought to be remembered that he found the Scottish Muse 
a dirty, ribald bawd, and that he made her presentable everywhere. But for him 
the ancient lyric poetry of our country would at the present day have been alk 
but dead and forgotten—he breathed through it the spirit of his own genius, and 
it is now as imperishable as the more immediate of his creations. 

The moderate price of the series to which this volume belongs, rendered a very 
fall annotation impossible ; but every Poem, Song, and Epigram, the history of 
whose production is known, will be found to have its illustrative note, care hav- | 
ing been taken, from a collation of authorities, to be as accurate as possible, 

_ The Editor believes that in no similar edition hitherto published has any attempt 
been made in this direction, and this must be his apology for having ventured 
upon his present task. In preparing the Glossary, he has been guided in his 
renderings of Scottish words and phrases more by the meaning conveyed in the 
text than by the arbitrary meanings given by Jamieson and other authorities. 
Burns’s phraseology was in many cases his own ; and like all men of true creative 
power, he made his native tongue his slave, and adapted and moulded it to the 
expression of his genius. The Poems, Epistles, Epigrams, and Songs are arranged 
separately, and as nearly as can be ascertained in the order in which they were 
produced. The Editor believes that this mode of arrangement will be found to 
have its advantages. 

The Appendix to the graphic Biographical Sketch by Mr William Gunnyon, in 
which are grouped together all the authentic personal sketches of the poet by his 
friends and intimates, will, it is hoped, very materially assist the reader in judging 
what manner of man he was, and the personal and intellectual impression he 
made on his contemporaries. 

The Editor has to thank several friends for assistance received ; and he desires 
specially to note the valuable service rendered by Mr Alexander Gunn, a reader 
at Paul’s Work printing-office. Authors and others who are hourly indebted to 
the intelligence and industry of the reading staff at their printer's, will readily 
appreciate the value of such assistance, more especially when it is stated that 
any editorial labour bestowed on the present edition was given from day to day 
as the sheets passed through the press, and in the midst of the harass and worry 
of business. 

Tt is all but needless to acknowledge obligations to previous editors and bio- 
graphers of the Poet. The Editor knows that every page will show that his 
humble labours would have been impossible had it not been for the mnany emi- 
nent workers in the same field, from Dr Curie down to Mr Robert Chambers, 
the latest and ablest of them all. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION.* 


Tus fullowing trifles are not the production of the Poet, who, with all the ad- 
rantages of learned art, and, perhaps, amid the elegancies and idleness of upper 
life, looks down for a rural theme, with an eye to Theocritus or Virgil. To the 
author of this, these, and other celebrated names, their countrymen are, at least 
in their original language, a fountain shut up, and a book sealed. Unacquainted 
with the necessary requisites for commencing poet by rule, he sings the senti- 
ments and manners he felt and saw in himself and his rustic compeers around 
him, in his and their native language. Though a rhymer from his earliest years, 
at least from the earliest impulse of the softer passions, it was not till very lately 
that the applause, perhaps the partiality, of friendship, awakened his vanity so 
far as to make him think anything of his worth showing: and none of the fol- 
lowing works were composed with a view to the press) To amuse himself with 
the little creations of his own fancy, amid the toil and fatigue of a laborious life ; 
to transcribe the various feelings—the loves, the griefs, the hopes, the fears—in 
his own breast ; to find some kind of counterpoise to the struggles cf a world, al- 
ways an alien scene, a task uncouth to the poetical mind —these were his motives 
for courting the Muses, and in these he found poetry to be its own reward. 

Now that he appears in the public character of an author, he does it with fear 
and trembling. So dear is fame to the rhyming tribe, that even he, an obscure, 
nameless Bard, shrinks aghast at the thought of being branded as—an imperti- 
nent blockhead, obtruding his nonsense on the world ; and, because he can make 
shift to jingle a few doggerel Scottish rhymes together, looking upon himself as 
® poet, of no small consequence, forsooth | 

It is an observation of that celebrated poet Shenstone, whose divine elegies 
do honour to our language, our nation, and our species, that “ Humility has de- 
pressed many a genius to a hermit, but never raised one to fame!” If any critic 
catches at the word genius, the author tells him, once for all, that he certainly 
looks upon himself as possessed of some poetic abilities, otherwise his publishing, 
in the manner he has done, would be a manceuvre below the worst character 
which, he hopes, his worst enemy will ever give him. But to the genius of a 
Ramsay, or the glorious dawnings of the poor, unfortunate Fergusson, he, with 
equal unaffected sincerity, declares that, even in his highest pulse of vanity, he 
has not the most distant pretensions, These two justly admired Scottish poets 
he has often had in his eye in the following pieces ; but rather with a view to 
kindle at their flame than for servile imitation. 

To his Subscribers, the Author returns his most sincere thanks. Not the 
mercenary bow over a counter, but the heart-throbbing gratitude of the Bard, 


* Printed at Kilmarnock in 1786. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


conscious how much he owes to benevoleuce and friendship for gratifying him, 
if he deserves it, in that dearest wish of every poetic bosom—to be distinguished. 
He begs his readers, particularly the learned and the polite, who may Lonvur 
him with a perusal, that they will make every allowance for education and cir 
cumstances of life; but if, after a fair, candid, and impartial criticism, he shal) 
stand cunvicted uf dulness and nonsense, let him be dune by as he would in that 
case do by others—let him be condemned, withont mercy, to contempt and 
oblivie.. 





DEDICATION TO THE SECOND EDITION.® 


a 


TO THE NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 


OF 


THE CALEDONIAN HUNT. 


My Logps AND GENTLEMEN,— 


A Scorrisa Barp, proud of the name, and whose highest ambition is to sing 
in his eountry’s service— where shall he so properly look for patronage as to the 
illustrious names of his native land ; those who bear the honours and inherit the 
virtues of their ancestors? The Poetic Genius of my Country found me, as the 
prophetic bard Elijah did Elisha—at the proves ; and threw her inspiring man- 
tle over me. She bade me sing the loves, the joys, the rural scenes and rural 
pleasures of my native soil, in my native tongue : I tuned my wild, artless notes, as 
she inspired. She whispered me to come to this ancient Metropolis of Caledonia, 
and lay my Songs under your honoured protection : I now obey her dictates, 

Though much indebted tv your goodness, I do not approach you, my Lords and 
Gentlemen, in the usual style of dedication, to thank you for past favours: that 
path is so hackneyed by prostituted learning, that honest rusticity is ashamed of 
it. Nor do I present this Address with the venal soul of a servile author, look- 
inz for a continuation of those favours! I was bred to the plough, and am inde- 
peudent. I come to claim the common Scottish name with you, my illustrious 
Countrymen ; and to tell the world that I glory in the title I come to congra- 
tulate my country, that the blood of her ancient heroes still runs uncontami- 
nated ; aad that from your courage, knowledge, and public spirit, she may expect 
protection, wealth, and liberty. In the last place, I come to proffer my warmest 
wishes to the Great Fountain of Honour, the Monarch of the Universe, for your 
welfare and happiness. 

When you go forth to waken the echves, in the ancient and favourite amuse- 
ment of your forefathers, may Pleasure ever be of your party: and may social 
Joy await your return! When harassed in courts or camps with the jostlings of 
bad men and bad measures, may the honest consciousness of injured worth attend 
your return to your native seats ; and may domestic happiness, with a smiling 
welcome, meet you at your gates! May corruption shrink at your kindling in- 
dignant glance ; and may tyranny in the ruler, and licentiousness in the people, 
. equally find you an inexorable foe ! 

I have the honour to be, with the sincerest gratitude and highest respect, my 
Lords and Gentlemen, your most devoted humble servant, 


. ROBERT BURNS, 
Eporpvres, April 4, 1787. 


* Printed at Edinburgh in 1787. 
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Rozert Burns, the Ayrshire bard, so lauded and lionised for a short period of his 
stormy and chequered career, and comparatively so neglected during his few later 
years, has at length risen to an elevation in the affections of his countrymen, and of 
the lovers of song in general, which has no parallel in the annals of literature. 
Peer and peasant alike, the man of the highest culture and the humblest mechanic 
and tiller of the soil, have enshrined him in their heart of hearts. The shepherd on 
Australian and New Zealand plains—the digger in Californian and Columbian mines 
—tho sailor on the deck, and the soldier in his barrack—the colonist on the banks of 
the St Lawrence, and by the shores of the great American lakes—in short, wherever 
men of British birth or descent are found, there are the admirers of the Scottish 
poet, animated by a warmth of admiration which is entirely exceptional ; all the 
warmer, doubtless, because of his marred and imperfect life, and because he who has 
been the channel of imparting so much happiness to the world was himself, on 
the whole, so unhappy. Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Shakespeare have, perhaps, 
more than other poets, left the impress of their mind on their compatriots, but none 
of them has leavened the thought and speech of the great mass of his countrymen 
so thoroughly as Burns, for he was essentially “one of the people ” in birth, breeding, 
and instincts ; and, though it is not intended to assert that he equals these intellec- 
tual giants in perfect development and poetical results, he has been taken more 
closely to men’s bosoms than any of them, if we except, perhaps, the bard of Avon, 
whose admirers belong more exclusively to the educated classes and to habitual 
play-goers. The poor man whom Burns’s vigorous assertion of the native nobility 
of manhood has enabled to bear up more courageously under the proud man’s con- 
tumely and the insolence of office; the patriot, of every social rank, whose senti- 
ments he has clothed in the noblest language ; the youthful lover for whom he has 
uttered, more exquisitely than himself was able, the sweetest and tenderest accents of 
passion ; the man whose heart glows with sympathy for every living thing, and 
who sees not even the mouse, “wee sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous beastie,’ turned up 
in her nest, nor the ‘‘ mountain daisy” crushed with the tearing ploughshare, with- 
out a pang and an outburst of human feeling, recognise in Burns a munificent 
benefactor. 

Robert Burns was born on the 25th of January 1759, in a humble cottage 
about two miles south of Ayr, not far from Alloway Kirk and the banks of the Doon 
now rendered immortal by his verse. The date of his birth he has quaintly re- 
corded thus :— 


** Our monarch’s hindmost year but ane 
‘Was five-and-twenty days begun, 
"Twas then a blast o’ Janwar’ win’ 

Biew hansel in on Robin.” 


The “ Janwar win’” never ceased long at a time to blow on him; and though he 
manfully tried to 
‘Snap his fingers puir and hearty 
Before its face,” 





* For various important testimonies explanatory and illustrative of the poet’s life, the reader is referred 
ta the Appendix at the erd of this Sketop 
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it was in the long run too chill for him, and he succumbed under it on the 2lst of 
July 1796, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. His early, and in some respects 
tragical, death evoked a good deal of sympathy which might haves been better dis- 
played during his life--though this is a sore point with his countrymen, and has 
given rise to animated discussions in which a good deal has been well said on both 
sides of the question, and to which we shull have occasion to refer more fully in the 
sequel of this biography. His father, William Burness, was a native of Kincardine- 
shire, having been born on the estate of the Earls Marischal, forfeited for their share 
in the rebellion of 1715. Burns delighted, with all the warmth of a Jacobite min- 
strel, to imagine his humble “ forbears” as having shared in the dangers and sacri- 
fices of the high-born Keiths, though it seems there is no solid foundation for such 
a supposition, At least, the poet's father took measures to give Jacobite leanings, so 
far as he was concerned, the most authoritative denial possible among the peasantiy 
of Scotland—a certificate, namely, under the hand of the minister of his native parish, 
that he had bad “ no hand in the late wicked rebellion,” (1745.) He shaped his course 
for Edinburgh, where he worked hard as a gardener, and suffered many privations. 
He afterwards migrated to Ayrshire, serving first one gentleman and then another 
in the capacity of gardener ; and, intending to follow out the profession of a market- 
gardener, he leased seven acres of land near the bridge of Doon, and built on it a 
small clay cottage, to which he brought, in December 1757, a young wife, Agnes 
Brown, the daughter of a Carrick farmer ; and Robert Burns, their eldest-born, first 
saw the light in this “clay bigging,” when the “blast o’ Janwar’ win’” aforesaid 
blew hansel in on him. 

The poet’s father was a most remarkable man. His illustrious son said of him :— 
“ He was thrown by early misfortunes on the world at large, where, after many years’ 
wanderings and sojournings, he picked up a pretty large quantity of observation and 
experience, for which I am indebted for most of my little pretensions to wisdom. I 
have met with few who have understood men, their manners, and their ways, equal 
to him ; but stubborn, ungainly integrity, and headlong ungovernable irascibility, 
are disqualifying circumstances ; consequently, I was born a very poor man’s son.” 
Mr Murdoch, the early and almost only teacher of Burns, speaks at greater length of 
the character of William Burness:— I myself have always considered William 
Burness as by far the best of the human race that ever I had the pleasure of being 
acquainted with, and many a worthy character Ihave known. I can cheerfully join 
with Robert in the last line of his epitaph (borrowed from Goldsmith)— 


‘6 Andeven his failings leaned to virtue’s side,” 



































After characterising him as a husband, father, and master, and as to his deportment 
towards inferiors and superiors, Mr Murdoch proceeds : “ But I must not pretend to 
give you a description of all the manly qualities, the rational and Christian virtues, 
of the venerable William Burness. Time would fail me, I shall only add, that he 
carefully practised every known duty, and avoided everything that was criminal ; or, 
in the apostle’s words, therein did he exercies himself, in living a life void of offence 
towards God and towards men. Oh for a world of men of such dispositions! You 
will perceive from these few particulars what kind of person had the principal hand 
in the education of our poet. He spoke the English language with more propriety e 
(both with respect to diction and pronunciation) than any man I ever knew with no 
greater advantages, This had a very good effect on the boys, (Robert and Gilbert)" 
who began to talk and reason like men much sooner than their neighbours.” 

The Burness family produced also a very respectable and superior man in Wil- 
liam’s elder brother, who, settling in Montrose, became one of its worthiest and 
moat influential citizens, His son, the poet's cuusin, a legal practitioner in that 
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town, who acted so kindly to the poet in his lest illness, and to his widow afterwards, 
waa the father of the distinguished Sir Alexander Burnes, whose melancholy fate at 
Cabul in 1842 exeited so much commiseretion. It temains to notice the poet’s 
mother, Agnes Brown, who is described as “a very sagacious woman, without 
any appearance of forwardness or awkwardness of manner,” and whom the poet 
resembled in appearance and in address more than he did his father, though 
inheriting from the latter an irritable and melancholy temperament yhich fre- 
quently brought him to the verge of insanity, and forme after all the best and 
most hortest sxcuse for those occasional excesses that marked his earlier hfe, 
and recurred in his later years with a frequency that rendered his own life miser- 
abie, producing the most serious blot his traducers—for he has still traducers 
—strive to affix to his fame, and which his admirers are concerned not to jus- 
tify, but to admit in candour and in sorrow of heart, and attempt to refer to con- 
stitutional rather than to moral causes. They produced a flaw in a rare jewel 
which half destroyed 1ts value, and fixed a dark spot on a constellation which would 
otherwise have been more of “a bright particular star” than it unfortunately is, 

In August 1787, when in his twenty-ninth year, Burns addressed an gutobio- 
graphical letter of great value to Dr Moore, who, as a literary Scotchman, could not 
but be much interested in such a prodigy as the Ayrshire bard. We will abridge 
from this what information seems necessary for the portion of his life to which it 
refers, supplementing it from other sources where it 1s defcctive, 

For the first six or seven years of his life Burns's father occupied the small cottage 
in which the post was ‘born, acting as gardener to a gentleman of no great estate in 
the neighbourhood, while the mother managed a small dairy. Washing to prevent 
his family from ‘mg dispersed as soon ‘as they were able to do farm work of the 
humblest kind, William Durness, with the assistance of his master, entered, at 
Whitsuntide 1766,'en a tease of the small farm of Mount Oliphant. Bat the poverty 
of the soil, and the want of capital, rendered rt a ruinous affair; and the “ laivd” 
meauwhile having died, and the management of his affairs having fallen isto the 
hands of a mercitess “factor’—a sort of being detested by humble Scotchmen-—the 
lease was broken after about twelve years of it had run. The family then removed 
to Lechiea, in the parish of Terbolton—(hount Oliphant is in Ayr parish)~a farm 
larger and better, and for four yoars fortune seemed to smile on them; but a mis- 
understanding having arisen as to the tonditions of the lease, and the matter having 
been submitted to the proper legal tribunals, ead decided against William Barness, 
that worthy men—his substance swallowed ap in the vortex of litigation, and his 
family brought to the brink of puin—was kindly released, on the 13th of February 
1784, from further ‘contention with adverse circumstances, harsh factors, and Hitd- 
gious landlords, by 





** Death, the poor man’s dearest friend, 

The kindest and the best.” 

That in this man lay imbedded not only the elements, but existed in full develop- 
ment all the ingredients vf what makes a hero—above all, “the stalk of carl-hemp 
in man,” the firm resolve and gpirit of independence, so much talked about—so 
much longed for, but never possessed in any really useful or practical degree by the 

, Poet, is patent to.all who have studied his history. In fact, he possessed them so 
fully, that, coupled with bis native irascibility, it is not to be wondered et if he 

* insisted on his rights, or his supposed rights, with a rigour and tenacity that may 
partly explain the troubles of his hfe. But his true manhood, heroism, and sterling 
worth can never be so well appreciated or estimated as in connexion with his 
exertions and sacrifices for the education of his family—a consideration usually so 
Gear to the Scottish peasant—which we will now briefly record. 
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When he was six years of age the poet was sent to a school at Alloway Mill, 
taught by a person who soon after received a more valuable appointment. William 
Burness, in conjunction with several neighbours, then engaged a young man, Mr 
John Murdoch, already referred to, agreeing to pay him a small quarterly salary, - 
and to lodge him alternately in their houses. This mode of securing the services 
of a teacher in the more thinly-inhabited districts of Scotland is not yet obsolete ; 
and we have known young men, who have been thus humbly employed, and ap- 
parently in a position less comfortable and independent than that of an ordinary 
hind, ultimately rise to eminence, and what in Scotland may be termed high social 
rank, as ministers of the word, intermarrying with the “landed gentry,” and sitting 
honoured guests at the tables of noblemen. Murdoch became greatly attached to 
Robert Burns and his younger brother Gilbert, but above all to their father, whom 
we have already seen him describe as a model of every Christian virtue. The boys 
were taught by him reading, writing, arithmetic, and grammar, in all of which 
thanks to Murdoch’s enthusiasm, and to the father’s rational system of conversing 
with the boys on the subjects of their education and fully explaining every diffi- 
culty as it arose in the course of their studies, they made extraordinary proficiency. 
That household must have been a singularly interesting one after the hours of 
labour were over ;—the young ardent teacher, the upright, faithful, kindly-severe 
father, the mother looking in that father’s face, and listening to his discourse as if 
he were of men the chief, the two brothers, both so superior to what is found at 
their age, all intent on the work of education proceeding in a style and spirit so 
strangely at variance with its humble environments, For Murdoch seems to have 
anticipated most of what have been ranked as modern improvements in teaching ; 
making his pupils “turn verse into its natural prose order; sometimes to substi. 
tute synonymous expressions for poetical words; and to supply all the ellipses.” 
Gilbert, and not Robert, would have been fixed upon by him as the likely poet, he 
being of a “merry,” while Robert was of a “sad,” countenance ; but the poetic 
temperament is often a melancholy one, deep flashes of merriment streaking fitfully 
the prevailing gloom, And strange, that poet who more than any other has not 
merely married immortal verse to music, but has produced so prodigally verse 
that is itself the most exquisite music, had “an ear remarkably dull, and a voice 
untunable.” As a not unnatural concomitant of his melancholy face was, what he 
himself calls, an enthusiastic idiot piety, and a boundless, though fearful, delight 
in all tales of superstition and diablerie. “In my infant and boyish days, I owed 
much to an old woman who resided in the family, remarkable for her ignorance, 
credulity, and superstition. She had, I suppose, the largest collection in the 
country of tales and songs concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, war- 
locks, spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, dead-lights, wraiths, apparitions, cantraips, 
giants, enchanted towers, dragons, and other trumpery. This cultivated the latent 
seeds of poetry, but had so strong an effect on my imagination, that to this hour, in 
my nocturnal rambles, I sometimes keep a sharp look-out in suspicious places ; and 
though nobody can be more sceptical than I am in such matters, yet it often takes 
an effort of philosophy to shake off these idle terrors.” This enumeration of the 
subjects of supernatural tradition is exhaustive, one might say, and highly char- 
acteristic; but that Betty Davidson discoursed to the youthful bard on each and all | 
of these wondrous themes, is doubtless a poetic, though allowable, exaggeration, 
end shows how well he had been tutored in mystical lore, and how admirably fitted: 
he was to give out in one rich resistless stream of the happiest diction, such poems 
as “Halloween” and “Tam o’ Shanter,” the conception of them having, ap- 
parently, risen without effort in his mind, full, finished, and unhampered as it now 
appears in his works Ht recalls at once that passage of his “ Address to the Deil,” 
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“ }'ve heard my reverend grannie say, =. 3 
In lanely glens ye like to stray ; 
Cr where auld ruin’d castles, gray, = 
Nod to the moon, 
Ye fright the nightly wanderer’s way 
Wi’ eldritch croon, 


When twilight did my grannie summon, 

To say her prayers, douce honest woman! 

Aft yont the dike she’s heard you bummin’, 
Wi’ eerie drone ; 

Or, rustlin’, through the boortrees comin’, 
Wi’ heavy groan. 


Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 
The stars shot down wi’ sklentin’ light, 
Wi’ you, myesel, I gat a fright 
Ayont the lough ; 
Ye, like a rash-bush, stood in sight, 
Wi’ wavin’ sough. 


The cudgel in my nieve did shake, 

Each bristled hair stood like a stake, 

When wi’ an eldritch, stoor quuick—quaick— 
Amang the springs, 

Awa’ ye squatter'’d, like a drake, 
On whistling wings.” 


eee ee eee 


Un referring to the poem it will be seen that almost every item in the drea iful 
catalogue has a place in it, and a few to boot. 

What further teaching, in the common acceptation of the term, was got by our 
poet may be very shortly stated. After Mr Murdoch left for another situation, which 
was about two years after the family had settled in Mount Oliphant, the father 
undertook to teach his sons arithmetic by candle light in the winter evenings, the 
lubour of the boys being required on the farm. He was at this time almost their 
sole companion, and to his enlightened, manly, and Christian conversation—for ‘e 
treated them as men—most salutary influences were brought to bear on their moral 
and intellectual natures. To improve their penmanship, they were sent week about, 
during a summer quarter, to the parish school of Dalrymple. This happened when 
Burns was thirteen or fourteen years old. “The good man,” says Mr Lockhart, 
“could not pay two fees, or his two boys could not be spared at the same time from 
the labour of the farm.” The circumstances of the family were at this time most 
unpropitious. The threatening letters of the factor, which used to set them all in 
tears, the unproductive farm, the necessity of doing all the work on it among them- 
_Belves, and of opposing to these wietched conditions the most stubborn resolution 
‘and rigid economy, brought it about that the future poet, toiling beyond his 

strength, and without a sufficiency of nutritious food, never overcame in his 
appearance and constitution the exertions and privations of that trying and. de- 
pressing period. But the family clung all the more fondly to each other, and 
acquired a distant and reserved air, the result of honest pride struggling under 
disastrous fortunes, which their neighbours attributed to unworthy motives. Next 
year, Mr Murdoch having received an appointment in Ayr, Burns went one week 
' harvest, and two after it, to brush up his learning under his old master, 
‘ing with him the same room and bed. The first week was devoted to English 

r. and the other two to a flirtation—a warm if a short one—with French, a 

'in which Murdoch became extraordinarily proficient. Burns laboured at 

new study with such eagerness and success that he could, according to his 

" ¥, translate any ordinary prose author; and we know that to the last he 
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“I've heard my reverend grannie say, 


When twilight did my granniesummon, ~ 

To say her prayers, douce honest woman ! 

Aft yont the dike she’s heard you bummin’, 
Wi eerie drone ; 

Or, rustlin’, through the boortrees comin’, 
Wi’ heavy groan. 

Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 

The stars shot down wi’ sklentin’ light, 

Wi?’ you, mysel, I gat a fright 
Ayont the lough ; 

Ye, like a rash-bush, stood in sight, 
Wi’ wavin’ sough. 

The cudgel in my nieve did shake, 

Each bristled hair stood like a st ike, 

When wi’ an eldritch, stoor quaick—quaick— 
Amang the springs, 

Awa’ ye squatter’d, like a drake, 
On whistling wings.” 


On referring to the poem it will be seen that almost every item in the drea iful 
catalogue has a place in it, and a few to boot. 

What further teaching, in the common acceptation of the term, was got by our 
poet may be very shortly stated. After Mr Murdoch left for another situation, which 
was about two years after the family had settled in Mount Oliphant, the father 
undertook to teach his sons arithmetic by candle light in the winter evenings, the 
labour of the boys being required on the farm. He was at this time almost their 
sole companion, and to his eulightened, manly, and Christian conversation—for ie 
treated them as men—most salutary influences were brought to bear on their moral 
and intellectual natures. To improve their penmanship, they were sent week about, 
during a summer quarter, to the parish school of Dalrymple. This happened when 
Burns was thirteen or fourteen years old. “The good man,” says Mr Lockhart, 
“could not pay two fees, or his two boys could not be spared at the same time from 
the Jabour of the farm.” The circumstances of the family were at this time most 
unpropitious. The threatening letters of the factor, which used to set them all in 
tears, the unproductive farm, the necessity of doing all the work on it among them- 
selves, and of opposing to these wretched conditions the most stubborn resolution 
and rigid economy, brought it about that the future poet, toiling beyond his 
strength, and without a sufficiency of nutritious food, never overcame in his 
appearance and constitution the exertions and privations of that trying and. de- 
pressing period. But the family clung all the more fondly to each other, and 
acquired a distant and reserved air, the result of honest pride struggling under 
disastrous fortunes, which their neighbours attributed to unworthy motives. Next 
year, Mr Murdoch having received an appointment in Ayr, Burns went one week 
before harvest, and two after it, to brush up his learning under his old master, 
sharing with him the same room and bed. The first week was devoted to English 
grammar, and the other two to a flirtation—a warm if a short one—with French, a 
language in which Murdoch became extraordinarily proficient. Burns laboured at 
this new study with such eagerness and success that he could, according to his 
brother, translate any ordinary prose author; and we know that to the last he 
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Joved to interlard his correspondence with phrases from that language, And when 
he bethougbt himself of attempting, in later life, a dramatic composition, among the 
books he ordered from Edinburgh was a copy of Moliére. 

The amount and value of his education, however, is not to be judged from these 
fragmentary school-attendances. He had emphatically “the open eye” which en- 
ables its possessor to unlock mysteries never known to many after educational 
resources have been exhausted, and which gives really a royal road to knowledge. 
Besides, he had read and digested at an early age many valuable and some ponder 
ous books. His father had borrowed for his reading in addition to his own scanty 
ateck ; and wealthy families in Ayr, as well as humble families nearer home, gave 
him free access to what books of theirs he wished to read. And the manner in 
which he had been initiated into the proper method of getting at the meaning of an 
author, coupled with his own clear insight, made his reading greatly different in its 
effect from the slipshod skimming of frivolous books which is too commonly dig- 
nified with that name at the present day. He read the usual school books, especi- 
ally the Bible and “Mason’s Collection.” Then “The Life of Hannibal,” which 
awoke within him the martial spirit, and “The Life of Wallace,” which, he says, 
“poured a Scottish prejudice into my veins which will boil along there till the 
floodgates of life shut in eternal rest.” In addition to these, let us note as differing 
widely from each other in subject-matter and spirit, and evincing great intellectual 
appetite and catholicity in their student, “Salmon’s Geographical Grammar,” “ Der- 
ham’s Physico-Theology,” “Ray’s Wisdom of God in the Works of Creation,” “ The 
Spectator,” “ Pope’s Homer,” “Pope’s Works,” two volumes of “Ferdinand Count 
Fathom,” and two of “Peregrine Pickle,” “Stackhouse’s History of the Bible,” 
“Taylor on Original Sin,” “ Hervey’s Meditations,” works on gardening and agricul- 
ture, “Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding,” “Works of Allan Ramsay,” 
several plays of Shakespeare, a collection of letters, and a select collection of English 
songs. These last two were great favourites of his. A relative having asked in a 
book-shop in Ayr for a letter-writer, one of those things in which apprentices and 
cook-maids find models for their tender correspondence, was furnished instead with 
a collection of letters by distinguished writers, prefaced with a few simple directions 
to acquire an easy epistolary style. This Burns studied carefully, and even in 
early life was very ambitious in his letters to his young friends ; and, comparing 
theirs in reply with his own, of which he retained copies, was sufficiently self-con- 
scious to note and be pleased with his own superiority. To the last his letters 
betray « labouredness resulting in a want of ease, except those to a few very inti- 
mate friends, to whom he poured out the spontaneous feelings of his heart, in chaste, 
nervous diction. The “Collection of Songs” was his vade mecum; he carried it 
constantly with him ; separated what was the geuuine in sentiment and expression 
from what was fustian and rant; and ascribes to those criticisms by hedgerow and 
along the highway much of that knowledge of his art to which he ultimately 
attained, 

Daily converse with a man like his father, high-spirited, grave, posseased of know- 
ledge and eager for more, full of Christian feeling, versed in speculative theology, 
and practised in theological dispute, was in itself no mean educational item. Combine 


with these the man’s life-long and scarcely effectual efforts to keep the wolf from e 


the door, and the self-denial necessary to effect it, demanded from and cheerfully 
-given by himself and his family, and the high style of his thought and character 
affecting the household to quite a noticeable and noted extent, together with the 
patriarchal priestly functions performed by him in no formal perfunctory spirit, 
but in one of godly sincerity, 4nd we have befure us a school in whieh much is to 
be learned never dreamt of in the highest seminaries—a school eminently qualified. 
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to repress conceit, the bane of mere book-taught men—e school in which charity 
and sympathy with human suffering, and, perhapsya tear for human frailty, may be 
found; where @ desire for all useful knowledge, but, above all, for the knowledge 
which is not of this world, is most aptly engendered. In the “Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” which has thrown a halo of poetry around the life of the Scottish peasant 
that could never have been dreamt of as possible by many even in our own land, 
and is never almost associated with the idea of peasant life eleewhere, we have a 
noble picture of him drawn by a son whose failings never completely quenched the 
holy fire from that household altar which had been lighted up in his heart—the 
altar of the humble hallowed cottage of William Burness. 















































‘*The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o'er, with patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’ Bible, once his father’s pride ; 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 
And ‘ Let us worship Gon!’ he says with solemn air. 


“They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim,” &a 


““The priest-like father reads the sacred page,” &c., 


“Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eterna) King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays,” & 
“Then homeward all take off their several way ; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest: 
The parent puir their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 
That He, who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But, chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside,’ 


The fire of love was now stirred within him, and simultaneously the desire te 
rhyme. The passion for the sex was the strongest in his nature, and for six or 
seven years he was, without the least tinge of impropriety, under the influence of 
“dear, deluding woman, the joy of joys,” and his life, despite the hardships of his 
lot, one delicious dream. Hitherto he had been an awkward, shy, retiring boy ; but 
now his partner in the harvest-rig, a bonnie, sweet, sonsie lassie, “unwittingly to 
herself,” he says, “initiated me in that delicious passion which, in spite of acid 
disappointment, gin-horse prudence, and book-worm philosophy, I hold to be the 
first of human joys, our dearest blessing here below!” She sang sweetly, and # 
was to her favourite reel that he composed his first song, “Handsome Nell,” whieh, 
poor as it is, from the circumstances of innocent rapture, and the revelation of the 
world of love under which it was composed, always strongly affected him. In one 

¢ of his poems in reference to his early days occura the following noble passage »—~ 


“Ben then a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that to its latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast: 
That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some useful plan or bovk could make, 
Or sing a sang et least. 
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“The rough bur-thistle spreading wide “ 
Amang the bearded bear, ~ 
1 tarn’d the weeder-clips aside, 
And spared the symbel dear.” 
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He whose bosom was stirred with such desires was no vulgar youth. This 
enthusiasm, this unselfishness of young ambition under the promptings of patriotic 
fire, and the premonitions of budding irrepressible genius, whose only wish is to 
‘give the fruit of his faculties for the service of his country, forms one of the most 
modest and affecting picturés in the history of genius. 

He appears to have been less devoted to literature and the Muse for some time 
after settling at Lochlea than his previous enthusiasm and progress might have led 
us to expect. But, though love was always his main inspiration, he was now so 
absorbed in his rustic amoura,—which were matters possessing all the fascination of 
novelty for him, and which, prosecuted in conformity with the usages of the district, 
not yet obselete, might keep him abroad half the night, and involve the travelling of 
many miles, going and coming—that for some time he gave little vent to his feelings 
in song. His labours on the farm were also of the most arduous kind, and for a 
short time he attended a dancing-school, (he ever after excelled in dancing, and was 
fond of it;) so that, between the tumult of his youthful feelings, the demand on his 
energies of his daily toil, the dancing-school, and the diplomacy necessary for suc- 
cess in his own love affairs, and to secure that of his fellow-rustics with their simple 
maidens—for he was the confidant of half the lovers in the parish—his time was 
tolerably well ocoupied. A piece, however, written at this period, beginning 


~ “J dream’d I Jay where flowers were springing,” 


shows that his powers were maturing, though it lacks the originality of his later 
efforts, being evidently suggested by, and moulded on, Mrs Cockburn’s “ Flowers of 
the Forest.” 

In his nineteenth summer he was sent to Kirkoswald Parish School to learn men- 
guration, surveying, dialling, &c.; and in these he made good progress. The teacher 
had great local fame as a mathematician, and Burns’s maternal uncle, who resided 
in the neighbourhood, welcomed his nephew to bed and board. Thus he could pro- 
secute his studies at no great expense—a very material consideration. This episode 
in his life coloured its whole future texture ; for the acquaintance with practical 
mathematics he acquired here suggested and qualified him for the Excise as a means 
of living; and, Kirkoswald parish having a coast line of six miles, the farmers were 
all more or less engaged in smuggling, and led a rough, roaring, hearty life; aud here 
Burns first learned to mingle in a drunken sguibble, and was introduced to a 
freedom of life and conversation unknown to his earlier years, Superstition flour- 
ished here in untbated strength; and in Douglas Graham and his wife Helen 
M Taggart, notorious for her superstitious beliefs and fears, he became acquainted 
with Tam o’ Shanter and his “ ain wife Kute,’ of whom he mais such excellent use 
afterwards Despite occasional dissipation, however, “T went on,” he aaye, “with a 
high hand with my geometry, till the sun entered Virgo—a month which is always | 
a carnival in my bosom, when a charming ji/lette, who lived next door to the school, * 
owerset my trigonometry, and set me off at & tangent from the sphere of my atudiea.- 
I, however, struggled on with my sines and co-sines a few days more; but, stepping 
into the garden one chaiming noon to take the sun’s altitude, there I met my 
an 

eet, *‘ ¢V.fke Proserpine, gathering flowers, 

Heeself a fairer flower.’ 
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Hs waa in vain to think of doing any more good at school. The remaining week I 
I did nothing but craze the faculties of my soul about her, or steal out to 
meet her ; and the two last nights of my stay in the country, had sleep been a 
morta] sin, the image of this modest and innocent girl had kept me guiltless.” 
His sojourn at Kirkoswald had much improved him. He had considerably extended 
his reading; he had, in common with a schcol-fellow, exercised himself in debate, 
and laid a firm foundation for fluent and correct utterance on any subject presented 
for his consideration, He had seen life under a new phase, and had become ao 
quainted with some originals whom, as already mentioned, he afterwards worked up 
as the materials of poetry. 

For three or four years after this, his life at Lochlea was one of arduous rural 
labour. He still extended his reading, and indulged occasionally in verse-making. 
He fell seriously in love with the daughter of a small farmer at service in his 
neighbourhood, and several of his letters to her are in existence. They are con- 
ceived and expressed with so much purity as well of thought as of diction, (there is 
an elevation about them, somewhat stilted, it must be confessed,) which, written as 
they were by a peasant with an income of seven pounds a year, to a girl hired to 
do the drudgery about a humble farm, renders them almost unique as literary curio- 
sities. He meant to marry this rustic beauty; and, long after he had seen the 
most celebrated women of the day in Edinburgh and elsewhere, he owned that never 
had he met with one who inspired him with equal respect—with one whose com- 
panionship would have so soothed the demon in his blood—as would that of the 
daughter of the Gualston farmer. That he might be in a position to marry, be 
resolved to learn flax-dressing. His brother and he had already grown flax orf a 
portion of the farm rented from their father. It was at Irvine, a small Ayrshire 
seaport, where he commenced training for this new mode of life. His sustenance here 
seems to have consisted chiefly of oatmeal supplied from bome ; but, his sweetheart 
having discardei him, he became a prey to his constitutional melancholy, and he 
wrote to his father in the strain of one tired of this world, and longing for the next. 

But it was not in his nature to be long of one mood. During the carousals of the 
New-Year his flax-shop took fire, and he was left, “lke a tiue poet, not worth a 
sixpence.” It may be divined that he was not worth much more before the fire. 
The greatest alteration in his condition, however, induced by his connexion with 
Irvine, was that fie here mixed with some characters of loose morals, and lost that 
virgin purity of soul, and freedom from personal taint, which had hitherto char- 
acterised him. One individual he himself mentions as “a very noble character,” 
who, uniting to the levity of a sailor great strength of character and warmth of 
heart—one of the first, too, who urged him to print his poems as possessing genuine 
excellence—was a most dangerous associate and Mentor to one of such impetuous 
blood. Not long after he wrote “ The Poet’s Welcome to his Illegitimate Child," 
and, according to the custom of the time and place, had to appear in his parish 
church on the stool of repentance. We believe Burns sincerely repented of his 
conduct ; and that the two or three poems written in reference to this unfortunate 
affair, treating it ina strain of most reprehensible levity, though with great comic 
vis and picturesqueness of expression, resulted from the same feelings that make a 
wretch at Newgate resolve to die game. This was the great turning point in Burna’s 
career asaman. He had lost caste with many whose good opinion was not only desir. 
able but valuable. He had formed habits and intimacies not valoulated to benefit him 
in any way. By presenting vice to his own mind, though only as it were in self- 
defence and by way of bravado, as a thing to be treated comically, he undermined the 
props of virtue reared so assiduously by his noble father ; and laid the foundations 
for much of the misery, self-accusation, and calumny which embittered hia after life, 
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i wes during ‘this period-that the Torbolten Basheto s’ Club was formed, con- 
sisting of a few young men of active inquiring imiellects. The members net 
periodically and engaged ‘in a preerranged debate, The club-room was in a publie- 
horse, bus the members’ expenses were limited to threepence each a night. Burns 
was the master-spirit of the club; and the intelectual gladiatorship here indulged 
im, as formerly at Kirkoswald, was of immense after-benefit to kim. He alwe 
beeame connected with a lodge of Freemasons, but whether their nighthy expenses 
were by statute limited to threepence, is nowhere entered on the record’ though it 
may be inferred from these Hines of a weil-known poem— 


“* The clachan yill had made me canty— 
I was na fou, but just had plenty—” 


that the masonic ideas of brotherly compotation were more liberal. 

Gilbe:t Burns thought his brother was more charming and fascinating at this 
period of his life than at any other ; more light-hearted, and humorous; mere self- 
denying and considerate, and a universal favourite. At their daily labour, or in 
their Sunday walks, ennui was impossible with so brilliant and kindly a companion. 
What bursts of humour, melting into pathos as the thought of suffering or hardship 
to any living thing flashed across his mind; what “fancies, chaste and noble ;” 
what kindlings of patriotism over the tale of “Seotia’s ill-requited chief;” what 
conning of old songs, what choice “readings from the best authors,” must not have 
Hghted up the intercourse of Robert and Gilbert Burns, and made the bleak fields 
of Scotia an enchanted Arcadia ! 

Of the poems written at Lochlea we have already mentioned one. He had sketched 
the outlines of a tragedy, but family misfortunes prevented its being ever seriously 
begun. “Winter, a Dirge,” a piece of admirable versification ; “The Death of Poor 
Mailie ;” “John Barleycorn,” and three fine songs, are mentioned by himself in his 
letter to Dr Moore as belonging to this period. ‘Poor Mailie” is one of the very 
happiest of his earliest efforts, exhibiting what Burns especially excelled in, humour 
and fancy commingled. The pictures of Hughoc “wi? glowering een and lifted 
hend,” and of poor Mailie, as “owre she warsied in the ditch,” are perfect. The 
pewkiness of “The Dying Words” has its source in the shrewdness and real kindli- 
ness of the poet's nature, and “the light that never was on sea or shore” gleams 
wondrously from this unpre‘ending strain. How carefully he revised his Scottish 
poems, and how refined and matured hir taste, may be learned from his extruding 
from the corrected copy of the ‘ Elegy” these two lines, that would have been 
religionsly retained by a poet of inferior taste and genius :— 


‘© Noo Robin, greetin’, chews the hams 
O’ Mailie dead! ” 


From the poems-of this period take the following characteristic touches. His 
manly pride, to which even his affections were sacrificed, is well illustrated in these 
tromely lines :— 
“‘ I lo’e her mysel, but dagens weel tell, 
My poverty keeps me in awe, man, 
For making o’ rhymes, and working at times, 
Does little or naething at a’, man. 
Yet I wadmm choose to let her refuse, 
Nor ha’e ’t in her power to say na, man, 
For though I be poor, unnoticed, obscure, 
My stomach’s as proud as them a’, man.” 


The subjoined piece of “rustic hamely jingte,” shows that, even xt tis early age 
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and in this obeoure situation, fame, the last infirmity ef noble minds, was not 
inditferent to him, nor deemed beyond his reach :— 


‘‘ Then out into the world my course I did determine, O; 
Though to be rich was not my wish, yet to be great was charming, O: 
My talents they were not the worst, nor yet my education, O; 
Resolved was I, at least to try, to mend my situation, O.” 


As has already been stated, Burns’s father died at Lochlea on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary 1784, his end having been embittered by o harassing and unsuccessful litiga- 
tion. To provide a shelter for the family against the evil day they saw approaching, 
Robert and Gilbert had leased the uplying farm of Mosagiel, in the neighbouring 
parish of Mauchline, The poet commenced his new career with a firm resolution to 
succeed, if success were attainable by strict devotion to the duties that lay before 
him. But bad seed the first year, and a late harvest the second, lost him half his 
crops, and, to use his own words, “I returned like the dog to his vomit, and the 
sow that was washed to her wallowing in the mire.” The Mossgiel era was the 
determining one of his fortunes and of his pursuits. THe here recognised the Muse 
as his calling. Here in about fifteen months he produced the bulk of those remark- 
able poems by which his fame was established, and on which it will continue mainly 
to rest ; here he experienced the most exalted ecstasy and the profoundest grief the 
siren Love can administer; here hungry ruin had him so in the wind that the 
greatest living poet saw no release from the evils wound round him by adverse for- 
tune but expatriation to tasks and scenes the most alien ; here he resolved to give 
his poems to the world ; and hence, the cloud of misery which enveloped him melt- 
ing away to reveal a purer ether, he was summoned to Edinburgh to a short-lived 
and luckless ovation. 

In the summer of 1784 he was in ill health and worse spirits. Several poems then 
written reveal him under the pangs of remorse, conscious of errors, imploring 
Divine forgiveness, and with his thoughts fixed on the life beyond life. It is charac- 
teristic that he pleads the strength of his passions as a mitigation of his criminality, 
thus making the Judge an accessory to the offence. It is also remarkable that, in 
the midst of his despondency, he sometimes brightened up into wildly licentious 
humour, as in his epistle to 


“* Rough, rude, ready-witted Rankine, 
The wale o’ cocks for fun and drinkin’ ! ” 


Soon after he commenced to reside at Mossgiel, he “‘ foregathered” with Jean 
Armour, the most famous, as his after poems rendered her, of his many loves. She 
was the daughter of a respectable master-mason, and 


‘* A dancin’, sweet, young handsome quean, 
Of guileless heart.” 


Of the six Mauchline belles whom he has described, he says— 


** But Armour’s the jewel for me o’ them a’.” 


He was deeply attached to her, more so than he himself knew, till circumstances 
threatened to deprive him of her altogether. But we are anticipating. 

Tho earliest of his pcems which attracted particular notice was connected with's 
dispute in matters theological then agitating Scotland, but more especially the west 
sountry, the scene of the sufferings and triumphs of the Covenanters, and still in 
Burns's time faraous for its adherence, among the common people at least, to the 
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strictest dogmas of Calvin, In this district, to a notable degree, theological dispute 
tion was the chief intellectual discipline of the popular mind, and in the churchyard, 
before and after service, many and high were the debates 


“* Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate;. 
Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute.” 


Burns, as might have been expected, entered fiercely into these disputes, and from 
the vigour of his intellect and the force and felicity of his diction, was a formidable 
champion or assailant. Above all, the fearless freedom of his remarks, and his 
resistless humour, made him peculiarly obnoxious to the “ unco guid, or rigidly 
righteous” of the district. At this time some of the local clergy were tinged with 
views ‘eaning more to Arminianism than to the Calvinism of the 


“* Orthodox, orthodox; wha believe in John Knox,” 


in some cases even verging close upon Socivianism. Burns's father had formed 
opinions with regard to these thorny thevlogical tenets more humane than, as ap- 
pears to many, the doctrines of Calvin are. These views he had embodied in a little 
manuscript volume for the guidance of his family. Among William Burness’s books 
was © Taylor on the Doctrine of Original Sin ;” and, doubtless, Burns, who was 
such an omnivorous reader, had in his earlier years studied it attentively, all the 
moze so that it was very probably a favourite with his father. Dr Macgill of Ayr 
had published an essay which was held to contain heterodox views of the doctrine of 
Original Sin. A few clergymen, and many of the better educated and more liberal 
of the upper classes, sympathised with Macgill, while the bulk of the clergy, and the 
common people almost to a man, were opposed to Vew Light doctrines, adhering 
steadily to the Auld Light. Among those who took part against Macgill was 
“ Daddie Auld,” the minister of Mauchline, before whom Burns had already appeared 
in open church, and done penance as to the matter of 


** Sonsie, smirking, dear-bought Bess ;” 


and, though Auld had only been performing a very disagreeable duty, the poet 
would not regard him or his opinions with much complacency. Besides, Burns's 
landlord, Gavin Hamilton, a friend of “ Glib-tongued Aiken” who had defende | 
Macgill before the church courts, and a high-spirited, liberal-minded, generous geu- 
tleman, was at feud with Daddie Auld and his session concerning some imputed 
irregularities, which kirk-sessions in those days were not slow to note and censure. 
Burns, bis own wound fresh, came all the more readily to the assistance of his land- 
lord against what, under any circumstances, he would have deemed petty and oppres- 
sive meddling, particularly as he could not but be more than dubious of the morality 
of some of the more officious and forward of the elders. It cannot be doubted that 
he often said and wrote things to make people stare, and there is a story that he was 
seen lounging on horseback before a Mauchline public house door on the afternoon 
of a “ preaching Monday,” and delivering himself with such reckless freedom on the 
disputed theological tenets of the day to a group of villagers, that he was fairly hiased 
off the scene. 

Before proceeding, however, to notice those poems evoked by the religious hieker- 
inga of the district, we will hurriedly glance at one or two pieces produced now which 
mark clearly the great advances he had made in his art, and some of which he 
hardly ever surpessed. In the epistle to “Davie,” a brother post, a spirit of discon- 
tent, at least of some approsehing it, is manifested as he contemplates the une 
equal distribution of the of fortune, and his gwn humble position and obscypg . 
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destiny. He then broaches, and not for the last time, the idea of resorting, if 
the worst should happen, to the “jolly beggar’s”’ trade, and sete off inst the bard 
ships of that calling a highly poetical enumeration of its privileges. 


What though, like commoners of air, 
We wander out we know not where, 
But either house or hal’? 
Yet nature’s charms, the hills and woods, 
The sweeping vales, and foaming floods, 
Are free alike to all. 
In days when daisies deck the ground, 
And blackbirds whistle clear, 
With honest joy our hearts will bound 
To see the coming year : 
On braes when we please, then, 
We'll sit and sowth a tune; 
Syne rhyme till’t, we ll time till *t, 
And sing ’t when we hae dune.” 


His haughty spirit was even now measuring itself with the mere minfons of wealth, 
and seeking in the sweets of friendship and love compensation for the want of title, 
rank, and riches. 

‘Death and Dr Hornbook.” another production of this period, is inimitable. In 
the Torbolton Mazon Lodge, Burns and the parish dominie were rival wits. The 
dominie was full of conceit, and to his scholastic functions had superadded those of 
apothecary and physician. One night he seems to have been more than usually 
ostentatious of his medical skill ; and as the poet trudged along by “ Willie’s Mill,” 
the whimsical idea of death, with his scythe and leister, flashed upon his brain, and 
the result was a poem in the very highest vein of the humorous and grotesque. 
The two epistles to J. Lapraik are extremely pleasing, exhibiting the poet in the first 
flush and conscious inspiration of the Muse, and plainly indicating that he had 
found his calling. The sentiments, despite some rustic snarling at schools and 
colleges, are manly and generous, and exhibit the poet in a most amiable light. He 
still hasa grudge at wealth and its votaries, and rants nobly over friendship and 
native manhood. 

“ But ye whom social pleasure charms, 
‘Whose hearts the tide of kindness warms, 
Who hold your being on the terms, 

‘ Each aid the others,’ 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms, 
My friends, my brothers!” 


To revert to the thevlogical frenzy by which the West was possessed, we find 
Burns, in an epistle to “Goudie, terror of the Whigs,” (a Kilmarnock tradesman who 
had published a volume of Essays discussing the authority of the Soriptures,) asso- 
ciating Goudie with Taylor of Norwich as the two great assailants and underminers 
of orthodoxy. In the same epistle we have mention of “ Black Jock,” the favourite 
butt of Burns’s wicked humour, then a clergyman in Kilmarnock, but afterwards 
translated to Stirling. By all accounts the Reverend John Russell must have been 

; “a gruesome carle.” There is a tradition in Kilmarnock that he patrolled the 
streets on Sundays, grasping a huge cudgel which he had christened his “ ruling 
elder,” and beat Sabbath-breakers into their homes.* He was a huge black-visaged 
man, with the voice of Stentor. Says Professor Wilson: — We remember walking 
one day—unknown to us a fast-day—in the neighbourhood of an ancient fortress, 
@tirling,) and hearing @ noise to be likened to nothing imaginable in this earth but | 


* Slee Meckay's History of Kilmarnock, third edition, 1864, page 168 
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the bellowing of a buffalo fallen into a trap upon a tiger, which, as we came within 
half a saileof. the castle, we discerned to be the voice of a pastor engaged in publie 
prayer. His physiognomy was little less alarming than his voice, and his sermon 
corresponded with his looks and his lungs—the whole being, indeed, an extraordinary 
exhibition of divine worship. We oan never think it sinful that Burns should haye 
been humorous on such a pulpiteer; and if we shudder at some of the verses in 
which he seems yet alive, it is not at the satiri t.” 

* Black Jock,” otherwise “Rumble John,” had a zealous coailjutor in Alexander 
Moody, “Singet Sawney,” minister of the neighbouring parish of Riccarton ; but 
these worthies having had a difference, fell foul of each other in a meeting of pres- 
bytery, and in their wrath uttered language so offensive and unbecoming that the 
godly were scandalised, and the adherents of the New Light doctrines in an ecstasy 
of deligft. On this occasion Burns produced “The Twa Herds, or the Holy Tulzie,” 
which, “ with a certain description of the clergy, as well as laity, met with a roar of 
applause.” This was followed shortly after by “Holy Willie’s Prayer,” the most 
daring exposition of Calvinism ever given to the world. Viewed in some aspects it 
might be justly characterised as profane ; but taken in connexion with the cant and 
bypocrisy of the more prominent sticklers for orthodoxy, and read now in the light 
of the known debauchery and dishonesty of its mouthpiece, Willie Fisher, it is 
one of the most terrible satires ever written ; nor can it be said to tranagress the 
bounds of satiric exposition. With the “ Holy Fair,” however, no shadow of 
fault can be found in the way of profanity. We have here the comic Muse in her 
mrost legitimate and attractive guise. And as FON points out to the bard sUPERSTE 
TION and HYPOCRISY as the objects of laughter, we too join in the mirth ; nor are the 
sanctities of religion in aught violated, nor the mysteries of the sacramental 
supper ever once alluded to throughout the whole poem. Nay, the interior of 
the houve of God is never entered; and though that “God's aere,” in which “the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” where the comedy is chiefly enacted, ought 
to have stirred holiest thoughts within the breasts of those assembled for the cele- 
bration of the great Christian festival, the poet merely describes what he saw, and 
waight have seen in many churchyards besides that of Mauchline. It is under- 
stood that the publication of the “Holy Fair” struck a fatal blow at the absurdities 
and indecencies which usually attended those sacramental gatherings. 

“ Halloween” is a happy effort. In it, as in the “Holy Fuir,” it was evident that 
national manners were once more in the hands of a national poet. The supersti- 
tious observances and pryings into the future handed down from Druidical times, 
and fascinating to the vulgar mind at all times, are in “ Halloween” felicitously 
touched off, while over all breathes a fine spirit of fun, shrewd observation, and 
healthful humanity. Haveril Will, wee Jenny and her granny, who “fuff’t her pipe 
wi’ sic a lunt,” fechtin’ Jamie Fleck, and Leezie the wanton widow, are alive in this 
exquisite idyi The following description of a brook in moonlight has been often 
admired and quoted :— 

** Whyles owre a linn the burnie plays, 
As through the gien it wimpl't ; 
Whyles round ‘a rocky scaur it strays ; 
Whayles in a wiel it dimpl’t ; 
Whayles glitter’d to the nightly rays, 
Wi’ bickering, dancing dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes, 
Below the spreading hasel, 
Unseen that night.” 

It 14 to be observed that the rustic merrymakers are sufficiently engrossed in their 

eerie revels to need no artificial stimulants ; for 
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¢ Wi merry sangs, and friendly cracies, 
I wat they didne weary ; 
And uneo tales, and fanny jokes, 
Their sports were cheap and cheery ; ‘i 
Till butter'’d so’ns, wi’ fragrant lunt, 
Set a’ their gubs a-steerin’ ; 
Syne, wc? a social glass o° etrunt, 
They parted aff careerin’ 
Fw’ blithe that night.” 


The * Address to the Deil” is a universal favourite. The ridiculous and the sub- 
lime are happily blended, and the tone of jocular familiarity assumed towards s0 
great a power—exhibited also in “Death and Doctor Hornbook”—is peculiar to 
Burns. Many great poets have treated of the Devil, but all in the highest mode of 
seriousness. The familiar hail-fellow-well-met feeling belongs to Burns alone, as 
well as the inimitable relenting of the concluding stanza :— 


“ But fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben ! 
O wad ye tak a thought and men’! 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 

Still hne a stake— 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 
Even for your sake |” 


“The Jolly Beggars” is another poem of this period, and is, as a whole, in concep- 
tion and execution, the most finished and artistic of all his works; but it was not 
published during his life. It is highly dramatic. The curtain exhibits a biting eve 
in the end of autumn, or beginning of winter. The withered leaves strew the 
earth, or waver in the northern blast. 


‘* Hailstanes drive wi’ bitter skyte, 
And infant frosts begin to bite, 
In hoary cranreuch drest.” 


Such is the aspect of the evening. The description chills the blood, but the 
curtain rises, and in Poosie Nancy’s humble hostelry such a jovial scene of ragged 
revelry, quaffing, laughing, jumping, thumping, blazing fire, warm blankets and 
usquebae, is revealed, as even the yods might regard with complacency. The maimed 
soldier and his doxy, poor Merry Andrew, the raucle Carlin, the wee Apollo, the 
Caird, and the wight of Homer's craft, are sketched with firm and skilful hand. It 
is in its minute fidelity like a picture of Teniers, Next day the tatterdemalions, 
with their budgets, bags, and wallets, will be wandering with the ready trick and 
fable, and next eve in new cémbinations will rescue a few hours’ mad reveiry from 
unpropitious fate. 

Of “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” we have already spoken. It is the most sus- 
tained and equal of all his efforts, and exhibits him in the most interesting light. 
It came warm and gushing from the heart, and, more than any of his poems, exhibits 
that warmth of devotional feeling and of natural piety which was a marked feature 
of his genivs. It procured for him the acquaintance and friendship of Mra Duniop, 

«a descendant of the Wallaces of Elderslie, and in Scotland considered as belonging 
to the family of the great patriot himself. The “ Address to a Mouse” and “The 
Mountain Daisy” are univesvally known and admired, especially for the humane 
Interest displayed in them, and for the analogy drawn by the bard himself between 
their hapless fate and his own. 

It could not be otherwise than clear to himself that poetry was his calling, and 
the various pieces now composed must have been prepared with a half-conscious 
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view to publication. Hy knew he was « poet—he recognised the sacrednesa of the 
Divine gift—and fore shadowed, even in the auld clay biggin’ of Mosagiel, before he 
had committed « line to the press, his own immortality, In the “Epistle to William 
Simpson,” he saya: 
“ Auld Coila now may fidge fu’ fain, 
She’s gotten poets o’ her ain, 
Chiels wha their chanters winns hain, 
But tune their lays, 
Till echoes a’ resound again 
Her weel-sung praise. 
* Ramsay and famous Fergusson 
Gied Forth and Tay a lift aboon ; 
Yarrow and Tweed, to monie a tune, 
Owre Scotland rings ; 
While Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, and Doon, 
Naebody sings. 


6° Th’ Illissus, Tiber, Thames, and Seine, 
Glide sweet in monie a tunefu’ line; 
But, Willie, set your fit to mine, 
And oock your crest, 
We'll gar our streams and burnties shing 
Up wt’ the best / 


66 We ‘ll sing auld Coila’s plains and fells, 
Her moors red-brown wi’ heather bells, 
Her banks and braes, her dens and dells, 

Where glorious Wallace 
Aft bure the gree, as story tells, 
Frae southron billies. 


* At Wallace’ name what Scottish blood 
But boils up in a spring-tide flood ! 
Oft have our fearless fathers strode 

By Wallace’ side, 
Still pressing onward, red-wat shod, 

Or glorious died ! 


‘* The Muse, nae poet ever fand her, 
Tull by himee]’ he learn’d to wander, 
Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 

And no think lang ; 
O sweet, to stray and pensive ponder 
A heartfelt sang / 


“* The war’ly race may drudge and drive, 
Hog-shouther, jundie, stretch and strive, 
Let me fair Nature's face descrive, 

And I, wr’ pleasure, 
Shall let the busy, grumbling hive 
Bum owre ther treasure.” 


The same devotion to poesy, and resolve to make it its own reward, is expressed 
somewhat more jocularly in the “ Epistle to James Smith ” :-= 


** Gie dreeping roasts to country lairds, 
Till icicles hing frae their beards ; 
Gie fine braw claes to fine life-guards, 

And maids of honour ! 
And yill and whisky gie to cairds, 
Until they soonner. 
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“ A title, mertts it ; 
A garter gie to Willie Pitt; 
‘ " Gio wealth to some be-ledger’d cit, 
In cent, per cent. : 
But gle me real, sterling wit, 
And I’m content, 


“ While ye are pleased to keep me hale 
I'll sit down o’er my scanty meal, 
Bet water-brose, or muslin-kuil, 

Wi’ cheerfw’ face, 
As lang’s the Muses dinna fav 
To say the grace.” 


But the final dedication to the Muse, and his consecration by her, are presented 
with singular vividness and power in “The Vision,” a poem of the very highest 
excellence, 

*¢ The thrasher's weary flingin’-tree 
The lee-lang day had tiréd me ; 
And when the day had closed his e’e 
Far i’ the west, 
Ben i’ the spence, right pensivelie, 
I gaed to rest. 


‘¢ There, lanely, by the ingle-cheek, 
I sat and eyed the spewin’ reek, 
That fill’d, wi’ hoast-provoking smeek, 
The auld clay biggin’ ; 
And heard the restless rattons squeak 
About the riggin’. 


* All in this mottie, mistie clime, 
I backward mused on wasted time, 
How I had spent my youthfu’ prime, 
And done nae thing, 
But stringin’ blethers up in rhyme, 
For foo's to sing. 


** Had I to guid advice but harkit, 
I might, by this, hae led a market, 
Or strutted in a bank, and clarkit 
My cash-account : 
While here, half-mad, half-fed, half-sarkit, 
Is a’ th’ amount. 


** J started, muttering, ‘Blockhead! coof!’ 
And heaved on high my waukit loof, 
To swear by a’ yon starry roof, 
Or some rash aith, 
That I henceforth would be rhyme-proof 
Till my last breath : 


** When, click ! the string tho anick did draw 3 
And, jee! the door gaed to the wa’; 
And by my ingle-lowe I saw, 
Now bleezin’ bright, 
A tight, outlandish hizzie, braw, 
Come full in sight.” 


Then follows a noble description of the Muse of Coila. On “her mantle large, of 
greenish hue,” the bard saw depicted the rivers, mountains, and towns of his 
bative district; while the heroic forms of the Wallaces, and of the “sceptred 
Pictish shade,” as well as of the barons bold and “aged judge,” who were then the 
pride and ornament of Kyle, found there a fitting place. It has been abjected that 
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the mantle of Coila, like the shield of Achilles and the cup of Thyrsis, is too crowded, 
and contains incongruous images; but the patriotism of the bard rendered him 
heedless of the rules of art, and Coila’s mantle will ever pleaso the admirer of native, 
genuine, resistless inspiration. 

* All hail! my own inspired bard,” is the greeting of Coila to the toil-worn 
peasant, sitting peusively by the “ingle-cheek.” And after telling him that she 
marked hit for her vwn at his natal hour, she proceeds -—~ 


“ With future hope, I oft would gaze, 
Fond, on thy little early ways, 
Thy rudely-caroled, chiming phrase, 
In uncouth rhymes, 
Fired at the simple, artless lays 
Of other times, 


“1 saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Delighted with the dashing roar; 
Or when the north his fleecy store 

Drove through the sky, 
I saw grim Nature's visage hoar 
Struok thy young eye, 


* Or when the deep green-mantled earth 
Warm cherish’d every floweret's birth, 
And joy and music pouring forth 

In every grove, 
I saw thee eye the general mirth 
With boundless love, 


When youthful love, warm-blushing, stro.g 
Keen-shivering, shot thy nerves along, 
Those accents, grateful to thy tongue, 

Th’ adortd Name, 
{ teught thee how to pour in sung, 

To soothe thy flame. 





“* T saw thy pulse’s maddening play, 
Wild send thee Pleasure’s devious way. 
Misled by Fancy’s meteor-ray, 
By passion driven ; 
But yet the light that led astray, , 
Was light from Heaven. 


** 7 taught thy manners-painting strains, 
The loves, the wants of simple swains, 
Till now, o’er all my wide domains, 

Thy fame extends; 
And some, the pride of Ooila‘s plain: 
Become thy friends. 


“ Then never murmur nor repine ; 
Strive in thy humble sphere to shine ; 
And, trust me, not Potosi’s mine, 

Nor king's regard, 
Can give a bliss o’ormatching thine 
h rustic bard. 

And wear thou this, she solemn said, 
Ani bound the holly round my head. 
The polish’d leaves, and berries red 

Did rustling play ; 
And, like a passing thought, she fle* 
In light ewny.” 
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There is nothing in universal postry truer, more modast, er more affecting than the 
presentment here given of Coila’s consecration of her native minstrel in the ¢pemee 
of Mossgiel. 

The opening stanzas of a poem of this period, “A Winter’s Night,” have secured 
the admiration of all oritics for picturesque truthfulness of description. The man 
who penned them had had tis eyes open, actually saw what he attempted to 


describe :— 
‘‘ When biting Boreas, fell and doure, 


Sharp shivers through the leafless bower ; 

When Phoobus gies a short-lived glower 
Far south the lift, 

Dim-darkening through the flaky shower, 
Or whirling drift : 


© Ae night the storm the steeples rock'd, 
Poor Labour sweet in sleep was lock’d, 
While burns, wi’ rnawy wreaths up-choked, 
Wild eldying swirl, 
Or, through the nuning outlet bock’d, 
Down headlong hurl.” 


And then follow two verses of inimitable tenderness, evidencing the same strong 
love for every creature—for everything living, or poetically capable of being gifted 
with life—that we previously saw in his addresses to the “Mouse” and the 
“Daisy” -— 
*¢ Listening, the doors and winnocks rattle, 
I thought me on the ourie cattle, 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
O’ winter war, 
Ani through the dnft, deep-lairing, sprattle, 
Beneath a scaur. 
**Tlk happing bird, wee, helpless thing, 
That, in the merry months o’ spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What comes o’ thee ? 
Where wilt thou cower thy chittering wing, 
And close thy e’e?” 


“Scotch Drink,” “The Author's Earnest Cry and Prayer,” “The Auld Farmer's 
New-year Morning Salutation to his Auld Mare Maggie "—a delightful little poem 
—“The Twa Dogs; a Tale ”—compoxsed after the resolution of publishing was 
nearly taken—* The Ordination,” and an “ Address to the Unco Guid, or the Rigidly 
Righteous,” * are the principal productions, in addition to those already mentioned, 
which were produced at Mossgiel during this most productive winter, and form 
oe of the unpretending volume soon to be issued from the Kilmarnocs 


We have already secn that Burns, with constitutional ardour, had been wooing 
ae “Mauchline belle,” Jean Armour ; and it soon became manifest that Jean had 

loved not wisely, but too well.” To mitigate scandal, and make such immediate 
reparation as was possible, Burns gave the unfortunate partner of his indiscretion a 
evritten acknowledgment of a private marriage, which in Scotland entitles the holder 
to all the legal privileges of a wife. But, as the poet’s circumstances were known 
to be straitened, and his character suspected, Armour’s father compelled her to sur- 
render the paper, in order to render the marriage null, though, according to the best 
authorities, the marriage was valid in spite of auch surrender, Burns offered 
€ proceed to Jamaica, in hopes of bettering his fortunes, and then return te 


* Thie poem, however, -vas firat published in the second or Edinburgh edition. 
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claim his wife—nay, he even proposed to become a day-labourer at home to support 
Jean and her expected offepring—but old Armour was implacable; and Jean, natu- 
rally of feeble resolution, yielded to paternal threats. The poet's affections, as well 
aa his self-love, were wounded, and he regarded his mistress’s conduct with the | 
deepest resentment. He accordingly determined to leave his native country, and 
engaged to go to Jarnaica as bookkeeper on the estate of a Dr Douglas. To raise 
the sum necessary for his outfit and passage, he, at the instance of Gavin Hamilton, 
agreed to publish his poems by subscription, and proposals were therefore imme- 
diately issued. Hamilton’s advice was tendered to willing ears, for we have seen 
fhura the suggestions of Richard Brown, and of his brother Gilbert, together with 
his own hankerings thereafter, that the idea of publication had become almost fixed 
already. 

The treatment of the Armours revealed to him that his passion for Jean was 
stronger than he himself knew. He thus alludes to the unfortunate affair in his 
“Lament :*— 

**Oh! can she bear so base a heart, 
So lost to honour, lost to truth, 
As from the fondest lover part, 
The plighted husband of her youth! 
Alas! life’s path may be unsmooth! 
Her way may lie through rough distress! 
Then who her pangs and pains will soothe, 
Her sorrows share, and make them less? 


“Oh! scenes in strong remembrance set! 
Scenes never, never to return! 
Soenes, if in stupor I forget, 
Again I feel, again I burn! 
From every joy and pleasure torn, 
Life’s weary vale I'l] wander through; 
And hopeless, comfortless, I ‘ll mourn 
A faithless woman’s broken vow.” 


In his letter to Dr Moore he says :—“ This was a most melancholy affair, which I 
gannot yet bear to reflect on, and had very nearly given me one or two of the prin- 
cipal qualifications for a place among those who have lost the chart and mistaken 
the reckoning of rationality. I gave up my part of the farm to my brother—in 
gruth, it was only nominally mine—and made what little preparation was in my 
power for Jamaica. But before leaving my native country fur ever, I resolved to 
publish my poems. I weighed my productions as impartially as was in my power. 
I thought they had merit; .. . but at the worst, the roar of the Atlantic would 
deafen the voice of censure, and the novelty of West Indian scenes make me forget 
neglect. I threw off six hundred copies, of which I had got subscriptions for about 
three hundred and fifty. My vanity was highly gratified by the reception I met 
with from the public; and besides, I pocketed, all expenses deducted, nearly twenty 
pounds. This sum came very seasonably, as I was thinking of indenting myself, for 
want of money to procure my passage. As soon as I was master of nine guineas— 
the price of wafting me to the torrid zone—I took a stecrage-passage in the firat ship 
that was to sail from the Clyde; for 


‘Hungry ruin had me in the wind.’ 


“T had been for some days skulking from covert to covert, under all the terrors of 
a jail; as some ill-advised people had uncoupled the merciless pack of the law at my 
heels, I had taken the last farewell of my friends ; my chest was on the road to 
Greenock ; I had composed the last song I should ever measure in Caledonia— Tha 


© 
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Gloomy Night is Gathering Fast’—when a letter from Dr Blacklock to a friend of 
mine overthrew all my schemes, by opening new prospects to my poetic ambition. 
The doctor belonged to « at of oritics for whose applause I had not dared to hope. 
His opinion, that I would meet with encouragement in Edinburgh for a second edi- 
tion, fred me so much, that away I posted for that city, without a single acquaint- 
ance, or a single letter of introduction. The baneful star that had so long shed its 
blasting influence in my zenith, for once made a revolution to the nadir ; and a kind 
Providence placed me under the patronage of one of the noblest of men—the Earl 
of Glencairn. Oudlie mot, Grand Dieu, si jamats je Voublie. 

“JI need relate no further. At Edinburgh I was in a new world; I mingled 
among many classes of men, but all of them new to me, and I was all attention to 
catch the characters and the manners living as they rise. Whether I have profited 
tine will show.” .... 

His wretchednoss at this orisis was extreme. He saw himself divorced from the 
object of his wartaest Jove, for his poverty ; and his pride rose in arms. He renewed 
an intimacy he had formed with Mary Campbell, his famous “Highland Mary ;” 
and it was agreed that they should shortly be married. Before going home to the 
High'ands to make arrangements for her union with the poet, the lovers had a 
romantic parting one Sunday in May on the beautiful banks of the Ayr. Mr 
Cromek says—-“ Their adieu was performed with all those simple and striking cere- 
monials which rustic sentiment has devised to prolong tender emotions and to 
impose awe. The lovers stood on each side of a small purling brook,” (most probably 
the Fuaile,) “they laved their hands in the limpid stream—and, holding a Bible 
between them, pronounced their vows to be faithful to each other.” The lovers 
exchanged Bibles. That presented by Burns to Mary is now in the monument at 
Alloway. It is in two volumes. In a blank leaf of the one is inscribed in the hand- 
writing of the bard, “ And ye shall not swear by My name falsely. I am the Lord,” 
Levit. xix. 12. On the second volume, “Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 
shalt perform unto the Lord thite oaths,” Matt. v. 33. So keenly does he seena 
to have felt the faithlessness of Jean that he fences his betrothal to Mary with the 
most awful sanctions of religion. The lovers never met more, poor Mary having 
died of feverat Greenock. But her sweet image was faithfully mirrored on the heart 
of Burns, and few can read unmoved his affecting verses “To Mary in Heaven,” 
written many years after. Mr William Douglas, engraver, Edinburgh, in a paper 
read before the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, proved beyond a doubt that Burns's 
attachment to Mary was but an episode in the affair of Armour, a thing never before 
suspected. But it is quite in consonance with all that we know of Burns’s impul- 
sive character. His indignation against Armour was at first furious: “ Against two 
things,” he writes at this period, “Iam fixed as fate—staying at home, and owning 
Fe conjngally. The first, by heaven, I will not do! the last, by hell, I will never 

0!” 

The proposals for publishing, which had been circulated among his friends, were 
so favourably entertained that the printing of the poems was finally resolved upon. 
John Wilson, a Kilmarnock bookseller, the “Wee Johnny” of a not very happy 
epigram, was the printer. During the latter part of June and the whole of July 
1786, the now world-famous poems were going through an obscure provincial press. 

¢ He was atill fixed in purpose to proceed to the West Indies, though he now wrote 
af the matter no longer in the high-tragic, but rather in the comic, vein :-~ 


“ Jamnica bodies, use him weel, 
And hap him in a cozie biei ; 
Yell find him aye a dainty chiel, 

And fou o’ glee; 
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He wad na wrang’d the very deil, 
That’s owre the sen.”’ 


In a more serious mood, however, is the “ Farewell to the Brethren of St Jemen's 


Ladge, Torbolton” :-— 
*¢ Adieu! a heart-warm, fond adieu ! 

Dear brothers of the mystic tie/ 

Ye favour’d, ye enlighten’a tew, 
Companions of my social joy ; 

Though I to foreign lands must hie, 
Pursuing Fortune’s slidd’ry ba’, 

With melting heart, and brimful eye, 
I'll mind you still, though far awa’ !” 


Se ED ag RACE 


In anticipation of his leaving the country it was rumoured that old Armour was 
preparing to take legal measures to procure caution from the poet for the mainten- 
ance of his expected offspring. Burns, either unable to procure the caution re- 
quired—some five pounds a-year—or deeming himself, from the shabby treatment he 
had experienced from Jean’s father, morally released from all claims of support, 
removed quietly to the house of a relative, near Kilmarnock, taking with him his 
chest and what was necessary for his outfit for Jamaica. He was thus nearer the 
press ; and it is by no means unlikely that he kept a sharp outlook for the blood- 
hounds of the law, as incarceration would be the inevitable result of any diligence 
taken by Armour against the recalcitrant poet. A jail had unusual terrors for him, 
as we see now, from his letter to Dr Moore, and as we shall see in the sequel, imme- 
diately before his death. With his poetic instincts, and out-door habits, a prison 
were to him, as a cage to a singing bird, as confinement to “ the commoners of air.” 
It was amid circumstances so untoward that, in the end of July this year, appeared 
the wondrous volume, entitled “Poems, chiefly in the Scottish dialect, by Robert 
Burns,” with a manly touching preface, in which the poet modestly asserted his 
own consciousness of the poetic gift. The impression was of six hundred copies ; 
and so great was the demand for it that within two months a second edition of one 
thousand copies was under discussion. After paying all expenses, about twenty 
pounds remained to the bard—a mere pittance as literary work is now remunerated, 
and recalling vividly the ten pounds paid to Milton for the first edition of “ Para- 
dise Lost ”—but perfectly satisfactory as a peouniary result tu tue poet himself. 
The ear of the world was taken as it were by storm. A great original genius was 
once more vouchsafed to Scotland ; and the harp erst touched so skilfully by our 
Royal James and by Dunbar the “ Mackar,” was aguin in hands equally potent. “Old 
and young,” says Heron, “high atid low, grave and gay, learned or ignorant, were 
alike delighted, agitated, transported. I was at that time resident in Galloway, 
contiguous to Ayrshire, and I can well remember how even ploughboys and maid. 
servants would have gladly bestowed the wages they earned the most hardly, and 
with which they wanted to purchase necessary clothing, if they might but procure 
the works of Burns.” Persons of high social and literary rank became interested in 
him. Professor Dugald Stewart, whose summer residence was then at Catrine, Dr 
Hugh Blair on a visit to Stewart, and Mrs Dunlop of Dunlop, were all amazed at 
the prodigality of ge sius exhibited in the humble volume, and took a lively interest, 
in the history and success of the rustic minstrel. 

The Rev. George Lawrie, minister of the parish of Loudon, a man of high culture 
and character, and on terms of intimacy with the leading Scottish literati, had been 
much struck with the poems. The author appeared to him a man of too high mark 
to be allowed to pine in provineial obscurity, or to expatriate himself to a pestilen- 
tial climute to fulfil the duties of an ignoble occupation. He brought Burns and his 
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bok under the notice of Dr Blacklock of Edinburgh, that he might do what he 
could fot both with the literary magnates of the capital. Meanwhile Burns, whose 
fame was ringing “from Maidenkirk to John o’ Groats,” was perhaps the most 
exquisitely sniserable individual in the realm ; aud it was while passing over a bleak 
moor between Loudon Manse and Moassgiel in a windy autumn evening, clouds 
driving across the sky, and “ cold pelting showers at intervals adding discomfort of 
‘yody to cheerlessness of mind,” that he composed “ The Gloomy Night is Gathering 
Fast,” the last song he should ever measure in Caledonia :— 


* Farewell, old Ovila’s hills and dales, 
Her heathy moors and winding vales ; 
The scenes where wretched fancy roves, 
Pursuing past, unhappy loves! 
Farewell, my friends! farewell, my foes! 
My peace with these, my love with those— 
The bursting tears my heart declare ; 
Farewell, the bonnie banks of Ayr!” 


To Lawrie’s letter Blacklock returned a most enthusiastic reply, and suggested 
that a second edition, more numerous than the former, should be immediately 
printed. This letter was at once placed in the hands of Burns, and praise so high 
from so influential a quarter opened new prospects to his poetic ambition. He did 
not, however, as is generally supposed, and as one might be apt to imagine from 
his own letters, immediately adopt the resolution of proceeding to Edinburgh. 
‘The West Indian scheme was still uppermost, and but for the accidental delay of 
the vessel in which he had taken out his passage, he would probably have been on 
his way “ owre the sea” ere the prospect of success in the capital had opened on 
his view. Professor Stewart, at whose house of Catrine Burns had dined in com- 
pany with Basil, Lord Daer, thus describes the impression pioduced on him by the 
poet at this period of his history :—“ His manners were then, as they continued 
ever afterwards, simple, manly, and independent, strongly expressive of conscious 
genius and worth, but without anything that indicated forwardness, arrogance, or 
vanity. He took his share in conversation, but not more than belonged to him, and 
listened with apparent attention and deference on subjects where his want of edu- 
cation deprived him of the means of information. If there had been a little more 
of gentleness and accommodation in his temper, he would, I think, have been still 
more interesting, but he had been accustomed to give law in the circle of his ordinary 
acquaintance, and his dread of anything approaching to meanness or servility ren- 
dered his manner somewhat decided and hard. Nothing perhaps was more remark- 
able among his various attainments than the fluency, and precision, and originality 
of his language when he spoke in company, more particularly as he aimed at purity 
in his turn of expression, and avoided, more successfully than most Scotchmen, the 
peculiarities of Scottish phraseology.” But in other, and to Burns more geuial, 
company he sought to drown caro; and among the Gavin Hamiltons, and Tam 
Samsons, and other local worthies, it was his pride and his solace to set the table in 
aroar. Indecd, it was only over the social bowl, or in the act of composing, with 
the inspiring mantle of the Muse upon him, that he could for a mon ent forget the 
Rad conditions of his lot. 

He at last resolved to try his fortune in Edinburgh, impelled thereto by Black- 
lock’s letter, and by Mr Ballantyne of Ayr, who represented tu him that thav ity 
was the fittest place for bringing out a second edition with success. He reached the 
capital on the 28th of November ; and being introduced by Mr Dalrymple of Orange- 
Geld to the Earl of Glencairn, that nobleman induced C i i 

; reech, then the leading Edin 
burgh publisher, aud who had in early life been nis tutor, to undertake the proposed 
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republication, and got the Caledonian Hunt, one and all, to subscribe for copies at 
& guinea cach, Besides, Mr Mackenzie wrote a highly eulogistic and genial critique 
of the Kilmarnook edition in the Lounger; and this recognition of his genius by 
the greatest living authority in Scotland at once established and confirmed his repu- 
tation among all classes of his countrymen. He found himself at once the lion of 
the season. The Duchess of Gordon, the witty Harry Erskine, Lord Monboddo, Dr 
Reberteon, Dr Blair, Dr Gregory, Dr Adam Ferguson, Mr Mackenzie, and Mr Fraser 
Tytler, adopted him into their society, and were more captivated by the vigour of 
his understanding and the force and brilliancy of his convereation than they had 
been even by his wondrous poems. Taken from the plovgh-tail into the most die 
tinguished society in Edinburgh, into a cirele more brilliant and renowned than any 
that has since graced our ancient capital, and which could not have been surpassed 
for all that really dignifies humanity in any capital in Europe, the Ayrshire peasant 
never for a moment lost his head ; but, with the witching cup of flattery in his hand, 
remained unintoxicated ; weigted calmly his true position and relation to the mag- 
nates of literature, fashion, and rank with whom he was thus strangely brought into 
contact ; foresaw that the popular breeze would soon swell other sails ; and meditated 
an early retreat to the humble scenes and occupations he had so glorified in immortal 
verse, No taint of awkwardness, servility, mauvaise honte, or presumption infected 
his intercourse with men whose fame was in all mouths, and into whose society not 
many months before he could never have anticipated an introducti n. The only 
noticeable trace of rustic breeding was a hardness and decisiveness in delivering his 
opinions, which made it unpleasant for any one to differ with him, owing partly to 
his being accustomed to give the law in his own circle at home, but perhaps more to 
his determination to bate no jot of self-respect, and to assert the dignity of man- 
hceod wherever he was one of t*7o or three met together. 

The new edit’on appeared on the 21st of April. There were fifteen hundred sub- 

criber3, engaging for two thousand eight hundred copies. “Death and Dr Horn 
neok,’ “The Ordination,” and the “ Address to the Unco Guid,” though written 
some considerable time before, were now first published. The “ Brigs of Ayr,” 
“Tam Samson’s Elegy,” and the “ Address to Edinburgh,” were the principal new 
poems which appeared. A few juvenile pieces of no great moment were also added, 
and the volume was dedicated to “The Noblemen and Gentlemen of the Caledonian 
Hunt.” The dedication is extremely characteristic, It breathes a noble spirit of 
independence, but ‘s couched in language which the severer taste of the present day 
would pronounce somewhat inflated. To Mrs Dunlop he had written that he would 
clear between two and three hundred pounds by Creech’s edition. Thesum actually 
cleared must have been about six hundred pounds ; so that, on the whole, it is in- 
vorrect to charge the Scottish people of that day with stinginess to Burns, as he was 
datronised and paid more liberally than any Scottish author had ever been before, 
oy his own countrymen at least. 

The true source of complaint is, not that the metropolitan aristocracy did not 
give him money enough, but that they first féted and then deserted him for some 
new minister of excitement ; that they treated him not as a man but as a thing, a6 
a prodigy, a (usus nature to be gazed at with vulgar wonder and flung away when 
curiosity had beer sated. He foresaw this, and prepared himself for it, who shall 
say with how much chagrin and bitterness of heart? For if ever there lived a man 
who yearned for the loving sympathies of his fellows, and of the most exalted of 
his fellows, it was Burns, His own heart was so noble, his own instincts so gene- 
rous, his own sympathies so comprehensive, that neglect hurt him in a manner in- 
eonceivable to coarser natures, and “f the genial current of his soul.” And 
this he felt all the more that he was himself one of the siicerest of men ; that in his, 
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life as in his poetry there was no affectation or cant; that his loves and friendshi 3s 
and joys were real, and his miseries “no idly feigned poetic pains.” 

This perfect truthfulness and healthfulness of soul, as has been remarked by a 
keen observer, is nowhere more strikingly exbibited than in his choice of subje ts 
for his poems. He does not select the distant, the imposing, the great. What lies 
at his feet, what comes daily under his eye, the joys and sorrows, loves and f ars 
and hopes of quite unheroic personages—farm-labourers and nut-brown maiden of 
the byre and hay-field and corn-rig—the kye rowting in the loan, the wounded hare, 
the owrie cattle, the “ muirs and mosses many” of his own Scotia, and her lone g ens 
of green bracken, more lovely and beloved than bowers of sweet myrtle, are to him 
the subjects of finest inspiration. He is everywhere and in everything natural, 
Strength and gracefulness and perfect mastery of his subject peculiarly characterise 
him. He is perhaps the most graphic of poets. His descriptions bring the very 
scenes before our eyes, for his own vision was clear, and often a single happy epithet 
makes as it were “a sunshine in a shady place.” Withal he is as emphaticash is 
vivid. There is nothing weak or garrulous in him. The vigour of his intellectual 
conceptions is as marked as the more peculiar gifts of the muse. Hence he was no 
were poet. In any walk of life, in any department of literature, steady effort would 
have borne him to the van. He had a fine though uncultivated gift of speculation : 
and whoever deems that he was a mere moonstruck, melodious singer, unfitted for 
the ways and works of men, has yet to read his character. For he was full of 
practical sagacity ; not to be duped by any; saw through character at a glance ; and, 
could he have willed it strongly, might have commanded any position that he aimed 
at, But herein lay his weakness. Towill strongly he had never learned. Whether 
his passions led him astray with light Not from heaven; whether hereditary hypo- 
chondria had embittered the springs of life, and made world’s gear and worldly dis- 
tinction appear not worth contending for; or the too great strain on his youthful 
energies necessitated by the unpropitious fortunes of his father had somehow de- 
pressed his vital powers, it is needless to inquire. And yet, strong and practical an 
was his intellect, the finer attributes of the poetic temperament had been largely 
given te him. In tenderness and playful pathos he is unsurpassed. Humour, espe- 
cially that species of it characteristic of his countrymen, he possessed in rich abun- 
dance. But what intellectual stature, what degree of poetic development, he might 
have attained under happier circumstances and a longer life, though we may con- 
jecture, we can never know. That he has nevertheless left his impress so strongly 
marked on his country’s thought and speech, makes it the more apparent how great 
he was, and the more to be regretted that his sun went down ere it had reached its 
meridian. ° 

A character of such commingled strength and weakness would feel keenly and 
resent fiercely the neglect of society after its first outbreak of vulgar wonder had 
been sated, And it was well known that he was, in circles less select, wont to set 
the table in a roar with sarcasms aimed at the social leaders of the capital. Hence, 
though his conversation had carried a duchess off her feet, and been the more than 
nine days’ wonder of the season, he began to experience cold looks and distant 
recoguitions from those who before had been bvisterous in their welcome and admira- 
tion, He had anticipated this; but still it may have so irritated him that a too 
frequent resort to looser companions, who at least thought they borrowed honour 
from the Ayrshire bard, and with whom he could take his ease in his inn, may have 
been the consequence. 

It had always been a favourite idea with him to take leisurely pilgrimages over 
Bcotland, visiting scenes famous in history and tradition, and notable as the localities 
af national song, Aocordingly, after the labours of the press were over, and he had 
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the coramand of, to him, a considerable sum of money, he left Edinburgh on Satur- 
day the Sth of May 1787,in company with Mr Robort Ainslie, a young gentleman of 
Berwickshire, then serving his apprenticeship as a writer to the signet, to visit the 
scenery of the Southern Border, so famous in the ditties of the old minstrels whose 
mantles had fallen upon himself. His intention was to return by Dumfries to in- 
spect the farms on the estate of Dalswinton, belonging to Mr Patrick Miller, one of 
the earliest and kindest of his Edinburgh patrons, who, Burns’s resolution of return- 
ing to his original occupation having been expressed, wished greatly to have him for 
a tenant. Meanwhile Ainslie and the poet pursued their pilgrimage on horseback, 
Burns bestriding Jenny Geddes, named after the virago who hurled her stool at the 
head of the Dean of Edinburgh, on the 23d of July 1637, when attempting to intro- 
duce the Liturgy into the service of St Giles, and with whom the poet’s mare seems 
to have had much incommon. He kept a journal of this tour, noting not merely 
what was picturesque in scenery and strange in adventure, but remarking with 
great sagacity on men and manners, and furnishing the germs of what might be 
easily manufactured into several “ genteel comedies.’ After visiting most of the 
famed localities of the Southern Border, with the exception of the “ dowie dens’ 

of Yarrow, which he was forced to stop short of, no doubt much to his disappoint 

ment, by bad rainy weather, he crossed over into England, visiting Alnwick, Wark- 
worth, Morpeth, Newcastle, Hexham, Wardrew, Longtown, and Carlisle. From Car- 
lisle, on June Ist, he addressed a letter, in the broadest vernacular of Scotland, to 
Mr William Nicol of the High School, a man of some ability but of extreme coarse- 
ness and rudeness of manners, and a teacher of extraordinary severity. His name is 
preserved beyond the possibility of decay in “ Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut.” In 
that letter he says: “ I'll be in Dumfries the morn gif the beast be to the fore and 
the branks bide hale.” From Dumfries he proceeded to Dalswinton, lingering about 
a week in the district, admiring the beautiful scenery of the Nith, but dubious of 
risking the profits of his muse on fields stony and “ out of heart.’ He arrived in 
Mauchline on the 9th of June; and when the son who, six months before, had left 
Mossgiel poor, comparatively obscure, skulking from a jail, with his tenderest affec- 
tious cruelly lacerated, and his relationship spurned by a village mason, opened the 
door of Mossgiel homestead and stood unheralded amid his family, his name now the 
most famous in the land, his genius recognised by the highest tribunals, his social 
successes ringing “Scotland thorough,” great must have been his mother's pride and 
joy, though all she said was, “ O Robert!” and great the pride and joy of the 
faithful Gilbert and of the rest of the household, though as quietly expressed as 
their mother’s had been. 

He immediately called on the Armours, ostensibly to see his daughter. Jean had, 
in the previous September, given birth to twins, and it was arranged that one of 
them, a boy, should be brought up at Mossgiel, and the other, a girl, by the Armours. 
He found the Armours only too well pleased to see him, and their servility stirred 
his bile, and provoked his misanthropy. His prospects were uncertain, farming he 
was afraid tu risk, and he still entertained the idea, as a last resource, of trying 
J muicu. He seems, from a letter of this period to Nicol, to have had an access of 
melancholy, dismal forebodings of the future, a distrust of fortune, a suspicion th .t 
the groat had been using him as a mere passing instrument of excitement, and a | 
consequent rising of his soul in arms against mankind. That one who had been on a 
sudden raised so high from an estate so low should fall foul of Fortune in terms ap) a- 
rently so unjustifiable, has excited surprise and censure ; but having lived for a season 
* too much in the sun,” nothing else could have been expected from one so tremu- 
lously sensitive when he found himself once more in his humble home, and at a dia. 
tanve from the escitement, and, may it be said? from the flattery, refined or mére 
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gross, seldom unacceptable, if given in sincerity and truth, to the poetic tempera 
ment. At all events he could uot as yet settle down quietly to his ordinary pun 
suite, and it seems that he started from Mauchline on a Highland tour of which the 
particulars are not very fully known. Jenny Geddes was again his travelling con. 
panion. We find him at Inverary, where he composed a very unjust and injudicivus 
epigram affecting the Duke of Argyle ; next dancing at a Highland gentleman’s los- 
pitable mansion till three in the morning ; thereafter plying the punch-bo wl till six ; 
and then spending the day on Loch Lomond, dining at Dumbarton, and running a 
mad race on Jenny Geddes, with a breekless Highlandman ou a good horse, all the 
performers, horses and men, coming of course to grief. 

He spent the month of July at Mossgiel. His fame procured him many friend- 
ships, and his society was much courted. Dugald Stewart met him twice, once in 
his own house at Catrine, where Buros was his guest, and again at a masonic lodge 
at Mauchline. From what fell under Stewart’s observation now, despite the whispers 
that were busy with Burns’s good uname, he “should have concluded in favour of hia 
habits of sobriety.” It was also now that Burus wrote from Mossgiel that most 
interesting autobiographical letter to Dr Moore, so characteristic of him, and te 
which we have so often referred. 

That he might have a final settlement with Creech, he returned to Edinburgh, 
arriving there on the 7th of August, He had also arranged to start on a Highland 
tour with Nicol of the High School, a man with many good qualities, yet withal su 
irascible that Burns compared himself “ with such a compagnon de voyage to a man 
travelling with a loaded blunderbuss at full cock!” They left Edinburgh on Satur- 
day, 25th of August 1787, and, as during the previous tour on the Border, Burns kept 
a diary. The travellers went by Linlithgow, Falkirk, Stirling, taking Curron Iron- 
works and Bannockburn bythe way. Burns's feelings on the field of Bannockburn were 
wrought up to a high pitch of patriotism, He turned aside to visit Harvieston, in 
the valley of the Devon, where some relatives of Gavin Hamilton resided. Along 
with these he visited Caudron Linn, Rumbling Brig, and Deil’s Mill, Nicol and the 
poet made good use of their time, and we soon find them at Dunkeld. Next day 
they hear Niel Gow play, and afterwards sup with the Duchess of Athole at Blair, 
where Josiah, afterwards Professor Walker, previously known to Burns, was residing 
in the capacity of tutor. Walker furnished Dr Currie with a very interesting 
account of the visit. It appears the ducal circle was enchanted with Burns's con- 
versation. He seemed to apprehend at once his proper relation to his hosts, and 
charmed them much by drinking to the fine young family as “ honest men and 
bonnie lasses.” Nicol’s waywardness prevented the poet from prolonging his stay, 
which was unfortunate in this respect, that Mr Dundas, afterwards Viscouut Mel- 
ville, the great dispenser of Scottish patronage, was daily expected on a visit. As it 
was, however, he was fortunate in procuring the acquaintanceship of Mr Graham of 
Fintray, who eventually proved a valuable friend. To mark his sense of the kind- 
ness of his noble entertainers, he transmitted from Inverness, in a letter to Walker, 
“The humble petition of Bruar Water to the noble Duke of Athole.” From Blair 
they went up the Garry, crossed the Spey, visiting as they proceeded the places of 
most remarkable interest, such as Castle Cawdor, “ where Macbeth murdered King 
Duncan,” Culloden Moor, Elgin Cathedral, and Gordon Castle, where Burns, calling 
by himself, was invited to dinner by his old acquaintance the duchess. As Nicol, 
however, had not accompanied the poet, he rose to depart as soon as decency per- 
mitted, informing his hosta of his fellow-traveller's being in the village. Nicol was 
invited to th: castle; but his blood was up at the fancied slight he had received, 
and Burns found himself under the necessity of immediately proceeding with the 
angry dominie, or of separating from him altogether, a thing not in consonance with 
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his generous nature. To mark his sense of the kindness he had received, he com- 
posed a little poem, beginning, “Streams that glide in orient plains.” He visited 
his paternal relations at Stonehaven and Montrose, and arrived again in Edinburgh 
on the 16th of September, having travelled 600 miles in twenty-two daya. 

He had intended to be at Dalswioton again in August, but had not been able +o 
keep his appointment. Meanwhile he not only entered heart and soul into the task 
of aiding Johnson in getting up his Musical Museum, but endeavoured to enlist 
poets and musicians as fellow-workers with him—song-writers, like Skinner, author 
of “Tullochgorum,” and, per ambages, the noble author of “Cauld Kail in Aber 
deen.” He again set out on a ten-days’ tour. He visited hia old friends at Har- 
vieston, Sir William Murray of Ochtertyre,and Mr Ramsay of Ochtertyre (a different 
place near Stirling,) a gentleman well qualified, from somewhat of kindred genius, 
to sympathise with his guest, and, from his knowledge of the world, to give him 
judicious counsel, both as a poet and a man. His companion on this tour was a 
Dr Adair. He returned to Edinburgh on the 20th of October, ill with a cold con- 
tracted on his journey. He was detained in the capital apparently against his will, 
by a desire to obtain a final settlement with Creech, the most dilatory of mortals in 
drawing his purse ; but had at last determined to leave it, for a time at least, early 
in December, when, having been overset by a drunken coachman, he was confined 
to his lodgings by a bruised knee. Now commenced his intimacy with Mra 
M‘Lehose, the Clarinda of those tawdry letters, so dear to inexperienced youths and 
maidens, but so revolting to every mature person of the least taste. He was again 
in @ complication of miseries—hypochondria, remorse for past errors, doubts of 
Oreech’s solvency, miseries only transiently relieved by Sylvander’s tragic raptures 
for Clarinda. To crown all, Jean was once more soon to be a mother “yet nae 
wife,” and her father had turned her out of doors, so that the poet, confined with 
his bruised limb, had to write to a friend to procure shelter for the hapless partner 
of his indiscretion. His ideas now fixed themselves on the excise as a means of 
sustaining life. He gave in an application, was examined by a supervisor, and 
applied to Graham of Fintray and the Earl of Glencairn to forward his views. His 
ua hematical training at Kirkoswald both suggested and qualified him for this new 
occupation. 

While thus confined by his bruised limb, the second volume of Johnson's Museum 
was published, owing almost all its attractiveness both of poetry or music to Burns’s 
personal exertions. He left Edinburgh on Monday the 18th of February, proceeding 
by Glasgow, Paisley, and Kilmarnock to Mossgiel. On the 25th he went to Dal- 
swinton, taking with him a sagacious practical farmer, to aid him in coming to some 
definite resolution as to whether he should be a tenant of Mr Miller, and if so, as to 
what farm he should select. From Cumnock he wrote hopefully to Clarinda about 
the farming project, This was on the 2d of March, and on the 5th Clarinda alludes 
in a letter to the approaching accouchement of Jean, and expresses sincere pity for 
that hapless young woman. Burhs thought that Jean had no legal claims on him 
as a husband ; and it is well known that Clarinda, in the fierce energy of her pas- 
sion, wished him to bind himself to none in marriage, in the hope that cireum- 
stances might arise to allow of hor own union with him. It appeara, therefure, that 
Sylvander, Burns’s Arcadian sobriquet in his correspondence with Mrs M‘Lehose,, 
as well as that passionate-hearted, ill-starred woman herself, would have hesitated 
little to throw poor Armour over altogether, the poet however taking care that 
Jean and her expected offspring should experience from his humanity that support 
and shelter which they might have looked for in vain from his shattered love. 
Meanwhile Burns procured temporary shelter for her in Tarbolton, and afterwards 
eed her removed to Mauchline. He ao far reconciled the Armonrs to their erring 
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ionghter, that Mrs Armour attended Jean in her confinement. Again she presented 
* Rob Mossgiel” with twins, both daughters, who died a few days after their birth. 

On the 13th of March he concluded a bargain with Mr Miller for the farm of, 
Ellisland, on the banks of the Nith, between five and six miles above Dumfries. He 
had the choice of three farms, of which he chose the worst, because it was the most 
romantically situated, It was stony and impoverished, but it must be confessed 
that the landlord gave him an easy bargain, He had alsoa few days before accom- 
plished two objects of importance to him—he had got a settlement with Creech, and 
had obtained an order from the Board of Excise for his instructions in the techni- 
calities of the profession. These were to be imparted to him by an officer at Tar- 
bolton, and it was desirable that they should be completed before the 25th of May, 
when he was to enter on his lease of Ellisland. He would have at this time about 
£400 in his pooket, and of this he advanced £180 to his brother Gilbert to enable 
him to struggle on with the cold soil of Mossgiel, and keep the family together in 
something like comfort, 

In a letter to James Smith, Avon Printfield, Linlithgow, dated April 28, 1788, 
Burns first acknowledged his intention to make Jean “an honest woman.” He had 
always had a warm affection for her, chilled naturally for a time by her own and her 
parents’ conduct towards him; but cast as she now was upon his protection, his 
love was rekindled, being strongly fanned by his natural tenderness of heart. 

He tovuk up his residence at Ellisland on the 13th of June. He had to get a new 
steading built, and Jean and her child, one of the first twins, had to remain at 
Mauchline. To Mrs Dunlop he acknowledged his marriage, and his satisfaction 
with his choice. That he had done her justice reconciled himself to his better in- 
stincts. Providing a home by the banks of the Nith for the loved one not fur from 
the banks of the Ayr, his conscience became calm, and his affections took eager 
flight to the quondam “ Mauchline belle.” It was while animated by these feelings 
that he composed his famous song, “Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw,” and the 
warm and luxuri nt stanzas beginning, “Ob, were I on Parnassus’ hill!” 

On the 5th of August, Robert Burns and Jean Armour were formally declared hus- 
band and wife by the church. His new house not being ready so early as he had 
expected, he br ught Mrs Burns to Dumfriesshire in the first week of December, 
having obtained temporary accommodation for her at a neighbouring farm. United 
to his wife and family, surrounded by a househvld-train, however humble, his feek 
ings welled over in song, “I hae a wife o’ my ain,” &c, 

It was not long, however, before he had reason to despair of succeeding as the 
farmer of Ellisland, and he took measures to obtain an appointment as an exciseman 
in his own district. He disclosed his views to Dr Moore, and in the midst of his 
despondency a flash of hope, characteristically enough, cheers him on; for, while 
hinting that an excise officer’s position would be acceptable, he sees a supervisorship 
or surveyor-generalship looming in the future. 

Ellisland was a pleasant spot, and in the neighbourhood were some very worthy 
men who cultivated the acquaintance of Burns, Among others, Captain Riddel of 
Glenriddel, and Mr M‘Murdo, chamberlain to the Duke of Queensberry, and residing 
in Drumlanrig Castle. He would have been very happy here had fortune been 
more propitious, He exerted himeelf, in conjunction with Captain Riddel, to estab- 
lish a parish library, perhaps among the first of such in Scotland. His feelings 
towards Creech had undergone a change, and he now corresponded with him in 
friendly terms, and supplied him, gratis, with copies of his more recent productions 
for a contemplated new edition. Ecclesiastical disputes still raging in the west, he 
wrote *The Kirk’s Alarm,” in behalf of Dr M‘Gill of Ayr, whom he looked on as 
an injured honest man; but M‘Gill having giving in a document expressive of hia | 
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regret fox having disturbed the peace of the church, the storm of persecution wae 
allayed. . 

Mrs Bures, now residing in the new house at Ellisland, having given birth to a son, 
on the 18th of August 1789, the poet, anticipating increased household expenditure, 
applied to Graham of Fintray to be appointed excive officer of the district in which 
he lived. Ellisland was to be converted into a dairy farm, managed principally Ly 
the females of the establishment, thus giving the poet time for attending to official 
duties, 

Two bacchanalian productions of the highest merit, “Willie brewed a peck o 
maut,” and “The Whistle,” were now written. It has been strenuously asserted 
that Burns was not present at the famuus contest for the whistle, but it has been 
clearly established that he was, nor can any candid man, all circumstances considered, 
attach to him the slightest blame. He was as sober as a lark when the contest closed. 
Though now happy, most happy with his Jean, the vision of Mary Campbell some- 
times floated before his mental vision, and at the close of an autumn day, three years 
after poor Mary’s untimely death, he composed the verses, “To Mary in Heaven.” He 
was appointed to the excise, but his district comprehended ten parishes, and neither 
his farming operations nor his poetic studies could prosper well with a man who had 
to ride on an average two hundred miles a week. He was, however, zealous and con- 
ecientious in the discharge of his official duties, and lis over-exertion laid him on a 
sick bed. His diligence gratified his superiors to ‘such a degree, that, when he had 
been only a twelvemonth in the service, his promotion to a supervisorship, it might 
have been of £200 a year, was contemplated. Old friends sometimes looked in on 
him, as Mr Ramsay of Ochtertyre and Robert Ainslie. Such days were to be 
marked by a white stone, In one day, at Ellisland, he composed what he himself 
deemed the best of his poems, “Tam o’ Shanter,” for Captain Grose’s “ Antiquities 
of Scotland.” He wished Alloway Kirk to be delineated in that work, and Grose 
agreed to do so if the ingenious Mr Robert Burns should write for it a “ pretty tale.” 

Burns was now falling into straitened circumstances. Ellisland was eating up the 
profits of his muse, Yet it never occurred to him to rliyme for anything but “ fun.” 
In spring 1791 he had stated to Lady Elizabeth Cunningham that but for the excise 
he would have had to give up the farm. Perliuwps he was not a very good farmer, 
Such is the general and perhaps correct impression. He now only waited promotion 
to throw up the farm altogether. His hopes of a supervisorship were for the pre- 
sent blasted, but he received an appointment to Dumfries, with a salary of £70, 
which was £20 more than he had at Ellisland, and, besides, he was not required to 
keep a horse, Accordingly he left Ellisland, and quitting the freedom of the country 
for the smoky town, he settled down in a small house in the southern capital of 
Scotland, in the winter of 1791. 

It is generally agreed that after settling in Dumfries his moral course was down- 
ward rather than otherwise ; and if fame had been busy with his character before 
ehe had fairer scope now. Let it be owned once for all that there is some truth in 
this; at the same time, many of the tales circulated to his hurt were either lies or 
greatly exaggerated ; nay, if carefully examined in the light of co-existing circum- 
stances, in nowise discreditable to him. He was a man of too much mark to escape 
from the consequences of even the appearance of evil at the hands of those who lay 
in wait for his halting. Your ordinary blockhead is of all men the dullest and most — 
malignant; and a fellow-feeling of common danger leagued the dull into one against 
such a dissector of men’s minds and motives, such a master of withering sarcasm 
and crucifying impromptu. Dumfries, like most Scottish towns of similar size and 
character even now, still mnore seventy-five years ago, contained a goodly proportion 
of men of comparatively easy circumstances who scarcely knew how to fill up the 
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entire day. Their meridian, or twelve-hours’ dram, their four o'clock dram, and a 
tumbler or two of toddy in the evening in their favourite howf’, was a regular part 
of the business, at least of the routine, of every day. These men seldom got highly 
intoxicated, as may be understood from this having been a daily practice, and frurn 
their having been generally men in fair businesses. They were soakers, tipplera, 
their breath never free from the smell of whisky, fresh or stale, but drunkards they 
were not. Again, there were young doctors, lawyers, writers’ clerks, who could not so 
indulge during the day, but who preferred something more sprightly in their evening 
compotations. By both these classes a man like Burns, who, however, never indulged 
in the forenoon, was eagerly welcomed, illustrating their orgies by the splendour of 
his genius and renown, and bringing in his conversation, whether as sallies of wit, 
floods of broad merriment, outbursts of indefensible coarseness, or electric flashes of 
pathos drawing tears from every eye, a wealth of social stimulus that could not be 
found elsewhere. That he had not indulged much before he came to Dumfries is 
indisputably established. That a man whose clear income was £7 per annuu, as 
his was at Lochlea and Mossgiel, who clothed himself respectably as became his 
station, and owed no man anything, could have been a drunkard, nay, could have 
been often within the walls of a public-house, is clear on the very face of it. Only 
on two suppositions could this have been the case. First, that Burus was a lounger 
hanging about inn doors at Torbolton or Mauchline, for a chance treat from any far- 
mer or bagman, who might think the drink well earned by the brilliancy of the con- 
versation ; or, second, that he sorned on his rustic compeers. But Burns was a 
man of the most conscientious industry, and his highness of spirit would not brook 
to accept of anything from any man without paying his fair share of the Jawin’. Auld 
Nanse Tinnock, the Mauchline hostel wife, who found herself and hostelrie suddenly 
rendered famous by the “ Barnest Cry and Prayer,” stoutly denied, and truthfully, 
that he had been wont to study politics in Aer house at least “over a glass of guid 
auld Scotch drink.’ And when he tells Lapraik,— 





** The four-gill chap, we’se gar him clatter, 
An’ kirsen him wi’ reekin’ water ; 
Syne we "ll sit down an’ tak’ cur whitter, 
To cheer our heart,” 


---it is well enough known that “the four-gill chap” was in the same category with the 
delicacies of the feast of Barmecide. How it fared with him in Edinburgh cannot 
be perfectly known. But charges of habitual or even frequent intoxication were 
never preferred, though a very considerable amount of free living might be pardoned 
him, when we consider the elevation to which he was so suddenly raised, the vager- 
ness with which his company was sought after, the comparative idleness in which 
he found himself after a life of labour so severe, that he himself says it was “ the 
unceasing moil of a galley-slave,” a style of living that might be called in comparison 
luxnrious, and a greater abundance of cash than he had ever before possessed. Yet, 
when about to leave Edinburgh, Dr Blair addressed to him a most friendly and affeo- 
tionate letter, in which his having stood firm and calm and uuseduced amid the dazzling 
circumstances by which he had been tried is particularly enlarged upon. At Ellisland 
we know Lis life was one of temperance and industry, and that he spoke the literal truth 
when he said that he had taken down his punch-bowl from its dusty cornor on some 
particular occasion of merry-making. At all times he was apt to be intruded on, 
sometimes by shallow blockheads who were no mates for him, at other times by men 
of worth and standing, literary and social; and to both classes alike he was apt to 
Give up his time and impair his means by a hearty and abundant hospitality. His 
vas not the calculating head and the chill heart in hours of good-fellowship ; in every 
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his pearls before those who could not appreciate them, and neglected his true intes- 
eats to gratify the laudable or vulgar, and therefore impertinent, curiosity of many 
who, whether fitted to appreciate or not the wondrous being with whom they had 
been brought into contact, robbed him, and through him posterity, of that which 
could not in any case so enrich them, as it made him and has made us poor indeed, 
The country gentry, too, for a season, were urgent for his presence at their tables, 
And whilst it must have been gratifying both to Burns and them, it was on the 
whole injurious. For it broke in upon his leisure, tended to produce, if it did not 
actually produce, dissatisfaction with the humble ménage at home, and put him 
altogether in a false position. He was the earthen pot sailing down the stream 
among the brazen ones, and sure to come to grief ; as the fable of the boys and frogs 
has it—“ What is sport to you is death to us.” Had these local magnates exerted 
themselves, as it is possible they might have done successfully, to have got promo- 
tion for him in his humble self-elected calling, and thereby have procured for him 
an income large enough to have kept his mind at ease with regard to his family, and 
for himself a prospect of greater leisure for poetical activity, something might be 
pardoned to their selfishness, If they had taken away much, it could have been 
said that they had given something, or had tried to give sumething, in return. But 
they threw aside the flower after they had extracted half its sweetness, and went on 
their way and made no sign. 

It is said that when it was plain that farming Ellivland had proved a failure, and, 
from some political sentiments uttered, or misdemeanours or indiscretions acted, in 
Dumfries, his prospects in the excise were overclouded, or supposed to be so, his 
conduct was less circumspect than usual. If such were the case, do we not see 
similar results every day? Sorrow is proverbially thirsty; and if, from a regard to 
human frailty, we condone ordinary mortals for losing heart when fortune frowns, 
how much more ought we to pardon a being so impressionable as a poet, and that 
poet Burns! But is it true that Burns so demeaned himself in actual or dreaded 
misfortune ? And is it true, and if so, how true, that Burns by his political sins 
brought himself under the chastisement or reproof of his superiors? To answer 
this it will be necessary to glance at the state of politics in Great Britain and France 
at the period under review. 

The French Revolution of 1789 did not immediately affect the sentiments and 
expressions of Burns, so far as can be learned from his writings; but most men 
of ardent temperament and liberal opinions watched eagerly for the results of an 
experiment that was to introduce liberty, fraternity, and equality among men. The 
position of the unfortunate Louis was viewed with alarm by all dynasties, and by the 
governing classes generally, as something that boded no good to their order. The 
British Government and its functionaries, high and low, were naturally on the alert to 
prevent the spread of those dangerous doctrines which had in their eyes proved so 
fatal to the cause of order. Burns had a half-sentimental Jucobitism, which had 
already subjected him to suspicion from the indiscreet publicity he had given it in 
the unfortunate verses written on an inn window at Stirling. At a period of 
glarm and suspicion, this would readily be remembered; and, from his fame 
asa poet, and his position as a servant of the Government, his conduct would be 
narrowly observed. At a moment of public alarm a race of vile informers finds 
encouragement and reward from the represeutatives of power; and men, otherwise 
highminded and honourable, in the panic of the hour became merciless, uncharitable, 
and intolerant of everything like independent thought and action. The latent 
Jacobitisin of Scotland came to the surface as a sort of half-Jacobinism, merely be 
cause it was known to be distasteful to the reigning family. Burns, not only as a 
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quasi-Jncobite, but in common with « large proportion of the most enlightened and 
thoughtful of his fellow-subjects generally, expressed himself more freely, in the way 
of sympathy with the French patriots, than was disoreet in one in his position. 
Hence many eyes were turned upon him with watchful spite; and the disaffected « 
gauger, if his conduct were out of joint, or his ciroumstances embarrassed, would 
find neithir generous criticism nor brotherly sympathy. As matters grew more 
serious in France, the most of those who at first had hailed the Revolution as the 
inauguration of a millennium of liberty were compelled to withdraw their sympathies, 
and to cling with increased fondness to the constitutional form of government 
established here. Dumfries was a Tory town, and political feeling is generally ran- 
corous in direct proportion to its distance from the centre of power. Burns was a 
Whig; and the chief men who had patronised him in Edinburgh, and the squires 
whom he mixed with oftenest in Dumfriesshire, as well as his superiors in the excise 
there, were of the same political creed. That he was a Whig, and the man of great- 
est mark in the town, made him particularly obnoxious to the Tory gentlemen, 
especially as there was a suspicion that he was a turncoat, and had held different 
opinions before he had “ fallen in Whiggish hends.” A distich applied to Burns has 
been preserved by Sir Walter Scott :— 


* A Whig, I guess, but Rab ’s a Tory, 
And gi’es us mony « funny story.” 


Whether this be true or not, it is certain that for some time Burns was a marked 
man, In so small a place he could not but know this; and it is not difficult to 
imagine that a man of such haughtiness of spirit could ill brook the scorn or insol- 
ence of any, of whatever rank ; and that he would, from the vivacity of his tempera- 
ment, unconsciously even play into his enemies’ hands. His obnoxious political 
sentiments, and his stubborn pride of character—not formed to conciliate those 
whom he deemed treating him unworthily—had doubtless a great instrumentality 
in originating those tales to his discredit, which, like all doubtful stories about the 
eminent, ever find too ready credence. 

The affair of the four carronades sent by him to the French Convention, along 
with a letter expressive of his sympathy with their exertions in the cause of liberty, 
has had perhaps in some quarters undue importance attached to it. The Solway 
Firth, from its proximity to and easiness of access from the Isle of Man, was much 
frequented by smuggling craft, and, on the Scottish side especially, there dwelt a 
race of most daring and unscrupulous smugglers. That contraband operations of 
almost incredible magnitude were here systematised and regularly carried on, is 
familiar to every reader of “ Redgauntlet.” On February 27th, 1792, a suspicious- 
looking craft was discovered in the Firth, and Burns, with others, was set to watch 
her movements, Next day she stranded, and, it being discovered that her crew were 
numerous, well armed, and likely not to yield without formidable resistance, tv o offi- 
cers were despatched in different directions for troops. On their arrival, Bur 18, put- 
ting bimself at their head, entered the water sword in hand, and boarded the shi p, when 
the crew, losing heart, submitted without a struggle. Here, as in all his pro-essional 
requirements, he exhibited himself a brave and zealous officer. The vessel, with all 
her stores and arms, was sold at Dumfries ; and Burns, purchasing four carronades 
for L.3, sent them, with a letter as above mentioned, to the French Convention. 

Mr Chambers, by a careful examination of dates, has shown that when the guns 
were bought, no such body as the French Convention existed. This, however, 
matters little ; whether they were sent to the Convention or the Lezislative As- 
sembly, it was an extraordinary and uncalled-for act for a British citizen, and a ser- 
vaut of the Government, so far to step out of his way as to send munitions of war | 
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to a Gevetament viewed by his own with uneasy, if not exactly with hostile, feelings. 
The sentiments of the royal family were also known to be unfavourable to the 
French Government, and its emissary, M. de Perigord, had even then been publicly 
slighted at a levee by che Queen. The guns and letter were stopped at Dover; and 
it must have been regarded as a very eccentric action in an excise officer, personally 
to address a foreign Government, and furnish it with materiel aid, which might 
be used some time against either Britain or its allies. The whole transaction, how- 
ever, regard it as e may, was done deliberately, from no hasty impulse, and under 
no unusual excite rent. It was, we think, very indiscreet ; aud, though not visited 
with formal cens re from his superiors, would not elevate him iu their estimation, 
nor, at a season of political excitement, be otherwise than detrimental to his chances 
of promotion. 

Matters in “ rance were proceeding rapidly to a crisis. The blood spilt in torrents 
by the fierce democracy, the establishment of a republic, and the dissemination of 
revolutiona y ideas in other countries—particularly the formation in this country of 
political societies named ‘‘ Friends of the People””—were viewed by those in power, 
and by the majority of all classes, as endangering the peace of society. At such a 
time Burns ought to have been more than usually circumspect, and, looking at con- 
temporary events in the light of his connection with the Government, to have suid 
or done nothing to embarrass the powers that were, or to draw upon hims.lf inis- 
construction and obloquy ; yet, such was the strength of his feelings and the viva- 
city of his temperament, that he boldly gave utterance to his sympathy with the 
French, and to his dissatisfaction with the British Government for its hostile atti- 
tude towards the republicana, and its refusal to grant the reforms insisted on by 
the “ Friends of the People,” and even by the more cautious Whigs. In ordimary 
conversation, but above all in animated discussion, he gave vent to his sentiments 
with a force and fearlessness that made moderate men shrink from him in alarm. 
Thus, at a private dinner party he refused to drink the health of Pitt, he being mean- 
while a servant of Pitt’s Government, and proposed instead the health of Washington. 
Now, apart from the consid: ration of the claims of these two distinguished men to pre- 
cedence, it was surely most ill-judged in Burns to demur to pledge the health of Pitt. 
The great officers of the Crown are accustomed to be toasted at all kinds of meet- 
ings, and by men of all political opinions. But it was an unguarded, though doubt- 
less an obstinate, assertion of his sympathies with republicanism. Two other stories 
of similar tendency may be here mentioned, though they may not have occurred 
exactly at this time. Entering the Dumfries theatre one night while the National 
Anthem was being played, the poet, who was somewhat intoxicated, refused to un- 
cover, and called for (a tra. The anecdote is in its essentials confirmed by two 
independent witnesses, <A call was made by the audience for his expulsion, which 
subsided on his dofting his hat. Such an act seems, to use the phraseology of ('al- 
Vinism, to savour of “judicial blindness.” On another occasion, at an ufter- 
dinner drinking-bout, he proposed the toast—* May our success in the present war 
be equal to the justice of our cause.” An officer present, a Captain ——, took offence 
at it, aud, as bearing his Majesty's commission—which Lurns also did, though he 
seems to have forgotten it—took exception to it, doubtless less from what was said 
than from what was implied, and a discreditable brawl ensued, which, according to 
the usual code of honour in those days ought to have resulted in a hostile meeting. 
Burns, next morning, wrote a very humble letter to his host, explaining and 
attempting—it must be confessed, unsuccessfully—to defend the obnoxious toast. It 
was, he said, “a toast that the most outrageous frenzy of loyalty cannot object 
to.” This was begging the question. Words, in themselves harmless, become ut 
certain conjunctures “flat blasphemy ;” and none knew this better than Burns. 
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But, in the cases we have meutioned, there can be no doubt that the wine had 
atolen away, not the wise man’s brains, but his caution, and that, while under its 
influence, he gave expression to sentiments which he would have carefully repressed 
while sober—some of which, in a state of sobriety, would never have occurred to 
him, nay, never would have shaped themselves in his mind as distinct propositions, 
But the bowl which elevated him for a while into the most enchanting of table 
companions, gradually gave, as Horace says, “horns to the poor man.” Fluent of 
discourse, quick of apprehension, fertile in illustration; argument, sarcasm, joke, 
pathos—the whole armoury of successful conversational display flooding his ideas 
in resistless stream—would make him, as the wine flowed, and 





“‘The mirth and fun grew fast and furious,” 


occasionally one of the most obstinate and headstrong of men. It is heartrending 
to read the almost abject letter in which he excuses himself for not having proceeded 
to fatal arbitrament on account of his wife and children, and pleads with his host 
to get the story suppressed, as its publication might bring him under the censure 
of his superiors in the Excise. No doubt, however, can be entertained that these 
unpleasantnesses all owed their origin to the “Social Bowl.” 

Some malicious, or loyal, person had brought these or similar proceedings under 
the notice of the Board of Excise, and Mr Mitchell, the collector, was instructed to 
inquire into kis political conduct, as being a person blamed for disaffection to the 
Government. Burns was thrown into a state of great alarm, as may be seen from 
his letters to Mr Graham and Mrs Dunlop, of December 1792, and the following 
January. It was even rnmoured that he had been dismissed from the Excise, as we 
learn from his own letter to Mr Erskine of Mar, in which a history of the transac- 
tion, and of his defence, as well as an exposition of his political creed are given tz 
extenso. It is clear that the defence would be nearly as unpalatable to the Board as 
che offence. Burns evidently made more of the matter than the circumstances war- 
rauted. He was cautioned to be mole circumspect ; and as a Government official 
he ought not to have been surprised at this, but rather that his political delin- 
quences were treated so leniently. It may be easily imagined that a mere gauger 
would not have been allowed to slip so easily ; and that for such neither Mr Graham 
nor Mr Corbet would have stood his steady friends. That he was told to act, and 
not to think, if it ever was said, was simply impertinent ; and to be szlent and obe- 
dient, whatever might be men or measures, thuugh, as Fluellen says, “ prave ’ords,” 
must have commended themselves to Burns himself as the only proper course for 
him so long as he chose to remain a servant of the Government, 

This caution preyed on his sensitive mind, and made him fear for promotion in 
his calling. It is a peculiarity of the meaner class of animals to assail one who has 
been wounded ; and ignoble men seem to consider it a duty to keep down a brother 
who has fallen. Just in proportion as they worship the rising sun do they heap up 
their blasphemies against the luminary in his decline. Besides, many worthy God- 
fearing persons, aware of the freedom of speech, and taught to suspect a correspond- 
ing looseness of conduct, in our poet, as well as many sensible and respectable Tories 
who otherwise would have been proud of his intimacy, but were shocked by his 
political backslidings, kept aloof from him. In a small, gossiping, aristocratic town 
like Dumfries this was singularly unfortunate for Burns, because no man would 
euffer more acutely at being tabooed in society. He had not that thorough absorp- 
tion in his poetical calling that would make him feel poetry to be its own exceeding 
great reward. He must have the sympathies and kind regards of his fellow-men ; 
and though he might sing— 
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“ Who does me disdain, 
IT will scorn them again,” 

the averted looks and cold shoulders of his fellow-citizens must have furnished hi 
with exquisite misery. Mr Lockhart records an anecdote furnished tu him by David 
Mucoculloch, son of the laird of Ardwall :—“ He was seldom more grieved than when, 
riding into Dumfries one fine summer’s evening to attend a county ball, he saw 
Burns walking alone, on the shady side of the principal atreet of the town, while the 
opposite side was gay with successive groups of gentlemen and ladies, all drawn 
together for the festivities of the night, not one of whom appeared willing to recog- 
nise him. The horseman dismounted and joined Burns, who, on his proposing to 
him to cross the street, said, ‘Nay, nay, my young friend—that’s all over now;’ 
and quoted, after a pause, some verses of Lady Grizzel Baillie’s pathetic ballad,— 


** ¢ Flis bonnet stood ance fu’ fair on his brow, 
His auld ane look’d better than mony ane’s new 3 
But now he lets ’t wear ony way it will hing, 
And casts himsel’ dowie upon the corn-bing. 


** ¢ Oh were we young, as we ance hae been, 
We suld hae been galloping down on yon green, 
And linking it ower the lilywhite lea, 
And werena my heart light I wad dee.” 


It was little in Burns’s character to let his feelings on certain subjects escape in this 
fashion. He, immediately after citing these verses, assumed the sprightliness of his 
most pleasing manner; and taking his young friend home with him, entertained 
him very agreeably till the hour of the ball arrived, with a bowl of his usual pota- 
tion, and Bonnie Jean’s singing of some verses which he had recently composed.” 

We eze him here in two very opposite phases of his character, which, on other 
occasions also, alternated with almost inexplicable rapidity, like the tears and smiles 
of an April morn. 

One thing is certain, that in the performance of his official duties he was conscien- 
tious and punctual to a degree of jealousy. As an officer his conduct was praise- 
worthy, and never were his duties performed in any but the most rigid spirit of 
fidelity. The least appearance of remissness was explained and defended with pune- 
tilious warmth. And this tallies with the general sense of duty which never forsook 
him under any circumstances, and which, when his conduct happened to deflect from 
the exact circle of propriety, filled him with such vehement remorse. His constitu- 
tional melancholy, his large social susceptibilities. his sorrows, his somewhat incon- 
gruous circumstances, his falling on evil tongues and evil times, made him apt to 
snatch an hour from reflection, and drown amid the jovialty of the festive board the 
meaner cares of his ill-assorted life. And yet these cares sprang chiefly from him- 
ae't, Had he accepted his position in a spirit of faith, and hope, and cheerfulness, 
talked less of independence, and leant more on himself, cultivating and maturing 
the spirit of divine harmony with which he had been so largely gifted, his soul 
might have got into tune, and, instead of his life alternating between paroxysms of 
wild joy and overmastering gloom, it might have flowed on musically like a “ rejoio- 
ing stream.” 

He has drawn two pictures of himself, one in the comic and one in the tragic 
vein. Both are equally true and earnest, representing the same character under 
different lights. In the first, we see him sending care to the winds under the 
influences of good-fellowsbip ; in the other, contemplating his end, and looking 
back in sorrow and self-acousation on a marred and unsatisfactory life, 
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.** Contented wi’ little, and cantie wi’ mair, 
‘Whene’er I forgather wi’ sorrow and care ; 
T gie them a skelp as they ‘re creepin’ alang, 
Wi’ a cog 0’ guid swata, and an auld Scottish sang, 


“ A towmond o’ trouble, should that be my fa’, 
A night o’ guid fellowship sowthers it a’: 
When at the blythe end of our journey at last, 
Wha the deil ever thinks o’ the road he has past?” 





an @ more serious mood is the following ; a poem which no man of sensibility, as 
he reviews the sad record of the poet’s life, and thinks with what heart-pangs it 
must have been conceived and uttered, can read without the deepest emotion. It 
pleads more powerfully for Burns than anything we know; shows how noble he 
was at the core; and ought to make many less eager than they seem, “to draw his 
frailties from their dread abode.” 


** Is there a whim-inspired fool 
Owre fust for thocht, owre hot for rule, 
Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snool, 
Let him draw near, 
And owre this grassy heap sing dool, 
And dap a tear. 


*¢ Ig there a man, whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
Yet runs himself life’s mad carcer 
Wild as the wave ; 
Eere pause—and, through the sturting tear, 
Survey this grave. 


“ The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name! 


‘* Reader, attend—whether thy soul 
Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkling grubs this eart’ ly hole, 

In low pursuit ; 
Know, prudent, cautious, self-control, 
Is wisdom’s root,” 


Alas, that the physician could not cure himself! It was the want of prudent, 
cautious, self-control that underlay the most of his sufferings and calamities. In- 
firmity of purpose was the bare of this “ mighty poet in his misery dead.” 

Burns was really as little of a Jacobin at heart as he was of a Jacobite. Though 
he did express sympathy with the patriots, and rejoiced over the capture of the 
Bastile, yet when France assumed an attitude hostile to Britain his patriotism was 
in @ glow at once. And his patriotism had been from his earliest years one of the 
strongest sentiments of his heart, not a sentiment so much as a passion. For Scot- 
land with her old historic, heroic memories, in the first place, and as a poet; and 
for the empire, of which she was an integrant part, with its world-wide possessions 
and interests, in the second place, and as a man and citizen, his heart ever beat 
with the most generous devotion. It is one thing to discuss political questions and 
possible reforms, and to regard with interest and admiration the efforts of an en« 
slaved people to shake off the yoke of despotism, or free themselves from the 
oppression of an insolent aristucracy ; but should that same people, in the intoxica- 
tion of suocess, threaten to pollute the soil of a free nation by making a descent on’ 
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its shores for any purpose whatever, then the soul of every patriot is up in arms, 
and the feelings which animated Burns when he composed that noble war-song, 
“Does haughty Gaul invasion threat?” pervade millions of bosoms, though none 
but the one Tyrteus of his people could shape them into such an inspiring and 
defiant war-cry. Burns was one of the battalion of volunteers raised in Dumfries, 
as others were elsewhere over the United Kingdom, to repel, if need were, any 
hostile attack of “haughty Gaul.” And, though some of the respectzbles, God help 
them | objected to the enrolment of the bard, most fortunately without success, he 
acon became the most popular man in the battalion, and voluntarily became their 
poet-luureate. Asa volunteer he did his duties nobly, in a fine spirit of enthusi- 
asm; and, as the poet-soldier he did more service, as has been universally and 
ungrudgingly admitted, to the government of the country, and consequently to the 
cause of order, than any other inhabitant of the realm, from the prime minister 
downward. So potent is the genuine poetic soul when roused by public danger 
to stir up a spirit of defiance and self-reliance in a whole peuple. 








se. 


** Does hanglity Gaul invasion threat? 

Then let the loons beware, sir; 

There ’s wooden walls upon our seas, 
And volunteers on shore, sir. 

Tho Nith shall run to Corsincon, 
And Criffel sink in Solway, 

Ere we permit a foreign foc 
On British ground to rally ! 


Tue wretch that wad « tyrant own, 

And the wretch his true-born brother 

Who'd set the mob aboon the throne, 
May they be damned together ! 

Who will not sing ‘God save the King, 
Shall hang as high’s the steeple; 

But while we sing ‘God save the King, 
We'll ne’er forget the people.” 


His “ Poor and Honest Sodger” also rose at once to the highest popularity. AL 
classes sang it with enthusiasm, and there can be little doubt that it added many a 
brave soldier to the ranks of the British army, by investing with the finest human 
interest the career of a humble warrior, and lifting the public imagination above 
the familiar conception of the ranks of the army being recruited chiefly from the 
lowest and most degraded of the populace, men of desperate character and fortune, 
in many instances fugitives from the sentence of the law, either recorded or antici- 
pated. And herein surely Burns deserved well of his country, well especially of its 
Government. That your Saltmarket or Canongate losel will fight well has been 
proved on many a bloody field. That the army is the best school he could enter to 
acquire habits of self-command and order, obedience to lawful authority, and many 
other minor morals, is nowise difficult to understand and acknowledge. But that 
he should be brought into contact with steady intelligent men of his own order, 
who love their profession, and study its details that they may obtain promotion ; 
who set him an example of voluntary sobriety, subordination, pursuit of knowledge,. 
and a faithful observance of the decencies of life ; and all the better if they are men, 
as many common soldiers we hope and believe are, of genuine piety, then not only 
ia his chance of reformation greater, but the credit of the, whole service is enbanced, © 
and the character of soldier is not associated, as in many minds it still is, with 
whatever is most dissolute and godless, Burns’s song produced on the public mind 
generally, and fortunately on the minds of many young men in town and country of 
excellent character and good education, and who had been brought up in honest. 
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households, an impression that the army was not the last resource of svapegraces, 
but a field from which by faithful discharge of duty might be reaped honourable 
independence and possible promotion, “Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled” and the 
“Sony of Death” tend to promote patriotism, and a contempt of death in freedom’s 
cause, inspiring the finest martial enthusiasm, admirably adapted to the genius of 
our people, which is martial, not militury, that prompts with stern resolve to repel 
aggression or support outraged weakness, but has no thirst for war or its triumphs 
assuch. Its motto is “Defence.” With the exception of Dibdin, whose services 
to the navy by his excellent sailorsongs were acknowledged by a handsome pension, 
no poet of the time,—and to name Dibdin as a poet in the same breath with Burns 
is “very tolerable and not to be endured,’—did anything to keep alive the national 
spirit. And yet these services were never acknowledged. Burns, it is certain, never 
looked for acknowledgment, never imagined he had done anything more meritorious 
than the moat prosaic volunteer who appeared on parade, both having done what 
they could; yet, devoting his rare, his matchless gift of song to the service of his 
country, had his country’s rulers bestowed on him the merest recognition, though 
it had cost the imperial treasury no single coin, it would have thrilled his generous 
soul to its centre with grateful delight, Had they given or promised promotion in 
the Excise, how, from no spirit of flunkeyism, but from the native promptings of 
the warmest and least exacting yet most independent heart then beating, would his 
gratitude have overflowed in gushing melody; and, as he mourned for Glencairn, 
who had done nothing for him beyond the commonest courtesies of a kindly nature, 
and getting the members uf the Caledonian Hunt to subscribe for guinea copies of 
his second edition,—as he mourned for him as mother for child, as bridegroom for 
newly-wedded bride, so the raptures of his heartfelt joy would have been boundless ; 
and many a sad pang would have been spared to him, many a gloomy foreboding 
warded off, and his later years, instead of showing life to him as a bare heath with- 
out bloom, might have presented it as a not unlovely garden. And whatever may 
be said or thought of his dissipation, this much is clear, that not when skies are 
bright and seas are calm, but when they are livid with storms and the waves run 
high, does the poetic temperament resort to the bowl to deaden thought, “ and steep 
the se1ses in forgetfulness.” 

After all, what was the amount of dissipation with which he could be charged ? 
His political heresies, we believe, mainly caused it to be noticed, and, of course, to 
be exaggerated. He was not more addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors than 
many of the most respectable civic functionaries, aud even grave elders of the cliurch, 
And for him, in respect to this, and, it may bo, other indiscretions, a strong pullia- 
tion may be found in his temperament, and in the temptations to which he, more 
than others, was exposed. Among these was the frequent seizure and confiscation 
of rum or other spirits, which fell to the lot of the revenue officers ; and a mun of 
the generous and hospitable disposition of our bard would always be too ready, in 
the after-part of the day, in his own house, to play the host; and thus, from an 
abuse of one of the finest feelings of our nature, he was wont to expose himself to 
unnecessary and hurtful indulgence. If other shortcomings can be charged against 
him, we should remember that they must have been rare, and sorrowed over with 
an anguish of repentance almost inconceivable—as the party sinned against was the 
first to forgive, and during the remainder of hor life cherished for his memory the 
most sincere affection and admiration. And we should not forget that he died when 
he was comparatively young, when in many men the fever of the blood has not been 
cooled ; and that, when passion had subsided, the remainder of his life might have 
flowed on in calmness, had he been preserved to the world. Allan Cunningham, 
than whom no man had a more tender regard for Burns’s reputation, has, we think 
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been guilty of an error in judgment, in insinuating that too close an intimacy 
existed between him and some of the heroines of his later songs. He should either 
have been more circumstantial, or been silent altogether, Professor Walker hints some- 
thing of the same kind, but he is a very grave offender with regard to Burns's later 
years, and has come under a most truculent but not altogether undeserved caatiga- 
‘ion from Professor Wilson. In fact, Heron, Currie, and Walker have been too free in 
giving circulation to popular gossip, and to the whispers and inuendoes of rumour 
always to be distrusted in the case of any man of more than usual mark who has re- 
cently died. And this, at a time when the poet’s exemplary wife and young family, 
a8 well as his most respectable brother and mother, could not fail to know and sufter 
from such gratuitous publicity given to private shortcomings, on the supposition 
even that what they published was the unvarnished truth, That Burns was a 
gauger, and had been a ploughman, and that therefore, as one of the ples, his repu- 
tation might be discussed in a spirit of freedom and plain-speaking that would 
not have been readily thought of in the case of an individual of higher social stand- 
ing, whose dearest and nearest relatives must necessarily have been cognisant of every- 
thing published affecting his memory, is the excuse now made for his early 
biograplers, It is a lame one, but in the case of Currie we are willing to allow it, 
as he proved himself the most devoted and least selfish friend of all that took an 
interest in the poet's family. His sins of commission proceeded from no foolish 
notion of his own superiority, nor does he ever speak in the same patronising sp'rit 
of condescension which is so offensive in Professor Walker ; but he had not realised 
that Burns was no vulgar prodigy, but a poet of a great and original genius, who 
was not merely to slip into a humble niche in the temple of poesy, under shelter 
of his ploughman’s plaid, but into the moxt conspicuous one allotted to his century, 
and with all a poet’s singing robes about him. Mr Carlyle puts the case very 
graphically thus :—“ Dr Currie and Mr Walker have both, we think, mistaken one 
essentially impurtant thing : their own and the world's true relation to their author, 
and the style in which it became such men to think and to speak of sucha man. Dr 
Currie loved the poet truly—more perhaps than he avowed to his readers, or even to 
himself—yet he everywhere introduces him with a certain patronising, apologetic 
air, as if the polite public might think it strange and half unwarrantable that he, a 
man of science, a scholar, and gentleman, should do such honour to a rustic. In 
all this, however, we readily admit that his fuult was not want of love, but weakness 
of faith, and regret that the first and kindest of all our poet’s biographers should not 
have seen farther, or believed more boldly what he saw. Mr Walker offends more 
deeply in the same kind,” &e. 

Towards the close of his life, Miss Aiken, daughter of his early Ayr patron, en- 
countered him on the streets of Dumfries ; he was gaunt and thin, and exhibited all 
the marks of ill-health. She insisted that he should go home and get ready for 
dinner in the house of the friend with whom she was staying, one of the aristocracy 
of the town. Captain Hamilton, his landlord, also was urgent for a renewal of the 
intimacy which had formerly existed betwcen them, but which had latterly fallen oft 
somewhat. Some of the country gentlemen and their wives, ladies of the highest 
milture und delicacy, and such persons of respectability as Gray the teacher, Find- 
iater the supervisor, and Mr Syme of Ryeda'e, were his warm friends to the last. 
So that we may believe that the stories to his discredit were greatly exaggerated, else, 
in so circumscribed a community, these persons would have fallen away from him 
as from a leper. The only class that as a body and to a man abjured intimacy with 
him were the local clergy. ‘This is not to be wondered at, nor taken as a proof, in 
the absence of other proof, that his society was generally shunued, or deserving to 
be shunned. In provincial towns in Scotland, and perhaps elsewhere, the local 
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clergy are in a very painful position. Asa rule, their fellowship is restricted to the 
straitest professors of their own congregation. A set of old ladies of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy aad spotless decorum, possessed of the narrowest sympathies, and a few 
old men of analogous character, supplemented by a sprinkling of juniors, male and 
female, dv all the active part of the congregational work ; and to intercourse with 
these the clergyman for the most part restricts himself. Rarely is he on cot 
dial terms with the members of another denomination. Now, the last man that 
can be imagined likely to have engaged the sympathies of the Dumfries clergy was 
the swashbuckler and fighting-man of the New Lights, the author of “The Kirk's 
Alarm,” “The Ordination,” “ Holy Willie’s Prayer and Epitaph,” and “The Holy 
Fair.” A terror of originality and independent thought has ever been the besetting 
sin of ordinary clergymen ; and while D’ Blacklock and Dr Blair and Professor 
Dugald Stewart would have hailed the puet with the most unaffected cordiality, being 
themselves superior to misconstruction, and not afraid of manly independence, these 
Dumfries ministers durst not have associated with the poet at a less price than the 
favour of “the unco guid or rigidly righteous,” And it is lamentable that they should 
have paid so dear for what was worth so little. Surely if they had been zealous to 
pluck a brand from the burning, here was a noble opportunity. In the exercise of 
their sacred functions no inhabitant of the burgh had a prior claim on them ; and, 
to a priest who feared not the face of man, the guiding of the feet of the author of 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night” into the way of peace should have been a prime 
consideration. 

We know that his official duties were always punctually discharged. We know 
that he attended to the education of his children with a degree of care and atten- 
tion rare in any rank of life, even among men of the most exemplary sobriety. We 
know now, further, that when it was supposed, falsely and to his hurt, that he had 
hung his harp on the willows, he was writing the finest songs to be found in any 
language, resturing others, collecting and writing remarks on Scottish song, corres- 
ponding with Mr Thomson and many more, In fact, scarcely a day can have 
passed in which, in addition to his arduous duties as an officer of the Government, 
he did not throw off as much original composition, prose or verse, as many professed 
authors have been accustomed to do, who have given themselves entirely to literature. 
And it was his ignorance of this latter fact in particular that kept his brother Gil- 
bert so long from vindicating the poet’s memory from the charges brought aguinst 
it so unjustly, but in such good faith, by Dr Currie, otherwise so kind and generous. 
And to vindicate in this way the good name of Burns required great moral courage 
on the part of Gilbert, as it subjected him to the suspicion of having come to the 
defence too late, and from some selfish motive; and it actually drew down upon 
him an indignant rejoinder from Mr Roscoe, Dr Currie’s friend. Yet he succeeded 
in removing at least a part of that obloquy which attached too long to the poet's 
reputation. 

Burns's songs are by many reckoned the best of all his compositions, The inspira- 
tion is purer, and the felicities of expression more curious, if that be possible, than 
in his other productions. Tho greater proportion of them deals with the tender 
passion ; and no poet of ancient or modern times has treated of it with so much 
variety of illustration and sentiment, with so much warmth, and, on the whole, with 
#0 much purity, We admit partly Lord Jeffrey's objection that he exhibits no 
chivalry in his portraiture of the passion ; that he never approaches the beloved 
object in a spirit of deferential respect, but always, even when the “dear idea” is 
not that of some nut-brown rustic maiden, but of some high-born beauty, places 
himeelf on a footing of perfect equality, and strains her to his daring and impassioned 
breast. This we may attribute partly to the humility of bis origin; but also, and in 
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greater part, to the perfect loyalty and unrestrained impetuosity of his feelings. 
“ One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin ;” and in certain circumstances, 
and with certain individuals, there is no such leveller as the tender passion when it 
exists in purity and unrestrained strength. There is o delicacy of feeling, a refine- 
ment uf passion and expression in his best love songs, which makes us forget their 


tone of fearless familiarity, and sometimes a subtlety which surprises like the per- 
fume of @ ros: that biushes unseen— 


** Yestreen when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed through the lighted ha’, 
To thee my fancy tuok its wing, 
TI sat, but neither heard nor saw. 
Though this was fair, and that was braw, 
And yon the toast of a’ the town, 
I sigh’d, and said umung them a’, 
‘Ye are na Mary Morrison.’ ” 


In some of lis songs the warmth expands into indelicacy, but always without insidi- 
ousness. No poison is ministered in secret to the tender imagination, disguised in 
sweets. Nothing like the prurience of Mr Thomas Little is to be found in the 
direct manly strains of the Ayrshire Poet. Even in those daring stanz1s which bear 
the impress of Burns’s misdirected powers, which we, in common with many, have 
come across in the course of our inquiries, but which were never intended for publi- 
cation, no healthy mind would find much that could injure, thus testifying to the 
native nobility and directness of his character. 


The following simile has never been equalled in its kind :— 


** Asin the bosom o’ the stream 
The moonbeam dwells at dewy een ; 
So trembling, pure, was infant love 
Within the breast o’ bonnie Je un!” 


We havo always thought the followiug expression of feeling by a rustio lover inimi- 
table from its naturalness and purity :— 


*‘ Behind yon hills where Lugar flows, 
*Mang moors and mosyes many, O, 
The wintry sun the day has closed, 
And I’ll awa to Nannie, O. 


*¢ The westlin’ wind blaws Joud and shill , 

The night ’s baith mirk and rainy, O; 

But I’ll get my plaid, and out I'll steal, 
And owre the hills to Nannie, O, 


** My Nannie ’s charming, sweet, and young ; 
Nae artfu’ wiles to win ye, O: 
May ill befa’ the flattering tonzue 
That wad beguile my Nannie, O. 


“ Her face is fair, her heart is true, 

As spotless as she’s bonnie, O; 

The opening gowan, wet wi’ dew, 
Nae purer is than Nannie, O, 


* & country lad is my degree, 
And few there be that ken me, O¢ 
But what care I how few they be, 
I’m welcome ayo to Nannie, O. 
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“ My riches a’s my penny-fee, 
Aud I maun guide it cannie, O; 
But warl’s gear ne’er troubles me, 
My thoughts are a’—my Nannie, O. 


** Our auld guidman delights to view 
His sheep and kye thrive bonnie, O; 
But I’m aa blithe that hauds his pleugh, 
And has nae care but Nanuie, 0. 


** Come weel, come woe, [ cnre nae by, 
T’ll tak’ what Heav’n will send me, O; 
Nae ither care in life ha’e I, 
But live and love my Namie, 0.” 


To show with what skill he could seize upon a line or two of a song that was float 
ing up and down the country, and complete it in the spirit of the original, we cub 
join the following “splendid lyric,” as Mr Lockhart justly designates i¢ :— 


* Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine, 
And fill it in a silver tassie ; 
That I may drink, before I go, 
A service to iny bonnie lassie ; 
The boat rocks at the pier o’ Leith, 
Fw’ loud the wind bluws frae the Ferry, 
The ship rides by the Berwick Law, 
And I maun leave my bonnie Mary. 


“ The trumpets sound, the banners fly, 

The glittering spears are ranked ready ; 
The shouts o’ war are heard afar, 

The battle closes thick and bloody; 
But it’s not the roar o’ sea or shore 

Wad make me langer wish to tarry ; 
Nor shouts 0° war that’s heard afar—~ 

It’s leaving thee, my bonnie Mary.” 


One verse more from his love songs— 


** Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae )lindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 


Byron uses this stanza as the motto to “The Bride of Abydos.” Scott says i 
contains the essence of a thousand love tales. And Mrs Jameson says these lines 
are in themselves a complete romance. “They are the alpha and omega of feeling, 
and contain the essence of an existence of pain and pleasure distilled into one burn- 
ing drop.” 

Three other classes of songs have been produced by him in equal perfection— 
‘First, Domestic Songs, of which “John Anderson my Jo, John,” is the finest spe- 
cimen. Second, Bacchanalian Songs, represented best by “ Willie brewed a peck o’ 
maut,” and illustrated by the “Earnest Cry and Prayer,’ and “Scotch Drink.” 
These are by no means coarse, a8 some dull fools suppose. They breathe the finest 
and most ethereal spirit of Bacchus, matched ouly by some of the exquisite lyrics of 
the Elizabethan era, and infinitely raised above the emanations of Anacreon’s muse 
by superior vigour and by a rare sense of humour. We never think of Anacreon but 
as an old debauchee, unredeemed by a single unselfish trait. Beyond the solace- 
ments of Venus and Bacchus he seems never to have had anaspiration. And, third 
War Songs, as “The Song of Death” and “Svots wha hae.wi’ Wallace bled.” Moat 
people recollect Mr Syme’s account:of the circumstances under which the last was 
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composed. Burns and he were riding over the hills of Galloway amid the sublimities 
of a thunder storm. It is, by acclamation, the best war-ode ever written. In it he 
rivals Tyrtaeus. The same steady gazing upon and contempt of death, the same 
stern patriotism, and the same disregard of the horrors of a “ foughten field.” 

From his earliest years he had studied song-writing as a craft. He had in the 
course of his ramblings over Scotland visited the scene of every remarkable song 
except Lochaber and the Braes of Bellenden. And his earliest poetic and patriotic 
desire was that for poor auld Scotland’s sake he “might sing a sang at least.” 
Hence his enthusiasm in everything pertaining to Scottish song, and his generous 
offer of assistance to Johnson in getting up the “Scots Musical Museum.” From 
his first letter to Johnson, in May 1787, to his last, in July 1796, he never ceased 
to take a lively interest in that work. In the department of Scottish poetry he was 
virtually the editor, though an unpaid one. Among Johnson’s papers Cromek saw 
no fewer than 184 of the pieces which compose the collection written out in Burns's 
own hadd. Thus for upwards of ten years he busied himself about a work for which 
all the remuneration he asked or expected was a copy now and then for a friend. 
“T am ashamed,” he writes to Johnson, not much more than a fortnight before his 
death, “ to ask another favour of you, because you have been so very good already ; 
but my wife has a very particular friend of hers, a young lady who sings well, to 
whom she wishes to present the ‘Scots Musical Museum.’ If you have aspare copy, 
will you be so obliging as to send it by the very first fly, as I am anxious to have 
it soon.” 

A much more ambitious undertaking in the same line was projected by George 
Thomson, clerk to the Board of Trustees for the Encouragement of Manufactures in 
Scotland. He was assisted by some musical amateurs in Edinburgh, and among 
them by the Honourable Andrew Erskine. It was resolved to solicit the co-opera- 
tion of Burns, and Thomson wrote to him in September 1792. In his letter the 
terms of the engagement are explicitly stated ; and as much controversy has arisen 
on this subject, it is well to note the following sentences :—* We will esteem your 
poetical] assistance a particular favour, besides paying any reasonable price you shall 
please to demand for it. Profit is quite a secondary consideration with us, and we 
are tesolved to spare neither pains nor expense on the publication.” Burns agreed, 
with an enthusiasm that might have been anticipated, to embark with them in an 
undertaking that jumped so exactly with his predilections, and gratified his most 
cherished patriotic longings, He wrote :—“ As to any remuneration, you may think 
my songs either above or below price ; for they shall absolutely be the one or the 
sther. In the honest enthusiasm with which I embark in your undertaking, to talk 
of money, wages, fee, hire, &c., would be downright prostitution of soul!” Mr 
Thomson's offer of remuneration was extremely guarded ; Burns’s rejection of it 
was explicit and peremptory. The undertaking would be expensive, and might 
prove a failure, and Thomson was not then in much better ciroumstances than 
Burns. Besides, the affairs of the poet wore a promising aspect, and no immediato 
need of money pressed. In the ordinary affuirs of life, his views were much more 
business-like than is usually supposed ; but in so congenial a task as song-writing, 
and for a work with whose projectors “profit was quite a secondary consideration,” 
it was clearly impossible for him to be influenced by pecuniary motives. 

In a letter to the Rev. P. Carfrae he had said— The profits of the labours of a 
man of genius are, I hope, as honourable as any profits whatever.” And he had 
priuted the Kilmarnock edition of his poems to raise a sum of money to pay his 
passage out of the country. He had, further, realised about £600 from the Edin- 
burgh edition, printed by Creech. His only motive, then, in assisting Johnson and 
Thomason so efficiently for nothing with songs whose equals could not have been 
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purchased anywhere for money was, not a belief in the impropriety of an author's 
living by the productions of his brain, but solely a high sense of patriotism, and of 
boundless pleasure in the work itself. Towards the close of his life his circum- 
stances, from the increase of his family, and from the pressure on British commerce 
from the war with France, were considerably more straitened than they had been in 
Ellisland. He was sometimes obliged to borrow small sums, which, however, he 
punctually repaid ; and sometimes his accounts with his landlord and his drapers, 
for instance, were allowed to stand over longer than would bave been expected frum 
a man of his punctilious independence had payment been easy for him. That he 
never, therefore, bethought himself of adding to his income by the publication of his 
later productions, shows the generous spirit in which they were composed. The 
too generous, the unjustly generous spirit—for no more sacred obligation than the 
comfortable upbringing of a family, and securing the peace and self-respect which 
freedom from petty cares for paltry sums tends to produce, is incumbent on a parent. 
It does seem strange that he would rather stoop to borrow where he could so easily 
have command2d money by his own honourable exertions. Nobility of spirit endures 
no severer test than the pressure of poverty. And that Burns would not write songs 
for money, that he refused £50 a year from a London newspaper for occasional 
poems, and that he rejected with scorn the offer from a miscreant of a large sum 
for the looser productions of his pen, and for the pieces of kindred spirit that his 
love for the Scottish muse, even when higher kilted than decorum warranted, had 
prompted him to collect and commit to writing, all tend to prove his naturally high- 
toned character. 

And yet no man was more alive to the pleasures that money could purchase, or 
to the respect that the possession of it generally secures. His Edinburgh life, and his 
intercourse with the local aristocracy, showed him persons in the enjoyment of all 
the material comforts and agrémens of life, of whose understanding and character he 
thought meanly. And herein lay the great mistake of his life—that he hankered 
a‘ter and enjoyed with exquisite keenness the pleasures that wealth could procure, 
and yet chose to act otherwise than the accumulation of wealth demands. Between 
poesy and worldly success he could never fairly decide. When his pride met with a 
rebuff he merely talked of his independence, and forgot in the next social circle the 
wounds under which he had lately smarted, And yet had he brought his poetical 
talents into market he could have secured worldly independence, and along with it 
self-respect and the respect of others. However, to use the words of Carlyle, “ not 
aa a hired soldier, but as a patriot, would he strive for the glory of his country ; so 
he cast from him the poor sixpence a day, and served zealously as a volunteer. Let 
us not grudge him this last Inxury of his existence ; let him not have appealed to 
us in vain! The money was not necessary to him; he struggled through without 
it ; long since, these guineas would have been gone, and now the high-mindedness 
of refusing them will plead for him in all hearts for ever.” 

After Burns had been contributing to Thomson’s work for nine months, that 
geutieman wrote to him that the undertaking was now entirely on his own respon- 
sibility, the gentlemen who had agreed to join him in the speculation having requested 
to be let off. He goes on— But thanks, my friend, are a poor return for what you 
have done. As I shall be benefited by the publication, you must suffer me to 
enclose a small mark of my gratitude, [Five Pounds] and to repeat it afterwards 
when I find it convenient. Do not return it, for, by heaven! if you do, our corres- 
pondence is at an end.” To this Burns's answer was extraordinary. “I assure you 
that you teuly hurt me with your pecumiary parcel. Ji degrades me in my own 
eyes. However, to return it would savour of affectation ; but, as to any more traffic 
of that debtor and creditor kind, I swear, by that Honour which crowns the upright 
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statue of Rosert Burns's INTEGRITY, onthe least motion of it, I will indignantly 
spurn the bypast transaction, and from that moment commence entire stranger to 
you!” What renders this the more wonderful is, that we have convincing proof 
that at this very time the possession of a few pounds would have been of great ser- 
vice to him ; and that, in fact, he bad to borrow, and with a feeling of shame, and a 
confession and explanation of poverty, from a gentleman under no obligation to 
assist him. Thomson, however, did continue occasionally to remunerate him in the 
way he thought least likely to offend, as by making Mrs Burns the present of a 
shawl, and the poet himself that of a drawing by Allan from the “Cotter’s Saturday 
Night ;” while he was not niggardly in furnishing him with copies of the first half- 
volume of the “ Melodies ”—all that was published in his lifetime. 

Ill health, and increasing pecuniary difficulties, maguified, doubtless, by his de- 
pressed spirits and gloomy imagination, at last, shortly before his death, made 
him apply in a letter written under great excitement, to Thomson for five 
pounds , not, however, as a gift, which under any circumstances it could not bave 
been, but as beforehard payment of work to be furnished for the “ Melodies.” 
“ After all my boasted independence, curst necessity compels me to implore you 
for five pounds. A crus] scoundrel of a haberdasher, to whom I owe an account, 
taking it into his head that I am dying, has commenced a process, and will in- 
fallibly put me into jai]. Do, for God’s sake, send me that sum, and that by 
return of post. Forgive ine this earncstness ; but the horrors of a jail have m 
me half distracted. I do not ask all this gratuitously ; for, upon returning health, 
I hereby promise and engage to furnish you with five pounds’ worth of the neatest 
song-genius you have seen” Thomson’s reply is as follows :—‘Ever since I 
received your melancholy letters by Mrs [yslop [three months before, let the 
reader remember] I have been ruminating in what manner I could alleviate your 
sufferings. Again and again I thought of a pecuniary offer, but the recollection of 
one of your letters on this subject, aud the fear of offending your independent spirit, 
checked my resolution, I thank you heartily, therefore, for the frankness of your 
letter of the 12th, and with great pleasure enclose a draft for the very sum I pro- 
posed sendiug. Would I were Chancellor of the Exchequer but for one day, for 
your sake!” This is all that passed between Burns and Thomson on this subject. 
After the poet’s death Thomson was blamed in different quarters for having acted 
shabbily to him and his family, and he attempted several not very satisfactory de- 
fences. Had he spoken the truth manfully, and confessed himsclf to have been in 
straitened circumstances, as is well known that he was when Burns wrote that last 
affecting letter ; that in fact, the five pounds he sent «o promptly had first to be bor. 
sowed, he would have come out of the controversy more honourably than he has 
done, 

Professor Walker, whom we consider a pompous prig, came to his defence. When 
he talks of “the delicate mind of Mr Thomson,” we cannot forget how far he had out- 
raged common decency in his account of his last interview with Burns, and must 
infer that he thought Mrs Burns the gauger’s widow, and the gauger's other relatives, 
to have been, one and al, without that superfine article “a delicate mind.” The 
letter he quotes from Lord Woodhouselee shows only that “that highly respectable 
gentleman and accomplished writer” knew nothing whatever of the true state of the 
case. That Burns was as much indebted to Thomson for his good counsels and 
active friendship as ¢ man. as for his strictures as a critic, are equally true; for hia 
criticisms were generally rejected, his active friendship was confined to giving him 
£10 and a trumpery shawl for a collection of songs and other writings intrinsically 
priceless, aud which were instrumental in yielding «0 Thomson hundreds of pounds; 
and his good counsels, if advice as from a Mentor is meant, were never offered, never 
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durst have been offered, to the haughty poet on whose face he had never looked, or 
whom at least he had never met. 

We have often wondered if the following is to be included among the “ good coun- 
sels” referred to :—“ Pray, my good sir, is it not possible for you to muster a volume 
of poetry? If too much, trouble to you, in the present state of your health, some 
literary friend might be found here, who would select and arrange from your manu- 
script-, and take upon him the task of editor. In the meantime, it could be adver- 


tised to be published by subscription. Do not shun this mode of obtaining the | 


value of your labour; remember, Pope published the ‘Iliad’ by subscription. 
Thiuk of this, my dear Burns, aud do not reckon me intrusive with my advice, You 
are too well convinced of the respect and friendship I bear you, to impute anything 
I say to an unworthy motive.” 

Is it possible Thomson did not know, or that he thought Burns had forgotten 
that he had himself published both the Kilmarnock and Edinburgh editions of his 
poems by subscription? Why, he might easily have published a very respectable 
volume indeed, composed of the songs in the possession of Johnson and Thomson, 
of “Tam o’ Shanter,” given to Captain Grose, as cheaply as to the gentlemen above 
mentioned their treasures had been, and of “The Jolly Beggars,” the best thing of 
its kind in British literature, but of which Burns himself had not a copy, so prodi- 
gal was he of what others would have coined, and who could have blamed them ? into 
solid gold. A few tiles like “ Tam o’ Shanter,” aud a handful of songs given annually 
to the public, had he been strict to turn the productions of his genius, as he would 
not have scrupled to do the labour of his hands, to good account, would have brought 
him not only competence but wealth, lighted up his home with sunshine, banishea 
care aid anxiety from his troubled bosom, and furnished him with most congenias 
and ennobling labour—labour twice blest, and imparting conscious dignity to a life. 
wasted in great measure in pursuits which he could hardly liko, in occasional indul- 
gences which he was forced to deplore, and in fretting cares for daily bread which 
unhinged the balance of an “equal mind.” When we compare the ample means ana 
leisure of Wordsworth, not more divinely-gifted than Burns, with Avs worried life 
and narrow resources, we are compelled with regret to own that to Burns himself 
after all, more than to aught external, is the difference to be attributed. 

When one has a bad case to conduct he is very apt to fall into contradictions, In 
a letter to Professor Walker, after he must have realised a very good sum from the 
“ Melodies,” Thomson says—“ I am not even yet compensated for the precious time 
consumed by me in poring over musty volumes,” &c. Now in his letter to Curns 
with the first five pounds he had written : “1 should be somewhat compensated 
for my labour by the pleasuro I shall receive from the music.” And in a letter to 
Robert Chambers, written apparently under a partial eclipse of judgment, as he 
hints in it that he might have retained all the songs and letters, and not have 
granted the use of them to Dr Currie for the edition of the works he was to under- 
take for behoof of the poet’s family, after pluming himselt upon his temporary sur 
render of them, (he, of course, 1etained the right to publish them in the work for 
which they were originally mtended,) he says :—*“ For thus surrendering the manu- 
‘seripts I received, both verbally and in writing, the warm thanks of the trustees for 
the family—Mr John Syme and Mr Gilbert Burns—who considered what I had done 
asa fair return for the poet’s generosity of conduct to me.” He must have been 
at his wit’s end when he had recourse to so lame and impotent a defence. For 
nearly half a century he must have reaped annually a large sum from the profits of 
@ work, the great charm of which is Burns’s exquisite lyrics ; and, as Mr Lockhart 
has remarked, the fault lay in not arranging tn dimine the poet’s proportion of the 
rewards. And when in ill health, and es might have easily been guessed-in circum- 
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stances not too comfortable, he might have insisted, and Burns would not have been 
ill to persuade, that at least a prospective interest in the profits, if uny, should be 
secured to his family in the event of his decease. 

We are now drawing to a close. Ill health had‘broken the poet down. He had 
gone to Brow, on the Solway, for sea-bathing, but without obtaining any permanent 
relief, He knew his end was at hand; and he looked death calmly in the face. He 
was even cheerful in his intercourse with some female friends who saw him there, 
His carea were all for his family to be left unprovided for, and for his Jean about 
once more to become a mother. It was from Brow he wrote that letter for five 
pounds—from Brow that he addressed that last ineffectual appeal to Mrs Dunlop 
for an explanation of the withdrawal of her friendship. Dr Currie says that the 
poet got a satisfactory explanation. But it was not so; and his last farewell must 
have touched her heart, for it was naturally a kind one, with many a secret pang, 
when she learned that the bard was beyond reach of her sympathy or reproach. As 
the shadows of the dark valley were closing around him, the falling off of his friends 
would bs doubly painful. His had ever been the open hand, and many had been 
the recipients of his warm-hearted chirity. But nothing could be more painful 
for his mind to dwell on, than that the wife and children of one whose watchword 
had been Independence should be indebted for daily bread to alien bounty. He had 
given himself wholly for Scotland. Her peasant life, her patriotism, superstitions, 
heroic-memories, history, music—had all been illustrated by his splendid genius. 
Before him the literature of his country had lost all tinge of nationality. Her 
writers were afraid to be Scottish, and, from a dread of English sarcasm, were aim- 
ing at Addisonian neatness, or moulding themselves on French forms, or exhibiting 
an insipid cosmopolitanism. With the instinctive glance of genius he saw a whole 
world of poetry revealed to him in the everyday life, the ways and customs, loves 
and griefs of his fellow-peasants, and, as he sung, the domain of human conscious. 
ness and happiness was enlarged. Neither Smollett nor Dr Moore, both accomplished 
men, and one of them of splendid genius, ever had the courage to attempt th 
Scottish dialect. Moore, in fact, attempted to dissuade Burns from its use. But he 
knew better the region of his power; and nowhere is he so happy as in the use of 
his native dialect, which in his hand is never vulgar, and to which he is not 
slavishly bound; for when he rises to serious passion the language insensibly 
acquires dignity, and doffs much of its Scottish garb. Nor in his Scotch is he like 
the modish minstrels of our own day, who in their attempts in the good old Doric 
use a dialect that belongs to no district or time, a piebald livery of words differing 
in locality and in the era of their use. Since his time, in the path which he so hap- 
pily opened up, we have had our Sir Walter Scott, our John Wilson, our John Galt, 
and many others. Nowise is it now attempted to be concealed that an author is 
Scottish and imbued with a Scottish spirit, but rather otherwise. Thus far, then, 
Scotland was a debtor to Burns; and though she neglected him when alive, her 
people, gentle and simple, being intent on their own well-being chiefly, it was not to 
be doubted that she would adopt the family of her great minstrel, and wipe off in 
her generous exertions for them the stigma of having allowed Aim to sink into the 
grave with a heart saddened for those he left behind This, we say, could not be 
doubted, But Burns would be the last to whom it would occur. He never vapoured 
of what his country owed him; his thought was rather how much he owed his 
eountry. He did not theatrically leave his little ones as a bequest to an ungrateful, 
but haply in the future a repentant, people, He knew from his first appearance as 
an author, nay, before it, of his genius. Would that his last sad hours had been 
illuminated by a forecast of his own immortality, and of the zeal with which Scot- 
land would hasten to atone to the children for their neglect of the father. The sum 
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for which he fancied that he would be thrown into jail wes £7, 4s., overdue for his 
volanteer uniform. Nothing alarms an ordinary honest Scotchinan so much ag a 
letter from a «writer demanding payment. All the pains and penalties of the law 
stare him in the face. Especia ¥ i he has not the money necessary to liquidate 
the debt, his fears'are acute in proportion to his pride and his honesty. How acutely 
Burns felt may be learnt from this, that he wrote two letters on the same day, one 
from Dumfries to his cousin James Burnes, Montrose, for £10, and one from Brow 
to Thomson, quoted above, for £5. The £10 sent from Montrose were not drawn, 
the draft having been found among the poet’s papers after his death, Mr Syme says 
the people of Dumfries would never have allowed Burns to have been taken to prison 
for such a sum. It is an unfortunate expression. First, as it is nothing to the 
point of Burns's anxiety, because be could not know this, nay, would have died 
almost ere he had acquainted the people of Dumfries with his difficulties ; and, 
second, because his townsmen were not aware of his being in that particular pocu- 
niary embarrassment. 

As sea-bathing promised no permanent relief, he returned to Dumfries on the 18th 
of July. It was with difficulty he walked up the small brae leading to his own 
house. His first act was to write to his father-in-law in Mauchline to send Mrs 
Armour to wait on her daughter, who was hourly expecting to be brought to bed. 
The house in Millhole Brae must have been at this time a sad one. Not, however, 
unblessed by the light and love of human sympathy. There was the kind Jessie 
Lewarsa, who tended him with filial devotion ; there was Findlater, the supervisor, 
to soothe as far as he could the last moments of his friend; and there was Dr 
Maxwell, skilful and affectionate. A gloom overspread Dumfries and the neighbour- 
hood when it was understood that the great pvet was indeed dying. The streets 
were filled with groups anxious to know of their illustrious townsman. ll political 
aud personal rancours were forgotten. It was enough that a great, ill-requited 
countryman, the greatest living Scotchman, was grappling with the last enemy in 
the humble tenement hard by ; that there was a wife about to become a mother and 
a widow, and four helpless boys to be orphans. When it was known that the last 
moment was at hand, his four sons, who had been removed to the house of Mr 
Lewars, were sent for to witness the parting scene; and, his family and friends 
around him, and his bonnie Jean in bed in an adjoining chamber, on the morning 
of the 21st July 1796, muttering an execration against the legal agent whose letter 
had embittered his parting hours, this world-weary soul passed away into the un- 
known and infinite. 

The body was laid out for the grave in a plain coffin, and had been wrapped about 
with a linen sheet. In the bed and round the coffin flowers were strewn. On the even- 
ing of the 25th the remains were removed from his own house to the town-hall. They 
were buried on the following day with military honours by his brother volunteers. 
Two regiments, one of infantry and one of cavalry, lined the streets from the town- 
hall to the burying-ground—a distance of more than half a mile. It was calculated 
that from ten to twelve thousand individuals took part in the procession or lined 
the streets, The body after a little delay was lowered into the grave, and.few facea 
were dry. The voluuteers fired some straggling shots over the resting-place of their 
comrade ; the grave was filled in, the green sod replaced, and the people gradually 
nelted away. 

It is sad to know that while the remains of the poet were being thus honoured, 
his widow was in the pangs of child-birth, The child was named after Dr Maxwell, 
aud died in infancy. 

A splendid mausoleum now covers the poet's ashes. Overlooking the banks of 
ihe Doon arises a magnificent monument to his memory, while another graces the 
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ton Hill in “ Edina, Sootia’s darling seat.” Hik country took charge of his Joan 
and her children whom he had loved so well; and at this hour no dearer names 
thrill a Scotchman’s heart than those «f the honoured “sons of Burns.” Pilgrims 
from all lands, with pious regard, repair to the humble cottage where he was born, 
to Alloway’s auld haunted kirk, and the bunks and braces o’ bonnie Doon. And as 
they wander over the scenes made immortal by a peacant’s song, heart clings closer 
to heart, the pride of birth and wealth meits away in a feeling of common humanity. 
and it is felt indeed that “a man’s a man for a’ that.” 

That his country was niggardly to him while he was alive,—when he asked for 
bread giving him a stone, and then piling mouumental marble over “ the poor inha- 
bitant beluw,”—has been often made the theme of reproach to her. But in all coum 
tries the truly great men, the prophets, who were not of the market-place, who dia 
not contribute to the material wealth of the people, have often been neglected and 
even put to death. Think of Socrates, think of the Christian apostles, think of 
Galileo, think of Tasso. Let England think of Butler, of Otway, of Bloomficld, of 
Clare, and 











** Of Chatterton, the wondrous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride,” 


and well may Scotland bear up her head in the comparison. All her sons and 
daughters think more highly of their country that Burns was of it. Let a Scotch. 
man travel where he will, he is, if otherwise worthy, made more welcome for Burns’s 
sake. That the poet was misappreciated while alive was due to many causes—reli- 
gious, political, and personal Besides, how often does it happen that the man we 
see before us, busy with ourevives in the prosaic battle of life, fighting for bread, 
jostling us perhaps, in no dignified position of brief authority, we cannot properly 
discern. Not till he is removed from us by being lifted up into some official or 
other eminence, or hidden from us by the curtain of the grave, do we begin to know 
his greatness. Not in this generation do we think a man lke Burns would be allowed 
to struggle with base entanglements. To talk of the unknowable is, however, boot- 
less. Enough that Scotland’s eyes were opened in time to succour and honour those 
who bore the poet’s name, and that now she cherishes with an undying love the 
memory of RoBERT BURNS. 
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‘f'ux Appendix to the Biographical Sketch of Robert Burns will appropriately commence with 
his letter to Dr Moore, a distinguished London physician, and author of several important 
works, including “A View of Society and Manners in France, Switzerland, and Germany,” 
“Zeluco,” &. The letter—which was called forth by a strong expression of admiration 
for the Poet’s genius on the part of Dr Moore—was written in August 1787, immediately 
after his first visit tg Edinburgh, and gives a graphic account of bis life and experience up 


to that time. 


The Editor believes that in reprinting this letter, along with all the more 


important and valuable of the sketches written by contemporaries, he will materially assist 
the reader in forming a distinct impression of the poet’s personal appearance and habits. 


THE POET'S LETTER TO DR MOORE. 


[ HAVE not the most distant pretensions to 
assume that character which the pye-coated 
guardians of escutcheons call a gentleman. 
When at Edinburgh last winter, I got ac- 
uainted in the herald’s office; and, looking 
arough that granary of honours, I there found 
almost every name in the kingdom; but for 
me 

: ‘* My ancient but ignoble blood 

Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood.” 


Gules, purpure, argent, &., quite disowned me. 

My father was of the north of Scotland, the 
son of a farmer, and was thrown by early mis- 
fortunes on the world at large; where, after 
many years’ wanderings and svjournings, he 
picked up a pretty large quantity of observation 
and experience, to which I am indebted for 
most of my little pretensions to wisdom. I 
have met with few who understood men, their 
manners, and their ways, equal to him; but 
stubborn, ungainly integrity, and headlong, 
ungovernable irascibility, are disqualifying cir- 
cumstances ; consequently, I was born a very 
poor man’s son. For the first six or seven 
years of my life, my father was gardener to a 
worthy gentleman of small estate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ayr. Had he continued in that 
station, I must have marched off to be one of 
the little underlings about a farmhouse; but 
it was his dearest wish and prayer to have it in 
his power to keep his children under his own 
eye, till they could discern between good and 
evil; so, with the assistance of his generous 
master, my father ventured on a small farm on 
his eatate. 

At those years, I was by no means a favour- 
ite with anybody. Iwasa good deal noted for 
® retentive memory, a stubborn, sturdy some- 
thing in my disposition, and an enthusiastic 
idiot [idiotic] piety. I say idiot piety, because 
I was then but achild. Though it cost the 


schoolmaster some thrashings, I made an excel- 
lent English scholar; and, by the time I was 





ten or eleven years of age, I was a critic in 
substantives, verbs, and particles. In my in- 
fant and boyish days, too, I owed much to an 
old woman who resided in the family, remark- 
able for her ignorance, credulity, and supersti- 
tion. She had, I suppose, the largest collection 
in the country of tales and songs concerning 
devils, ghosta, fairies, brownies, witches, war- 
locks, spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, dead-lighta, 
wraiths, apparitions, cantraips, giants, enchanted 
towers, dragons, and other trumpery. This 
cultivated the latent seeds of poetry; but had 
so atrong an effect on my imagination that to 
this hour, in my nocturnal rambles, I some 
times keep a sharp look out in suspicious places; 
and, though nobody can be more sceptical than 
I am in such matters, yet it often takea an 
effort of philosophy to shake off these idle ter- 
rors. The ealiest composition that I recollect 
taking pleasure in was the Vision of Mirza, 
and a hymn of Addison’s, beginning, “ How 
are thy servants blest, O Lord!” I particularly 
remember one half-stanza which was music to 
my boyish ear— 
‘* For though on dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave—” 

I met with these pieces in Mason’s English 
Collection, one of my school-bouks. The first 
two books I ever read in private, aud which 
gave me more pleasure than any two books I 
ever read since, were the Life of Hannibal, 
and the History of Sir William Wallace. 
Hannibal gave my young ideas such a turn 
that I used to strut in raptures up and down 
after the recruiting drum and bagpipe, and 
wish myself tall enough to be a soldier, while 
the story of Wallace poured a Scottish preju- 
dice into my veins, which will boil along there 
till tha floodgates of life shut in eternal reat. 

Polemical divinity about this time was put- 
ting the country mad, and I, ambitious of 
shining in conversation parties on Sundays, be- 
tween sermons, at funerals, &., used a few 
years afterwards to puzzle Calvinism with Be 
much heat and indiscretion that I raised a bue- 
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and 
sensed t 


of heresy against mo, which has not 
to this hour. 
My vicinity to Ayr was of some advantage 
to me. My soc isposition, when not 


checked by some modifications of spirited 
was, like our Catechism definition of 

tude, without bounds or limits. I formed 
several connexions with other younkers, who 
possessed superior advantages; the youngling 
sctors who were busy in the reh of parts, 
in which they were shortly to appear on the 
stage of life, where, alas! I was destined to 
dru behind the scenes. It is not com- 
monly at this green age that our young gentry 
have a just sense of the immense distance be- 
tween them and their ragged playfellows. It 
takes a few dashes into the world to give the 
oung great man that proper, decent, unnotic- 
ing disregard for the poor, insignificant, stupid 
devils, the mechanics and peasantry around 
him, who were, perhaps, born in the same vil- 
lage. My young superiors never insulted the 
clouterly appearance of my ploughboy carcase, 
the two extremes of which were often exposed 
to all the inclemencies of a]] the seasons. They 
would give ine stray volumes of books; among 
them, even then, I could pick up some obser- 
vations, and one, whose heart, I am sure, not 
even the “Munny Begum” scenes have tainted, 
helped me to a little French. Parting with 
these my young friends and benefactors, as 
they occasionally went off for tho East or 
West Indies, was often to me a sore affliction; 
but I was soon called to more serious evils.* 
My father's generous master died; the farm 
proved a rumous bargain ; and, to clench the 
misfortune, we fell into the hands of a factor, 
who sat for the picture I have drawn of one in 
my tale of ‘The Twa Dogs.” My father was 
advanced in life when he married; I was the 
eldest of seven children, and he, worn out by 
early hardships, was unfit for labour. My 
father’s spirit was soon irritated, but not easily 
broken. There was a freedom in his lease in 
two years more, and, to weather these two 
years, we retrenched our expenses. We lived 
very poorly: I was a dexterous ploughman for 


* ¢¢ My brother,” says Gilbert Burns, ‘“‘seoms to set off 
his early companions in too conscquential a manner. 
The principal soquaiatanees we had in Ayr, while boys, 
were four sons of Mr Andrew M‘Culloch, a distant re- 
Jation of my mother’s, who kept a tea-shop, and had 
made a little money in the contraband trade very com- 
mon at that time. He died while the boys were young, 
and my father was nominated one of the tutors The 
two eldest were bred shepkeepers, the third a surgeen, 
and the youngest, the only survi one, was bred in 
a counting-house in Glasgow, where he is now a res- 
yectable merchant. I believe all these went te 

the West Indies. Then there were two sons of Dr 
Malcolm, whom I have mentioned in my letter to Mrs 
Danlop. The eldest, a very worthy young man, went 
to the Fast Indies, where he had a commission in the 
army; he is the person whose heart my brother says the 
Maany begun scenes could not corrupt.’ The other, 
by the interest of Lady Wallace, got an ensigncy Ina 
regiment ralyed by the Duke of Hamilton, during the 

American war. believe neither of them are now 

(1797) alive. We also knew the , at Dr Paterson 
, of Ayr, and » yeunger brother of his now in Jama 

who were m et than us. I had almost fo 

ea of Ayr, who was a little older 
than my brother, and with w we had a er and 
Geeer intimacy than with any ef the others, which did 
e604, however, continue in after life.” 
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my age; and the next eldest to me Was e 


brother, (Gilbert,) who could drive the plough 
bt A la ay ht, perhaps, h well these 
novel-writer might, ave vie 

scenes with sane sstinfaction, but so did nub 


p me to thrash the corn, A 


I; my indignation yet boils at the recollection 


of the scoundrel factor’s insolent threatening 
letters, which used to set us all in tears. 


This kind of life—the cheerless gloom of a 


hermit, with the unceasing moil of a galley- 
slave—brought me to my sixteenth year; a 
little before which period I first committed 
the sin of rhyme. 
tom of coupling a man and woman together as 
partners in the labours of harvest. 
fifteenth autumn, my partner was a bewitching 
creature, a year 
scarcity of 
doing her justice in that language, but you 
know the Scotch idiom:.she was a “ bonnie, 
sweet, sonsio lass.” 
unwittingly to herself, initiated me in that de- 
licious passion which, in spite of acid disap- 
pointment, gin-horse prudence, and book-worm 
philosophy, I hold to be the first of human 
joys, our dearest blessing here below ! 
she caught the con 
medical people talk much of infection from 
breathing the same air, the touch, &.; but 
I never expressly said I loved her.—Indeed, I 
did not know myself why I liked so much te 
loiter behind with her, when returning in the 
evening from our labours; why the tones of 
her voice made my heart strings thrill like an 
Aivlian harp; and particularly why my 
beat such a furious ratan, when I look 
fingered over her little hand to pick dut the 
cruel nettle-stings and thistles. Among her 
other love-inspiring qualities, she sang sweetly ; 
and it was her favourite reel to which I at 
tempted giving an embodied vehicle.in rhyme. 


ou know our country cus 


In my 


ronnaer than myself. My 


nglish denies ma the power of 


‘In short, she, altogether 


How 
tagion I cannot tell; you 


and 


I was not so presumptuous as to imagine that 
I could make verses like printed ones, com- 
posed by men who had Greek and Latin; but 
my girl sang a song which was said to be 
composed by a small country laird’s son, on 
one of his father's maids with whom he was 
in love; and I saw no reason why I might not 
rhyme as well as he; for, excepting that he 
could smear sheep, and cast peats, his father 
living in the moorlands, he had no more 
acholar-craft than myself. 

Thus with me began love and poetry; which 
at times have been my only, and, till within 
the last twelve months, have been my rare 
enjoyment. My father struggled on till he 
reached the freedom in his lease, when he 
entered on a larger farm, about ten miles 
farther in the country. The nature of the 
esd. he made was such as to throw a little 

y money into his hands at the ccmmence- 
ment of his lease, otherwise the affair would 
have been impracticable. For four years we 
lived comfortably here, but a difference com- 
mencing between him aud his landlord as te 
terms, after three years’ tossing and whirling im 
the vortex of litigation, my father was just 
saved from the horrors of a jail by s consum 
tion, which, after two years’ p el 


stepped in, and carried him away, to w 
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wicked cease from troubling, and the weary | first is ap contracted an aperture I never could 


are at reat ! 


It is during the time that we lived on this |-—there was contamination in the very 


farm that a Sania atory is most eventful. I 
waa, at the beginning of this period, perhaps, 
the moat ungainly awkward boy in the parish 
—no solitaire was less uainted with the 
ways of the world. What I knew of ancient 
story was gathered from Salmon’s and Guthrie's 
Gevgraphical Grammars; and the ideas I had 
formed of modern manners, of literature, and 
criticism, I got from the Spectator. These, 
with Pope's Works, some Plays of Shakespeare, 
Tull and Dickson on Agriculture, The Pan- 
theon, Locke's Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, 
Justice’s British Gardener's Directory, Boyle's 
Lectures, Allan Ramsay's Works, Taylor's 
Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin, A Select 
Collection of English Songs, and Hervey’'s 
Meditations, had formed the whole of my 
reading. The collection of songs was my v 
mecum. I pored over them, driving my cart, 
or walking to labour, song by song, verse by 
verse; carefully noting the true tender, or sub- 
lime, from affectation and fustian. Iam con- 
vinced I owe to this practice much of my 
critic-oraft, such as it is. 


lia 


squeeze myself into it—the last I always hated 
eu- 
tranoe! Thus abandoned of aim or view in 
life, with a strong appetite for sociability, as 
well from native hilarity as from a pride of ob- 
servation and remark ; a constitutional mslan- 
choly or hypochondriacism that made me fly 
solitude ; add to these incentives to social lite 
my reputation for boukish knowledge, @. cer- 
tain wild logical talent, and a strength of 
thought, something like the rudiments of good 
sense; and it will not seem nha a that 1 
was generally a welcome guest where I visited, 
or any great wonder that always, where two 
or three met together, there was I amo 
them. But far beyond all other impulses 
my heart was un penchant a ladorable moitte 
du genre humain. My heart was completely 
tinder, and was eternally lighted up by some 
oddess or other; and, as in every other war 
are in this world, my fortune was various; 
sometimes I was received with favour, and 
sometimes I was mortified with a repulse. At 
the plough, scythe, or reap-hook, I feared no 
competitor, and thus I set absolute want at 
defiance; and, as I never cared further four my 
labours than while I was in actual exercise, i 


In my seventeenth year, to give my manners , spent the evenings in the way after my own 


a brush, I went to a country dancing-school. 


heart. A country lad seldom carries on a love- 


My father had an unaccountable antipathy adventure without an assisting confidant. 


ainst these meetings, and my going was, 
what to this moment I repent, in opposition to 
his wishes.” My father, as I said before, was 
subject to strong passions; from that instance 
of disobedience in me, he took a sort of dislike 
to me, which, I believe, was one cause of the 
dissipation which marked my succeeding years. 
I aay dissipation, comparatively with the striot- 
ness, and subriety, and regularity of Presbyte- 
rian country life; for though the will-o’-wisp 
meteors*of thoughtless whim were almost the 
wole lights of my path, yet early ingrained 
piety and virtue kept me for several years 
afterwards within the line of innocence. The 
great misfortune of my life was to want an 
aim. I had felt early some stirrings of ambi- 
tion, but they were the blind gropings of 
Homer's Cyclops round the walls of his cave. 
I saw my father’s situation entailed on me per- 
petual labour. The only two openings, by 
which I could enter the temple of fortune, 
were the gate of niggardly economy, or the 
path of Kttle chicaning bargain-making. The 





* “J wonder,” says Gilbert Burns, ‘‘how Robert 
eould attribute to our father that lasting resentment of 
his going to a dancing-school against his will, and of 
which he was incapable. I believe the truth was that 
about this time he began to see the dangerous impetu- 
osity of my brother’s passions, as well as his not being 
amenable to counsel. which often irritated my print | 
and which, he would naturally think, a dancing-sch 
was not likely to correct t Ro- 


he was proud of 


vert’s geniua, which he bestowed more expense on cul- 


ee 


tivating than on the rest of the family—and he was | 


equally delighted with his warmth of heart and conver- 
eational pewers He had indeed that disilke of danc- 
tng-schools which Robert 
same it duri 

he permitted 


mentions; but so far over- 
Robert's first month of attendance that 
e reat of the family that were fit for it 


peep a Ar during the second month. Robert 
excelled in 
fond of it.” 


dencing, and was for some time distractudly 





I possessed a curiosity, zeal, and intrepid 
dexterity that recommended me as a proper 
second on these occasions; and, I daresay, [ 
felt as much pleasure in being in the secret uf 
half the loves of the parish of Tarbolton os 
ever did statesman in knowing the intrigues of 
half the courts of Europe. The very goose 
feather in my hand seems to know instinctively 
the well-worn path of my imagination, the fa- 
vourite theme of my song; and is with diff- 
culty restrained from giving you a couple of 
paragraphs on the love adventures of my cotn- 
peers, the hurnble inmates of the farmhouse 
and cottage; but the grave sons of science, 
ambition, or avarice baptize these things by 
the name of follies. To thesons and daughters 
of labour and poverty they are matters of the 
most serious nature: to them the ardent hope, 
the stolen interview, the tender farewell, are 
the greatest and most delicious parts of their 
enjoymenta, 

Another circumstance in my life whieh 
made some alteration in my mind and manners, 
was that I spent my nineteenth summer on a 
smuggling coast, a good distance from home, 
at a noted school, to learn mensuration, sur- 
veying, dialling, La 3 eee I made a pretty 
good progress. But I made a greater progress 
in the knowledge of raackind. The contra 
band trade was at that time very succeasfitl, 
and it sometimes happened to me to fall in 
with those who carried it on. Scenes of swag: 
gering riot and roaring dissipation wer , 
this time, new to me; but I was no enemy tu 
social life. Here, thongh I learnt to fill my 
glaas, and to mix without fear in a drunken 
squabble, yet I went on with a high hand with 
my geometry, tili the sun entered Virgo, a 


month which is always a carnival in my be | 
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som, when a charming jfillette, who lived next | I was obliged to give up this echeme; the 
door to the school, overset my trigonometry, | clouds of misfortune were gathering thick 
and set me off at a tangent from the aed round my father’s head; and, what was woret 
cf my studies, I, however, struggled on, of all, he was visibly far gone in a coneu 
with my sines and co-sines for a few days | tion; and to crown my distresses, a belle 
more; but stepping into the garden one charm- | whom I adored, and who had pledged her so 
ing noon to take the sun’s altitude, there I | to meet me in the field of matrimony, jilted me, 
met my angel with peculiar circumstances of mortification. 
‘Like Proserpine gathering flowers, The finishing evil that brought up the rear of 
Herself a fairer fower— " this infernal file, was my constitutional melan- 
It was in vain to think of doing any more | choly being increased to such a degree, that 
good at school, The remaining week I stayed 1| for three months I was in a state of mind 
did nothing but craze the faculties of my soul | scarcely to be envied by the hopeless wretches 
, sbout her, or steal out to meet her; and the | who have got their mittimus—“ Depart from 
two last nights of my stay in the country, had | me, ye accursed !” 
sleep been a mortal sin, the image of this} From this adventure I learnt something of 
modest and innocent girl had kept me guilt | a town life; but the principal thing which 
lesa. gave my mind a turn was a friendship | formed 
I returned home very considerably improved. | with a young fellow, a very noble character, 
My reading was enlarged with the very im- | but a hapless son of misfortune.” He was the 
rtant addition of Thomson’s and Shenstone’s | son of a simple mechanic; but a great man in 
orks; I had seen human nature in a new | the neighbourhood, taking him under his pat- 
ype and I engaged several of my school- | ronage, gave him a genteel education, with a 
ellows to keep up a literary correspondence | view of bettering his situation in life. The 
with me, This improved me in composition. | patron dying just as he was ready to launch 
I had met with a collection of letters by the | out into the world, the poor fellow in despair 
wits of Queen Anne’s reign, and I pored over | went to sea; where, after a variety of good 
them most devoutly. I kept copies of any of | and ill fortune, a little before I was acquainted 
my own letters that pleased me, and a com-/ with him he had been set on shore by an 
parison between them and the cumposition of | American privateer, on the wild coast of Con- 
most of my correspondents flattered my van- | naught, stripped of everything. I cannot quit 
ity. I carried this whim so far that, though | this poor fellow’s story without adding that he 
I had not three-farthings’ worth of business | is at this time master of a large West India 
in the world, yet almost every post brought | man belonging to the Thames. 
me as many letters as if I had been a broad | His mind was fraught with independen 
plodding son of day-book and ledger. magnanimity, and every manly virtue. 
My life flowed on much in the same course | loved and admired him to a degree of enthu- 
till my twenty-third year. Vive l'amour, e¢ | siasm, and of course strove to imitate him. 
vive la le, were my sole principles of | In some measure, I succeeded; I had pride 
action. The addition of two more authors to | before, but he taught it to flow in proper 
my library gave me great pleasure; Sterne | channels. His knowledge of the world was 
and Mackenzie—Tristram Shandy and the | vastly superior to mine, and I was all atten- 
Man of Feeling—were my bosom favourites. | tion to learn. He was the only man I ever 
Poesy was still a darling walk for my mind, | saw who was a greater fool than myself where 
but it was only indulged in according to the | woman was the presiding star; but he spoke 
bumour of the hour. I had usually half a | of illicit love with the levity of a sailor, which 
dosen or more pieces on hand; I took up one | hitherto I had regarded with horror. Here 
or other, as it suited the momentary tone of | his friendship did me a miachief, and the con- 
the mind, and dismissed the work as it bor- | sequence was that, soon after I resumed the 
dered on fatigue. My passiuns, when once | plough, I wrote the “ Poet’s Welcome.”+ My 
lighted up, raged like sv many devils, till they | reading only increased while in this town by 
got vent in rhyme; and then the conning | two astray volumes of Pamela, and one of Fer 
over my verses, like a spell, soothed all into | dinand Count Fathom, which gave me some 
quiet |! None of the rhymes of those days are | idea of novels, Rhyme, except some religious 
in print, except ‘Winter, a dirge,” the eldest | pieces that are in print, I given up; but 
of my printed pieces; “The Death of poor | meeting with Fergusson’s Scottish Poems, I 
Mailie,” “John Barleycorn,” and songs first, | strung anew my wildly-sounding lyre with 
second, and third. Song second was the ebul- | emulating vigour. When my father died, his 
lition of that passion which ended the fore- | all went among the hell-bounds that growl in 
mentioned school-buniness. the kennel of justice; but we made a shift 
My twenty-third year was to me an impor- | to collect a little money in the family amongst 
tant era. artly through whim, and partly | us, with which, to keep us together, my bro- 
that I wished to set about doing something in | ther and I took a neighbouring farm. My 
life, I joined a fiax-dresser in a neighbouring | brother wanted my hare-brained imagination, as 
town, (Irvine,) to learn his trade. This was | well as my social and amorous ess; but 
an unlucky affair. My ——, and to finish | in good senae, and every sober qualification, he 
the whole, as we were giving a welcome ca- | was far my superior. 
rowsal to the new year, the shop took fire and 
burnt to ashes, and I was left, like a true poet, 
not worth a sixpence. 


















































* Mr Richard Brown. 
¢ “Rob the Rhymer’s Welcome to his Bastard Chila, 
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I entered on this farm with a full resolution, 
™ Come, go to, I will be wise!” I read farm- 
ing books, I calculated crops; I attended mar- 
kets; and, in short, in spite of “the devil, and 
the world, and the flesh,” I believe I should 
have been a wise man; but the first year, 
from unfortunately buying bad seed, the se- 
cond from the lat+ harvest, we lost half our 
cro This overset «f1 my wisdom, and I re- 
turned, “like the dog to his vomit, and the sow 
that was washed to her wallowing in the mire.” 

I now began to be known in the neighbour- 
hood as a maker of rhymes. The first of my 
wiley offapring that saw the light was a bur- 

eaque lamentation on a quarrel between two 
reverend Calvinists, both of them dramatis 
persone in my “ Holy Fair.” I had a notion 
myself that the piece had some merit; but, to 
revent the worst, I gave a copy of it to a 
riend, who was very fond of such things, and 
told him that I could not guess who was the 
author of it, but that I thought it pretty 
clever. With a certain description of the 
clergy, as well as laity, it met with a roar of 
applause. “ Holy Willie’s Prayer” next made 
its appearance, and alarmed the kirk-session so 
much that they held several meetings to look 
over their spiritual artillery, if haply any of it 
might be pointed against profane rhymers. 
Onluckily for me, my wanderings led me on 
another side, within point-ylank shot of their 
heaviest metal. This is th) unfortunate story 
that gave rise to the pristed poem, “The 
Lament.” This was a most melancholy affair, 
which I cannot yet bear to reflect on, and had 
very nearly given me one or two of the prin- 
oe qualifications for a place among those 
who have ‘ost the chart, and mistaken the 
reckoning of rationality. I gave up my part 
of the farm to my brother: in truth it was 
only nominally mine; and made what little 
reparation was in my power for Jamaica. 
But, before leaving my native country for 
ever, I resolved to publish my poems. I 
weighed my productions as impartially as was 
an ny power; I thought they had merit; and 
it was a delicious idea that I should be called 
a clever fellow, even though it should never 
reach my eara—a poor negro-driver—or per- 
aaps a victim to that inhospitable clime, and 
gone to the world of spirits! 1 can truly say 
that, pauvre inconnu as I then was, I had 
pretty nearly as high an idea of myself and 
of my works as I have at this moment, when 
the public has decided in their favour. It 
ever was my opinion that the mistakes and 
blunders, both in a rational and religious poi t 
vf view, of which we see thousands daih 
guilty, are owing to their ignorance of them 
selves.—To know myself had been all along 
my constant study. I weighed myself alone; 
I balanced myself with others; I watched 
every means of information, to see how much 
ground I occupied as a man and asa poet; I 
studied assiduously Nature's design in my for- 
mation—where the lights and es in m 
e were intended. I was preey confi- 
dent my poems would meet with some ap- 
7 clause; but at the worst, the roar of the At- 


; fantic would deafen the voice of censure, and | read over every syllable it 


a  — —  , 


lv 


the novelty of West Indian acenes make me 
forget neglect. I threw off six hundred co 
pies, of which I had got subscriptions for 
about three hundred and fifty.—My vanity 
was highly gratificd by the reception I met 
with from the public;* and, besides, I pocketed, 
all expenses deducted, nearly twenty pounds, 
This sum came very seasonably, as I was 
thinking of indenting myself, for want of 
money to procure my passage. As soon as I 
was master of nine guineas, the price of waft- 
ing me to the torrid zone, I took a. steerage 
passage in the first ship that was to sail from 
the Clyde, for 


‘‘ Hungry ruin had me in the wind.” 


I had been for some days skulking from 
covert to covert, under all the terrors of a 
jail; as some ill-advised people had uncoupled 
the merciless pack of the law at my heels, I 
had taken the last farewell of my few friends ; 
my chest was on the road to Greenock; I had 
composed the last song I should ever measure 
in Caledonia—“ The gloomy night is gather- 
ing fast,” when a letter from Dr Blacklock to 
a friend of mine overthrew all my schemes, by 
opening new prospects to my poetic ambition. 
The doctor belonged to a set of critics, for 
whose applause I had not dared to hope. His 
opinion, that I would meet with encourage- 
ment in Edinburgh for a second edition, fired 
me so much that away I posted for that city, 
without a single acquaintance, or a single 
letter of introduction. The baneful star that 
had so long shed its blasting influence in my 
venith for once made a revolution to the 
nadir; and a kind Providence placed me under 
the patronage of one of the noblest of men, 
the Earl of Glencairn. Oublie moi, grand 
Dieu, st jamais je l'oublie / 

I need relate no further. At Edinburgh I 
was in a new world; I mingled among many 
classea of men, but all of them new to me, and 
I was all attention to “catch” the characters 
and the manners “living as they rise.” Whether 
I have profited, time will show. 





My most respectful compliments to Mise 
Williams. Her very elegant and friendly letter 
T cannot answer at present, as my presence is: 
requisite in Edinburgh, and I set out to- 
morrow. R. B. 


* ‘Tt is hardly ible te express,” says the unfor- f 
tunate Heron, ‘‘with what eager admiration and delighé 
they were everywhere received. Old and youn 
and low, grave and gay, learned or ignorant, 
alike delighted, agitated, transported. I was af 
time resident in Gall , contiguous to Ayrshire, 
and I can well remember, how that even pivog bore 
and maid-servants would have gladly parted with 
wages which they earned the most h and which 
they wanted to purchase necessary clothing, if they 
might but procure the works of Burns. A ad Fay 
pened to be presented from a gentleman in Ayrs 
a friend in my neig’ > he put it Into my bands, 
as a work containing seme effisions of the most ex- 
traordinary genius. I took it, rather that I might net 
dl-oblige lender, than from any ardour of 
or expectation. ‘An unlettered ploughman, a poet! 
said f. with la darts incredulity. It was on a 
Saturday evening. 1 opened the volume by accid 
while I was undressing to go tobed. I closed 
till a late hour on the rising Sunday morn, after 

contained.” 
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LETTER OF GILBERT BURNS TO 
MRS DUNLOP. 


The following interesting letter was drawn up 
shortly after the poet’s death by his brother 
Gilbert, at the request of Mrs Dunlop of 
Dunlop, who was anxious to obtain some 
biographical details regarding the early 
years of her admired and lamented 
friend :— 


Robert Burns waa born on the 25th day of 
January 1759, in a small house about two 
miles from the town of Ayr, and within a few 
hundred yards of Alloway Church, which his 
poem of “Tam o' Shanter” has rendered im- 
mortal. The name, which the poet and his 
brother modernised into Burns, was orig:clly 
Burnes, or Burness. Their father, William 
Burnes, was the son of a farmer in Kincardine- 
ahire, and had received the education common 
in Scotland to persons in his condition of life ; 
he could read and write, and had some know- 

of arithmetic. His family having fallen 
reduced circumstances, he was compelled 
leave his home in his nineteenth year, and 
turned his steps towards the south, in quest of 
a livelihood. The same necessity attended his 
elder brother Robert. “I have often heard 
my father,” says Gilbert Burns, in his letter to 
Mrs Dunlop, “ describe the anguish of mind he 
felt when they parted on the top of a hill on 
the confines of their native place, each going 
off his several way in search of new adventures, 
and scarcely knowing whither he went. My 
father undertook to act as a gardener, and 
ahaped his course to Edinburgh, where he 
wrought hard when he could get work, passing 
through a variety of difficulties. Still, how- 
ever, he endeavoured to spare something for 
the support of his aged nts: and I recollect 
hearing him mention having sent a bank- 
note fur this purpose, when money of that 
kind was so scarce in Kincardineshire, that 
they scarcely knew how to oe it when it 
atrived.” From Edinburgh, ‘iam Burnes 
westward into the county of Ayr, where 
engaged himself as a gardener to the laird 

of Fairly, with whom he lived two years; then 
changing his service for that of Crawford of 
Doonside. At length, being desirous of sect- 
tling in life, he took a perpetual lease of seven 
acres of land from Dr Campbell, physician in 
Ayr, with the view of commencing nursery- 
man and public gardener; and, having built a 
house upon it with his own hands, married, in 
December, 1757, Agnes Brown, the mother of 
our poet, who atill survives, The first fruit of 
this marriage was Robert, the subject of these 
memoirs, born on the 25th of January 1759, 
as has already been mentioned. Before Wil- 
iam Burnes made much pro in pre- 
paring his nu , he was withdrawn from 
that undertaking f Mr Ferguson, who pur- 
chased the estate of Doonholm, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and engaged him as his 
gardener and overseer; and this was his situa- 
tion when our poet was born. Though in the 
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service of Mr Ferguson, he Hved in his own 
house, his wife managing her family and her 
little dairy, which consisted sometimes of two, 
sometimes of three milch cows; and this state 
of unambitious content continued till the year 
1766. His son Robert was sent by him, in 
his sixth year, to a school at Alloway-Mill, 
about a mile distant, taught by a person of the 
name of Campbell; but this teacher being in 
& few months wong muster of the work- 
house at Ayr, William Burnes, in conjunction 
with some other .heads of families, engaged 
John Murdoch in his stead. The education of 
our poet, and of his brother Gilbert, was in 
common; and of their proficiency under Mr 
Murdoch we have the following account :— 
“With him we learnt to read English tole 
rably well, and to write a little. He taught 
us, too, the English grammar. I was too 
young to profit much from his lessons in gram- 
mar; but Robert made some proficienoy in it 
—a circumstance of considerable weight in the 
unfolding of his genius and character; as he 
soon became remarkable for the fluency and 
correctness of his expreasion, and read the few 
books that came in his way with much plea- 
sure and improvement; for even then he was 
a reader when he could get a book. Murdoch, 
whose library at that time had no great variet 
in it, lent him ‘ The Life of Hannibal,’ whi 
was the first book he read, (the school-books 
excepted,) and almost the only one he had an 
opportunity of reading while he was at school: 
for ‘The Life of Wallace,’ which he classes 
with it in one of his letters to you, he did not 
see for some years afterwards, when he bor- 
rowed it from the blacksmith who shod our 
horses.” 

It appears that William Burnes approved 
himeelf greatly in the service of Mr Ferguaon 
by his intelligence, industry, and integrity. 
In consequence of this, with a view of pro- 
moting his interest, Mr Ferguson leased him 
a farm, of which we have the following ac- 
count :-— 

“The farm was upwards of seventy acres, 
(between eighty and ninety English statute 
measure,) the rent of: which was to be forty 
pounds annually for the firat six years, and 
afterwards forty-five pounds. My father en- 
deavoured to sell his leasehold property, for 
the purpose of stocking his farm, but at that 
time was unable, and Mr Ferguson lent him a 
hundred pounds for that purpose. He removed 
to his new situation at Whitsuntide, 1766, 
It was, I think, not above two years after this, 
that Murdoch, our tutor and friend, left this 
part of the country; and there being no schovl 
near us, and our little services being useful on 
the farm, my father undertook to teach us 
arithmetic in the winter evenings, by candle- 
light ; and in this way my two eldeat sisters 
gut all the education they received. I remem- 

rf @ circumstance that happened at this time, | 
which, though trifling in itself, is fresh in my 
memory, and may serve to illustrate the early 
character of my brother. Murdoch came to 
spend a night with us, and to take his leave | 
when he wes about to go into Carrick, He | 
brought us, as a present and memorial of him. 
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9 emall compendium of English Grammar, and | while it furnished him with models by some 


the tragedy of ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ and, by way 
of paring the evening, he began to read the 
play alo We were all attention for som 
time, till presently the whole party was dis- 
solved in tears. A female in the play (I have 
but a confused remembrance of it) had her 
hands chopt off, and her tongue cut out, and 
then was insultingly desired to call for water 
to wash her hands. At this, in an agony of 
distress, we with one voice desired he would 
read no more. My father observed, that if we 
would not hear it out, it would be needless to 
leave the play with us. Robert replied, that 
if it was left he would burn it. My father 
was going to chide him for this ungrateful re- 
turn to his tutor’s kindness; but Murdoch in- 
terfered, declaring that he liked to see so much 
sensibility ; and he left ‘The School for Love,’ 
& comedy, (translated I think from the French,) 
in its place, 

“ Nothing,” eontinues Gilbert Burns, “could 
be more retired than our general manner of 
living at Mount Oliphant; we rarely saw any- 
body but the members of our own family. 
There were no boys of our own age, or near it, 
in the neighbourhood. Indeed, the greatest 
part of the land in the vicinity was at that 
time possessed by shopkeepers, and people of 
that stamp, who had retired from business, or 
who kept their farm in the country, at the 
same time that they followed business in town. 
My father was for some time almost the only 
a we had. He conversed familiarly 
on all subjecta with us, as if we had been men; 
and was at great pains, while we accompanied 
him in the labours of the farm, to lead the 
conversation to such subjects as might 
tend to increase our knowledge, or confirm us 
in virtuous habits. He borrowed ‘Salmon’s 
Geographical Grammar’ for us, and endea- 
voured to make us acquainted with the situa- 
tion and history of the different countries in 
the world; while, from a book-society in Ayr, 
he procured for us the reading of ‘ Derham's 
Physico and Astro-Theology,’ and ‘ Ray's Wis- 
dom of God in the Creation,’ to give us some 
idea of Astronomy and Natural History. Ro- 
bert read all these books with an avidity and 
industry scarcely to be equalled. My father 
had been a subscriber to ‘ Stackhouse’s His- 
tory of the Bit'e, then lately published by 
James Meuross, in Kilmarnock: from this 
Robert collected a competent knowledge of 
ancient history; for no book was so volumi- 
nous as to slacken his industry, or so anti- 
quated as to damp his researches. A brother 
of my mother, who had lived with us for 
rome time, and had learnt some arithmetic 
by our winter evening’s candle, went into a 
bookseller’s shop in Ayr, to purchase ‘The 
Ready Reckoner, or Tradesman's Sure Guide,’ 
and a book to teach him to write letters. 
Luckily, in place of ‘The Complete Letter- 
Writer,’ he got by mistake a small collection 
of letters by the most eminent writers, with 
a few sensible directions for attaining an easy 
rset style. This book was to Robert of 

greatest consequence. It inspired him 
with s strong desire to excel in letter-writing, 





of the first writers in our language. 

“My brother was about thirteen or fourteen, 
when my father, regretting that we wrote ao 
ill, sent us, week about, during a summer 
quarter, to the parish school of Dalrymple, 
which, though between t,. and three miles 
distant, was the nearest to us, that we might 
have an opportunity of remedying this defest. 
About this time a bookish acquaintance of my 
father’s procured us a reading of two volumes 
of Richardson’s ‘ Pamela,’ which was the first 
novel we read, and the only part of Richard- 
son’s works my brother was acquainted with 
till towards the period of his commencing 
author. Till that time, too, he remained un 
acquainted with Fielding, with Smollett, (two 
volumes of ‘Ferdinand Count Fathom,’ and 
two volumes of ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ excepted, 
with Hume, with Robertson, and almost 
our authors of eminence of the later times, 
I recollect, indeed, my father borrowed a vol- 
ume of English history from Mr Hamilton of 
Bourtreehill’s gardener. It treated of the reign 
of James I,, and his unfortunate son, Charles, 
but I do not know who was the author; all 
that I remember of it is something of Charles's 
conversation with his children. About this 
time, Murdoch, our former teacher, after hav- 
ing been in different places in the country, 
and having taught a school some time in 
Dumfries, came to be the established teacher 
of the English language in Ayr, a circumstance 
of considerable consequence to us, The re- 
membrance of my father’s former friendship, 
and his attachment to my brother, made him 
do everything in his held for our improve- 
ment. He sent us Pope’s works, and some 
other poetry, the first that we had an oppor- 
tunity of reading, excepting what is contained 
in ‘The English Collection,’ and in the volume 
of the Edinburgh Magazine for 1772; exceptin 
also those ‘excellent new songs’ that are hawk 
about the country in baskets, or exposed on 
atalla in the streets. 

“The summer after we had been at Dal- 
rymple school, my father sent Robert to Ayr, 
to revise his English grammar, with his former 
teacher. He had been there only one week, 
when he was obliged to return, to assist at the 
harvest. When the harvest was over, he went 
back to school, where he remained two weeks; 
and this completes the account of his school 
education, excepting one summer quarter, some 
time afterwards, that he attended the parish 
school of Kirkoswald, (where he lived with a 
brother of my mother’s,) to learn surveying. 

“Turing the two last weeks that he was with 
Murdoch, he himself was engaged in learning 
French, and he communicated the instructions 
he received to my brother, who, when he 
returned, brought home with him a French 
dictionary and grammar, and the ‘Adventures 
of Telemachus’ in the original. In a little 
while, by the assistance of these books, he had 
acquired such a knowledge of the language, as 
to read and understand any French author in 
prose. This was considered as a sort of pro- 
digy, and through the medium of Murdoch, 
procured him the acquaintance of several lade 
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in Ayr, who were at that time alge French, 


and the notice of some ies, particularly 
that of Dr Malcolm, where a knowledge of 
French was a recommendation. 

“ Observing the facility with which he had 
sequired the French language, Mr Robinson, 
the established writing-master in Ayr, and Mr 
Murdoch’s particular friend, having himself 
acguired.a considerable knowledge of the Latin 
language by his own industry, without ever 
having learned 1t at school, advised Robert to 
make the same attempt, promising him every 
assistance in his power. Agreeably to this 
advice, he purchased ‘The Rudiments of the 
Latin Tongue,’ but finding this study dry and 
uninteresting, it was quickly laid aside. He 
frequently returned to his Rudiments on any 
little chagrin or disappointment, particularly 
in his love affuirs; but the Latin seldom pre- 
dominated more than a day or two at a time, 
or a week at most. Observing himself the 
ridicule that would attach to this sort of con- 
duot if it were known, he made two or three 
humorows stanzas on the subject, which I 
cannot now recollect, but they all ended, 


‘So I'll to my Latin again.’ 


“Thus you see Mr Murdoch was a principal 
means of ny brother’s improvement. Worthy 
man! though foreign to my present purpose, 
I cannot take leave of him without tracing his 
future history. He continued for some years 
@ respected and useful teacher at Ayr, till one 
evening that he had been overtaken in liquar, 
he happened to speak somewhat disrespectfully 
of Dr Dalrymple, the parish miniater, who had 
not paid him that attention to which he thought 
bimself entitled. In Ayr he might as well 
have spoken blasphemy. He found it proper 
to give up his appointment. He went to Lon- 
don, where he still lives, a private teacher of 
French. He has been a considerable time mar- 
ried, and keeps a shop of stationery wares. 

“The father of Dr Paterson, now physician 
at Ayr, was, I believe, a native of Aberdeen- 
ahire, and was oue of the established teachers 
in Ayr, when my father settled in the neigh- 
bourhood. He early recognised my father as 
a fellow-native of the north of Scotland, and a 
eertain degree of intimacy subsisted between 
then during Mr Paterson’s life. After his 
death, his widow, who is a very genteel woman, 
and of great worth, delighted in doing what 
she thought her husband would have wished 
to have done, and assiduously kept up her 
attentions to all his acquaintance. She kept 
alive the intimacy with our family, by fre- 
quently inviting my father and mother to her 
house on Sundays, when she met them at 
church. 

“ When she came tc know my brother's pas- 
gion for books, she kindly offered us the use of 
her husband's library, and from her we got the 
‘§ tor,’ ‘Pope's Translation of Homer,’ 

aeveral other books that were of use to us. 
Mount Oliphant, the farm my father possessed 
a the pariah of Ayr, is almost the very poorest 
eail I w of in a state of cultivation. A 
seronger proof of this I cannot give than that, 
acewiiieanding the extraordinary rise in the 


value of lands in Sootland, it was, after a oom 
siderable sum laid eut in improving it by the 
proprietor, let a few years ago five pounde 
per annum lower than the rent paid for it by 
my father thirty yeara ago. My father, in 
consequence of this, soon came into difficulties, 
which were increased by the loss of several of 
ee b scoravtaly and disease. yer To the 

uffetings of misfortune, we cou oppose 
hard labour, and the most rigid por Bs We 
lived very sparing. For several years butcher's 
meat was a stranger in the house, while all 
the members of the family exerted themselves 
to the utmost of their strength, and rather 
beyond it, in the labours of the farm. My 
brother, at the age of thirteen, assisted in 
threshing the crop of corn, and at fifteen was 
the principal labourer on the farm, for we had 
no hired servant, male or female. The an- 
guish of mind we felt at our tender years, 
under these straits and difficulties, was ver 
great. To think of our father growing old, 
(for he was now above fifty,) broken down with 
the long continued fatigues of his life, with a 
wife and five children, and in a declining state 
of circumstances—these reflections produced 
in my brother's mind and mine sensations of 
the deepest distress. I doubt not but the hard 
labour and sorrow of this period of his life, 
was in a great measure the cause of that de- 
pression of spirits with which Robert was so 
often afflicted through his whole life after- 
wards. At this time he was almost constantly 
afflicted in the evenings with a dull headache, 
which at a future period of his life was ex- 
changed for a palpitation of the heart, and a 
threatening of faintiug and suffocation in his 
bed in the night-time. 

“ By a stipulation in my father’s lease, he 
had a right to throw it up, if he thought 
proper, at the end of every sixth year. He 
attempted to fix himself in a better farm at 
the end of the first six years, but failing in 
that attempt, he continued where he was for 
six years more. He then took the farm of 
Lochlea, of a hundred and thirty acres, at the 
rent of twenty shillings an acre, in the parish 
of Tarbolton, of Mr , then a merchant in 
Ayr, and now (1797) a merchant in Liverpool. 
He removed to this furm at Whitsunday, 1777, 
and possessed it only seven years. No writing 
had ever been made out of the conditions of 
the lease; a misunderstanding took place re- 
specting them; the subjects in dispute were 
submitted to arbitration, and the decision in- 
volved my father’s affairs in ruin. He lived to 
know of this decision, but not to see any exe- 
cution in consequence of it. He died on the 
13th of February 1784. 

“The seven years we lived in Tarbolton 
parish (extending from the seventeenth to the 
twenty-fourth of my brother's age,) were not 
marked by much literary improvement; but, 
during this time, the foundation was laid off 
certain habits in my brother’s character, which 
afterwards became but too prominent, and 
which malice and envy have taken delight te 
enlarge on. Though when young he was bash- 
ful and awkward in his intercourse with women, 
yet when he approached manhood, his attach. 
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ment to their society became very strong, and 
enalaver. The symptoms of his 
often such as ne to 
celebrated Sappho. I never indeed knew that 
he ‘fainted, sunk, and died away;’ but the 
tations of his mind and body exceeded anv- 

g of the kind I ever knew in real life. He 

had always a particular jealousy of people why 
were richer than himself, or who had more 
consequence in life. His love, therefore, 
tarely settled on persons of this description. 
When he selected any one out of the sove 
reignty of his guod pleasure, to whom he 
should pay his particular attention, she was 


lix 


e 
| in the farm of Lochlea with my father he 
he was constantly the victim of some fair | allowed my brother and me such wages for our 


ion were labour as he gave to other labourers, as a part 
equal those of the | of which, every article of our clothing, manu- 


factured in the family, was regularly accounted 
for. When my father's affaira drew near a 
crisis, Robert and I took the farm of Mosagiel, 
consisting of a hundred and eighteen acres, at 
the rent of ninety pounds per annum, (the 
farm on which I live at present,) from Mr 
Gavin Hamilton, as an asylum for the family 
in case of the worst. It was stocked by the 
property and individual savings of the whole 
family, and was a joint concern among us. 
Every member of the family was allowed 


instantly invested with a sufficient stock of , ordinary wages for the labour he performed 


charms, out of the plentiful stores of his own | on the farm. 


imagination ; and there was often a great dis- 
similitude between his fair captivator, as she 


My brother’s allowance and 
mine was seven pounds per annum each. And 
during the whole time this family concern 


appeared to others, and as she seemed when | lasted, which was for four years, as well as 
invested with the attributes he gave her. One | during the preceding period at Lochiea, his 
er reigned paramount in his affections ; , expenses never in any one year exceeded his 


ut as Yorick’s affections flowed out toward 
Madame de L at the remize door, while 
the eternal vows of Eliza were upon him, so 
Robert was frequently encountering other at- 
fractions, which formed so many under-plots 
in the drama of his love. As these connexions 
were governed by the atrictest rules of virtue 
and modesty, (from which he never deviated 
till he reached his twenty-third year,) he be- 
came anxious to be in a situation to marry. 
This was not likely to be soon the case while 
he remained a farmer, as the stucking of a 
farm required a sum of money he had no pro- 
bability of being master of for a great while. 
He began, therefore, to think of trying some 
other line of life. He and I had for several 
years taken land of my father for the purpose 
of raising flax on our own account. In the 
course of selling it, Robert began to think of 
turning flax-dresser, both as being suitable to 
hia grand view of settling in life, and as sub- 
servient to the flax raising. He accordingly 
wrought at the business of a flaxdresser in 
Irvine for six months, but abandoned it at that 
period, as neither agreeing with his health nor 
inclination. In Irvine he had contracted some 
acquaintance of a freer mauner of thinking 
and living than he had been used to, whose 
society prepared him for overleaping the 
bomnds of rigid virtue which had hitherto re- 





-etrained him. Towards the end of the period 


under review (in his twenty-fourth year,) and 
soon after his father’s death, he was furnished 
with the subject of his Epistle tu John Ran- 
kin. During this period also he became a 
freemason, which was his first introduction to 
the life of a boon companion. Yet, notwith- 
standing these circumstances, and the praise 
she has bestowed on Scotch drink (which seem 
to have misled his historians,) I do not recol- 
lect, during these seven years, nor till towards 
the end of his conamanéieg author, (when his 
growing celebrity occasioned his being often in 
coinpany,) to have ever seen him intoxicated ; 
nor was he at all given to drinking. A stronger 
proof of the general sobriety of his conduct 


| 
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slender income. As I was intrusted with the 
keeping of the family accounts, it isnot possible 
that there can be any fallacy in this statemeut 
in my brother's favour. His temperance and 
frugality were everything that could be wished. 

“The farm of Mosagiel lies very high, and 
mostly on a cold wet bottom, The first fyur 
years that we were on the farm were very 
frosty, and the spring waa very late. Our 
crops in consequence were very unprofitable ; 
and, notwithstanding our utmost diligence and 
economy, we found ourselves obliged tu give 
up our bargain, with the loss of a conside:able 
part of our original stock. It was during these 
four years that Robert formed his connexiyn 
with Jean Armour, afterwards Mrs Burna 
This connexion could no longer be concealed, 
about the time we came to a final determina- 
tion to quit the farm. Robert durst not en- 
gage with his family in his poor unsettled 
state, but was anxious to shield his partner, by 
every means in his power, from the conse- 
quences of their imprudence. It was agreed 
therefure between them, that they should 
make a legal acknowledgment of an irregular 
and private marriage; that he should go to 
Jamaica to push his fortune; and that she 
should remain with her father till it might 
please Providence to put the means of sup- 
porting a family in his power. 

‘““Mrs Burns was a great favourite of her 
father’s, The intimation of a marriage was 
the first suggestion he received of her reai 
situation. He was in the greatest distress, 
and fainted away. The marriage did not ap- 
pear to him to make the matter better. A 
husband in Jamaica appeared to him and his 
wife little better than none, and an effectual 
bar to any other prospects of a settlement in 
life that their daughter might have. They 
therefore expressed a wish to her, that the 
written papers which respected the marriage 
should be cancelled, and thus the marriage 
rendered void. In ber melancholy state, she 
felt the deepest remorse at having brought 
such heavy affliction on parents that loved her 


geed not be required than what J am about to | so tenderly, and submitted to their entreaties. 


ive. During the whole of the time we lived | Their wish was mentioned to Robert. He 











guish of mind, He offered 
provide for his wife and 
the best manner that his daily 
for them; that being 
only means in his power. Even this offer 
ey did not approve of; for humble as Miss 
Armour’s station was, and t though her 
traprudence had been, she still, in the eyes of 
her partial parents, might look to a better 
connexion than that with my friendless and 
anhappy brother, at that time without house 
or bidhug place. Robert at length consented 
to their wishes; but his feelings on this occa- 
sion were of the most distracting nature: and 
the impression of sorrow was not effaced, till 
by a regular marriage they were indissolubly 
united. In the state of mind which this 
separation produced, he wished to leave the 
eountry as soon as possible, and agreed with 
Dr Douglas to go out to Jamaica, as an aasist- 
ant overseer, or, as I believe it is called, a 
book-keeper, on his estate. As he had not 
sufficient money to pay his passage, and the 
vessel in which Dr Douglas was to procure a 
passage for him was not expected to sail for 
sume time, Mr Hamilton advised him to pub- 
lish his poems in the meantime by subscrip- 
tion, as a likely way of getting a little money, 
te provide him more liberally in necessaries 
for Jamaica, Agreeably to this advice, sub- 
seription-bills were printed immediately, and 
the printing was commenced at Kilmarnock, 
his preparations going on at the same time for 
his voyage. The reception, however, which his 
poems met with in the world, and the friends 
they procured him, made him change his reaolu- 
tion of going to Jamaica, and he was advised 
to go to Edinburgh to publish a second edi- 
tion, On his return, in happier circumstances, 
he renewed his connexion with Mrs Burns, and 
rendered it permanent by a union for life. 
“Thus, madam, have I endeavoured to give 
you a simple narrative of the leading circum- 
atances in my brother's early life. The re- 
maining part he spent in Edinburgh, or in 
Dumfriesshire, and its incidents are as well 
known to you as tome. His genius having 
procured him your patronage and friendship, 
this gave rise to the correspondence between 
you, in which, I believe, his sentiments were 
delivered with the most respectful, but most 
unreserved confidence, and which only ter- 
minated with the last days of his life.” 
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LETTER FROM MR JOHN MURDOCH.* 


‘“‘Srn,—I was lately favoured with a letter 
from our worthy friend, the Rev. Wm. Adair, 
in which he requested me to communicate to 
you whatever particulars I could recollect con- 
cerning Robert Burns, the Ayrshire poet. My 
business being at present multifarious and 
harassing, my attention is consequently so 
much divided, and I am so little in the habit 
of expressing my thoughts on paper, that at 
this distance of time I can give but a very im- 
pei fect aketch of th» eurly part of the life of 


“2. Par an aecount of Mr Murdoch, see note, letter II. 
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that extraordinary genius, with which alone 1 
am acquainted. 


was born in the ahire of Ki 

a gardener. He had been settled in Ayrshire 
ten or twelve years before I knew him, and 
had been in the service of Mr Crawford of 
Doonside. 
gardener and overseer by Provost 
of Doonholme, in the parish of Alloway, which 
is now united with that of Ayr. 
on the road side, a Scotch mile and a half from 
the town of Ayr, and half a mile from the 
bridge of Doon, William Burnes took a piece 
of land, consisting of about seven acres; part 


this mean cuttage, of which 1 myself was at 
times an inhabitant, I really believe there 


achool where I was improving in writing, 


and told me that he had received very satis- 
factory information of Mr Tennant, the master 
















“William Burnes, the father of pone aa 







He waa afterwards employed as a 
erguson 







In this parish, 









of which he laid out in garden ground, and 
part of which he kept to graze a cow, &c, still 
continuing in the employ of Provost Ferguson. 
Upon this little farm was erected a humble 
dwelling, of which William Burnes was the 
architect. It was, with the exception of a 
little atraw, literally a tabernacle of clay. In 













dwelt a larger portion of content than in any 
palace in Europe. The ‘Cotter's Saturday 
Night’ will give some idea of the temper and 
manners that prevailed there. 

“In 1765, about the middle of March, Mr 
Wm. Burnes came to Ayr, and sent to the 










under my good friend Mr Robinson, desiring 
that I would come and speak to him ata cer- 
tain inn, and bring my writing-book with me. 
This was immediately complied with. Having 
examined my writing, he was pleased with it, 
(you will readily allow he was not déifficult,) 












of the English school, concerning my improve- 
ment in English, and in his method of teach- 
ing. In the month of May following, I was 
engaged by Mr Burnes, and four of his neigh- 
bours, to teach, and accordingly began to 
teach the little school at Alloway, which was 
situated a few yards from the argillaceous 
fabric above mentioned. My five employers 
undertook to board me by turns, and tu make 
up a@ certain salary at the end of the year, 
provided my quarterly payments from the 
different pupils did not amount to that aum. 

“ My pupil, Robert Burns, was then between 
six or seven years of age; his preceptor about 
eighteen. Robert, and his younger brother 
Gilbert, had been grounded a little in English 
before they were put under my care, ey 
both made a rapid progress in reading, and a 
tolerable progress in writing. In reading, 
dividing words into syllables by rule, spelling 
without book, parsing sentences, &&., Robert 
and Gilbert were generally at the upper end of 
the class, even when ranged with boys by far 
their seniors. The books most commonly 
used in the achool were the Spelling-Book, the 
New Testament, the Bible, Mason's Collection 
of Prose and Verse, and Fisher's English Gram- 
mar. They committed to memory the hymns, 
and other poems of that collection, with un 
common facility. This facility was partly 
owing to the method pursued by their fathes 
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end ree in instructing them, which waa, to make | in the business: and about the end of the 
them thoroughly scquainted with the meaning | second week of our study of the French, we 
of every word in sentence that was to be to read a little of the ‘ Adventures of 


sommiitted to memory. By the by, this sag 
be easier done, and at an earlier period, than 
generally thought. As soon as they were 
capable of it, I taught them to turn verse into 
its natural prose order; sometimes to sub- 
stitute synonymous expressions for poetical 
words, and to supply the ellipses. These, you 
know, are the means of knowing that the pupil 
understands his author. These are excellent 
helps to the arrangement of words in sentences, 
as well as to a variety of expression. 

“Gilbert always appeared to me to possess 
@ more lively imagination, and to be more of 
the wit than Robert. I attempted to teach 
them a little church music: here they were 
left far behind by all the rest of the school. 
Robert’s ear, in particular, was remarkably 
dull, and his voice untunable. It was long 
before I could get them to distinguish one 
tune from another. Robert's countenance was 
generally grave, and expressive of a serious, 
contemplative, and thoughtful mind. Gilbert's 
face aaid, ‘Mirth, with thee I mean to live;’ 
and certainly, if any person who knew the two 
boys had been asked which of them was the 
most likely to court the Muses, he would surely 
never have guessed that Robert had a propen- 
sity of that kind. 

‘In the year 1769, Mr Burnes quitted his 
mud edifice, and took possession of a farm 
api Oliphant) of his own improving, while 

the service of Provost Ferguson, This 
farm being at a considerable distance from the 
school, the boys could not attend regularly ; 
and some changes taking place among the 
other supporters of the school, | left it, having 
continued to conduct it for nearly two years 
and a half, 

“In the year 1772, I was appointed (being 
one of five candidates who were examined) to 
teach the English school at Ayr; and, in 1778, 
Robert Burne came to board and lodge with 
me, for the purpose of revising the English 

mmar, &c., that he might be better quali- 
ed to instruct his brothers and sisters at home. 
He was now with me day and night, in school, 
at al) meals, and in all my walks, At the end 
of one week, I told him, that, as he was now 
pretty touch master of the parte of speech, &., 
should like to teach him something of French 
pronunciation; that when he should meet 
with the name of a French town, ship, officer, 
or the like, in the newspapers, he might be 
able to oe it something like a French 
word. bert was glad to hear this proposal, 
and immediately we attacked the French with 

t courage. 

“Now there was little else to be heard but 
the declension of nouns, the conjugation of 
verbs, &o. When walking together and even 
at meals, I was constantly telling him the 
names of different objects, as they presented 
themselves, in French, so that he was hourly 
laying in a stock of words and sometimes little 
a In short, he took such pleasure in 

ing, and I in teaching, that it was diffi- 
walt to say which of the two was most zealous 


| Te emachus,’ in Fénelon’s own words. 


“But now the plains of Mount Olipbant 
to whiten, and Robert was summoned 
to relinquish the ae scenes sur- 
rounded the grotto of Calypso; and, armed 
with a sickle, to seek glory by signalising him- 
self in the fields of Ceres—and so he did; for 
although but about fifteen, I was told that he 
performed the work of a man. 

“ Thus was I deprived of my very apt pupil, 
and consequently agreeable companion, at the 
end of three weeks, one of which was spent 
entirely in the study of English, and the other 
two chiefly in that of French. I did not, how- 
ever, lose sight of him; but was a frequent 
visitant at his father’s house, when I my 
half-holiday; and very often went, accom- 
panied with one or two persons more intelli- 
gent than myself, that good William Burnes 
might enjoy a mental feast. Then the labour- 
ing oar was shifted to some other hand. The 
father and the son sat down with us, when we 
enjoyed a conversation, wherein solid reason- 
ing, sensible remark, and a moderate seasoning 
of jocularity, were so nicely blended as to 
render it palatable to all parties. Robert had 
a hundred questions to ask me about the 
French, &.; and the father, who had always 
rational information in view, had still some 
question to propose to my more learned friends, 
upon moral or natural philosophy, or some such 
interesting subject. Mrs Burnes, too, was of 
the party as much as possible— 

‘ But still the house affairs would draw her thene 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 


She ’d come again, and with a greedy ear, 
Devour up their discourse,’——— 


and particularly that of her husband. At all 
times, and in all companies, she listened to 
him with a more marked attention than to 
anybody else. When under the necessity of 
being absent, while he was speaking, she 
seemed to regret as a real loss, that she had 
missed what the good man had said. This 
worthy woman, Agnes Brown, had the most 
thorough esteem for her husband of any 
woman I ever knew. I can by no means 
wonder that she highly esteemed him: for I 
myself have always considered William Burnes 
as by far the best of the human race that ever 
I had the pleasure of being acquainted with— 
and many a worthy character I have known. 
I can cheerfully join with Robert in the last 
line of his epitaph (borrowed from Gold- 
smith) :— 


‘¢¢ And even his failings lean’d to virtue’s side.’ 


“He was an excellent husband, if I may 
judge from his assiduous attention to the onse 
and comfort of his worthy partner, and from 
her affectionate behaviour to him, as well as hez 
unwearied attention to the duties of a mother, 

“He was a tender and affectionate father; 
he took pleasure in leading his children in the 
path of virtue; not in driving them as some 
parents do. to the performance of duties to 
which they themselves are averse. He took 








xii 
care tc find fault bat very seldom; and there- 
fore, when he did rebuke, he was listened to 
j with a kind of reverential awe. A look of dis- 
approbation was felt; a reproof was severely 
90; ‘and a stripe with the tawz, even on the 
skirt of the coat, gave heartfelt pain, pro- 
duced a loud lamentation, and brought forth a 
} flood of tears. 
had the art of gaining the esteem and 
-will of those that were labourers under 

m. I think I never saw him angry but 
twice, the one time it was with the foreman of 
the band, for not reaping the field as he was 
desired; and the other time, it was with an 
old man, for using smutty imnuendoes and 
double entendres. Were every foul-mouthed 
old: man to receive a seasonable check in this 
way, it would be to the advantage of the rising 
generation. As he was at no time overbearing 
to inferiors, he was equally incapable of that 
passive, pitiful, paltry spirit, that induces some 
people to keep booing and booing in the presence 
of a great man. He always treated superiors 
with a becoming respect; but he never gave 
the smallest encouragement to aristocratical 
arrogance. But I must not pretend to give 
you a description of all the manly qualities, 
the rational and Christian virtues, of the vene- 
rable William Burnes. Time would fail me. 
I shall only add, that he carefully practised 
every known duty, and avoided everything 
that was criminal; or, in the apostle’s words, 
‘Herein did he exercise himself in living a 
life void of offence towards God and towards 
men.’ O for a world of men of such disposi- 
tions! We should then have no wars. I have 
often wished, for the good of mankind, that it 
were as customary to honour and perpetuate 
the memory of those who excel in moral recti- 
tude, as it ie to extol what are called heroic 
actions: then would the mausoleum of the 
friend of my youth overtop and surpass moat of 
the monuments I see in Westminster Abbey. 

* Although I cannot do justice to the alin: 
recter of this worthy man, yet you will per- 
eeive, from these few particulars, what kind 
of person had the principal hand in the educa- 
tion of our poet. He spoke the English lan- 

with more propriety (both with respect 
to diction and pruntnciation) than any man 
I ever knew with no greater advantages. This 
ad a very good effect on the boys, who began 
to talk and reason like men, much sooner than 
their neighbours. I do not recollect any uf 
their contemporaries, at my little seminary, 
‘who afterwards made any great figure, as lite- 
rary characters, except Dr Tennant, who was 
chaplain to Colonel Fullarton’s Regiment, and 
who is now in the East Indies. He is o man 
of genius and learning. yet affable and free 
from pedantry. 

“Mr Burnes in a short time found that he 
had overrated Mount Oliphant, and that he 
sould not rear his numerous family upon it. 
After being there some years, he removed to 
Lochlea, in the parish of Tarbolton, where, I 
believe, Robert wrote most of his poems. 

“ But here, sir, you will permit me to pause. 
I can tell you but little more relative’to our 


post. 
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| a copy of one of his letters to me, about the 
— 1788. I reoeived one since, but it is uals 
id. Pleawe remember me, in the best man- 
, ner, to my worthy friend Mr Adair, when you 
see him or write to him. 
“ Hart Street, Bloomsbu uare 
London, Feb, 22, 1799,” 


SARE eames 


SKETCH BY DAVID SILLAR. 


| David Sillar, to whom Burns addressed several 
of the finest of his epistles, was a native of 
Torbolton. He was for many years school- 
Master at Irvine. He published a volume 
of poems, in the Scottish dialect, of some 
merit. 


“Robert Burns was sometime in the parish 
of Torbolton, prior to my acquaintance with 
him. His social disposition easily procured 
him acquaintance; but a certain satirical season- 
ing with which he and all poetical geniuses are 
in some degree influenced, while it set the 
rustic circle in a roar, was not unaccompanied 
with suspicious fear. I recollect hearing hie 
neighbours observe, he had a great deal to say 
for himself, but that they suspected his prin- 
ciples. He wore the only tied hair in the 
parish ; and in the church his plaid, which was 
of a particular colour, (I think fillemot,) he 
wrapped in a peculiar manner round his shoul. 
ders. These surmises, and his exterior, made 
me solicitous of his acquaintance. I was intro- 
duced by Gilbert not only to his brother, but 
to the whole of that family, where, in a short 
time, I became a frequent, and, I believe, not 
unwelcome, visitant, After the commencement 
of my acquaintance with the bard, we frequently 
met upon Sundays at church; when, between 
sernions, instead of going with our friends or 
our lasses to the inn, we often took a walk in 
the fields. In these walks, I have often been 
struck with his facility in addressing the fair 
sex; many times when I have been bashfully 
anxious how to express myself, he would have 
entered into conversation with them, with the 
greatest ease and freedom; and it was generally 
a death-blow to our conversation, however 
agreeable, to meet a female acquaintance. 
Some of the few opportunities of a noontide 
walk that a country life allows her laborious 
sons, he spent on the banks of the river, or in 
the woods, in the neighbourhood of Stair. 
Some book or other he always carried, and read, 
when not otherwise employed; it was likewise 
Lis custom to read at table.” 


¢ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM CLARK. 
The following teatimony by William Clark, 
who had lived with the poet as a piough- 
twan for six months, was communicated 

to a gentleman in Kirkoudbright. 
“Soon after Burns became tenant of Ellialand, 


however, in my next, send you ; William Clark lived with him as servant dur 





tag the winter half-year, he thinks, of 1789- 
90. ... . Burns kept two men and two 
women servants; but he invariably, when at 
home, took his meals with his wife and family 
in the little parlour. Clark thought he was 
as good a manager of land as the generality of 
the farmers in the neighbourhood. The farm 
of Ellisland was said to be moderately rented, 
aud was susceptible of much improvement, had 
improvement been in repute. Burns some- 
times visited the neighbouring farmers, and 
they returned the compliment; but that way 
of spending time and exchanging civilities was 
not so common then as now, and, besides, the 
mnost of the people thereabouts had no expecta- 
tion that Burns's conduct and writings would 
be so much noticed afterwards. Burns kept 
nine or ten milch-cows, some young cattle, four 
horses, and several pet sheep: of the latter he 
was very fond. During the winter and spring 
time, when he was not engaged with the excise 
business, he occasionally held the plough for 
an hour or so for him (William Clark), and was 
a fair workman, though the mode of ploughing 
now-a-days is much superior in many respects. 
During seed-time, Burns might be frequently 
geen, at an early hour, in the fields with his 
sowing sheet: but as business often required 
his attention from home, he did net sow the 
whole of the grain He was a kind and indul- 
gent master, and spoke familiarly to his ser- 
vauts, both in the house and out of it, though, 
if anything put him out of humour, he was gey 
guidersome for a wee while: the storm was soon 
over, and there was never a word of upcast 
afterwards, Clark never saw him really angry 
but once, and it was occasioned by the careless- 
ness of one of the women-servauts who had 
not cut potatoes small enough, which brought 
one of the cows into danger of being choked. 
His looks, gestures, and voice on that occasion 
were terrible; W. C. was glad to be out of 
his sight, and when they met again, Burns was 
perfectly calm. If any extra work was to be 
done, the men sometimes got a dram; but 
Clark had lived with masters who were more 
Jush in that way totheirservants. Clark, dur- 
ing the six months he spent at Ellisland, never 
once saw his master intoxicated or incapable 
of managing his own business. .... . Burns, 
when at home, usually wore a broad blue bon- 
net, a blue or drab long-tailed coat, corduroy 
breeches, dark blue stockings, and cootikens, 
and in cold weather a black-and-white-checked 
plaid wrapped round his shoulders. Mrs Burns 
was a good and prudent housewife, kept every- 
thing in neat and tidy order, and was well 
liked by the servants, for whom she provided 
abundance vf wholesome food. At parting, 
Burns gave Clark a certificate of character, 
and, besides paying his wages in full, gave him 
a shilling for a fatring.” 





SKETCH BY DUGALD STEWART. 
Contributed to Dr Currie’s edition of the 
Life and Works of the poet. 

“The nrat timo I saw Robert Burns was on 


the 23d ui October 1786, when he dined at , 


@ 
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Lull 
my house in Ayrshire, together with our com- 
mon friend Mr John Mackengie, surgeon in 
Mauchline, to whom I am indebted for the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. I am enabled 
to mention the date particularly, by some 
verses which Burns wrote after he returned 
home, and in which the day of our meeting is 
recorded.—-My excellent and much lamented 
friend, the late Basil, Lord Daer, happened +o 
arrive at Catrine the same day, and, by the 
kindness and frankness of his manners, left an 
impression on the mind of the poet which never 
was effaced. The verses I allude to are among 
the most imperfect of his pieces; but a few 
stanzas may perhape be an object af curiosity 
to you, both on account of the character to 
which. they relate, and of the light whieh they 
throw on the situation and feelings of the 
writer, before his name was known to the 
public. 

“T cannot positively say, at thie distance of 
time, whether at the period of our first acquaint- 
ance, the Kilmarnock edition of his poems had 
been just pubHshed, or was yet in the press. 
I suspect that the latter was the case, as I have 
still in my possession copies in his own hand- 
writing of some of his favourite performances; 
particularly of his verses ‘On the turning up a 
Mouse with his Plough;’ ‘On the Mountain 
Daisy ;’ and ‘The Lament,’ Qn my return‘to 
Edinburgh, I showed the volume, and men- 
tioned what I knew of the authar’s history to 
several of my friends; and, among others, to 
Mr Henry Mackenzie, who first recommended 
him to public notice in the 97th number of 
‘The-Lounger.’ 

“ At this time Buins’s prospects in life were 
so extremely gloomy, that he had seriously 
formed a plan of going out to Jamaica in a 
very humble situation, not however withoyt 
lamenting that his want of patronage shou 
force him to think of a project so repugnant 
to his feelings, when his ambition aimed at no 
higher an object than the station of an excise- 
man or gauger in his own country. 

His manners were then, as they continued 
ever afterwards, simple, manly, and inde- 
pendent; strongly expressive of conscious 
genius and worth, but without anything that 
indicated forwardness, arrogance, or vanity. 
He took his share in conversation, but not 
more than belonged to him; and listened with 
apparent attention and deference on subjects 
where his want of education deprived him ef 
the means of information. If there had been 
a little more gentleness and accommodation m 
his temper, he would, I think, have been still 
more interesting; but he had been accustomed 
to give law in the circle of his ordinary acquaint- 
ance; and his dread of anything approaching 
to meanness or servility rendered his manner 
somewhat decided and hard. Nothing, per 
haps, was more remarkable among his various 
attainments, than the fluency, and precision, 
and originality of his language, when he spoke 
in company ; more particularly as he aimed at 
purity in his turn of expression, and avoided 
more successfully than most Scotchmen, the 
peculiarities of Scottish phraseology. 

“‘ He came to Edinburgh early in the winter 
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following, and retained there for several 
months By whose advice he took this step, I 
am unsble to say. Perhaps it was suggested 
only by his own curiosity to see a little more 
of the world; but, I confess, I dreaded the 
eonsequences from the first, and always wished 
that his pursuits and habits should continue 
the‘ same as in the former part of life; with 
the addition of, what I considered as then com- 
pletely within hie reach, a good farm on 
moderate terms, in a part of the country 
ble to his taste. 

“The attentions he received during his stay 
in town, from al) ranks and descriptions of 
oo were such as would have turned any 

ead but his own. I cannot say that I could 
ore any unfavourable effect which they 
on his mind. He retained the same sim- 
plicity of manners and appearance which had 
struck me so forcibly when I first saw him in 
the country; nor did he seem to feel any 
additional self-importance from the number 
and rank of his new acquaintance. His dress 
was perfectly suited to his station, plain, and 
anpretending, with a sufficient attention to 
neatness. If J recollect right, he always wore 
boots; and, when on more than usual cere- 
mony, buckskin breeches. 

“The variety of his engagements, while in 
Edinburgh, prevented me from seeing him so 
often as I could have wished. In the course 
of the spring, he called on me once or twice, at 
my request, early in the morning, and walked 

th me to Braid Hills, in the neighbourhood 
of the town, when he charmed me still more 
by his private conversation, than he had ever 
done in company. He was passionately fond 
of the beauties of nature; and I recollect once 
he told me, when I was admiring a distant 
prospect in one of our morning walks, that the 
sight of so many smoking cottages gave a 
pleasure to his mind, which none could under- 
stand who had not witnessed, like himself, the 
happiness and the worth which they contained, 

“In hia political principles he was then a 
Jacubite; which was perhaps owing partly to 
this, that his father was originally from the 
eatate of Lord Mareschal. Indeed, he did not 
appear to have thought much on such subjects, 
nor very consistently. He had a very strong 
sense of religion, and expressed deep regret at 
the levity with which he had heard it treated 
occasionally in some convivial meetings which 
he frequented. I speak of him as he was in 
the winter of 1786-7; for afterwards we met 
but seldom, and our conversation turned chiefly 
on his literary projects, or his private affairs. 

“IT do not recollect whether it aires or 
not from any of your letters to me, that you 
had ever seen Burns. If you have, it is super- 
fiuous for me to add, that the idea which his 
conversation conveyed of the powers of his 
mind, exceeded, if possible, that which is sug- 
gested by his writings. Among the poets 
whom I have happened to know, I have been 
struck, in more than one instance, with the 
unaccountable disparity between their general 
talenta, and the occasional inspirations of their 
more favourable moments. But all the faculties 
of Burna’s mind were, as far as I could judge, 
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equally vigorous; and his predilection for 
poetry was rather the result of his own en- 


thusiastic and impassioned temper, than a 
genius exclusively adapted to that es of 
composition, From his conversation I should 


have pronounced him to be fitted to excel in 
whatever walk of ambition he had chosen to 
exert his abilities, 

* Among the subjects on which he was ae 
customed to dwell, the characters of the in- 
dividuals with whom he happened to meet, 
was plainly a favourite one, The remarks he 
made on them were always shrewd and pointed, 
though frequently inclining too much to sar 
caam. His praise of those he luved was some- 
times indiscriminate and extravagant; but 
this, I suspect, proceeded rather from the 
caprice and humour of the moment, than from 
the effects of attachment in blinding his judg- 
ment. His wit was ready, and always im- 
pressed with the marks of a vigorous under 
standing; but to my taste, not often pleasing 
or happy. His attempts at epigram, in his 
printed works, are the only ee 
perhaps, that he has produced, totally un- 
worthy of his genius. 

‘In summer 1787, I passed some weeks in 
Ayrshire, and saw Burns occasionally. I think 
that he made a pretty long excursion that 
season to the Highlands, and that he also 
visited what Beattie calls the Arcadian ground 
of Scotland, upon the banks of the Teviot and 
the Tweed. 

“T should have mentioned before, that not- 
withstanding various reports I heard during 
the preceding winter, of Burns's predilection 
for convivial, and not very select society, I 
should have concluded in favour of his babite 
of sobriety, from all of him that ever fell under 
my own observation. He told me indeed him- 
self, that the weakness of his stomach was 
such as to deprive him entirely of any merit 
in his temperance. I was, however, somewhat 
alarmed about the effect of his now compara- 
tively sedentary and luxurious life, when he 
confessed to me, the firat night he spent in my 
house after his winter's campaign in town, 
that he had been much disturbed when in bed, 
by & palpitation at his heart, which, he said, 
was a complaint to which he had of late be- 
come subject. 

“In the course of the same season, I was led 
by curiosity to attend for an hour or two a 

ason-lodge in Mauchline, where Burns pre- 
sided. He had occasion to make some short, 
unpremeditated compliments to different in- 
dividuals from whom he had no reason to 
expect a visit, and everything he said was 
happily conceived, and forcibly as well as 
fluently expressed. If Iam not mistaken, he 
told me, that in that village, before going to 
Edinburgh, he had belonged to a cmall club of 
such of the inhabitants as had a taste for bonks, 
when they used to converse and debate on any 
interesting questions that occurred to them 
in the course of their reading. His manner of 
speaking in public had evidently the marks of 
some practice in extempore elocution. 

“T must not omit to mention, what I have 
always considered as characteristical in a high 
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degree of true arity the extreme facility and 

-nature of his taste, in judging of the 
compositions of others, where there was any 
teal ground for praise. I repeated to him 
many passages of English poetry with which 
he was unacquainted, and have more than once 
witnessed the tears of admiration and rapture 
with which he heard them. The collection of 
songs by Dr Aiken, which I first put into his 
hands, he read with unmixed delight, notwith- 
standing his former efforts in that very dif- 
ficult apecies of writing; and I have little 
doubt that it had some effect in polishing his 
subsequent compositions, 

“In judging of prose, I do not think his 
taste was equally sound. I once read to him 
& passage or two in Franklin’s Works, which I 
thought very happily executed, upon the model 
of Addison; but he did not appear to relish, 
or to perceive the beauty which they derived 
from their exquisite simplicity, and spoke of 
them with indifference, when compared with 
the point, and antithesis, and quaintness of 
Junius. The influence of this taste is very 
perceptible in his own prose compositions, al- 
though their great and various excellences 
render some of them scarcely less objects of 
wonder than his poetical performances. The 
late Dr Rubertson used to say, that, cunsider- 
ing his education. the furmer seemed to him 
the more extraordinary of the two. 

“His memory was uncommonly retentive, 
at least for poetry, of which he recited to me 
frequently long compositions with the most 
minute accuracy. They were chiefly ballads, 
and other pieces in our Scottish dialect; great 
See of them, he told me, he had learned in 

is childhood from his mother; who delighted 
in such recitations, and whose poetical taste, 
rude as it probably was, gave, it is presumable, 
the first direction to her son’s genius. 

“ Of the more polished verses which acciden- 
tally fell into his hands in his early years, he 
mentioned particularly the recommendatory 
poems, by different authors, prefixed to Her- 
vey’s Meditations; a book which has always 
had a very wide circulation among such of the 
country people of Scotland as affect to unite 
some degree of taste with their religious 
studies. And these poems (although they are 
certainly below mediocrity) he continued to 
read with a degree of rapture beyond expres- 
sion, He took notice of this fact himself, as a 
proof how much the taste is liable to be in- 
fluenced by eccidental circumstances. 

“ His father appeared to me from the account 
he gave of him, to have Ween a respectable and 
worthy character, possessed of a mind superior 
to what might have been expected from his 
station in life. He ascribed much of his own 
pace les and feelings to the early impressions 

e had received from his instruction and ex- 
ample. I recollect that he once applied to 
him (and he added, that the e was & 
literal statement of fact) the two last lines of 


the following e in the ‘Minstrel:’ the 
whole of which he repeated with great en- 
thusiasm :— 


“‘tBhall I be left forgotten in the dust, 
When Fate, relenting, lets the fower revive; 
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Braid him, though doom'd to perish: Lone 

m, tho oom’d to perish, hope to ii 

In it for this ial virtue of mast arive,. = 

ppointment, penury, and pain? 

No! Heaven’s immortal soning | shall Bs arrive; 
And man’s eee beauty bloom again, 

Bright through the eternal year of love's trium- 

phant reign. 


“(This truth eublime, his simple sire had taught : 
In sooth, ‘twas almost all the shepherd knew.' 


‘“‘ With respect to Burns’s early education, I 
cannot say anything with certainty. He al- 
ways spoke with respect and gratitude of the 
schoolmaster who had taught him to read 
English ; and who, finding in his scholar a 
more than ordinary ardour for knowledge, had 
been at pains to instruct him in the gram- 
matical principles of the language. He began 
the study of Latin, but dropt it before he had 
finished the verbs. I have sometimes heard 
him quote a few Latin words, such as omnia 
vincit amor, &c., but they seemed to be such 
as he had caught from conversation, and which 
he repeated by rote. I think he had a project, 
after he came to Edinburgh, of prosecuting 
the study under his intimate friend, the late 
Mr Nicol, one of the masters of the grammar- 
school here; but I do not know that he ever 
proceeded so far as to make the attempt. 

“He certainly possessed a smattering of 
French; and, if he had an affectation in any- 
thing, it was in introducing occasionally a word 
or phrase from that language, It is possible 
that his knowledge in this respect might be 
more extensive than I suppose it to be; but 
this you can learn from his more intimate 
acquaintance. It would be worth while to in- 
quire, whether he was able to read the French 
authors with such facility as to receive from 
them any improvement to his taste. For my 
own part, I doubt it much; nor would I be- 
lieve it, but on very strong and pointed 
evidence, 

“Tf my memory does not fail me, he was 
well instructed in arithmetic, and knew some- 
thing of practical geometry, particularly of 
surveying.—All his other attainments were 
entirely his own. 

“The last time I saw him was during the 
winter, 1788-89, when he passed an ee 
with me at Drumseugh, in the neighbourhoo 
of Edinburgh, where I was then living. My 
friend Mr Alison was the only other person in 
company. I never saw him more agreeable 
or interesting. A present which Mr Alisun 
sent him afterwards of his ‘Essays on Taste,’ 
drew from Burns a letter of acknowledgment 
which I remember to have read with some 
degree of surprise at the distinct conception 
he appeared from it to have formed of the 
general principles of the doctrine of associa 
tion. When I saw Mr Alison in Shropshire 
last autumn, I forgot to inquire if the letter 
be still in existence. If it is, you may Tt 
procure it, by means of our friend Mr Ho 
brouke.” 
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SKETCH BY PROFESSOR WALKER, 
AUTHOR OF A LIFE OF THE POET. 


After stating that Burns was simple and 
natural in society, and never assumed airs of 
superiority, he says >—'‘ Though he took his full 
share in conversation, not only from a per- 
ception that it was expected, but from a con- 
sciousness that it would gratify expectation, 
yet he did so in a manner that was dignified 
and manly, and altogether remote from petulant 
vanity, or offensive exultation in an importance 
eo new to him. His deportment was plain 
without vulgarity, and though it had little 
softness, and showed him ready to repel any 
insult with decision at least, if not with rough- 
ness, yet he soon made it evident that those 
who behaved to him with propriety were in 
no danger of any unprovoked or boorish rude- 
ness, 

The Professor having first met Burns at Dr 
Blacklock’s at breakfast, says :—-“‘I was not 
much struck with his firat appearance, as I had 
previously heard it described. His person, 
though strong and well knit, and much superior 
tp what might be expected in a pluughman, was 
still rather coarse in its outline. Hia stature, 
from want of setting up, appeared to be only 
of the middle size, but was rather above it. 
His motions were firm and decided ; and though 
without any pretensions to grace, were at the 
samne time so free from clownish constraint, as 
to show that he had not always been confined 
to the society of his profession. His counten- 
ance was not of that elegant cast which is 
most frequent among the upper ranks; but it 
was manly and intelligent, and marked bya 
thoughtful gravity, which shaded at times into 
eternness. In his large dark eye the most 
striking index of his genius resided. It was 
full of mind, and would have been singularly 
expressive, under the management of one who 
could employ it with more art, for the purpose 
of expression. 

He was plainly, but properly dressed, in a 
style midway between the holiday-costume of 
a farmer and that of the company with which 
he now associated. His black hair, without 
powder, at a time when it was very generally 
worn, was tied behind, and spread upon his 
forehead. Upon the whole, from his person, 
physiognomy, and dress, had I met him near 
a seaport, and been required to guess his 
condition, I should have probably conjectured 
him to be the master of a merchaut-vessel of 
the most respectable class. 

“Tn no part of his manner was there the 
slightest degree of affectation; nor could a 
stranger have suspected, from anything in his 
behaviour or conversation, that he had been 
for some months the favourite of all the fashion- 
able circles of a metropolis, 

“In conversation he was powerful. His 
conceptions and expression were of correspond- 
ing vigour, and on all subjects were as remote 
as possible from commonplaces. Though some- 
what authoritative, it was in a way which gave 
little offence, and was readily imputed to his 
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inexperience in those modes of smoothing 
dissent and softening assertion which are im» 
portant charaeteristios of polished mannerwy 
After breakfast, I requested him to communis 
cate some of his unpublished pieces. . . . . 
I paid particular attention to his recitation, 
which was plain, slow, articulate, and forcible, 
but without any eloquence or art. He did not 
pre tt lay the emphasis with propriety, nor 
did he humour the sentiment by the varia 
tions of his voice. He waa standing, during 
the time, with his face towards the window, to 
which, and not to his auditors, he directed his 
eye; thus depriving himself of any additional 
effect which the language of his composition 
might have borrowed from the language of his 
countenance. In this he resembled the gene- 
rality of a in ordinary company, who, to 
shun any charge of affectation, withdraw all 
meaning from their features, and lose the 
advantage by which vocal performers on the 
stage augment the impression and give energy 
to the sentiment of the song. 

“The day after my first introduction to 
Burns, [supped in company with him at Dr 
Blair's. The other guests were very few, and 
as each had been invited chiefly to have an 
opportunity of meeting with the poet, the 
doctor endeavoured to draw him out, and to 
make him the central figure of the group. 
Though he therefore furnished the greatest 
proportion of the conversation, he did no more 
than what he saw evidently was expected. 
Men of genius have often been taxed with a 
proneness to commit blunders in company, 
from that ignorance or negligence of the luws 
of conversation which must be imputed to the 
absorption of their thoughts in a favourite 
subject, or to the want of that daily practice 
in attending to the petty modes of behaviour 
which is incompatible with a stadious life, 
From singularities of this sort Burns was un- 
usually free ; yet on the present occasion he 
made a more awkward slip than any that are 
reported of the poets or mathematicians most 
noted for absence. Being asked from which 
of the public places he had received the great- 
est gratification, he named the High Church, 
but gave the preference as a preacher to the 
colleague of our worthy entertainer, whose 
celebrity rested on his pulpit eloquence, in a 
tone 80 pointed and decisive, as to throw the 
whole company into the most foolish embLarrass- 
ment. The doctor, indeed, with becoming 
self-command, endeavoured to relieve the rest 
by cordially seconding the encomium 80 in- 
judiciously introduc&d; but this did not pre 
vent the conversation from labouring under 
that compulsory effort which was unavoid- 
able, while the thoughts of all were full of the 
only subject on which it was improper to 
apeak. Of this blunder Burns must in- 
stautly have been aware, but he showed the 
return of good sense by making no attempt 
to repair it. His secret mortification was in- 
deed so great, that he never mentioned the 
circumstance until many years after, when 
he told me that his silence had proceeded 
from the pain which he felt in ing it to 
his memory.” 
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| have seen the most distinguished men, of 


SKETCH BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


The following was written for Lockhart’s Life | 
of the poet :—~ 


* Ag for Burns, I may truly say, Virgidtum 
vidi tantum. I wasa lad of fifteen, in 1786-7, 
when he came first to Edinburgh, but had sense 
and feeling enough to be much interested in 
his poetry, and would have given the world to 
know him; but I had very little acquaintance 
with any literary people, and stiil less with the 

entry of the west country, the two sets whom 
fhe most frequented. Mr Thomas Grierson 
waa at that time a clerk gf my father’s. He 
knew Burns, and promised to ask him to his 
lodgings to dinner, but had no opportunity to 
keep his word; otherwise I might have seen 
more of this distinguished man. As it was, I 
saw him one day at the late venerable Professor 
Fergusson’s, where there were several gentle- 
mien of literary reputation, among whom I 
remember the celebrated Mr Dugald Stewart. 
Cf course, we youngsters sat silent, looked, and 
listened. The only thing I remember, which 
was remarkable in Burns’s manner, was the 
effect produced upon him by a print of Ban- 
bury’s representing a soldier lying dead on the 
anow, his dog sitting in misery on one side,— 
on the other, his widow, with a child in her 
arms, These lines were written beneath :— 

‘Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 

Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain ; 
Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the mulk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptized in tears.’ 

“ Burns seemed much affected by the print, 
or rather the ideas which it suggested to his 
mind. He actually shed tears. He asked 
whose the lines were, and it chanced that 
nobody but myself remembered, that they 
occur in a half-forgotten poem of Langhorne’s, 
called by the unpromising title of ‘The Jus 
tice of Peace.’ I whispered my information to 
a friend present, who mentioned it to Burns, 
who rewarded me with a look and a word, 
which, though of mere civility, I then received, 
and still recollect, with very great pleasure. 

“His person was strong and robust; his 
manners rustic, not clownish; a sort of digni- 
fied plainness and simplicity, which received 
part of ite effect, perhaps, from one’s knowledge 
of his extraordinary talents. His features are 
represented in Mr Nasmyth’s picture; but to 
me it conveys the idea that they are diminished, 
as if seen in perspective. I think his coun- 
tenance was more massive than it looks in any 
of the portraits. I would have taken the poet, 
had I not known what he was, for a very 
sagacious country farmer of the old Scotch 
school; ¢. ¢., none of your modern agriculturists, 
who keep labourers for their drudgery, but 
the douce gudeman who held his own plough. 
There was a strong expression of sense and 
shrewdners in all his lineaments; the eye 
alone, I think, indicated the poetical character 
and temperament. It was large, and of a dark 
cant, which glowed (I say literally glowed) when 
he spoke with feeling or interest. I never saw 
vach another eye in a human head, though I 


| time. His conversation expressed perfect 


confidence, without the slightest presumption. 
Among the men who were the most learned 
of their time and country, he expressed himeelf 
with perfect firmness, but without the least 
intrusive forwardness ; and when he differed in 
opinion, he did not hesitate to express it 
firmly, yet at the same tine with modesty. 
I do not remember any part of his conversation 
distinctly enough to be quoted; nor did I 
ever see him again, except in the street, where 
he did not recognise me, as I could not expect 
he should. He was much careseed in Edin- 
burgh, but (considering what literary emolu- 
ments have been since his day) the efforts 
made for his relief were extremely trifling. 

“T remember, on this occasion, I thought 
Burns's acquaintance with English poetry was 
rather limited, and also, that having twenty 
times the abilities of Allan Ramsay and of 
Fergusson, he talked of them with too much 
humility as his models: there waa, doubtless, 
national predilection in his estimate. 

“This is all I can tell you about Burns, [ 
have only to add, that his dress corresponded 
with his manner. He was like a farmer dressed 
in his best to dine with the laird. I do not 
speak in malam partem, when I say, I never 
saw @ man in company with his superiors in 
station and information, more perfectly free 
from either the reaiity or the affectation of 
embarrassment. I was told, but did not 
observe it, that his address to females was 
extremely deferential, and always with a turn 
either to the pathetic or humorous, which 
engaged their attention particularly. I have 
heard the late Duchess of Gordon remark 
this—I[ do not know anything I can add to 
these recollections of forty years since,” 





TWO SKETCHES BY MRS RIDDEL 
OF WOODLEY PARK, 


A NEIGHBOUR AND WARM FRIEND OF THE POrT’S 


The firss Sketch occurred in a letter to a 
friend; the last was contributed to the 
columns of the Dumfries Journal a short 
time after the poet’s death. 


“T was struck,” says this lady, (in a confi- 
dential letter to a friend, written soon after,) 
“with his appearance on entering the room. 
The stamp of death was imprinted on his fea- 
tures. He seemed already touching the brink 
of eternity. His first salutation was, ‘ Well, 
madam, have you any cominands for the other 
world?’ I replied that it seemed a doubtful 
case which of us should be there soonest, and I 
hoped he would yet live to write my epitaph. 
(I waa then in a bad state of health.) He 
looked in my face with an air of great kind- 
ness, and expressed his concern at seeing me 
look so ill, with his accustomed sensibility. At 
table he ate little or nothing, and he complained 
of having entirely lost the tone of his stomach, 
We had a long and serious conversation about: 
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his present situation, and the approaching ter- 
mination of all his serthly “pevepects. He 
ke of his death without any of the ostenta- 
on of philosophy, but with firmness as well 
as fooling, as an event likely to happen very 
goon; and which gave him concern chiefly 
ftom leaving his four children so young and 
un , and his wife in so interesting a 
situation—in hourly expectation of lying-in of 
a fifth. He mentioned, with seeming pride 
and satisfaction, the promising genius of his 
eldest son, and the flattering marks of approba- 
tion he had received from his teachers, and 
dwelt particularly on his hopes of that boy’s 
future conduct and merit. His anxiety for 
his family seemed to hang heavy upon him, 
and the more perhaps from the reflection that 
he had not done them all the justice he was so 
well qualified to do. Passing from this sub- 
ject, he showed great concern about the care 
of his literary fame, and particularly the publi- 
cation of his posthumous works He said he 
was well aware that his death would occasion 
some noise, and that every scrap of his writing 
would be revived against him to the injury 
of his future reputation; that letters and 
verses, written with unguarded and improper 
freedom, and which he earnestly wished to 
have buried in oblivion, would be handed 
about by idle vanity or malevolence, when no 
dread of his resentment would restrain them, or 
prevent the censures of shrill-tongued malice, 
or the insidious sarcasms of envy, from pour- 
ing forth all their venom to blast his fame. 

“‘ He lamented that he had written many epi- 
grams on persons against whom he entertained 
no enmity, and whose characters he should be 
sorry to wound: and many indifferent poetical 
pieces, which he feared would now, with all 
their imperfections on their head, be thrust 
upon the world. On this account he deeply 
regretted having deferred to put his papers in 
a state of arrangement, as he was now quite 
incapable of the exertion.” The lady goes on 
to mention many other topics of a private 
nature on which he spoke. “The conversa- 
tion,” she adds, “ waa kept up with great even- 
ness and animation on his side. I had seldom 
seen his mind greater or more collected. There 
was frequently a considerable degree of viva- 
city in his sallies, and they would probably 
have had a greater share, had not the concern 
and dejection I could not disguise damped the 
spirit of pleasantry he seemed not unwilling 
to indulge. 

‘‘ We parted about sunset on the evening of 
that day, (the 5th July 1796 ;) the next day I 
haw him again, and we parted to meet no 
more | 


“The attention of the public seems to be 
much occupied at present with the loss it has 
recently sustained in the death of the Cale- 
donian poet, Robert Burns; a loss calculated 
to be severely felt throughout the literary 
world, as well as lamented in the narrower 

here of private friendship. It was not, 
therefore: probable, that such an event should 
be long unattended with the accustomed pro- 
fusion of posthumous anecdotes and memoirs 
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which are usually circulated iramediately aftee 
the death of every rare and celebrated persom 
> I had, however, conceived no intention 
of appropriating to myself the privilege of 
criticising Burns’s writings and character, or 
of anticipating on the province of a biographer, 

* Conscious, indeed, of my own inability to 
do justice to such a subject, I should have cun- 
tinued wholly silent, had misrepresentation 
and calumny been less industrious; but a re- 
gard to truth, no less than affection for the 
memory of a friend, must now justify my 
offering to the public a few at least of those 
observations which an intimate acquaintance 
with Burns, and the frequent opportunities I 
have had of observing equally his happy quali- 
ties and his failings for several years past, 
have enabled me to communicate, 

“It will actually be an injustice done to 
Burns's character, not only by future genera- 
tions and foreign countries, but even by his 
native Scotland, and perhaps a number of his 
contemporaries, that he is generally talked of, 
and considered, with reference to his poetical 
talents only : for the fact is, even allowing his 
great and original genius its due tribute of 
admiration, that poetry (I appeal to all who 
have had the advantage of being personally 
acquainted with him) was actually not his 
forte. Many others, perhaps, may have as- 
cended to prouder heights in the region of 
Parnassus, but none certainly ever outshone 
Burns in the charms—the sorcery, I would 
almost call it, of fascinating conversation, the 
spontaneous eloquence of social argument, or 
the unstudied poignancy of brilliant repartee ; 
nor was any man, I believe, ever gifted with a 
larger portion of the ‘vivida vis animi.’ His 
personal endowments were perfectly corre- 
spondent to the qualifications of his mind; his 
form was manly; his action, energy itself; 
devoid in a great measure perhaps of those 
graces, of that polish, acquired only in the 
refinement of societies where in early life he 
could have no opportunities of mixing; but 
where such was the irresistible power of attrac- 
tion that encircled him, though his appearance 
and manners were always peculiar, he never 
failed to delight and to excel. His figure 
seemed to bear testimony to his earlier destina- 
tion and employments. It seemed rather 
moulded by nature for the rough exercises of 
agriculture, than the gentler cultivation of the 
belles lettres. His features were stam 
with the hardy character of independence, and 
the firmness of conscious, though not arrogant, 
pre-eminence ; the animated expressions of 
countenance were almost peculiar to himself; 
the rapid lightnings of his eye were always the 
harbingers of some flash of genius, whether 
they darted the fiery glances of insulted and 
indignant superiority, or beamed with the im- 
passioned sentiment of fervent and impetuous 
affections. His voice alone could improve upon 
the magic of his eye: sonorous, replete with 
the finest modulations, it alternately captivated 
the ear with the melody of poetic numbers, 
the perspicuity of nervous reasoning, or the 
ardent sullies of enthusiastic patriotism. The 
keenness of satire was, I am almost at a loss. 
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whether to say, his forte or his foible; for 
though nature had endowed him with a por- 
tion of the most pointed excellence in that 
dan he suffered it too often to 
‘be the vehicle of personal, and sometimes un- 
founded animosities. It was not alwayr that 
sportiveness of humour, that ‘unwary plea- 
santry,’ which Sterne has depic with 
touches so conciliatory, but the of ridi- 
cule were frequently directed as the caprice of 
the instant suggested, or as the altercations of 
parties and of persons happened to kindle the 
restlessness of his spirit into interest or aver- 
sion. This, however, was not invariably the 
case; his wit (which is no unusual matter in- 
deed) had always the start of his judgment, 
and would lead him to the indulgence of rail- 
lery uniformly acute, but often accompanied 
with the least desire to wound. The suppres- 
sion of an arch and full-pointed bon-mot, from 
the dread of offending its object, the sage of 
Zurich very properly classes as a virtue only to 
be sought for in the Calendar of Saints; if so, 
Burns must not be too severely dealt with for 
being rather deficient in it. He paid for his 
mischievous wit as dearly as any one could do. 
‘Twas no extravagant arithmetic,’ to say of 
him, as was said of Yorick, that ‘for every ten 
jokes he got a hundred enemies :’ but much 
allowance will be made by a candid mind for 
the splenetic warmth of a spirit whom ‘distress 
had spited with the world,’ and which, un- 
bounded in its intellectual sallies and pursuits, 
continually experienced the curbs imposed by 
the waywardness of his fortune. The vivacity 
of hia wishes and temper was indeed checked 
by almost habitual disappointments, which sat 
heavy on a heart that acknowledged the ruling 
ion of independence, without having ever 
en placed beyond the grasp of penury. His 
soul was never languid or inactive, and his 
genius was extinguished only with the last 
spark of retreating life. His passions rendered 
him, according as they disclosed themselves in 
affection or antipathy, an object of enthusias- 
tic attachment, or of decided enmity; for he 
possessed none of that negative insipidity of 
character, whose love might be regarded with 
indifference, or whose resentment could be 
considered with contempt. In this, it should 
seem, the temper of his associates took the 
tincture from his own; for he acknowledged 
in the universe but two classes of objects, those 
of adoration the most fervent, or of aversion 
the most uncontrollable; and it has been fre- 
quently a reproach to him, that, susceptible of 
indifference, often hating where he ought only 
to have despised, he alternately opened his 
heart and poured forth the treasures of hia 
understanding to such as were incapable of 
appreciating the homage; and elevated to the 
privileges of an adversary some who were un- 
qualified in all respects for the honour of a 
contest so distinguished. 

“It is said that the celebrated Dr Johnson 
professed to ‘love a good hater,’—a tempera- 
ment that would have singularly adapted him 
to cherish a prepossession in favour of our 
bard, who perhaps fell but little short even of 
| he surly doctor in this qualification, as long as 
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the disposition to ill-will continued; but the 
warmth of his passions was fortunately cor 
rected by their versatility, He was seldom, 
indeed never, implacable in his resentments, 
and sometimes, it has been alleged, not invio- 
lably faithful in his engagements of friendship. 
Much, indeed, has been said about his incon- 
stancy and caprice ; but I am inclined to be- 
lieve that they originated less in a levity of 
sentiment, than from an extreme impetuosity 
of feeling, which rendered him prompt to take 
umbrage; and his sensations of pique, where 
he fancied he had discovered the traces of 
neglect, scorn, or unkindness, took their mea- 
sure of asperity from the overflowings of the 
opposite sentiment which preceded them, and 
which seldom failed to regain its ascendancy 
in his bosom on the return of calmer reflection. 
He was candid and manly in the avowal of his 
errorg, and /iis avowal was 0 reparation. His 
native fierté never forsaking him for a moment, 
the value of a frank acknowledgment was en- 
hanced tenfold towards a generous mind, from 
its never being attended with servility. His 
mind organised only for the stronger and more 
acute operations vf the passions, was imprac- 
ticable to the efforts of superciliousness that 
would have depressed it into humility, and 
equally superior to the encroachments of venal 
suggestions, that might have led him into the 
mazes of hypocrisy. 

“Tt has Leen observed, that he was far from 
averse to the incense of flattery, and could re- 
ceive it tempered with less delicacy than might 
have been expected, as he seldom tranagressed 
extravagantly in that way himself; where he 
paid a compliment, it might indeed claim the 
power of intoxication, as approbation from him 
was always an honest tribute from the warmth 
and sincerity of his heart. It has been some- 
times represented by those who, it should 
seem, had a view to depreciate, though they 
could not hope wholly to obscure that native 
brilliancy, which the powers of this extraordi- 
nary man had invariably bestowed on every- 
thing that came from his lips or pen, that the 
history of an Ayrshire plough-boy was an 
ingenious fiction, fabricated for the purposes 
of obtaining the interests of the great, and 
enhancing the merits of what required no foil. 
‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ ‘Tam O'Shan- 
ter, and ‘The Mountain Daisy,’ besides a 
number of later productions, where the ma- 
turity of his genius will be readily traced, and 
which will be given to the public as soon as 
his friends have collected and arranged them, 
speak sufficiently for themselves; and had they 
fallen from a hand more dignified in the ranks 
of society than that of a peasant, they had, 
perhaps, bestowed as unusual a grace there as 
even in the humbler shade of rustic inspiration 
from whence they really sprung, 

“‘ To the obscure scene of Burns’s education, 
and to the laborious, though honourable station 
of rural industry, in which his parentage en- 
rolled him, almost every inhabitant of the 
south of Scotland can give testimony. His 
only surviving brother, Gilbert Burns, now 
guides the ploughshare of his forefathers in 
Ayrahire, at a farm near Mauchline; and our 
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poet’s eldest son {a lad of nine years of age, 

whose early dispositions already prove him to 

be in some measure the inheritor of his father’s 

talents as well as indigence) has been destined 

be family to the hutmble employment of 
oom 


‘That Burns had received no classical edu- 
Cation, and was aoqnainted with the Greek 
and Roman authors only through ihe medium 
of translations, is a fact of which all who were 
in the habit of conversing with him might 
readily be convinced. I have, indeed, seldom 
observed him to be at a losa in conversation, 
unless where the dead languages and their 
writers have been the subjects of uiscussion. 
When I have pressed him to tell me, why he 
never applied himself to acquire the Latin, in 
particular, a language which his happy memory 
would have so soon enabled him to be master 
of, he used only to reply with a smile, that he 
had already learned all the Latin he desired to 
know, and that was omnia vincit amor ; a sen- 
tence, that from his writings and most favour- 
ite pursuits, it should undoubtedly seem that 
he was most thoroughly versed in; but I really 
believe his classie erudition extended little, if 
any, further. 

“The penchant Burns had uniformly ac- 
knowledged for the festive pleasures of the 
table, and towards the fairer and softer objects 
of nature’s creation, has been the rallying 
point from whence the attacks of his censors 
have been uniformly directed : and to these, it 
must be confessed, he showed himaeelf no atoic. 
His poetical pieces blend with alternate happi- 
ness of description, the frolic spirit of the 
flowing bowl, or melt the heart to the tender 
and impassioned sentiments in which beauty 
ulwayg taught him to pour forth hisown. But 
who would wish to reprove the feelings he has 
consecrated with such lively touches of nature? 
And where is the rugged moralist who will 
perauade us so far to ‘chill the genial current 
of the soul,’ as to regret that Ovid ever cele- 

. brated his Corinna, or that Anacreon sung 
. beneath his vine f 
“I will not, howerer, undertake to be the 
. apologist of the irregularities even of » man of 
genius, though I believe it is as certain that 
genius never was free from irregularities, as 
that their absolution may, in a great measure, 
, be justly claimed, since it is perfectly evident 
that the werld had continued very stationary 
in ita intellectual acquirementa, had it never 
given birth to any but mea of plain sense. 
venuess of conduct, and a due regard to the 
decorums of the world, have been so rarely 
seen to move hand in hand with genius, that 
some have gone as far as to say, though there 
I cannot wholly acquiesce, that they are even 
incompatible; besides, the frailties that cast 
their shade over the splendour of superior 
merit, are more conspicuously glaring than 
where they are the attendants of mere medi- 
_ocrity. It is only on the gem we are disturbed 
. to see the dust; the pebble may be soiled, and 
‘we never it. The eccentric intuitions 
of genius too often yield the soul to the wild 
. effervescence of desires, always unbounded, and 
sometimes equally dangerous to the repose of 





others as fatal to its own. No wonder then, if 
virtue herself be sometime lost in the blaze of 
kindling animation, or that the calm munitions 
of reason are not invariably found sufficient to 
fetter an imagination, which scorns the narrow 
limits and restrictions that would chain it to 
the level of ordinary minds. The child of 
nature, the child of sensibility, unschooled in 
the rigid precepts of philosophy, too often 
unable to control the passions which proved & 
source of frequent errors and misfortunes to 
him, Burns made his own artless apology in 
language more impressive than all the - 
mentatory vindications in the world could do, 
in one of his own poems, where he delineates 
the gradual expansion of his mind to the lee 
sons of the ‘tutelary muse,’ who conoludes 
an address to her pupil, almost unique for 
say and beautiful poetry, with these 
ines ‘— 


‘I saw thy pulse’s madd’ning play 
Wild send thee pleasure’s devious way ; 
Misled by funcy’s meteor ray 
a passion driven ; 
But yet the light that led astray 
Was light from heaven.’ 


“1 have already transgressed beyond the 
bounds I had proposed to myself, on first 
committing this sketch to paper, which com- 
prehends what at least I have been led to 
deem the leading features of Burns’s mind and 
character ; a literary critique I do not aim at; 
mine is wholly fulfilled, if in these pages I 
have been able to delineate any of those strong 
traits that distinguished him, of those talents 
which raised him from the plough, where he 
passed the bleak morning of his life, weaving 
his rude wreaths of poesy with the wild field 
flowers that sprang around his cottage, to that 
enviable eminence of literary fame, where 
Scotland will long cherish his memory with 
delight and gratitude; and proudly remember 
that beneath her cold sky a genius was ripened, 
without care or culture, that would have done 
honour to climes more favourable to those 
luxuriances—that warmth of colouring and 
fancy in which he so eminently excelled. 

‘“‘ From several paragraphs I have noticed in 
the public prints, ever since the idea of send- 
ing this sketch to some one of them was 
formed, I find private animosities have not 
yet subsided, and that envy has not yet ex- 
hausted all her shafts. I still trust, however, 
that honest fame will be permanently affixed 
to Burns’s character, which I think it will be 
found he has merited by the candid and im- 
partial among his countrymen. And where a 
recollection of the imprudence that sullied his 
brighter qualifications interpose, let the im- 
perfection of all human excellence be re- 
membered at the same time, leaving those 
inconsistencies, which alternately exalted his 
nature into the serapb, and sunk it again into 
the man, to the tribunal which alone can in- 
vestigate the labyrinths of the human beart— 


4 Where alike in trembling e repene,—— 
The toon ot his father and ee ane 


Gaar’e Blagg, 


“ ANMLNDALR, Aug. 7, 1708.” 
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ACCOUNT BY DR ADAIR OF A JOUR- 
NEY WITH THE POET. 


Dr James Adair was a relative of Mra Dunlop's, 
and a great admi er of the poet's genius. 


“Burns and I left Edinburgh together in 
August 1787. We rode by Linlithgow and 
Carron, to Stirling. We visited the iron- 
worke at Carron, with which the poet was 
forcibly struck. The resemblance between that 
place and its inhabitants to the cave of the 
Cyclops, which must have occurred to every 
classical reader, presented itself to Burns. At 
Stirling the prospect from the castle strongly 
interested him ; in a former visit to which, his 
national feelings had been powerfully excited 
by the ruinous and roofless state of the hall in 
which the Scottish parliaments had been held. 
His indignation had vented itself in some im- 
prudent, but not unpoetical lines, which had 
given much offence, and which he took this 
opportunity of erasing, by breaking the pane 
of the window at the inn on which they were 
written. 

“At Stirling we met with a company of 
travellers from Edinburgh, among whom was 
a character in many respects congenial to that 
of Burns. This was Nicol, one of the teachers 
of the High Grammar-School at Edinburgh-- 
the same wit and power of conversation ; the 
same fondness for convivial society, and 
thoughtlessness of to-morrow, characterised 
both, Jacobitical principles in politica were 
common to both of them; and these have been 
suspected, since the revolution of France, to 
have given place in each, tv opinions appa- 
rently opposite. I regret that I have pre- 
served no memorabilia of their conversation, 
either on this or on other occasions, when I 
happened to meet them together. Many songs 
weie sung, which I mention for the sake of 
observing, that when Burns was called on in 
his turn, he was accustomed, instead of singing, 
to recite one or other of his own shorter poema, 
with a tone and emphasis which, though not 
correct or harmonious, were impressive und 
pathetic. This he did on the present occa- 
sion, 

From Stirling we went next morning 
through the romantic and fertile vale of Devon 
to Harvieston in Clackmannanshive, then inha- 
bited by Mrs Hamilton, with the younger part 
of whose family Burns had been previously ac- 
quainted. He introduced me to the family, 
and there was formed my first acquaintance 
with Mrs Hamilton’s eldest daughter, to whom 
I have been married for nine years. Thus was 
I indebted to Burns for a connexion from which 
I have derived, and expect further to derive, 
much happiness. 

“During a residence of about ten days at 
Harvieston, we made excursions to visit varicus 


a aingle broad arch, thrown by the Devil, if 
tradition is to be believed, across the river, at 
about the height of a hundred feet above its 
bed. I am surprised that none of these scenes 
should have called forth an exertion of Burns's 
muse. But I doubt if he had much taste far 
the picturesque. I well retnember, that the 
ladies at Harvieston, who accompanied us on 
this jaunt, expressed their disappointment at 
his not expressing in more glowing and fervid 
language, his impressions of the Caldron Linn 
acene, certainly highly sublime, and sumewhat 
horrible. 

“A visit to Mra Bruce of Clackmannan, a 
lady above ninety, the lineal descendant af 
that race which gave the Scottish throne iss 
brightest ornament, interested his feelings 
more powerfully. This venerable dame, with 
churacteristical dignity, informed me, on my 
observing that I believed she was descended 
from the family of Robert Bruce, that Robext 
Bruce was sprung from her family. ‘Though 
almost deprived of speech by a paralytic affec- 
tion, she preserved her hospitality and urba- 
nity. She was in possession of the hero's hel- 
met and two-handed sword, with which she 
conferred on Burnes and in self the honour of 
knighthood, remarking, th t she had a better 
right to confer that title than some people. . . . 
You will, of course, conclude that the old lady's 
pelitical tenets were as Jacobitical as the poets, 
a conformity which contiibuted not a little to 
the cordiality of our reception and entertain- 
ment.—She gave us as her first toast after 
dinner, Awa’ Uncos, or Away with the 
Stra: gers.—Who these .trangers were, you 
will readily understand. Mrs A. corrects me 
by eaying it should be //ovi, or Hoot Uncoas, a 
sound used by shepherds to direct their dogs 
to drive away the sheep. 

“ We returned to Edinburgh by Kinross (on 
the shore of Lochleven) and Queensferry. I 
um inclined to think Burns knew nothing of 
poor Michael Bruce, who was then alive at 
Kinross, or had died there a short while before. 
A meeting between the bards, or a visit tu the 
deserted cuttage and early grave of poor Bruce, 
would have been highly interesting. 

‘At Dunfermline we visited the ruined 
abbey and the abbey church, now consecrated 
to Presbyterian worsaip. Here I mounted the 
cutty stool, or stool of repentance, asouming 
the character of a penitent for fornication ; 
while Burns from the pulpit addressed to me 
a ludicrous reproof and exhortation, parodied 
from that which had been delivered to himself 
in Ayrshire, where he had, as he assured me, 
once been one of seven who mounted the seat 
of shame together. 

“In the churchyard two broad flagstones 
marked the grave of Robert Bruce, for whose 
memory Burns had more than common vene- 
ration. He knelt and kissed the stone with 
sacred fervour, and heartily (suws ut mos erat) 


parts of the surrounding scenery, inferior to | execrated the worse than Gcthic neglect of the 
fone in Scotland, in beauty, sublimity, and | fast cf Scottish herves.” 


romantic interest; particularly Castle Camp- 


bell, the ancient seat of the family of Argyle; | 
and the famous Cataract of the Devun, called | 
the Caldrun Linn: and the Rumbling Bridge, | 
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SKETCHES BY MR RAMSAY OF 
OCHTERTYRE. 


Burns was introduced to Mr Ramsay of Och- 
tertyre by Dr Blacklock, and visited that 
gentleman at his country seat in 1787 and 
1790. 


“T have been in the company of many men 
ef genius,” says Mr Ramsay, “some of them 
ta; but never witnessed such flashes of in- 
Wectual brightness as from him, the impulse 
ef the moment, sparks of celestial fire! I 
never was more delighted, therefore, than with 
his company for two days, téte-a-téte. In a 
mixed company I should have made little of 
him ; for, in the gamester's phrase, he did not 
always know when to play off and when to 
play on... . I not only proposed to him the 
writing of a play similar to the Gentle Shep- 
herd, qualem decet esse sororem, but Scottish 
Georgics, a subject which Thomson has by no 
means exhausted in his Seasons. What beau- 
tiful landscapes of rural life and manners 
might not have been expected from a pencil so 
faithful and forcible as his, which could have 
exhibited scenes os familiar and interesting as 
those in the Gentle Shepherd, which every one 
who knows our swains in their unadulterated 
state, instantly recognises as true to nature. 
But to have executed either of these plans, 
steadiness and abstraction from company were 
wanting, not talents, When I asked him 
whether the Edinburgh literati had mended 
his poems by their criticiams,—‘ Sir,’ said he, 
‘these gentlemen remind me of some spinsters 
in my country, who spin their thread so fine 
that it is neither fit for weft nor woof. He 
said he had not changed a word except one, to 
please Dr Blair.” 

“T had an adventure with him in the year 
1790," saya Mr Ramsay of Ochtertyre, “when 
passing through Dumfriesshire, on a tour to 
the south, with Dr Stewart of Luss. Seeing 
him pass quickly, near Closeburn, I said to my 
companion, ‘That is Burns.’ On coming to 
the inn, the hostler told us he would be back 
in a few hours to grant permits; that where he 
met with anything seizable he was no better 
than any other gauger; in everything else, that 
he was perfectly a gentleman. After leaving a 
note to be delivered to him on his return, I 

roceeded to his house, being curious to see 

is Jean, &c, I was much pleased with his 
ucor Sabina qualis, and the poet’s modest 
mansion, so unlike the habitation of ordinary 
rustics. In the evening he suddenly bounced 
in upon us, and said, as he entered, ‘I come, 
to wie the language of Shakespeare, “stewed 
in haste.”’ In fact he had ridden incredibly 
fast after receiving my note. We fell into 
conversation directly, and soon got into the 
mare magnum of poetry. He told me that he 
had now gotten a story for a drama, which he 
was to ‘Rob Macquechan’s Elshon,’ from 
a popular story of Robert Bruce being defeated 
on the water of Caern, when the heel of his 


boot having loosened in his flight, he applied 
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to Robert Macquschan to fit it; who, to make 
sure, ran his awl nine inches up the king's 
heel, We were now going on at a great rata, 
when Mr S—— Popped in his head, which 
put a stop to our discourse, which had becume 
very interesting. Yet in a little while it was 
resumed ; and such was the force and versae 
tility of the bard’s genius, that he made the 
tears run down Mr S——’s cheeks, albeit un- 
used to the poetic strain, . . . . From 
that time we met no more, and I was grieved 
2+ the reports of him afterwards. Pvor 
Burns! we shall hardly ever ace his like again, 
He was, in truth, a sort of comet in literature, 
irregular in its motions, which did not do 
good proportioned to the blage of light it dis 
played,” 


RSE 


ACCOUNT BY MR SYME OF A JOUR- 
NEY WITH THE POET. 


This gentleman was one of Burns’ most inti- 
mate friends, and one of his executors 
after his decease. 


“T got Burns a gray Highland shelty to ride 
on. We dined the first day, 27th July 1793, 
at Glendenwynes of Parton; a beautiful situa- 
tiou on the banks of the Dee. In the evening 
we walked out, and ascended a gentle eminence, 
from which we had as fine a view of Alpine 
scenery as can well be imagined. A delightful 
soft evening showed all its wilder as well as ita 
grander graces. Immediately opposite, and 
within a mile of us, we saw Airda, a charm- 
ing romantic place, where dwelt Low, the 
author of ‘ Mary, weep no more for me, This 
was classical ground for Burns. He viewed 
‘the highest hill which rises o’er the source of 
Dee ;’ and would have stayed till ‘the passing 
spirit’ had appeared, had we not resulved to 
reach Kenmure that night. We arrived as Mr 
and Mre Gordon were sitting down to supper. 

“ Here isa genuine baron’s seat. The castle, 
an old building, stands on a large natural 
moat, In front, the river Ken winds for 
several miles through the most fertile and 
beautiful Aolm, till it expands into a lake 
twelve miles long, the banks of which on the 
south present a fine and soft landscape of 
green knolls, natural wood, and here and there 
a gray rock. On the north, the aspect is grea 
wild, and, I may say, tremendous. In short, 
can scarcely conceive a scene more terribly 
romantic than the ca tle of Kenmure. Burns 
thinks so highly of it, that he meditates a de- 
scription of it in poetry. Indeed, I believe he 
has begun the work. We spent three days 
with Mr Gordon, whose | arian hospitality 
is of an original and endearing kind. Mra 
Gordon’s lap-dog, Echo, was dead. She would 
have an epitaph for him. Several had been 
made. Burns was asked for one. This was 
setting Hercules to his distaff. He disliked 
the subject: but, to please the lady, he would 
try. Here is what he produced :— 

‘In wood and wild, ye warbling throng, 
Your heavy loss deplore, 


Now half extinct your powers of song, 
Sweet Echo is no more. r 
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*Ye jarring, screeching things around 
erator atecorhont erat : 
Now half your din of tuneless song 
With Echo silent lies.’ 
“We left Kenmure, and went to Gatehouse. 
I took him the moor road, where savage and 
desolate regions extended wide around. The 
sky was sympathetic with the wretchedness of 
the soil; it me lowering and dark. The 
hollow winds sighed, the lightnings gleamed, 
the thunder rolled. The poet enjoyed the 
awful scene—he spoke not a word, but seemed 
wrapt in meditation. In a little while the 
rain began to fall; it poured in floods upon us. 
For three hours did the wild elements ‘rumble 
their belly full’ upon our defenceless heads 
Oh! oh! ‘twas foul, We got utterly wet; 
and, to revenge ourselves, Burns insisted at 
Gatehouse on our getting utterly drunk. 
“From Gatehouse, we went next day to 
Kirkcudbright, through a fine country. But 
here I must tell you that Burns had got a ‘er 
of jemmy boots for the country, which had 
been thoroughly wet, and which had been dried 
in such manner that it was not possible to get 
them on again. The brawny poet tried force, 
and tore them to shreds. A whiffling vexa- 
tion of this sort is more trying to the temper 
than a serious calamity. We were going to St 
Mary’s Isle, the seat of the Earl of Selkirk, 
and the forlorn Burns was discomfited at the 
thought of his ruined boots. A sick stomach 
and a headache lent their aid, and the man of 
verse was quite accablé. I attempted to rea- 
son with him. Mercy on us! how he did 
fume with rage! Nothing could reinstate 
him in temper. I tried various experiments, 
and at last hit on one that succeeded. I showed 
him the house of ——, across the bay of Wig- 
ton. inst ——, with whom he was of: 
fended, he expectorated his spleen, and re- 
gained a most agreeable temper. He was in a 
most epigrammatic humour indeed! He after- 
wards fell on humbler game. There is one 
—— whom he does not love, He had a pass- 
ing blow at him :— 
‘When ——, deceased. to the devil went down, 
‘Twas notling would serve him but Sutan’s own 


crown ; 
Thy fool’s head, quoth Satan, that crown shall wear 


ever 
I grant thou’rt as wicked, but not quite sv clever.’ 


“Well, I am to bring you to Kirkcudbright 
along with our poet, without boots. I carried 
the torn ruins across my saddle in spite of his 
fulminations, and in contempt of appearances; 
and what is more, Lord Selkirk carried them 
in his coach to Dumfries. He insisted they 
were worth mending. 

,. We reached Kirkcudbright about one 
oclock, I had promised that we should dine 
with one of the first men in our country, J. 
Dalzell. But Burns was in a wild and obstre- 
perous humour, and swore he would not dine 
where he should be under the smallest re- 
straint. We prevailed, therefore, on Mr Dal- 
sell to dine with us in the inn, and had a very 
agreeable party. In the evening we set out for 


Bt "s Isle. Robert had not absolutely 
regained the milkiness of good temper, and 
it ocourred once or twice to him, as be rode 
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on ‘s Isle was the neat of 8 
lord; yet that lord was not an aristocrat, <6 
least in his sense of the word. We arrived 
about eight o'clock, as the family were at tes 
and coffee. St Mary's Isle in one of the moat 
delightful places that car, in my opinion, be 
formed by the assemblage of every soft, but 
not tame, object which constitutes natural ani 
cultivated beauty. But not to dwell on its ex- 
ternal graces, let me tell you that we found all 
the ladies of the family (all beautiful) at home, 
and some strangers; and, among others, who 
but Urbani! The Italian sung us many Scot- 
tish songs, accompanied with instrumental 
music. The two Mitel ladies of Selkirk sung 
also. We had the song of Lord Gregory, 
which I asked for, to have an opportunity of 
calling on Burns to recite Ads ballad to thit 
tune. He did recite it; and such was tke 
effect, that a dead silence ensued. It was such 
a silence as a mind of feeling naturally pr 
serves when it is touched with that enthusias na 
which banishes every other thought but tl.e 
contemplation and indulgence of the sympathy 
produced. Burns’s ‘Lord Gregory’ is, in m 
opinion, a most beautiful and affecting balla { 
The fastidious critic may perhaps say, some >f 
the sentiments and imagery are of too elevate 4 
a kind for such a style of composition; or 
instance, ‘Thou bolt of heaven that passes‘ 
by;’ and ‘Ye mustering thunder,’ &.; out 
this is a cold-blooded objection, which will be 
said rather than felt. 

‘We enjoyed a most happy evening at Lor’ 
Selkirk’s. We had, in every sense of the wo rd, 
a feast, in which our minds and our sen sea 
were equally gratified. The poet was deligh ned 
with his company, and acquitted himself t: 
admiration. The lion that had raged so Yio 
lently in the morning, was now as mild aué 
gentle as a lamb. Next day we returned t. 
Dumfries, and so ends our peregrination. 1 
told you, that in the midet of the storm, on 
the wilds of Kenmure, Burns was wrapt in 
meditation. What do you think he was abo ut 
He was charging the English army, along w ith 
Bruce, at Bannockburn. He was engaged in 
the same manner on our ride home from 8: 
Mary's Isle, and I did not disturb him. Nex: 
day he produced me the following addresg ox 
Bruce tu his troops, and gave me a co, fui 
Dalzell :— 


‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ &c.” 


DOMESTIC SKETCH OF THE POET. 
BY THE LATE SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, BART 


I had always been a great admirer of his 
genius and of many traits im his character; 
and I was aware that he was a person moody, 
and somewhat difficult to deal with. I was 
resolved to keep in full consideration the irri- 
tability of his position in society. About s 
mile from his residence, on a bench under s 
tree, I a figure, which from the en- 


graved portraits of him I did not doubt was_ 
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the poet; but I did not venture to address 
him. On arriving at his humble cottage, Mrs 
Barns opened the door; she was the plain sort 
of‘humble woman she has been described ; she 
ushered me into a neat apartment, and said 
that she would send for Burns, who was gone 
for a walk. In about half an hour he came, 
ami my conjecture proved right: he was the 
pereon I had seen on the bench by the road- 
side. At firat I was not entirely pleased with 
his countenance. I thought it had a sort of 
capric.ous jealousy, a8 if he was half inclined 
to treat me as an intruder. I resolved to bear 
it, and try if I could humour him. I let him 
choose his turn of conversation, but said a few 
words about the friend whose letter I had 
brought to him. It was now about four in 
the afternoon of an autumn day. While we 
were talking, Mra Burns, as if accustomed to 
entertain visitors in this way, brought in a 
bottle of Scotch whisky, and set the table. I 
accepted this hospitality. I could not help 
observing the curious glance with which he 
watched me at the entrance of this signal of 
homely entertainment. He was satisfied ; he 
filled our glasses, “Here’s a health to auld 
Caledonia!” The fire sparkled in his eye, and 
mine sympathetically met his. He shook my 
hand with warmth, and we were friends at 
once, Then he drank “Erin for ever!” and 
the tear of delight burst from his eye. The 
fortntain of his mind and his heart now opened 
at once, and flowed with abundant force almost 
tiJf midnight. He had amazing acuteness of 
intellect, as well as glow of sentiment. I do 
not deny that he said some absurd things, and 
many coarse ones, and that his knowledge was 
vety irregular, and sometimes too presump- 
tuots, and that he did not endure contradic- 
tion with sufficient patience. His pride, and 
perhaps his vanity, was even morbid. I care 
fully avoided topics in which he could not take 
an uctive part Of literary gossip he knew 
nothing, and therefore I kept aloof from it; in 
the technical parts of literature his opinions 
were crude and uninformed; but whenever he 
spoke of & great writer whom he had read, his 
taste was generally sound. To a few minor 
writers he gave more credit than they deserved. 
His great beauty was his manly strength, and 
his energy and elevation of thought and feel- 
ing. He had always a full mind, and all flowed 
from a genuine spring. I never conversed with 
a man who appeared to be more warmly im- 
pressed with the beauties of nature; and 
visions of female beauty and tenderness seemed 
to transport him. He did not merely appear 
to be a poet at casual intervals; but at every 
moment a poetical enthusiasm seemed to beat 
in his veins, and he lived all his days the in- 
ward, if not the outward, life of a poet. I 
thought I perceived in Burns's cheek the symp- 
toins of an energy which had been pushed too 
far; and he had this feeling himself. Every 
now'and then he spoke of the grave, as soon 
about to close over him. His dark eye had at 
first a character of sternness; but as he became 
warmed, though this did not entirely melt 
away, it was mingied with changes of extreme 
softness. 
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PERSONAL SKETCH OF THE POET. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Burns, in his youth, was tall and sinewy, 
with coarse swarthy features, and a ready word 
of wit or of kindness forall. The man differed 
little from the lad ; his form was vigorous, his 
limbs shapely, his knees firmly knit, his arms 
muscular and round, his hands large, his 
fingers long, and he stood five feet ten inches 
high. All his movements were unconstrained 
and free :—he had a slight stoop of the neck ; 
and a lock or so of his dark waving hair was 
tied carelessly behind with two casts of narrow 
black ribbon. His looks beamed with genius 
and intelligence; his forehead was broad and 
clear, shaded by raven locks inclined to curl; 
his cheeks were furrowed more with anxiety 
than time: his noge was short rather than long ; 
his mouth firm and manly; hia teeth white 
and regular; and there was a dimple, a small 
one, on his chin. His eyes were large, dark, 
and lustrous: I have heard them likened to 
coach-lamps approaching in a dark night, be- 
cause they were first seen of any part of the 
poet.— I never saw,” said Scott, “such an- 
other eye in a human head, though I have seen 
the most distinguished men of my time.” In 
his ordinary moods, Burns looked a man of a 
hundred ; but when animated in company he 
was a man of a million; his awarthy features 
glowed; his eyes kindled up till they all Lut 
hghtened ; his slight stoop vanished; and his 
voice—deep, manly, and musical—added its 
sorcery of pathos or of wit, till the dullest 
owned the enchantments of genius. 

His personal strength was united to great 
activity; he could move a twenty-stone sack 
of meal without much apparent effort, and load 
acirt with bags of corn in the time, one of 
his neighbours said, that other men were talk- 
ing about it. A mason was hewing him a 
atone for a cheese-press, and Burns took plea- 
sure, as & side wags squared, to turn over the 
huge mass unaided. A large pebble is still 
pointed ont at Ellisland, aa his putting-stone ; 
and though no living man at Nithsdale per- 
haps can puise it in the air, the tradition proves 
the popular belief in his great strength. He 
delighted in feats of rural activity and skill; 
he loved to draw the straightest furrow on his 
fields, to sow the largest quantity of seed-corn 
of any farmer in the dale in a day, mow the 
most rye-grass and clover in ten hours of exer- 
tion, and stook to the greatest number of 
reapers, In this he sometimes met with his 
match. After a hard strife on the harvest field, 
with a fellow-husbandman, in which the poet 
wes equalled :—‘‘ Robert,” said his rival, “ Im 
no sae far behind this time, I'm thinking ?”— 
“ John,” said he in a whisper, “ you're behind 
in something yet: I made a sang while I was 
stooking!” I have heard my father say that 
Burns had the handsomest cast of the hand in 
sowing corn he ever saw on a furrowed field. 

Burns desired as much to excel in conversa- 
tion as he did in these fits and starts of hus 
bandry ; but he was more disposed to contend 
for victory than to seek for knowledge. The. 
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debating club of Tarbolton was ever strong 
within him : @ fierce lempoon, or a rough epi- 
gram, was often the reward of thuse who ven- 
tured to contradict him. His conversation 

of the nature of eontroversy, and he 
urged his opinions with a yehemence amount- 
ing to fierceness. All this was natural enough 
when he was involved in argument with the 
boors around him; but he was disposed, when 
pressed in debate, to be equally discourteous 
and unsparing to the polite and the titled. 

In the company of men of talent he was aa- 
other man; he was then among his peers, and 
listened with attention, and spoke with a 
modest eloquence which surprised many. “I 
think Burns,” said Robertson the historian, to 
Professor Christison, “was one of the most ex- 
traordinary men I ever met with; his poetry 
surprised me very much, his prose surprised 
me still more, and his conversation surprised 
me more than both his poetry and prose.’ 
“‘ His address,” says Robert Riddel, “ was pleas- 
ing ; he was neither forward nor embarrassed 
in manner; his spirits were generally high, 
and his conversation animated. His language 
was fluent, frequently fine; his enunciation 
always rapid: his ideas clear and vigorous, and 
he had the rare power of modulating his pecu- 
liarly fine voice, so as to harmonise with what- 
ever subject he touched upon. I have heard 
him talk with astonishing rapidity, nor miss 
the articulation of a single syllable; elevate 
and depress his voice as the topic seemed to 
require; and sometimes, when the subject 
was pathetic, he would prolong the words in 
the most impressive and affecting manner, in- 
dicative of the deep sensibility which inspired 
him. He often lamented to me that fortune 
had not placed him at the bar or in the senate ; 
he had great ambition, and the feeling that he 
could not gratify it preyed upon him severely.” 





LETTER FROM MR FINDLATER, 
CCLLLC OR OF EXCISE, GLASGOW. 


Mr Findlater was for some time a brother | 
officer of the poet's, although of 4 higher | 
grade, and a tried friend. 


GLaseow, Oct. 10, 1818, 

Sirn,—I eutirely agree with you in opmion 
on the various accounts which have been given 
to the world of the life of Robert Burns, and 
can bave no hesitation in expressing publicly 
my sentiments on his official conduct at least, 
and perhaps in other respects, as far as may 
appear neceseary for the development of truth. 
Amongat his biographers, Dr Currie of course 
takes the lead, and the severity of his stric- 
tures, or, to borrow the words of the poet, his 
“‘iron-justice,” is much to be regretted, as “ his 
Life” has become a kind of text-book for suc- 
ceéding commentators, who have, by the aid 
of their own fancies, amplified, exaggerated, 
and filled up the outlines he has sketched, and, 
im truth, left in such a state as to provoke an 
exercise of that description. 

It is painful to trace all that has been written 
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by Dr Currie’s anocessors, who secm to have- 
considered the history of the poet as a thing 
like Ulysses’s bow, on which acess at liberty 
to try his strength, and some, in order to outdo 
their competitors, have strained every nerve to 
throw all kinds of obloquy on his memory. 
His convivial habite, his wit and humour, his 
social talents, and independent spirit, have 
been perverted into constant and habitual 
drunkenness, impiety, neglect of his profes- 
sional duty, and of his family, and in short 
every human vice. He has been branded with 
cowardice, accused of atterapting murder, and 
even suicide, and all this without a shadow of 
proof, proh pidor / 

Is there nothing of tenderness due to the 
memory of so transcendent a genius, who has 
so often delighted even his libellers with the 
felicities of his songs, and the charms of hia 
wit and humour ?—And is no regard to be had 
to the feelings of those near and dear relatives - 
he has left behind; or, are his ashes never to 
“hope repose ?”-—My indignation has unwarily 
led me astray from the point to which I meant 
to have confined myself, and to-which I will 
now recur, and briefly state what I have to say 
on the subject. 

My connexion with Robert Burns com- 
menced 1nmediately after his admission inte 
the Excise, and continued to the hour of his 
death. In all that time, the superintendence 
oi: his behaviour as an officer of the revenue 
was a branch of my especial province, and it 
may be supposed, I would not be an inattentive 
observer of the genera] conduct of a man and 
2% poet so celebrated by his countrymen. In 
the former capacity, so far from its being “im 
possible for him to discharge the duties of his 
office with that regularity which is almost in- 
dispensable,” as is palpably assumed by one of 
his biographers, and insinuated not very 
obscurely even by Dr Currie, he was ex+m- 
plary in his attention as an Excise officer, and 
was even jealous of the least imputation on his 
vigilance; asa proof of which, it may uot be 
foreign to the subject to quote part of a letter 
from him ‘+o myself, in a case of only seeming 
inattention. —“ I know, sir, and regret deeply, 
that this business glances with a malign aspect 
on my character as an officer; but, as I am 


| really innocent in the affair, and, as the 


gentleman is known to be an illicit dealer, and 
particularly aa this is the single instance of the 
least shadow of carelessness or impropriety in 
my conduct as an officer, I shall be peculiarly 
unfortunate if my character shall fall a sacrifice 
to the dark manceuvres of a smuggler.” This 
of itself affords more than a presumption of 
his attention to business, as it cannot be sup- 
posed that he would have written in such a 
style to me, but from the in:pulse of a con- 
scious rectitude in this department of his duty. 
Indeed it was not till near the latter end of 
his days that there was any falling off in this 
respect, and this was amply accounted for in 
the pressure of disease, and accumulating in- 
firmities. About this period I advised him to 
relinquish business altogether, which he com: 
plied with, but it distressed him a good deal, 
as he was thereby liable to suffer a diminu 
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tion of salary; and he wrote to Commissioner 
Graham, in the hope that that gentleman's 
influence would get his full pay continued 
d his illness, which I have no doubt it 
would have done if he had recovered. In the 
meantime, Mr Graham wrote him a letter, ex- 
hibiting a solid proof of his generosity and 
friendship, but, alas! the poet was by this 
time too far gone towards that “ undiscovered 
country, from whose bourne no traveller re- 
turns,” and he could not acknowledge it. 

Having stated Burna's unremitting attention 
to business, which certainly was not compa- 
tible with perpetual] intoxication, it follows of 
course that this latter charge must fall to the 
ground; and I will farther avow, that I never 
saw him, which was very frequently while he 
lived at Ellisland, and still more so, almost 
every day, after he removed to Dumfries, but 
in hours of business he was quite himself, and 
capable of discharging the duties of his office ; 
nor was he ever known to drink by himself, or 
seen to indulge in the use of liquor in a fore- 
noon, a8 the statement, that he was perpetually 
under ita stimulus, unequivocally implies. 

To attempt the refutation of the various 
other calumnies with which his memory has 
been assailed, some of which are so absurd as 
hardly to merit any attention, does not fall in 
my way, though I bore they will be suitably 

en notice of; but permit me to add, that I 
have seen Burns in all his various phases—in 
his convivial moments, in his sober moods, and 
in the bosom of his family; indeed I believe I 
saw more of him than any other individual had 
secasion to see, after he became an Excise- 
pfficer; and I never beheld anything like the 

g enormities with which he is now charged. 
hat when set down in an evening with a few 
driends whom he liked, he was apt to prolong 
the social hour beyond the bounds which 
ghee would dictate, is unquestionable ; 
ut in his family, I will venture to aay, he was 
never seen otherwise than attentive and affec- 
tionate to s high degree. Upon the whole, it 
is much to be lamented that there has been so 
much broad unqualified assertion as has been 
displayed in Burns’s history; the virulence 
indeed with which his memory has been 
treated, is hardly to be paralleled in the annals 
of literature, Wishing every success to the 
laudable attempt of rescuing it from the in- 
discriminate abuse which has been heaped upon 
it,—I remain, &c., A. FINDLATER. 


To Mz Avex, Pereexts, 
EvinNBuRGH, 
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LETTER FROM MR JAMES GRAY* TO 
GILBERT BURNS, 
OONTAINING OBSERVATIONS ON THE LAST THREE 
YEARS OF THE POET'S LIFE. 


It was my good fortune to be introduced to 
the poet soon after I went to Dumfries. This 
was early in 1794, and I saw him often and 


® Mr Gray was master of the High School of Dum- 
fries in Burna’s day. He latterly became a chaplain in 
tne Hon. East India Company’s service, and died at 
Suton in 1830. 
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intimately during the remainder of his life. [I 
have often been with him in his scenes of 
merriment, passing with him the social hour, 
T have been delighted by the constant flashes 
of a brilliant wit, playful or caustic, as the oo- 
casion required; but never disgusted by any- 
thing coarse, vicious, or vulgar, I have aot 
unfrequently enjoyed with him the morning 
walk —seen him clear and unclouded. I was 
astonished by the extent and promptitude of 
his information—by his keen inspection into 
human character—by the natural, warm, and 
energetic flow of his eloouence—and by the 
daring flights of his imagination. I have often 
seen him portray, with a pencil dipped in 
the colours of the rainbow, everyitilag fair, 
great, or sublime, in human character or nature 
at large; and along with those, I ever heard 
him the zealous advoc:‘e of humanity, reli- 
gion, virtue, and freedom. On these occasions 
IT have heard him quote the English poets, 
from Shakespeare down to Cowper; while their 
finest passages seemed to acquire new beauty 
from his energetic recitation. His counte- 
nance, on these occasions, wu d brighten, and 
his large dark eyes would sparkle with delight. 
At other times he would roll them over the 
purple tints of the morning sky, or the varied 

eauties of a fine landscape, while he would 
vurat out into glowing descriptions, or enthu- 
siastic strains of adoration, worthy of the royal 
Hebrew bard. 

He seemed to me to frequent convivial par- 
ties from the same feelings with which he 
wrote poetry, because nature had eminently 
qualified him to shine there, and he never on 
any occasion indulged in solitary drinking. 
He was always the living spirit of the company, 

and, by the communications of his genius, 
seemed to animate every one present with a 
portion of his own fire. He indulged in the 
sally of wit and humour, of striking originality, 
and sometimes of bitter sarcasm, but always 
free from the least taint of grossness. I was, 
from the commencement of my acquaintance 
with him, struck with his aversion to all kinds 
of indelicacy, and have seen him dazzle and 
delight a party for hours together by the 
brilliancy and rapidity of his flashes, without 
even an allusion that could give offence tu 
vestal purity, 

I often met hira at breakfast parties, which 
were then customary at Dumfries; and on 
these occasions, if he had been suffering from 
midnight excesses, it must have been apparent. 
But his whole air was that of one who had en- 
joyed refreshing slumbers, and who arose 

appy in himself, and to diffuse happiness on 

all around him; his complexion was fresh and 
clear, his eye brilliant, his whole frame vigor- 
ous and elastic, and his imagination ever on 
the wing. His morning conversations were 
marked by an impassioned eloquence that 
seemed to flow from immediate inspiration, 
and shed an atmosphere of light and beauty 
around everything it touched, alternately 
melting and elevating the souls of all who 
heard him. In our solitary walks on a summer 
morning, the simplest floweret by the way- 
| side, every sight of rural simplicity and hap- 
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piness, every creature that seemed to drink 
the joy of the seasons, awakened the sympathy 
of his heart, which flowed in spontaneous 
music from his lips; and every new opening 
of the beauty or the magnificence of the scene 
before him called forth the poetry of his soul. 

As a friend, no views of selfishness ever 
made him faithless to those whom he had once 
honoured with that name—ever ready to aid 
them by the wisdom of his counsels, when his 
means were ease, a to their relief; and, by 
a delicate sympathy, to soothe the sufferings 
and the sorrows he could not heal. Asa 
citizen he never neglec.ed a single professional 
duty; and even on the slender income of an 
Excise officer, he never contracted a single 
debt he could not pay. He could submit to 
privations, but could not brook the dependence 
of owing anything to any man on earth. To 
the poor he was liberal beyond his limited 
means, and the cry of the unfortunate was 
never addressed to him in vain; and when he 
could not himself relieve their necessities, he 
was often known, by a pathetic recital of their 
misfortunes, to draw the tear and open the 
purse of those who were not famed either for 
tenderness of heart or charity ; on such occa- 
sions it was impossible to resist his solicita- 
tions. 

He was a kind and an attentive father, and 
took great delight in spending his evenings in 
the cultivation of the minds of his children. 
Their education was the grand object of his 
life, and he did not, like most parents, think it 
sufficient to send them to public schools; he 
was their private instructor ; and even at that 
early age, bestowed great pains in training 
their minds to habits of thought and reflection, 
and in keeping them pure from every fourm of 
vice. This he considered a sacred duty, and 
never, to his last illness, relaxed in his diligence. 

With his eldest son, a boy of not more than 
nine years of age, he had read many of the 
favourite poets, and some of the best historians, 
of our language; and, what is more remarkable, 

ave him considerable aid in the study of 

tin. This boy attended the grammar school 
of Dumfries, and soon attracted my notice by 
the strength of his talent, and the ardour of 
his ambition. Before he had been a year at 
school, J thought it right to advance him a 
fourm; and he began to read Ceosar, and gave 
nie translations of that author of such beaut; 
as, I confessed, surprised me. On inquiry, 
found that his father made him turn over his 
dictionary till he was able to translate to him 
the passage in such a way that he could gather 
the author’s meaning, and that it was to him 
he owed that polished and forcible English 
with which I was eo greatly etruck. I have 
mentioned this incident merely to show what 
minute attention he paid to this important 
branch of parental duty. 

Many insinuations have been made against 
his c r as a husband; but Iam happy 
to say that I have in exculpation the direct 
evidence of Mrs Burns herself, who, among 
many amiable and respectable qualities, ranks 
@ veneration for the memory of her departed 
husband, whom she never names but in terms 
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of the profoundest respect and the deepest re- 
gret, to lament his misfortunes, or to extol his 
kindnesses to herself, not as the momenta 
overflowings of the heart, in a season of peni- 
tence for offences generously forgiven, but an 
habitual tenderness that ended only with his 
life. I place this evidence, which I am proud 
to bring forward on her own authority, against 
a thousand anonymous calumnies. 

To the very end of his existence, all the 
powers of his mind were as vigorous as in the 

lossom of their spring and it may be asked, 

if the numerous songs written for Mr Thomson's 
collection, which were hia last compositions, 
and by many considered the glory of his 
genius, indicate any intellectual decay? I saw 
him four days before he died, and though the 
hand of death was obviously upon him, he 
repeated to me a little poem he had composed 
the day before, full of energy and tenderness. 

Your brother partook, in an eminent degree, 
of the virtues and the vices of the poetical 
temperament. He was often hurried into 
error by the impetuosity of his passigns, but 
he was never their sluve; he was often lec 
astray by the meteor lights of pleasure, b’:t he 
never lost sight of the right way, to which 
he was ever eager to return; and, amid all 
his wanderings and his self-conflicts, hie 
heart was pure and his principles untainted. 
Though he was often wellnigh broken-hearted 
by the severity of his fate, yet he was never 
heard to complain; and, had he been an un- 
connected individual, he would have bid de- 
fiance to fortune; but his sorrows fur his wife 
and children, for whom he suffered much, and 
feared more, were keen and acute: yet un- 
mingled with selfishness. All his life he had 
to maintain a hard struggle with cares; and he 
often had to labour under those depreasions to 
which genius is subject: yet his spirit never 
stooped from its lofty career, and, to the very 
end of his warfare with himself and with for- 
tune, he continued strong in its independence. 
The love of posthumous fame was the master 
passion of his soul, which kept all others in 
subordination, and prevented them from run- 
ning into that disorder which his great sus- 
ceptibility to all those objects which pleased 
his fancy or interested his heart, and the 
vivacity of all his emotions might, without this 
regulating principle, have produced. Amidst 
the darkest avarahaaawings of his fate, or the 
most alluring temptations of pleasure, it was 
his consoling and leading star; and, as it 
directed his eye to distant ages, it was often 
his only support in the one, and the most 
powerful check against the dangerous indul- 
gence of the other. Possessing an eloquence 
that might have guided the councils of nations, 
and which would have been eagerly courted by 
any party, he would have pariahed by famine 
rather than submit to the degradation of be- 


coming the tool of faction. It is a known fact 
that he rejected a sum equal to his whole 
annual income, for the support of those mea- 
sures which he thought most for the interests 
of thecountry. He had a loftiness of sentiment, 
that raised him above making his genius a 
hireling even in a good cause, and his laurels 
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Though his chosen companions were not 
taore remarkable for talent than for the respec- 
tability of their character, and the purity of 
their lives, and many ladies, of the most deli- 
cate and cultivated minds and elegant manners, 
were numbered among his friends, who clung 
to him through good and through bad report, 
and still cherish an affectionate and enthusiastic 
regard for his memory, yet has he been accused 
of being addicted to low company. Qualified 
fer the noblest employments, he was con- 
demned to drudge in the lowest oceupations— 
often in scenes where to avoid contamination 
was an effort of virtue. Accumulated misfor- 
tunes, and the cruelty of mankind, actually 
broke his heart, and hurried him to a premature 
ere which to him has been no sanctuary, 
or the voice of calumny has been heard even 
there: but prejudices will pass away, and pos- 
terity will do him justice. I shall deem it the 
proudest work of my life, if my feeble efforts 
shall Le in the slightest degree instrumental in 
correcting erroneous opinions. which have been 
teo long and too widely circulated. 


ee) 


LETTER FROM MR GEORGE 
THOMSON. 


The follo \ ing letter was sent to Messrs Blackie, 
and firat appeared in their very valuable 
edition of the poet’s works. 


» +» « Much hag it vexed me that Mr [Allan] 
Cunningham m his immensity of notes has given 
circulation to su many on dits, surmises, and 
innuendos about the irregularities and dissipa- 
tion of the poet; hearsay tales, resting upon 
very doubtful authority; some cf them per- 
haps true, and others exaggerated or un- 
founded. Iam far from thinking that he was 
not guilty of many follies, remembering his 
own memorable and candid confession of these, 
which methinks might have served to prevent 
biographers from prying into holes and corners 
in search of gossiping details to prove the 
truth of what he had himself admiticd / Mark 
his contrition and humility :— 

“The poor fahabitant below 
Waa quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stain’d his name.” 

But if we are forced to go into evidence, I 
would say that I think the detailed allegations 
of the Herons and Cunninghams are neutra- 
lised by the statements of the Grays, Find- 
laters, and Lockharts Gilbert Burns told me 
‘ that his brother's frailties and errors had been 
considerable, although by no means so great as 
they were called. In this Mr Lockhart, after 
due inquiry and consideration, decidedly con- 
curewith him. Mr Lockhart in his biography 
says that Burna ever sunk into a toper— 
that he ever was addicted to solitary drinking 
--that his bottle ever interfered with his dis- 
charge of hia duties as an exciseman—or that, 


in spite af some transitory follies, he ever | 


ceased to be a most affectionate husband-—all 
these chargea have been insinuated, and they 
are all fale. His intemperance was, a8 Heron 
saya, in fits: his aberrations of all kinds were 
occasional, not aystematic: they were all to 
himeelf the sources of exquisite misery in the 
retrospect : they were the aberrations of a man 
whose moral serse was never deadened—of 
one who encountered more temptation from 
without and from within, than the immense 
majority of mankind, far from having to con- 
tend againat, or even able to imagine.” 

Here I take my stand in vindication of 
Burns, and I contend that Mr James Gray, 
and Collector Findlater, his superior in office, , 
both resident in Dumfries, who saw him daily 
and knew him thoroughly, and Mr Lockhart,, 
who was at pains to investigate the charges 
against him, are fully as well entitled to belief 
in his behalf as Mr Heron, Mr Cunningham, 
and the goasips of Dumfries are, in their asser- 
tions, insinuations, and assumptions to his pre 
judice. 

It is well known that the poet was often lite. 
rally dragged into society on account of his 
wit and humour and the charms of his conver- 
sation, and that strangers from distant parts 
frequently journeyed to Dumfries on purpose 
to see the greatest poet of the age. Could he 
Ve insensible to the homage of those visitors ; 
and can we wonder at his accepting their flat- 
tering invitations to dinner, or that his flashes 
of wit should have prolonged the hours of 
social enjoyment beyond prudential limits on 
such occasions? Poor Burns! how cruel was 
his fate, doomed through life to wither at the 
foot of fortune’s ladder, with a genius that 
could have carried him triumphantly to its 
summit, if the band of power had been 
stretched out to help him to ascend. One of 
our witty philosophers bas exmessed an 
opinion, I am told, for I have not yet seen it, 
that as the public has been highly gratified by 
the poet's works, it is of little consequence 
how the poet fared! If this be what he has 
said, I venture to differ from him, and to think 
that if the case were his own he would quite 
agree with me, and would scout such prepos- 
terous doctrine. Had Burns been promoted 
to the office of Collector in the Exoise, or 
placed in any situation that would have 
afforded him a moderate competence, and left 
him leisure to cultivate the Muse, instead of 
being left to pine in poverty and to waste his 
life in the drudgery of a common gauger, the 
public, in all probability, would have been 
gratified by many more invaluable productions 
from his pen. That a man of such original 
genius, of such transcendent talents, and of 
such independence of mind as he possessed, did 
not find a patron in the influential class of 
society, to rescue him from the situation of a 
drudge, is a matter ever to be lamented. Con. 
audering his misfortunes, it might have béen 
expected, when the grave closed over him, 
that he would have been treated with far 
greater sympathy Ly biographers and reviewers, 
who surely have scrutinised his conduct by 
too severe a teat. . . . 





G. THomsox 
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TKAGIC FRAGMENT. If she be shy, her sister try, 

the following lines are thus introduced by Burns in Yell maybe fanoy Jenny, 
one of hig manuscripts, printed in ‘“Cromek’s Re- If ye’ll dispense wi’ want o’ sense— 
liques:"—“In my early years nothing less would She kens hersel she’s bonny, 
serve me than courting the tragic muse. T was, I sae oe 
think, about eighteen or nineteen when I sketched As ye gae up by yon hillside, 
the outlines of a tragedy. forsooth; but the burst- Speer! in for bonny Bessy; 
ing of a cloud of family misfortunes, which had for She’ll gie ye a beck,? and bid ye licht, * 
sometime threatened us, prevented my further pro- And liaddaomely address ye, 
gress, In those days I never wrote down anything ; : ¥ 
so, except a speech or two, the whole has escaped There’s few sae bonnie, nane sae guid, 
my memory. The above, which I most distinctly Iu a’ King George’ dominion ; 
remember, was an exclamation from a great charac- If ve should doubt the truth o’ this— 


ter—great in occusional instances of generosity, and 
during at times in villanies He is supposed to meet 
with a child of misery, and exclaims to himself, as 
in the words of the fragment’ — 


Aut devil as I am, a damnéd wretch, ' I3¢ Torbolton, ye ken, there are proper young mes, 
A harden’d, stubborn, unrepenting villain, | And proper young lusses and a’, min ; _ 
Still my heart melts at human wretchedness ; But ken ye the Ronalds that live in the Bennals, 
And with sincere, though unavailing, sighs, : They carry the gree? frae them a’, man. 


I view the helpless children of distress. . ’ . ’ 
With tears indignant I behold the oppressor | area fees errant merge - pair aas 4 


Rejoicing in the honest man’s destruction 11 alink & 
Whose unsubmitting heart was all his crime. | me proks: Soune nee pare, os hand 
Even you, ye helpless crew, I pity you; 8 ” : 
Ye, whom the seeming good think sin to pity;  There’s ane they ca’ Jean, I’l! warrant ye’ve sean 
Ye poor, despised, abundon’d vagabonds, As bonny a lass or as braw, man; 

yhom vice, as usual, has turn’d o’er tu ruin. But for sense and guid taste she’ll vie wi’ the best, 
—Qh, but for kind, though ill-requited, friends, | And a conduct that beautifies a’, man. 
I had been driven forth like you forlorn, ' The charms o’ the min’, the langer they shine 
The most detested, worthless wretch among you ! The mair admiration they draw, mun; 4 
wit Tolan breiepa oF ned & me | While peaches and cherries, and roses and lilies, 
Which I in just proportion have al-used PRC ABCe ane upey, wabsee site ogi 
As far surpassing other common villains, If ye be for Miss Jean, tak this frae a frien’, 
As Thou in natural parts hadst given ine more. me ae S suki el boda ve Acne 

16 Laird o’ Blac ang g Te, 

| If that wad entice her awa, man. 
THE TORBOLTON LASSES. | The Laird c* Brachcad has been on his speed, 
The two following poems, written at different times, | or tuAlr than & towmond” or twa, mun ; 

give a list of thee igible dameels in the poet's neigh- The Laird o’ the Ford will straught on # board,® 

Paulie Aeron to Mr hambes auc If he canna get her at a’, man. 

rng m vances to one of the daughters a : : : 
“the Bennals,” which weredeclined The poettakes Then Anna comes in, the pride o’ her kin, 


Occasion to hint that he himself, though not unsus- _ The boast of our bachelors a’, man; 


t s Bessy’s ain opinion. 








ceptible, was too proud to risk a rebuff. Sae sonsy’ and sweet, sue fully complete, 
IF ye gee up to yon hill-tap, | She steals ous affections awa, man. 
Yell there see bonny Peggy; If I should detail the pick and the wale 
She kens her faither is a laird. O’ lasses that live here awa, man, 
And she forsooth’s a leddy. The fault wad be mine, if they didna shine, 
T'nere sophy tight, a lassie bright, | The sweetest and best o’ them a’, man. 
ides a handsome fortune : T lo’e her mysel, but darena weel tell, 
& canna win her in a night, ' My poverty keeps me in awe, man, 
Has little art in courting. For making o’ rhymes, and working at times, 
Gae down by Faile, and taste the ale, Does little or naething at a’, man, 
Peay par a eared br i ‘ —_—_—_—_——_-—— 
e’s dour! and din, a deil within t Ps 8 
But aiblins* she may please ye. : ‘ Penoo 5 Paciveicnta i 











ae ee ® Dre and be stretched on a board. 
° Obstinate. $ Perhaps. T Comely. 8 Choice 
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I wadna choose $o let her refuse, | The tempest’s how!, it soothes my soul, 
on rast Ja Seer pidiver to say ma, man; . My efs it seems to join; 
For though I be poor, unnoticed, obscure, The eafiess trees my Taney pleas: 
My stomach ’s as proud as them a’, man. Their fate resembles mine! 
h I canna ride in weel-booted pride, Thou Pover Su e, whose mighty scheme 
And flee o’er the hills like a craw, man, Thom woes fulfil, 
Ican haud up my head with the best othe breed, | Here, firm, I rest, they must be best, 
‘fnough fluttering ever so braw, man. | mone they are Thy 7 ’ 
per and my vest, they are Scotch o’ the best, This ear mine!) gran 
Ana Stockings and pumps to put on my stumpe, | Silee to enjoy Thou dost deny, 
_ And ne’er a wrang steek in them a’, man. Assist me to resign. 
My sarks! they are few, but five o’ them new, eae 
Reha hundred, as - Te 7 the ana, man, 
n-shilling a Holland cravat; 
There are no mony poets sae braw, man, A PRAYER, 


I never had frien’s weel stookit in means, 
To leave me a hundred or twa, man; 

Nae weel-tocher'd aunts, to wait on their drants,® 
And wish them in hell for it a’, man. 


I never was cannie‘ for hoarding o’ money, 
Or claughtin’t® together at a’, man, 

I’ve little to spend, and naething to lend, 
But dedvil a sLilling I awe,? man. 


——ae one 


WINTER: 
A DIRGE. 


“Winter: a Dirge,” was copied inte Burns's Com- 
monplace Book in April 1784, and prefaced with 
the following reflections :—‘‘As I am what the men 
ef the world, if they knew such a man, would calla 
whimsical mortal, I have various sources of pleasure 
and enjoyment which are in a manner peculiar to my- 
self, or some here and there such out-of-the-way per- 
gon. Such is the peculiar pleasure I take in the 
season of Winter more than the rest of the year. 
This, I believe, may be partly owing to my misfor- 
tanes giving my mind a melancholy cast: but there 
is something even in the 


‘Mighty bot ores and the heavy waste, 
Abrupt, and deep, stretch’d o’er the buried earth,’ 


which raises the mind toa serious sublimity favour- 
able to everything great and noble. There is scarce! 
any pen ( object gives me more—TI do not know if 
should call {¢ pleasure—but something which exalts 
me—something which enruptures me—than to walk 
in the sheltered side of a wood, or high plantation, in 
acloudy winter-day, and hear the stormy wind howl- 
ing among the trees and raving over the plain It 
is my best season for devotion: my mind is wrapt 
ap in a kind of enthusiasm to Him, who, in the 
epg bop language of the Hebrew bard, ‘walks on 
e wings of the wind.’ In one of these seasons, 
ba pai a train of misfortunes, I composed the fol- 
wing :"— 


THE wintry west extends his blast, 
And hail and rain does blaw; 
Or, the stormy north sends driving forth 
e blinding sleet and snaw: 
While tumbling brown, the burn comes down, 
And roars frae bank to brae; 
And bird and beast in covert rest, 
And pass the heartless day. 


* The swee blast, the sky o’ercast,” * 
The pie revels Hg . 
Let others fear, to me more dear 
Than all the pride of May: 


4 Shirta. 
4 Careful. 


| 











| 
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2 A kind of cloth 
5 Gathering greedily. 


* Dr Young 


8 Humours. 
8 Owe. 


UNDER THE PRESSURE OF VIOLENT ANGUISH. 


In the Commonplace Book already alluded to the 
following melancholy note accompanies this Poem: 
—‘‘There was a certain period of my life that my 
spirlt was broken by repeated losses and disasters, 
which threatened, and indeed effected, the utter 
ruin of my fortune. My body, too, was attacked 
by that most dreadful distemper, a hypochondria, 
or confirmed melancholy. In this wretched stat 
the recollection of which makes me yet shudder, 
hung my harp on the willow rail ape in some 


lucid intervals, in one of which I composed this 
Prayer :"— 


O THov great Being! what Thou art 
Surpasses me to know: 

Yet sure 1 am, that known to Thee 
Are all Thy works below. 


ohy crease here before Thee stands, 

1 wretcled and distrest ; 

Yet sure those ills that wring my soul 
Obey Thy high behest. 

Sure Thou, Almighty, canst not act 

‘ arom cruelty or yh ‘ 
, free my weary eyes from teara, 
Or close them fast in death! 


But if I must afflicted be, 
To suit some wise eta 
Then man my soul with firm resolves, 


To bear and not repiue | 





THE DEATH AND DYING WORDS OF 
POOR MAILIE, 
THE AUTHOR’S ONLY PET YOWE. 
(4n Unco Mournfu’ Tale ) 


Mr Lockhart has well said that the expiring ant 
mal’s admonitions touching the education of the 
“ age toop lamb,” her son and heir, and the ‘‘yowle, 
silly thing,” her daughter, are from the same pecu 
Mar vein of sly hand wit, embedded upon fan , 
which he afterwards dug with a bolder hand in the 
“Twa Dogs,” and perhaps to its utmost depth in 
his ‘*Death and Doctor Hornbook.” It need 
be added that poor Mailie wasa real nage, tho 
ashe did not actually die until some time after her las 
words were written. 

$‘The circumstances of the poor sheep,” says Gilber¢ 
Burns, “wer? pretty much as Robert has described 
them. He had, partly by way of frolic, bought a 
ewe and two lambs from a neighbour, and she was 
tethered in a field adjoining the house at Lochlea. 
He and I were going ont with our teama, and our 
two younger brothers to drive for us, at mid-day, when 
Hugh Wilson, a curious-looking, awkward boy, clad 
in plaiding, came to us with much anxiety in his 
face, with the information that the ewe had entan 
herself in the tether. and was lying in the di 
Robert was much tickled with Hughoc’s s rance 
and postures onthe occasion. Poor Mailie was set 
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to rights, and when we returned from the plough 
in the evening, he repeated to me her ‘Death and 
Words,’ pretty much in the way they now 





As Mailie and her lambs thegither 
Was ae day nibbling on the tether, 
Upon her cloot she coost a hitch, 
And owre she warsled! in the ditch: 
There, ing, dying, she did lie, 
When Hughoo he cam doytin’® by. 
Wi’ glowring een, and lifted han’s, 
Poor Hughoo like a statue stan’s ; 
He saw her days were near-hand ended, 
But, waes my heart! he couldue mend it! 
He gaped wide, but naething spak— 
At length poor Mailie silence bruk == 
‘‘O thou, whase lamentable face 
Appears to mourn my woefw’ case! 
y dying words attentive hear, 
And bear them to my master dear, 
** Tell him, if e’er again he keep 
As muckle gear as buy a sheep, 
Oh, bid him never tie them muir 
Wi’ wicked strings o’ hemp or hair! 
But ca’ them out to park or hill, 
And let them wander ut their will ; 
So may his flock increase, and grow 
To scores o’ lambs, and packs o° woo’! 
*¢ Tell him he was a master kin’, 
And aye was guid to me and mine ; 
And now my dying charge I gie him— 
My helpless lambs [ trust them wi’ him. 
“Oh, bid him save their harmless lives 
Frae* dogs, and tods, and butchers’ knives! 
But gie them guid cow-milk their fill, 
Till they be fit to fend themsel : 
And tent them duly, e’en and morn, 
Wi’ teats o’ hay, and ripps o’ corn. 
‘“* And may they never learn the gaets ¢ 
Of ither vile, wanrestfu’5 pets ! 
To slink through slaps, and reave and steal 
At stacks o’ peas or stocks o’ kail, 
So may they, like their great forbears, 
For mony a year come through the shears: 
So wives will gie them bits o’ bread, 
And bairns greet § for them when are dead. 
‘*My poor toop-lamb, my son and heir, 
Oh, bid him breed him up wi’ care! 
And if he live to be a beast, 
To pit some havins? in his breast ! 
warn him, what I winna name, 
To stay content wi’ yowes at hame: 
And no to rin and wear his clouts,* 
Like ither menseless,® graceless brutes, 
‘** And neist my yowie, silly thing, 
Guidikeep thee frae a tether string ! 
Oh, may thou ne’er forgather up 
Wi’ ony blastit,t+ moorland toop, 
But aye keep mind to moop and mell 
Wi’ sheep o’ credit like thysel ! 
** And now, my bairns, wi’ my last breath 
I lea’e my blessin’ wi’ you baith : 
And when you think upo’ your mither, 
Mind to be kin’ to ane anither. 
** Now, honest Hughoc, dinua fail 
To tell my master a’ my tale ; 








3 From. 
Weep. 





4 Struggled. 3 Walking stupidly. 
$ Habits. 5 Rest 


stless. 
7 Good sense. 8 Scnseless. 


* Clouta, clothes or rags, with reference to a piece of 
elothing with which rams ure cumbered at certain sea- 
sons, for a purpose which will hardly bear full explana- 
tion. Mr Smith, in his recent edition of the poet’s 


peg misled by the usual spelling of the word cloots, | 


which means hoofs or feet, an pels epyareatly ignorant 
is custom, robs the allusion of all its broad humour. 
¢ 4 contemptuous term. 





dnd, for thy paint thow’s pet my Hlethee,*! 
or Th & oe. 
This ssid, poor Maile tana her head, 

And cl her een amang the dead. 


THE ELEGY, 


LaMENT in rhyme, lament in prose, 
Wi’ saut tears trickling down your pose 3 
Our bardie’s fate is at a close, 
Past a’ remead ; 
The last sad cape-stane of his woes; 
oor Mailie 's dead ! 
It’s no the loss o’ warl’s gear, 
That could sae bitter draw the tear, 
Or mak our bardie, dowie, wear 
The mourning weed 3 
He’s lost a friend and neibor dear 
In Mailie dead. 


Through a’ the toun * she trotted by him; 

A lang half-mile she could descry him ; 

Wi’ kindly bleat, when she did spy him, 
She ran wi’ speed : 

A friend mair faithfu’ ne’er cam nigh bim 
Than Mailie dead. 


I wat she was a sheep o’ sense, 

And could behave hersel wi’ mense :£ 

I’ll sny ’t, she never brak a fence 
Through thievish greeL 

Our bardie, lanely, keeps the spence T 
Sin’ Mailie’s dead, 


Or, if he wanders a howe,® 

Her living image in her yowe 

Comes bleating to him, owre the knowe,é 
For bits o’ bread ; 

And down the briny pearls rowe 
For Mailie dead, 

She was nae get o’ moorland tips, 

Wi’ tawted ket,® and hairy hips; 

For her forbears were brought in ships 
Frae yont the Tweed: 

A bonnier fleesh ne’er cross’d the clips 
Than Mailie dead. , 


Wae worth the man wha first did sha 

That vile, wanchancie® thing—a rape 

It maks guid fellows girn an’ gape, t 
Wi’ chokin’ dread ; 

And Robin’s bonnet wave wi’ crape, 
For Mailie dead, 


Oh, a’ ye bards on bonny Doon! 
And wha on Ayr your shanters tune! 
Come, join the melancholious croon 
O’ Robin’s reed ! 
His heart will never get aboon 
His Mailie dead. 





O WHY THE DEUCE SHOULD I REPINE 
The following is said to have been written extem 


pore .— 
O why the deuce should I repine, 


And be an ill foreboder ? 
I’m twenty-three, and five feet nine 


I’ll go and be a sudger. 
I gat some gear wi’ meikle care, 
held it weel thegither ; 
But now it’s gane, and something mair— 
I'll go and be a sodger. 
~£ Bladder. 3 Decorum. 3 Dell. 
4 Knoll, 5 Mutted fleece. 6 Unlucky. 
* Round the farm. 
¢ Shuts himself up in the parlour with his sorrow, 


t Grin and gasp—an allusion to hanging. 


re rane 8 ee een ee weenie 
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, THE BELLES OF MAUCHLINE 


The ‘Six Belles” were—Miss Helen Miller, who 
married Burng’s friend, Dr Mackenzie; Miss Wark. 
land, who married another of the poet's friends, Mr 
Finlay, an Excise officer ; Miss Jean Smith, who mar- 
ried yet another friend, Mr Candlish, and was the 
mother of the celebrated Dr Candlish of Edin- 

paren Miss Betty (Miller), sister of Miss Helen 

Miller, became Mrs Templeton; Miss Morton mar- 

ried Mr Paterson, a Mauchline merchant; and Jean 

sour became Mrs Robert Burns, and who does 
not know her history? 





aig 


In Mauchline there dwells six proper young 


belles 
The pride o’ the place and its neighbourhood w’; 
Their carriage and dress, a stranger would guess, 
In Lon’on or Paris they’d gotten it w’. 


Miss Miller is fine, Miss Markland’s divine, 
Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty is 


braw; 
There’s beauty and fortune to get wi’ Miss 
Morton, 
But Armour’s the jewel] for me o’ them a’. 


A PRAYER 
IN THE PROSPECT OF DEATH. 

“This ‘Prayer’ and the ‘Stanzas,’ which follow,” the 
poet wrote in his Commonplice Book, ‘‘ were com- 
ged when fainting fits, and other alarming symp- 
ms of pleurisy, or rome other dangerous disorder, 
which indeed still threatens me, first put nature on 
the alarm. The stanzas are misgivings in the hour 
of despondency and prospect of death. The grand 
end of human life is to cultivate an intercourse with 
that Being to whom we owe life with every enjoy- 

ment that renders life delightful.” 


O THOU uuknown, Almighty Cause 
all my hope and fear! 
In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 
Perhaps I must appear! 


If I have wander’d in those paths 
Of life I ought to shun; 

As something, loudly, in my breust, 
Remonstrates I have dove; 


Thou know’st that Thou hast form’d me 
With passions wild and strong ; 

And listening to their witching voice 
Has often led me wrong. 


‘Where human weakness has come short, 
Or frailty stept aside, 

Do Thou, All-good! for such Thou art, 
In shades of darkness hide. 


Where with intention I have err'd, 
No other plea I have, 

Bu', Thou art good; and goodness still 
Delighteth to forgive. 


STANZAS 
ON THE SAME OCCASION, 


Wur am I loath to leave this carthly scene? 
Have I so found it full of pleasing charms? 
Some dr ; 
Some gleams of sunshine ’mid renewing storms. 
Is it departing pangs my soul alarnis? 
Or deuth’s unlovely, dreary, daik abode ? 
For guilt, for guilt, my terrors are in arms: 
1 tremble to eve an angry God, 
And justly sm 


of joy with draughts of ill between: 


POEMS. 


beneath His sin-avenging rod. | 


[1784 } 


Fain would I my, ‘‘Forgive my fou} offences!” 
Fain promise never more to disobey ; 
But should my Author health again di 
I might desert fair virtue’s way : 
A in folly’s path might go astray ; 
Again exalt the brute and sink the man; 
Then how should I for heavenly mercy pray, 
Who act 20 counter heavenly mercy’s plan ? 
Who sin so oft have mourn'd, yet to temptation 
ran 


O Thou great Governor of all below! 
If I may dare a lifted eye to Thee, 
Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow, 
r still the tumult of the raging sea : 
With that controlling power assist even me, 
Those headlong furious passions to confine, 
For all unfit 1 feel my powers to be, 
To rule their torrent in the allow'd line : 
Oh, aid me with Thy help, Omnipotence Divine} 


THE FIRST PSALM, 


THE man, in life wherever placed, 
Hath happiness in store 

Who walks not in the wicked’s way, 
Nor learns their guilty lore. 


Nor from the seat of scornful pride 
Casts forth his eyes abroad, 

But with humility and awe 
Still walks before his God. 


That man shall flourish like the trees, 
Which by the streamlets grow; 

The fruitful top is spread on high, 
And firm the root below. 


But he whose blossom buds in guilt 
Shall to the ground be cast, 

Ani, like the rootless stubble, toast 
Before the sweeping blast. 


For why? that God the good adore 
Hath given them peace and rest, 

But bath decreed that wicked men 
Shall ne’er be truly blest. 


THE FIRST SIX VERSES OF THE 
NINETIETH PSALM. 


O Tuor, the first, the greatest friend 
Of all the human race 

Whose strong right hand has ever been 
Their stay and dwelling-place ! 


LGefore the mountains heaved their heads 
jeneath Thy forming hand, 
Before this penceswns globe itself, 
Arose at Thy command ; 


That Power which raised and still upholds 
This universal frame, 

From countless, unbeginuing time 
Wus ever still the same. 


Those mighty periods of years 
Which scem to us so vast, 
Appexr no more before Thy sight 
han yesterday that’s past. 


Thou givest the word: Thy creature, mas, 
Is to existence hides toe : 

Again Thou say’st, ‘* Ye sons of man, 
SD oturn ye into nought!” 
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Freee se ee ee eee) 
Thou layest them with all their cares, | had got & shop-bill printed, at the bottom o: whic 
ln everlasting sleen : overlooking his own incapacity, he had adverti 
n everlasting sleep ; 
‘ that advice would be given, in common disorders, at 
As with a flood Thou takest them off the shop gratis. Robert was ut a mason-meeting | 
With overwhelming sweep. ps pecpels das 
ys hap wee he Gominle eyed: calor irmaros 
: : a disp.ay of hia medical skill. As he par n the 
sas finden oe flower, evening from this mixture of pedantry and physic, 
1 ysp ht out ’ tli at the place where he describes his meeting with 
But ong re ate ont Conny ae ee Death, one of those floating ideas of appar:t.ons 
All wither’d and decay'd. mentioned in his letter to Dr Moore crossed his 


mind ; this set him to work for the rest of h's way 
home. These circumstances he related when he re- 
——— eated the verses to me the next after:.oon, as I was 
olding the plough, and he was letting the water off 

| the field beside me.” 
ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF ROBERT Cromek says of the hero of this poem :—* At Glasgow I 
RUISSEAUX. heard that the hero of this exquisite sat’re was 
living ; Tlamilton managed to introduce me to him— 
we talked of almost all subjects save the poems of 
Burns. Dr Hornbook is above the middle sise, stout 
made, and inclining to corpulency. His complexion 
is swarthy, his eye black and expressive: he wears & 
brown wig, and dresses in black. There is little or 
nothing of the pedant about him: I think & man 
who had never read the poem would scarcely discover 
any. Burns, 1 am told, had no personal enmity to 


This fragment was found by Cromek among the 
ets Manuscripts. Ruisseaux—aoa translation of 
iis dwn name—is French for rivalets. 


Now Robin lies in his last luir, 
He’ll gabble rhyme nor sing nae mair, 
Cauld poverty, wi’ hungry stare, 


Se 


Nae mair shall fear him ; Wilson.” 
Nor anxious fear, nor cankert caro, ; me aninth ane omens oecaniane? by the publics: 
i ; ' ion 0 1e poem arove e schooimaster out 0 18 
ie er main poms eer lita. district, and he became sess:on-clerk of the Gorbals 
To tell the truth, they seldom fasht him, parish, G@ldsgow, and died there in 18U9. 
Except the moment that they crusht him: ; 
For sune as chance or fate had husht ‘em, SomE books are lies fra end to end, 
Though e’er sae short, An some great lies were never penn’d: 
Then wi’ a rhyme or song he lasht ’em, E’en sninisters, they hae been kenn’d, 
‘And thought it sport. In holy rapture, 


A rousing whid! at ti tu vend, 
Though he was bred to kintra wark, a ‘And pail"t wi Scripture. 


And counted was baith wight and stark, 


Yet that rey Rovin’s mark But this that I am gaun® to tell 
cae eras mere Which lately on a night befell, | 
But tell him he was learn’d and clark, Is just as true’s the deil’s in hell 
Ye rvosed him than! ; Or Dublin city: 
That e’er he nearer comes oursel 
8 a muckle pity. 
a cee hon had ee ee canty, 
wasna fou, but just had plenty ; 
pO UCN pee I stacher’d ‘ whyles,® but yet took tent aye 
OH leave novels, ye Mauchiline belles! To free the ditches; 
Ye’re safer at your spinning-wheel; And hillocks, stanes, und bushes kenn’'d aye 
Such witching books are baited hooks Frae ghaists and witches, 
For rkish rooks like Rob Mossgiel, * sa 
: The rising moon began to glower® 
Your fine Tom Jones and Grandisons, The distant Cumnock hills out-owre: 
They make your youthful fancies reel ; To count her horns, wi’ a’ my power, 
They heat your veins, and fire your brains, I set mysel; 
And then ye’re prey for Rob Mossgiel. But whether she had three or four, 
Beware a tongue that’s smoothly hung, I coulduna tell. 
A heart that warmly seems tu feel ; I was come round about the hill, 
That feeling heart but acts a part— And toilin” down on Willie's mill,* 
Tis rakish art in Rob Mosagiel. Setting my ataff wi’ a’ my skill, 
The frank address, the soft caress, To keep me sicker: § 
Are worse than poison’d hearts of steel; Though leeward whiles, aguinst my will, 
The frank address and politesse I took a bicker.® 
Are all finesse in Rob Mossgiel. 


T there wi’ something did forgather, 
That put me in an eerie swither ; 1° 


—— An awfw’ scythe, out-owre ae shouther, 
A three-taed 1 ter n th ieee 
ree-taed leister’4 on the ither 
DEATH AND DR HORNBOOK. Ley large and lang. 


A TRUE STORY. 
Its stature seem’d lang Scotch ells twa, 
‘Death and Dr Hornbook,” says Gilbert Burns, “ though 
not published in the Kilmarnock edition, was pro- The queerest shape that e’er I saw, 
duced early in the year 1785. The schoolmaster of = 
Torbelton parish, to eke out the scanty subsistence 1 Lie 





3 Going. $ Village a. > 
allowed to that useful class of men, set up a shop of é 5 6 : 
grocery goods. Having accidentally fallen in with | Toone ; ee " eli fase 
some medical books, and become most hobby-horsi- 0 . fear. 23 A fish spear, 
cally attached to the study of medicine, he hed added An uncertain fear, 

@ 8&8 5 rade. He 
ener s Ry mcdieincs: to 2 | © Torbolton Mill, then occupied by William Muir, an 








i intimate friend of the Burns family — henoe oxt.ou 
* Rob Mossgiel—Robert Burns of Mossgiel. " Williés nill 
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For fient a wame! it had ava; 
; And iio its reste 
They were as asa and sma’, 
sticky o’ branks.* 


as aaa aad quo’ I; ‘‘friend, hae ye been maw- 


When ither folk are busy sawin’?” + 
It seem’d to mak a kind o’ stan’, 
At length, I an ace spak; ; 
says I, ‘* Friend, whare ye gaun 
ae! ‘will ye go back?® 


It apak right howe,8—‘‘ My name is Death; 
But be na fley’d.” 2—Quoth I, ‘‘ Guid faith, 
Ye’re maybe come to stap my breath ; 

But tent me, billie; 
I red‘ ye weel, tak care o’ skaith,® 

See, there ’s a gully! ”¢ 


** Guidman,” quo’ he, ‘‘ put up your whittle, 
I'm no design’d to try its mettle; 
But if I did, I wad be kittle” 
To be inislear’d,® 
I wad na mind it, no that spittle 
Out-owre my beard.” 


** Weel, weel!” says I, ‘‘a bargain be “t; 
Come, gies your hand, and sae wa're gree’t; 
We'll ease our shanks® and tak a seat— 
Come, gies your news; 
This while tT ye hae been mony a gate,!? 
At mony a house.” 


“Ay, ay!” quo’ he, and shook his head, 
** It’s e’en a lang, lang time indeed 
Sin’ I began to nick the thread 
And choke the brenth: 
Folk maun do something for their bread, 
And sae maun Death, 


‘* Sax thousand years are near hand fled 

Sin’ I was to the butchering bred, 

And mony a scheme in vain’s been laid, 
To stap or scar me; 

Till ane Hornbook’s ta’en up the trade, 
And faith he’ll waur me. 


** Ye ken Jock Hornbook i’ the clachan, 

Deil mak his king’s-howd in a spleuchan! 4 

He’s grown sae weel acquaint w:’ Buchan § 
And ither chaps, 

The weans?? haud out their fingers laughin’, 
And pouk my hips.!8 


“See, here’s a scythe, and there’s a dat, 
They hae pierced mony a gallant heart; 
But Doctor Hornbook, wi’ his art 
And curséd skill, 
Has made them baith no worth a f—t, _ 
Damo’d haet they ‘li kill. 


“‘*T'was but yestreen, nae farther gaen, 
I threw a noble w at ane; 
Wi?’ less, I’m sure, I’ve hundreds slain; 
But deil ma care, 
It just play’d dirl on the bane, 
But did nae mair. 


Panter 


1 Belly. 3 Hollow. 8 Frightened. 
4 Warn, 5 Harm. ¢ Clasp-kuife. 
*I might be tempted. & Mischievous. 9% Limbs. 
10 Road 13 Tobacco-pouch. 13 Ohildren. 


18 Pluck at bis hams—show their contempt for him, 


* A kind of bridle, 
} This rencounter happened in seed-time of 1785.—B. 


An epidemic fever was then raging in that coun- 


try. B. 
¢ Buchan's Domestic Medicine.— JF. 


POEMS. 
| **Ho ubook was by, wi’ 
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real 
And‘ ad use ed the nee 
That when f lookéd to my dart, 
It was sae blunt, 
‘ Fient haet o’t wad hae pierced the heart 
O’ a kail-runt.} 


‘*T drew my scythe in sic a fury, 
ben eae 
ut yet the bauld apothecary 
; ‘ : _Withstood the shock? ,; 
mig 1t as wee tried a quarry 
O° hard whin rock, 


“Even them he canna get attended, 
Although their face he ne’er had kenn’d it 
' Just sh—e in a kail-blade and send it, 
As soon’s he smells ‘t 
Baith their disease and what will mend it 
At ance he tells’t. 


‘* And then a’ doctor’s saws and whittles, 
Of a’ imensions, shapes, and metals, 
A’ kinds o’ boxes, mugs, and bottles 
| He’s sure to hae: 
Their Latin names as fast he rattles 
As ABC. 


**Calces o’ fossils, earths, and trees ; 
True salmarinum o’ the seas; 
The farina of beans and pexs, 
He hast in plenty ; 
Aquafo tis, what = please, 
e can content ye. 


‘“‘Forbye some new, uncommon weapons, 
Urinus spiritus of cupons ; 
Or mite-horn shavings, filings, scrapingr, 
Distill’d per se ; 
Sulalkali o’ midge-tafl clippings, 
And mony mae. 


‘“Waes me for Johnnie Ged’s* hole nov 

Quo’ I, ‘‘if that thae news be true |! 

His braw calf ward t whare gowans ? grew, 
Sue white and bonnie, 

Nae doubt they ‘ll rive 1t wi’ the pleuw ; 
They ‘ll ruin Johnnie!” 


in’d an eldritch + laugh, 
e needna yoke the pleugh, 
will soon be till’d eneugh, 
Tak ye nue fear: 
They ’ll a’ be trench’d wi’ mony a sheugh5 
In twa-three year, 


““Whare I kill’d ane a fair strae death, 
By loss o’ blood or want o’ breath, 
This night I’m free to tak my aith, 
That Hornhook’s skill 
Has clad a score i’ their last claith, 
By drap and pill. 


** An honest wabster to his trade, 
Whaese wife’s twa nieves were scarce weel-bred, 
Gat tippence-worth to mend her head 
When it was sair; 
The wife slade cannie to her bed, 
But ne’er spak mair. 


‘* A country laird had ta’en the batts, 
Or some curmurring in his guts, 
His only son for Hornbvok sets, 
And pays him well ; 
The lad, for twa guid gimmer-pets,® 
an faird himeel. 


1 Cabbage-stalk. 3 Tumbled over. 
4 Unearthly. § Furrow. 


* The grave-digger. 
| + The chu) ch-yard had been sometimes used as @ 
, enclosure for calves. 


The cr ature 
And says, ‘‘ 
Kirk-y 





$ Daisies 
6 Young ewer 
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‘¢ A bonnie lass, ye kenn’d her name, 

pone ares ened boron he met 
In Hornbook’s cage ; 

Horn sent her aff to her lang hame, 

To hide it there. 


**That’s just a swatch o’ Hornbook’s way ; 

Thus goes he on from day to day, 

Thus does he poison, kill, and slay, 

=u an dvb paid for’t; 

et stops me o’ m w’ prey, 
oe Wi his demn’a dirt : 

‘But, hark! I’ll tell you of a 

Though dinna i be speaking o 

I'll nail the self-conceited sot, 
As dead’s a herrin’ ; 

Neist time we meet, Ill wad a groa 
He’s got his fairin’! 


But just as he began to tell 

The auld kirk-hammer strak the bel! 

some wee short hour ayont the twal, 
Which raised us baith: 

I took the way that ree mysel, 
And sae did Death. 






lot 
yet 





THE TWA HERDS; OR, THE HOLY 
TULZIE. 


fhe Twa Herds were the Rev. John Russell, assistant 
minister of Kilmarnock, and afterwards minister at 
Stirling, and the Rev. Alexander Moodie, parish 
minister of Riccarton, two zealous ‘‘ Auld-Licht” 
men, members of the clerical] party to whom Burns 
was opposed on all occas ons. They had quarreljed 
over some question of parish boundaries, and in 
the presbytery, where the question had come up for 
settlement, they fell f.ul of each other after the 
manner of the wickedand ungodly, Mr Lockhart says: 
—Thero, in the open court, to which the announce- 
ment of the discussion had drawn a multitude of the 
country-people, and Burns among the rest, the 
reverend divines, hitherto sworn friends and asso- 
ciates, lost all command of temper, and abused each 
other coram populo with a fiery virulence of per- 
sonal invective such as has long been banished from 
all popular assemblies wherein the laws of courtes 
are enforced by those of a certain unwritten code.” 
Burns seized the opportunity, and in ‘The Twa 
Herds” gave his version of the affair. It 1s only 
justice to the poet to mention, that he did not in- 
clude this poem in any of the editions of his works 
published during his lifetime. 


‘‘ Blockheads with reason wicked wits abhor ; 
But fool with fool is barbarous civil war.”—Pops. 


OH, a’ ye pious godly flocks 
Weel fed on pastures orthodox, 
Wha now will keep you frae the fox, 
r worrying tykes,? 
Or wha will tent the waifs und crocks,? 
About the dikes? 


The twa best herds in a’ the wast, 
That e’er gne gospel horn a blast, 
These five an ida simmers past, 
h! dool to tell, 
Hae had a bitter black outcast4 
Atween themsel. 


O Moodie, man, and wordy Russell, 

How could you raise so vile a bustle, 

Ye’ll seo how New-Light herds will whistle, 
And think it fine: 

The Lord’s cause ne’er gat sic a twistle 
Sin’ I hae min’, 





Deserta. 2 Do 
* Stray sheep and old ewen on 


4 Quarre!. ' 


[~ 




















































O sira! whne'er wad hae expeckit, 
Your duty ye wad sae negleckit, 
Ye wha were ne’er by lairds respeckit, 
o wear the plaid, 
But by the brutes themselves eleckit, 
To be their guide, 


What flock wi’ Moodie’s flock could rank, 
Sae hale and hearty every shank? 
Nae poison’d sour Arminian stank 
He let them taste. 
Frae Calvin's well, uye clear, they drank,— 
h, sic a feast ! 


The thummart,! wil’-cut, brock,? and tod,® 
Weel kenn’d his voice through a’ the wood, 
He smelt their ilka hole and road, 

Baith out and in, 
And weel he liked to shed their bluid, 

And sell their skin. 


What herd like Russell tell’d his tale, 
His voice was heard through muir and dale, 
He kenn’d the Lord’s sheep, ilka tuil, 
O’er a’ the height, 
And saw gin they were sick or hule, 
At the first sight. 


He fine a mangy sheep could scrub, 

Or nobly swing the Li Yorba 

And New-Light herds could nicely drub, 
Or pay their skin ; 

Could shake them owre the burning dub, 
Or heave them in. 


Sic twa—oh! do I live to see’t, 
Sic fumous twa should disagreet, 
And names like ‘‘ villain,” “hypocrite,” 


Iik ither gi en, 
While New-Lizht herds, wi’ laughin’ spite, 
Say neither ’s liein’!¢ 


A’ ye wha tent the gospel fauld, 
There’s Duncan,* deep, and Peebles,t shaul,® 
But chiefly thou, apostle Auld,t 
We trust in thee, 
That thou wilt work them, het and cauld, 
Till they agree. 


Consider, sirs, how we’re beset, 
There ’s scarce a new herd that we get 
But comes frae ’mang that curséd set 
I wiuna name; 
I hope frae heaven to see them yet 
fiery flame. 


Dalrymple § has been lang our fue, 

M‘Gill|| has wrought us meikle wae, 

And that cursed rascal ca’d M‘Quhee.4 
And baith the ‘ Laws, ** 

That aft hae made us black and blae, 

. Wi’ vengefu paws. 


Auld Wodrow tf lang has hatch’d mischi>-, 
We thought aye death wad bring relief, r 
But he has gotten, to our grief, ' 

Ane to succeed him, } 
A chiel wha ’ll soundly buff our beef ; 








I meikle dread him. 
{ 
1 Pole-cat. 2 Badger. 3 Fox. : 
4 Lying. 5 Shallow. 


* Dr Robert Duncan, minister of Dundonald. 
+ Rev. William Peebles, of Newton-upon-Ayr. 
t Rev. William Auld, minister of Mauchlize. 
2? Rev. Dr Dalrymple, one of the ministers of Ayr. 
q itts William M'‘Gull, one of the ministers of Ayr. 
Minster of St Quivox. 
%¢ Dr Andrew Shaw of Craigie, and Dr David Shaw 
of Coylton. 
44 Peter Wodrow, Torbo'ton. 
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And that I vould t I’m here in thy tem 
nd mony a ane : araeh ell, ™! & pillar y temple, 










Wha fain would < seas eong as 8 0 
orbye turn-ecats amang oursel ; 4, & buckler, an example 
(pike Moa thy foc. 
ou a gray-nick “ O Lord, thou kens what zeal I bear 
And that ye’ll fin’, When drinkers drink, and swearers swear, 


Oh ! a’ ye flocks o’er a’ the hills, 

By mosses, meadows, moors, and fells 

Come, join your counsel and your skills, 
To cowe the lairds, 

And get the brutes the powers themsels 
To choose their herds. 


And singing there, and dancing here, 
. Wi’ greut and sme’ ; 
For I am keepit by thy fear, 
e frae them a’, 


But yet, O Lord! confess I must, 
At times I'm fash’d! wi’ fleshly lust; 


Then Orthodoxy yet ma nce And sometimes, too, wi’ warldly trust, 

And Learnin rf ; woody aaron, Vile self gets in ; 

And that fell cur ca’d Comnion Sense, But thou remembers we are dust, 
That bites sae sair, Defiled in sin. 


Be banish’d o’er the sea to Frauce: 
Let him bark there. 


Then Shaw's and D’rymple’s eloquence, 


O Lord ! yestreen, thou kens, wi’ Meg-— 
Thy pardon T sincerely beg, 
Oh, may it ne’er be a livin’ plague, 


M‘Gill’s close nervous excellence, omy dishonour, 
M‘Quhae’s pathetic manly sense, And Yl ne'er lift ry lawless le 
, And guid M'Math, gain upon her. 
Wi?’ Smith, wha through the heart can glance, Besides, I farther maun avow, 
May a’ pack aff. Wi? Lizzie’s lass, three times I trow— 


But, Lord, that Friday I was fou’ 

When I came near her, 
Or elsa, thou kena, thy servant true 

“Wad ne’er hae steer’d her, 


Maybe thou lets this fleshly thorn 
Beset thy servant e’en and morn, 
Leat he owre high and proud should turn, 





HOLY WILLIE'S PRAYER. 


The origin of this terrible satire may be briefly told as 
follows :—Gavin Hamilton, the special friend of the 
poet, had been denied the benefit of the ordinances 
of the church, because he was alleged to have made 


a journey on the Sabbath, and to have made one of Cause he’s sae gifted ; 
his servants take in some potatoes from the Hf sae, thy han’ maun e’en be borne 
on another Sunday—hence the allusion to his * kail . Until thou lift it. 


and potatoes” in the poem. William Fisher, one of 
Mr Auld’s elders, made himself somewhat conspicu- 
ous in the case. He was a great pretender to sanc- 
tity, and a punctilious stickler for outward observ- 
ances. Poor man, he unfortunately merited the 


Lord, bless thy chosen in this place, 
For here thou hast a chosen race: 
But God confound their stubborn face, 


And blast their name, 
satire of the poet, as he was a drunkard, and latter) P : 
made too fres with the church-money in his hands, ‘Wha bring thy elders to disgrace 
Return ng drunk from Mauchline one night, he fell And public shame, 


ato a ditch and died from exposure. 
Lhe fearfully literal exposition of the doctrine of eleo- 
tion in the first verse makes the flesh creep. 


O THOU, wha in the heavens dost dwell, 
, Wha, aa it pleases best thysel, 
Sends ane to heaven, and ten to hell, 


Lord, mind Gawn Hamilton’s deserts, 
He drinks, and swears, and plays at cartes, 
Yet has sue mony takin’ arts 
W? grit and sma’, 
Frae God's ain price the people’s hearts 


e steals uwn’. 


A’ for th 
And no for ony guid ar mn” Bory, And whan we chasten’d him therefore, 
They’ve done afore thee! Thou kens how he bred sic a splore,? 


As set the world in a roar 
O’ laughin’ at us ;— 
Curse thou his basket and his store, 
. Kail and potatoes, 


I bless and praise thy matchless might, 
Whan thousands thou hast left in night, 
That I am here, afore thy sight, 


For gifts and grace 
A burnin’ and a shinin’ light Lord, hear my earnest cry and prayer 
To a’ this place. Against the presbyt'ry of Ayr ; 
: Thy strong right hand, Lord, mak it bare 
What was I, or my generation, Upo’ their heads, 
That I should get sic exaltation? Lord, weigh it down, and dinna spara, 
I, wha deserve sic just damnation For their misdeeds. 


For broken laws, 
Five thousand years fore my creation, 
Through Adam’s cause. 


When frae my mither’s womb I fell, 
Thou might hae plunged me into hell, 


O Lord, my God, that glib-tongued Aiken,* 

My very heart and saul are quakin’, 

To think how we stood groanin’, shakin’, 
swat wi’ dread, 


ie bees nae in’ lip and anakin’,® 
H F ead, : 





To gnash my gums, to weep and wail, up his h 
Where damnda devile our d yell, Lord, in the day of try him, 
evils roar an e day of vengeance 
Chain’d to a suas. Lord, visit them wha did employ him, 
Yet I am here a chosen sample, 
To ahow thy grace is great and ample ; 2 Troubled. # Disturbazve, ¢ Roeering. 





7 * Wiliam diken, a lawyer, « friend of the peet's 





‘Wi’ mercies temp’ral and divine, 

That I for gear and grace may shine, 
Excell’d by nane, 

And a’ the glory shall be thine, 
Amen, Amen ! 


EPITAPH ON HOLY WILLIE. 


HERE Holy Willie’s sair worn clay 
Taks up its last abode ; 

His saul has ta’en some other way, 
I fear the left-hand road. 


Stop! there he is, as sure’s a gun, 
Poor silly body, see him ; 

Nae wonder he’s as black ’s the grun, — 
Observe wha’s standing wi’ him! 


Your brunstane devilship, I see, 
Has got him there before ye ; 
But haud your nine-tail cat a wee,? 
Till ance ye’ve heard my story. 


Your pity I will not implore, 
For pity ye hae nane! 

Justice, alas! has gien him o’er, 
And mercy’s day is gane. 


But hear me, sir, deil as ye are, 
Look something tw your credit ; 

A coof? like him wad stain your name, 
If it were kent ye did it. 


eromeentihtee ict 


“TO A MOUSE, 


ON TURNING UP HER NEST WITH THE PLOUGH, 
NOVEMBER 17865. 


“The verses to the ‘Mouse’ and ‘Mountain Daisy,’” 
Gilbert Burns says, ‘“‘ were composed on the occasions 
inentioned, and while the author was holding the 
plough: I could point out the particular spot where 
each was composed. Holding the plough was nu 
favourite situation with Robert for poetic composi- 
tions, and some of his best verses were produced 
while he was at that exercise.” 

“John Blane,” says Mr Chambers, “who was farm- 
bervant at Mossgiel at the time of its composition, 
Still (1838) lives at Kihuarnock. He stated to me 
that ue recollected the incident perfectly. Burns 
was holding the plough, with Blane for his driver. 
when the little creature was observed running off 
across the field. Blane, having the petile, or plough- 
clenning utensil, in his hand at the moment, was 
thoughtlessly running after it, to kill it, when Burns 
checked hia, but not angrity, asking what ill the 
poor mouse had ever done him. The poet then 
xeemed to his driver to grow very thoughttul, and, 
during the remainder of the afternoon, he spoke not. 
In the night time he awoke Blane, who slept with 
him, and, reading the poem which had in the mean- 
thne been composed, asked what he thought of the 
mouee Dow,” 


Wer, sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous beastie, 
Oh, what a panic’s in thy breastie ! 
needna start awn’ see hasty, 
Wi?’ bickering brattle ! 8 
T wad be laith to rin and chase thee, 
Wi murd’ring pattle !4 


‘Prtatenerrnarestnctiteneanttchrrennina i enteetcttaaseeatrasnatancnteantretc dea oo eres rh nD 


1 Little. 2 Fool. 3 Hurrying run, 
* Pattie or pettle, the plough spade. aoe 
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And net in thy m ’em, ‘2’m troly man's domjnion 
Nor beat Prayer 3 as nas sovial unicn, 
Bub for thy poop estroy ’e justifies ion 
_ Aad dinna eae a ch mala thee startle 
But, Lord, remember me and mize, ems, phy pose earth born compensa, 


T dosbt na, whyles,’ but thou may thieve; 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun live! 
A daimen icker in a thrave * 

3 a sma’ request; 
I’ll get a blessin’ wi’ the lave,? 

And never miss °t! 


Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! 
Its silly wa’s the win’s are strewin’ ! 
And naething now to big? a new ane 
O’ foggage green ! 
And bleak December’s winds ensuin’ 
Baith snell4 and keun! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare and waste, 
And weary winter comin’ fast, 
And cozie5 kere, beneath the blast 
Thou thought to dwell, 
Till, crash! the cruel coulter past 
Out through thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves and stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble! 
Now thou’s turn’d out for a’ thy trouble, 
But 6 house or hauld,” 
To thole® the winter's sleety dribble, 
And cranreuch ® cauld! 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best-laid schemes o mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 

And lea’e us nought but grief and pain 
For pro-uised joy. 


Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth tliee : 
But, och! I backward cast my ee 

On prospects drear ! 
And forward, though I canna see, 

I guess and fear. 





HALLOWEEN. 


The following poem will, by many renders, be well 


enough understood ; but for the sake of those who are 
unacquainted with the manners and traditions of the 
country where the scene is cast, notes are added, to 
give some account of the principal charms aad spells 
of that night, so big with prophecy to the peasantry 
in the west of Scotland. The passion of prying into 
futurity makes a striking part of the history of human 
nature in its rude state, in all ages and nations ; and 
it muy be some entertainment to a philosophic mind, 
if any such should honour the author with a perusal, 
to see the remains of it among the more unenlight- 
ened in our own.—JB. 


Fortunately Burns has left us little to say in explana- 


tion of his “ Halloween :” his own notes supply the 
key to unlock all its forgotten mysteries. While each 
district had its peculiar rites and superstitions, 
the poem pes be taken ax an accurate picture of a 
Scottish Halloween during the last century. The 
po writer has witnessed many of the observances 
ere chronicled, and one unchronicled, not less ter- 
rible than any here given. On Halloween he that 
went three times round the town (farm build ) 
astride a brodm would be favoured with a sight of 





2 Sometimes. 3 Remainder. 3 Build. 
¢ Sharp. ®* Comfortable. ¢ Withont. 
7 Holding. ®* Endure. * Hoar-frost, 


* An ear of corn in a thrave—that is, twanty-fom 


sheaves. 
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devil. So strong was the dread, and as there was no 
al inducementin the venture, the writer never 
Foard of any one making the attempt. A couplet is 
current in the country districts with servants 
whe are wearied of their service :— 
‘ This is Halloween, 
The morn’s hallowday ; 
Nine nichts to Martinmas* 
Will soon wear away.” 





*¢ Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
The simple pleasures of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art.” 
—GOLDsMITE. 


Upon that night, when fairies light 
On Cassilis Downans t dance, 

Or owre the lays,' in splendid blaze, 
On sprightly coursers prance ; 

Or for Colean the route is ta’en, 
Beneath the moon’s pale beams ; 

There, up the cove, to stray and rove, 
Among the rocks and streams 

To sport that night. 


Among the bonny winding banks 
Where Doon rins, wimplin’, clear, 

Where Bruce § ance ruled the martial ranks, 
And shook his Carrick spear, 

Some merry, friendly, country-folks 
Together did convene, 

To burn their nits, and pou * their stocks, 
And haud their Halloween 

Fw’ blithe that night. 


The lasses feat,? and cleanly neat, 
Mair braw than when they're fine; 
Their faces blithe, fu’ sweetly kythe,* 
Hearts leal,5 and warm, and kin’: 
The lads sae trig,® wi’ wooer-babs, 
Weel knotted on their garten, 
Some unco blate,§ and some wi’ gabs,® 
Gar lasses’ hearts gang startin 
Whiles fast at night. 


Then, first and foremost, through the kail, 
Their stocks || maun a’ be sought ance ; 

They steek !° their een, and graip!! and wale,18 
For muckle anes and straught anes. 

Poor hav’rel }3 Will fell aff the drift, 
And wander’d through the bow-kail, 


1 Fields. 3 Pull. 3 Trim. 
4 Show. 5 True. 6 Spruce. 
¥ Double loons. ® Bashful, ® Talk 
40 Close. 11 Grope, 14 Choose. 
18 Half-witted. 


* Martinmas is one of the removing terms 

¢ Certain little, romantic, rocky, green hills, in the | 
any alae of the ancient seat of the Burls of Cas- 
silis,— 

t A noted cavern near Colean-house, called the Cove 
of Colean ; which, as well as Cassilis Downans, is famed 
in country story for being a favourite haunt of fuiries. 


— 8B. 
ae famous family of that name, the ancestors of 
Robert Bruce, the great deliverer of his country, were 

{| The first ceremony of Halloween is pulling each a 
stock or pliant of kail, They must go out, hand in 
hand, with eyes shut, aud pull the first they meet with: 
its being big or little, straight or crooked, is prophet c 
of the sise and shape of the grand object of all their 
spells—the husband or wife, If any yird, or earth, 
stick to the root, that is tocher, er fortune, and the 
taste of the custoc, that is, the heart of the stem, is in- 
dicative ofthe natural temper and disposition. Lastly, 
the stems, or, to give them their ordinary appellation, 
the runts, are placed somewhere above the head of the 
door; and the Christian names of the people whom 
ghance brings into the house, are, according to the 
asad of placing the runts, the names in qu. stion.— 








nd pou't, for want o’ better shift, 
A rant was like a sow-tail, 
Sae how’t! that night. 
Then, straught or crooked, yird or nane, 
They roar and cry a’ throu’ther ; 
The very wee things, toddlin’,® 
Wi stocks out-owre their shouther ; 
And gif the custoc ’s sweet or sour, 
Wi joctelegs4 they taste them ; 
Syne cozily,* aboon the door, 
Wi’ cannie > care, they ’ve placed them 
To lie that night. 
The lasses staw ° frae ’mang them a’ 
To pou their stalks o’ corn: * 
But Rub slips out, and jinks about, 
eT 
e grippet Nelly and fast ; 
ead skirl’d’ a’ the lasses; 
But her tap-pickle muaist was lost, 
When kitlin’§ in the fause-house + 
Wi’ him that night. 
The auld guidwife’s weel-hoordit nite t 
Are round and round divided, 
d monie lads’ and lasses’ fates 
Are there that night decided : 
Some kindle coothie,® side by side, 
and burn thegither trimly ; 
Some start awa’ wi’ saucy pride, 
And jump out-owre the chimlie 
Fw’ high that night 
Jean slips in twa wi’ tentie ee ; 
Wha ’twas she wadna tell; 
But this is Jock, and this is me, | 
She says in to hersel ; 
He bleezed owre her, and she owre him, 
As they wad never mair part ; 
Till, fuff! he started up the lum,!® 
And Jean had e’en a suir heart 
To see ’t that night, 
Poor Willie, wi’ his bow-kail runt, 
Was brunt wi’ primsie Mallie ; 
And Mallie, nae doubt, took the drunt," 
To be compared to Willie; 
Mall's nit lap out wi’ pridefw’ fling, 
And her ain fit it brunt it; 
While Willie lap, and swore, by jing, 
*Twas just the way he wanted : 
To be that night. 


Nell had the fause-house in her min’, 
She pits hersel and Rob in; 

In loving bleeze they sweetly join, 
Till white in ase they’re sobbin’ ; 
Nell’s heart was dancin’ at the view, 
She whisper’d Rob to leuk for’t : 








Rob, stowlins, prie’d 9 her bonny mou’, 
’ cozie '3 in the neuk for’t, 
Unseen that night. 
1 Crooked. 2 Tottering. 3 Clasp-knives, § 
4 Comfortably. 5 Gentle. ¢ Btole, 
? Screamed. ® Cuddling. ® Agreeably, 
10 Chimney. 11 Pet. 12 Stealthily kissed. 
18 Snugly. 


* They go to the barn-yard and pa each, at three J 
several times, a stalk of oats. If the third stalk wante} 
the top-pickle that is, the grain at the top of the ae | 
the y in question will come to the e 
a wee oo a a ic 4 
en the corn is in a doubtful state, by being too. 

green or wet, the stack-builder, b pap old tim- 
ber, &c., makes a large apartment in his stack, with an 
opening in the side which is fairest exposed to the- 
wind: this he calls a fause-house.—B 

t Burning the nuts is a famous charm. gr name 
the lad and lass to each part cular nut, as they lay 
them in the fire, and, accordingly as they burn quietly |) 
together, or start from beside one another, the course 


} and issue of the courtship will be.—2B 


















































But Merran sat behint their backs, Bat mony a day was by himsel, 
Her thoughts on Andrew Bell ; He was sae sairly frighted 
ere eT them sac their cracks, That very night.” 
5 ou ersel : 
She through the ward the nearest taka, Then np gat fechtin’ Jamie Fleck, 
And to the k:ln she goes then, And he swore by his conscience, 


And darklins graipit for the bauks,? 
And in the blue-clue* throws then, 
Right fear’t that night. 


And aye she win’t,? and ae she swat, 
I wat she made nae jaukin’,¢ 

Till something held within the pat, 
Guid Lord ! but she was quakin’! 

But whether ‘twas the deil himsel, 
Or whether ’twas a bauk-en’ 

Or whether it was Andrew Bell, 


That he could saw hemp-seed a peok 3 
Pa hod jit cau but STD - re 
@ au man raught' down the pock, 
And out a handfu’ gied him ; 
Syne bade him slip frae mang the folk, 
Some time when nae ane see’d hi 
And try 't that night. 


He marches through amang the stacks, 
Though he was something sturtin ; 9 
The graip 3 he for a harrow taks 


She didna wait on talkin’ And haurls ¢ it at his ourpin ;5 
Tospier® that night. And every now and then he says, 
: ‘** Hemp-seed, I saw thee, 
Wee Jenny to her grannie says, And her that is to be my lass 
Will ye go wi’ me, granuie? Come after me, and draw thee 


I'll eat the applet at the glass 
I gat frae Uncle Johnnie :” 
She fuff't her pipe wi’ sic a lunt,® 
In wrath she was sae vap’rin’, 
She notice’t na, an aizle” hrunt 
Her braw new worset apron 
Out through that night. 


As fast this night,” 


He whistled up Lord Lennox’ march 

To keep his courage cheery ; 
Although his hair began to arch, 

He was say fley’d® and eerie: 
Till presently he hears a squeak, 

And then a grane and gruntle; 
He by his shouther gae a keek, 

And tumbled wi’ a wintle’ 

Out-owre that night. 


** Ye little skelpie-limmer’s face ! 
I daur you trv sic sportin’ 

Aa seek the foul thief ony place, 
For him to spae® your fortune , 
Nae doubt but ye may get a sight! 

Great cause ye hae to fear it ; 
For mony a ane has gotten a fright, 
And lived and died deleeret 
On sic a night. 


He roar'd a horrid murder-shout, 
In dreadfu’ desperation ! 

And young and auld cam rinnin’ out 
To hear the sad narration: 

He swore ’twas hilchin® Jean M‘Craw, 
Or crouchie® Merran Humphie, 

Till, stop! she trotted through them a’— 
And wha was it but grumphie!° 


I wasna, past fifteen ; Asteer that night! 
The simmer had been cauld and wat, Meg fain wad to the barn hae gaen, 


** Ae hairat afure the Sherramoor, — 
And stuff was unco green; o win three wechts'! o’ naething ;* 


I mind’t as weel’s yestreen, 
I was a gilpey? then, I’m sure 


And aye & runtin’ kirn '° we gat, But for to meet the deil her lane, 

And just on aera EI ee She pat but little faith in: 

It fell that night. art gies the besa a pickle ‘ nits, 

“ bhie ri ‘ nd twa red-cheekit apples, 

A cine Ge re peeag rman To watch, while for the barn she seta, 
His son gat Eppie Sim wi’ wean, In hopes to see a es si 

That lived in Achmacalla : seb Ory DICH 
He gat hemp-seed,t I mind it weel, 


? sald 
And he made unco light o’t ; She turns the key wi’ cannie!4 thraw, 


And owre the threshold ventures; 








oe ee But first on Sawnie gies a ca’, 
1 Talking. 2 Cross-beams. 3 Winded. Syne bauldly in she enters: 
4 Dallying. § Inquire. ¢ Smoke, —S 
* Cinder. 6 Foretell, ® Young girl | 1 Reached. 3 Timorous. 3 Dung-fork. 


1@ Harvest home. 


* Whoever would, with success, try this spell, must 
strictly observe these directions: Steal out, all alone, 
to the kiln, and darkling, throw into the pota clue of 
blue yarn ; wind it in a new clue off the old one; and, 
towards the latter end, something will hold the thread, 
demand ‘‘Wha hauds?”—i.¢., who holds. An answer 
will be returned from the kiln-pot, by naming the 
Christian and surname of your future spouse. —B. 

t Take a candle, and go alone to a looking-glass; eat 
an apple before it, and, some traditions say, you should 
comb your hair all the time ; the face of your co.jugal 
companion to be will be seen in the glass, as if peep- 
Ing over your st.oulder.—B. 

3 Steal out noperec red: and sow a handful of pean 
seed, harrowing it with anything you can conveniently 
draw after you. Repeat now and then, ‘‘ Hemp-seed, 
saw thee; hemp-seeid, I saw thee ; and him (or her) that 
is to be my trues love, come after me and pou thee” | ont at the other, having both the figure in question, and 
Look over your left shoulder, and you will see the a the appearance or retinue marking the employment or 
pearance of the person invoked, tm the attitud ofpull- station in life—B. 


PEP ne en ACTED, 


4 Drags. 5 Rear, ¢ Frightened. 

’ Stagger. 8 Halting. ® Crockbacked, 
10 The pig. 11 Corn-baskets. 13 Few, 

18 Gentle. 


ing hemp. Some traditions say, ‘Come after me and 
shaw thee,” that is, show thyself; in which case it 
simply appears. Others omit the harrowing, and say, 
“Come after me, and harrow thee.”—B 

* This charm must likewise be performed unper 
ceived and alone. You go to the barn, and open both 
doors, taking them off the hinges, if possible; for there 
is danger that the being about to appear may shut 
the doors, and do you some mischief. Then take thas 
instrument used in winnowing the corn, which in our 
country dialect we call a wecht; and go through all the 
attitudes of letting down corn against the wind. 
peat it three times; and the third time an apparition 
will pass through the barn, in at the windy door, and 





«2 
4. zethon rattled up the wy) 


And she cried présdrve her! 
And ran throw mifiden-hole and a’, 
And pray’d wi’ zeal and fervour, 
Fu’ feat that night, 


hoy’t! out Will, wi’ asir advice ; 
echt*® him some fine braw ane; 
It chanced the stack he faddum’t thrice,” 
Was timmer-propt for thrawin’; 
He takes a awirlie,? auld moss- 
For some black, grousome‘ carlin ; 
And loot a winze,® and drew a stroke, 
Till skin in blypes® cam haurlin’ ; 
Aff’s nieves’ that night, 
A wanton widow Leezie was, 
As canty as a kittlin ; 
But, och! that night, amang the shaws, ® 
She got a fearfu’ settlin'! 
She through the whins,® and by the cairn, 
And owre the hill gaed scrievin, 
Whare three lairds’ lands met at a burn,t 
To dip her left sark-sleeve in, 
Was bent that night. 


Whyles owre a linn the burnie pla By 
As through the glen it wimpl t;10 
Whayles round a rocky scaur! it strays; 
yles in a wiel * it dimpl’t; 
va glitter’d to the nightly rays, 
: 





bickering, dancing dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes, 
Below the spreading hazel, 
Unseen that night. 


Amang the brackens, on the brae, 
Between her and the moon, 
The deil, or else an outler quey,"® 
Gat up and gae a eroon:! 
Poor Leezie’s heart maist lap the hool !1* 
Near lav’rock-height she jumpit ; 
But mist a fit, and in the i 
Out-owre the lugs she plumpit, 
Wi a plunge that night. 


In order, on the clean hearth-stane, 
The luggies three? are ran 
And every time great care is ta’en 


To see them duly changed : 
Auld Uncle John, wha wedlock’s joys 
Sin’ Mar’s year did desire, 
Because he gat the toom!® dish thrice, 
He heaved them on the fire 
In wrath that night. 
1 2 Promised. 8 Knotty. 
# Hideous, 5 Oath 6 Shreds. 
, 8 Woods. ® Gorse, 
10 Wheeled. U Clift 1s Eddy. 
13 Unhoused heifer. 14 Moan, 4 Burst ite case. 
16 Empty. 


* Take an i saceerraaed of going unnoticed to a bean- 
sinck, and om it three times round. The last 
fathom of the last time, you will catch jn your arms 
the cape of your future conjugal yoke-feliow.-=B. 

¢ You go out, one or more, for this is a social spell, 
to a south-running spring or rivulet, where ‘three 
lairds’ lands meet,” and dip your left shirt-sleeve. 
Go to bed in sight of a fire, und hang your wet sleeve 
before it to dry. Lie awake; and, some time near 
miduight, an apparition having the exact figure of the 
grand object in question, will come and turn the sleeve, 


as ifte the other side of it.—B 

¢{ Take dishes ; put clean water in one, foul 
water in another, leave the third empty : blindfold a 
person, and lead him to the hearth where the dishes 
are ; he (or she) dips the left hand : if by chance 
in the water, the future husband or wife will come 
tethe bar of matrimony a maid ; if in the foul, a widow ; 
if in empty dish, it foretells, with equal certalaty, 
no marriage at all. It is repented three times, and 


we time the arrangement of the dishes is altered. 


[Epa 








glass o’ strunt,? 
careerin 
Fu’ blythe that night, 


MAN WAS MADE TO MOURN, 
A DIRGER, 
 geveral of the poems,” says Gilbert Burns, “were 
uced for the purpose of bringing forward some 
vourite sentiment of the agthor’s. He used to re- 
mark to me that he could not well congeive a more 
mortifying picture of human life than a man seeking 
work. In casting about in his mind how this senti- 
ment might be brought forward, the elegy, ‘Man was 
Made to Mourn,’ was com ” 
An old Scottish ballad had suggested the form and 
spirit of this poem. “I had an old le” 
says the poet to Mra Dunlop, ‘‘with whom my mother 
lived a while in her girlish years, The good old man 
was long blind ere he died, during which time his 
highest enjoyment was to sit down and cry, while m 
mother would sing the simple old song of ‘The Life 
and Age of Man’” From the poet's mother, Mg 
Oromek procured a copy of this composition ; it com 
menves thus -— : 
‘¢ [pon the sixteen hundred year 
Of God and fifty-three 
Frae Christ was born, who bought us dear 
As writings testifie ; 
On January the sixteenth day, 
As I did He alone, 
W.ch many a sigh and sob did sa 
Ah! man was made to moan!” 


WHEN chill November's surly blast 
Maude fields and forests bare, 

One evening, as I wander’d forth 
Along the banks of Ayr, 

I spied a man whose aged step 
Seem’d weary, worn with care ; 

His face was furrow’d o’er with years, 
And hoary was his hair. 


‘Young stranger, whither wanderest thou ?* 
Began the reverend sage ; 

** Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain, 
Or youthful pleasures rage? 

Or haply, prest with cares and woes, 
Too soon thou hast began 

To wander forth with me to mourn 
The miseries of man. 


“* The sun that overhangs von moors, 
bate ah far and wide, 

Where hundreds labour to support 
A haughty lordling’s pride: 


| I’ve seen yon weary winter sun 


Twice forty times return, 
And every time has added proofs 
That man was made to mourn. 


‘*Q man! while in thy carly years, 
How prodigal of time! 
Misspending all thy precious hours, 
Thy glorious youthful prime! 
Alternate follies take the sway ; 
Licentious passions burn ; 
Which tenfold force gives nature's law, 
+ man was made to mourn. 
4 ae eee 


1 Smoke. 9 Mouths, 5 ptr, 


* Sowens —The sheli of the corn (called, tu the 
districts, shellings,) is s water until aff the fine 
meal particles are ext ; the liquid is tien straines 
off, and boiled with mill and butter until 46 thiokene. 











“ Teeknot alons-on youttiful psime, of the oommunity—and euch San 

@r: manhoed’s antivv 3 would make one regret car? r number a 

ee ee eadal to tae Lind, =r Pipleditga eesti apapehg captorasd gy pdr ob rer 
ae earing the author Cotter" 
righ y Night.’ i do ou senolhet so Save tend ot 


t: 
But see him on the edge of life, heard anythmg by which I was more highly electri. 
ith cares and serrows worn; fied. The fifth and sixth stansas, and the eighteemth, 
Then age and want—oh! ill. 1d pair!|— | thrilled with peculiar ecatasy through my soul. The 


cotter, in the ‘Saturday Night,’ is au exact copy of 
Show man was made to mourn. m) tether in his manners, fis sige Pik arse and 


exhortations ; yet the other parts 


“e e 
A few seem favourites of fate, do not apply to our family. None of us were ‘at ser- 


Ih 's lap careat ; ns of 
Yot think not all the leh and great Capon ot ait-won penx with oar parent 
Are likewise truly blest. my father laboured and lived with the most 
But, oh! what crowds in every land rigid economy, that he might be able to keep his 
Are wretched and forlorn ! were SE noms, heey having an Ai aga y of 
Through weary life this lesson learn— ing in them carly habits of plety and virtue; and 
That man was made to mourn. orn this ative alone did he sigacs in farming 
‘‘ Many and sharp the numerous ills the source ot all his difficulties and distresses.” 
Inwoven with our frame! “Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
More pointed still we make ourselves— Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Regret, remorse, and shame! Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
And. a whose ee face The short but simple annals of the poor.” —Gray, 
e smiles of love adorn 
Man’s inhumanity tv man My loved, my honour'd, much-respeoted 
Makes countless thousands mourn ! friend ! ; 
* Gee yonder poor, o'erlabour’d wight, With lament pride, { scoen eact eoitan cd 
So abject, mean, and vile, My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and 
Who begs a brother of the earth praise : 
Pek oe oan toil ; To you I sing, in maple Scottish lays, 
eee ee oe The lowly train in life’s sequester’d scene ; 
Pa vital alee i Meade IP wif The native feelings strong, the guileleas ways : 
nmupaiW, though & weeping Wie What Aiken in a cottage would have heen; 
And helpless offspring mourn. Ah! though his worth own, far happier 
As If I’m design’d yon lordling’s slave—~ there, I ween ! 
y nature's law esign’ os N. ber chill blaws loud wi’ ol 
Wh sadanenilent wail ovember chil ws loud wi’ angry sugh ; 
Her planted nie acne : The short'nivug winter-day is near a close; 


The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh ; 


If not, why am I subject to The black’ning tiains o’ craws to their re 


His cruelty or scorn? 
Or why has man the will and power 


pose ; 
To make his fellow mourn? The toil-worn cotter frae his labour goes, 


This night his weekly moil is at an end, 


“ Yet let not this too much, my son, Collects his spades, his mattocks, und his hoes, 
Disturb thy youthful breast ; Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 

This partial view of humankind And, weary, o’er the moor his course does 
Is surely not ca last ! hameward bend. 

i. id me cone ea bone ean oe iP a pel rata 

Had there not been some recompense eneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
To comfort those that mourn. Th’ eet wee things, toddlin’, stacher 

1rvug. 

** O Death! the poor man’s dearest friend — To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin’ noise and 
The hindest and the best! glee. 

Welcome the hour my aged limbs His wee bit ingle, blinking bonnily, 
Are laid with thee at rest! His clean hearthstane, his thrifty wifie’s 

The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, smile, 
From pom and pleasure torn; The lisping infant prattling on his knee 

But, oh! a blest relief to those Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 
That weary-laden mourn!” And orig him quite forget his labour and his 

; to 


Belyve,® the elder bairns come drapping in, 
At service out, among the farmers roaw : 


THE “OTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 


A canny errand to a neibor town : 
ee ee a ee Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 


pa ears gives the pilewiie alstinos Scoonns sof In youthfw’ bloom, love sparkling in her ee, 
8 poem -— e eqyuen new 
Sore to me thas Hage: da omar vg something as POrnape-20 ebow (6 ora 
arly venerable in the phrase, ‘Let us worshi ve : 
Boa ? used by a decent, sober head of a family, im Or deposit her sarr-Won penny-fee, : 
troducing family worship. To this sentiment of the | Lo help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 
author, the world is indebted for ‘The Cotter’s Sa- See ‘ : 
turday Night.’ When Robert had not some pleasure | Wi’ joy unfeign’d, brothers and sisters meet, 
ia view in which I was not thought fit to partici. And each for other's weelfure kindly spiers:? 
pate, we used frequently to walk ther, when the 
weather was favourable, on the Sun  asbeaaraa 
precious breauhing times to the labouring part 1 Moan, 3 By and by. 8 Inquires. 
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- ee ee ee ee ee cone seeneiespedegedeieeet 

The social hours, swift-wing’d, uamoticed,, The ' their onhy does afford, 


erape hawkis® 
That’ yout the hallan?mngly chows her cood « 
Bach the uncos' that he sees or hears; | The ine ne sothir 
The partial, aol ara Ropers, yours; Tos ce the lad, her weel-hain’d Rebbe, 
ew. 
The m ar or hia nealls abd bet Shae, An athe’ prt, and aft bc i 


piel auld claes look amaist as weel’s the oo frugal elanseh pee ae By oh ae 
ow ‘twas a towmon t t 
The father 1 mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. bell. wud, sin’ Ui wan ; 


Their master’s and their mistress’s command, The cheerfu’ ie done, wi’ serious face 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey; j © ingle, form a circle wide; 
And mind their labours wi’ an eydent! hand, The sire turns o'er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 
And ne’er, though out o’ sight, to jauk? or The big ha’ Bible ance his father's pride ; 


play: His bonnet rev’:ently is laid aside, 
os avd aa! be sure to fear the Lord alway ! His lyart haffeta’ wearing thin and bare; 
And mind your duty, d ly, morn and right! Those os that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, i He wales® a pores with judicious care; 
Implore His counsel an ceaiuitng might: And ie us worship Gop!” he says, with solemn 


They never sought i in vain that sought the Lord 
aright!” 


They chant their artless notes in simple guise 
But, hark! a rap comes gently to the door, ey tune their hearte, by far the noblest 


Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 
Tells how a neibor lad cam o’er the moor, Perhaps “ts Dundee's” wild-warbling measures 
To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s ee, and flush her cheek, 
"| 


Ort ‘leintive AS ode bs worthy of the name; 
Wi? heart-struck anxious care, inquires his 


Or noble ‘‘ Elgin” beets the heaven-ward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays: 


name, Compared with these, Italian trills are tame; 
While Jenny hafilins is afraid to speak; The tickled ear no heartfelt raptures raise; 
Weel pleased the mother hears it ’s nae wild, | ae unison hae they with our Creator's praise. 


worthless rake. 


Wi’ kindly welcome, Jen ‘at brings him ben; 
A strappin’ youth; he taks the mother's eye; : 
Blithe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en; 
ope father a of ji ses len hs, and kye. 
s ows wi’ joy. 
But blate and oi iethefu 8 5 poole can weel 
ave; 
The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
bisaet mene the youth sae bashfu’ and sae 


Weel cased to think her bairn’s respected like 
the lave.® 


The priest-like father reads the sacred pag 
How Abram was the friend of Gup on high; 
ae coat Leth cheap warfare wage 
1 malek’s ee id green Been 
Or how the royal bard d g hie 
Beneath the atroke of Hoover's 8 ‘avenging ire 
Or Job’s era plaint, and wailing cry ; 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic 
r other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre, 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How Ht, who bore in heaven the second naine 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head ; 
How His first followers and servants sped, 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land: 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by 
Heaven’s command. 


0 Oe ry love !—where love like this is found !— 
nil -felt raptures !—bliss beyond com- 


I've pect eon much this weary, mortal round, — 
And sage experience bids me this d 
“Tf boca a draught of heavenly pleasure 


Ons oon cordial in this melancholy vale, 
Sis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
In other’s arms, breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
evening gale.” 


Is there, in human form, that bears a heart 

A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet Jenny's y's unsuspecting ¥ youth? 
Curse on his perjured arts! dissembling | While 

smooth ! 

Are honour, virtue, consc.ence, all exiled? 

fe Lars no pity, no relenting ruth, 
to the parents fondling o’er their 


Then rent ary ruin’d maid, and their distrac- 


Then kneeling down, to HEAVEN’S ETEBNAL 


@, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays; 
meee pees exulting on triumphant wing, ’* 
+ thus they all shall meet in future duys: 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 
wi society, yet still more dear ; 
time moves round in an eternal 


sphere. 


Compared with this, how poor religion’ 8 pride, 
In all the anp of method, and nd of art, 
‘When men ‘duplay to congregations wide 
Devotion's every cy ae except the heart! 
The Power, incen he acuat will desert, 
The pompous atrain, th the sacerdotal stole: 
But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The halesome parritch,’ chief of Soctia’s food: 











1 Milk. 3 Cow. 8 Porch. 
4 Cheese. 5 Biting, 6 Twelvemonth 
*Gray temples. ° Selects. 


frange things, 8 Dilig ent 3 Dally. 
* Pope’s ‘Windsor Forest ” 


5 Hes Heating. ¢ Other people. 


| 
4 
* Porridge. 
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at 97, 
, in cottage far apart, 
hy , well pleased, the language of the 


And in *pook of life the inmates poor enrol. 


Then homeward all take off their several way; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest: 
The parent pet their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm request 
That Hz, who stills the raven's clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide; 
But, chi in their hearts with grace divine 
e. 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs, 

That makes her loved at home, revered 
abroad : 


Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
‘¢ An honest man’s the noblest work of Gop;’ 
And certes, in fair virtue’s neaveniy Tone 
The cottage leaves the palace far hind. 
What is a lordling’s pomp?—a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined! 


O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 
For brik my warmest wish to Heaven is 
sen 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content! 
And, ant may Heaven their simple lives pre- 
ven 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe’er crown and coronets be rent, 


A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And Bers & of fire around their much-loved 
e, 
O Thou! who pour'd the patriotic tide 


vo stream’d through Wallace’s undaunted 


eart : 

Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second cutee part, 
(The patriot’s God, peculiarly Thou art, 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 
Oh, never, never, Scotia’s realm desert ; 

But still the patriot, and the patriot-bard, 

bright ee raise, her ornament and 


RD 


ADDRESS TO THE DEIL. 


Gilbert Burns says s—*“ It was, I think, in the winter 
of 1784, as we were going with carts for coals to the 
family fire, (and I could yet point out the particular 
spot,) that Robert first repeated to me the ‘ Address 
to the Deil.’ The curious idea of such an address 
was suggested to him by running over in his mind 
the many ludicrous accounts and representations we 
have from various quarters of this august per- 


é Burne Carly! ities th devi 
sa e, “even pities the very dev 
without knowin : {am sure, that my uncle Toby h 
been beforehand there with him! ‘He is the father 
of curses and lies,’ said Dr Slop, ‘and is cursed and 
damned already.’ ‘Iam sorry for it,’ said my uncle 

A poet without love were a physical and 
ical impossibility ” 

This ten cieeeed inpebete dhs here not bapa es 
with - e # co en, and is even met 
with in the pulpit. We have heard of a Fifeshire 

minister, of the last century, who used occasionall 

pray tor the devil in this wise :—‘ And, O 

be Thy will, hae mercy on the puir deil;” 

another minister, who both spoke and preached 

fa the vernacular, who, when th 


e devil was men- 
Honed, would rem thus :—*‘ Nae doot, devil is 


Eg 


correct enench ; bat ca him the it soonds mak 
freendty like.” / vases 
© prince! 0 chief of many thronad 

Smisg a? bhatt ec er 

—M 1208 
O rHov ! whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie,* 
in yon cavern grim and sootie, 


Closed under hatches, 
Spairges + about the brunstane cootie, T 
To scaud poor wretches ! 
Hear me, auld Hangie, for a wee, 
And let poor damned bodies be : 
I’m sure sma’ pleasure it can a 
E’en to a deil, 
To skelp and scaud poor dogs like me, 
And hear us squeel ! 


Great is thy power, and great thy fame}; 

Far kenn’d and noted is thy name: 

And though yon lowin’ heugh’s! thy hame, 
Thou travels far : 

And, faith ! thou’s neither lag nor lame, 
Nor blate nor scaur.? 

Whyles ranging like a roaring lion, 

Boe prey a’ : sole and ssa ithe : Poe 

yles on the strong-wing’d tempest flyin’, 

Tirhin’ 3 the kirks ; 

Whyles in the human bosom pryiv’, 
Unseen thou lurks. 


I’ve heard my reverend grannie say, 
In lanely glens ye like to stray: 
Or where auld ruin’d castles, gray, 
Ye fright the ni ely sid ag 
e e nightly wanderer’s way 
WY eldritch croon.¢ 


When twilight did my grannie summon, 
To say her prayers, douce, honest woman ! 
Aft yont the dike she’s heard you bummin’, 
Wy eerie drone; , 
Or, rustlin, through the boortries® comin’, 
i’ heavy groan. 
Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 
The stars shot down wi’ sklentin’ 6 light, 
Wi’ you, mysel, I gat a fright 
vont the lough ; 
Ye, like a rash-bush. stood in sight, 
Wi’ waving sough. 


The cudgel in my nieve’ did shuke, 
Each bristled hair stood like a stake, 
When wi’ an eldritch, stoor quaick, quaick, 








Amang the springs, 
Awa’ ye squatter’d, like a drake, 
On whistling wings. 
2 Burning pit 8 Apt to be frightened. 
8 Uncovering, 4 Unearthly moaa. 
: ee ¢ Glancing. 
8 


* A well-known term applied to Satan in Scotland 
in allusion to his hoofs or cloots 
¢ Spairges is the best Scots word in its I ever 
met with. The deil is not standirg flinging the 
liquid brimstone on his friends with a ludie, bus 
we see him standing at a large boiling vat, with 
something like a golf-bat, striking the liqu d this way 
and that way aslant, with all his might, making it fly 
through the whole apartment, while the inmates are 
winking and holding up their arms to defend their 
. This is precisely the idea conveyed re 
tng ; flinging it in any other way wo be gor 
spiashing.—Tas Errrick SHEPHERD. 
¢ The legitimate meaning of this worl £ a 
onstl, 
Papi aint elie of his ean or 


wooden tub; here it implies not only the 

pal ober inaad, the li d the ute 

cogis, meaning e liquor and the uteasti in wh: 
it is held. 


~ 


6 


POMS. . 


Tell how wi’ you, on ragweed negs, 
They skim tie 


monies ond dissy cragy) 
rds thei 168 
arene Owre howkit 1 dead. 


Thence countra wives, wi’ toil and pain, 
May plunge and plunge the kirn in vain: 
For, oh! the yeliow treasure's taen 
sel Lr ae 
And dawtit® twal- wkie’s 
fey yell’s? the bill. 


Thenee mystic knots mak great abuse 


On you 

When the st wark-lume i’ the house, 
By cantrip wit, - 

Is instant made no worth a louse, 
Just at the bit. 


When thowes dissolve the snawy hoord, 
And float the jinglin’ icy-boord, 
Then water-kelpies haunt the foord, 

By your direction ; 
And ‘nighted travellers are allured 

To their destruction. 


And aft your moss-traversing spunkies* 
Decoy the wight that late and drunk is: 


The bleezin’, ourst, mischievous monkeys | 


Delude his eyes, 
Till in some miry slough he sunk is, 
Ne’er mair to rise. 


‘When mason’s mystic word and grip 
In storms and tempests raise you up, 
Some cock or cat your rage maun stop, 
Or, strange to tell ! 
The youngest brother ye wad ver} 
Aff straught to hell! 


Lang syne. in Eden's bonnie yard, 

When youthfu’ lovers first were pair’d, 

And all the soul of love they shared, 
The raptuied hour, 

Sweet on the fragrant flowery sward, 
In shady bower.t 


Then you, ye auld sneck-drawing dog! 

Ye came to Paradise incog., 

And play’d on man a cursed brogue, 
(Black be your fa’ !) 

And gied the infant warld u shog,@ 
*Maist ruin’d a. 


D’ye mind that day, when in a bizz,® 
Wi reekit duds,® and reestit gizz,’ 
Ye did preseut your smoutie® phiz 
*Mang better folk, 
And sklented® on the man of Uzz 
Your spitefu’ joke? 


And how ye gat him i’ your thrall, 

And teak him out o’ house and hall, 

‘While scabs and blotches did him gall, 
Wi? bitter claw, 


idmen, fond, keen, and crouse § 


-_ nr i =e. 
1 Disinterred. 3 Potted. & Milkiess. 
4 Shake. § Hurry. ® Smoked clothe . 


hair ® Dirty * Glanced. 


Lang syne iu Eden’s scene, 
Wher strappin rere ani were green, 


* Singed s 
97 o' the wisp, + This verse ran originally thus. 


oad live was like my bonnie Jean, 
My dearest part, 
Adanain’, sweet, yous: handsome quean, 
t eubicening © jetoh burglariously ;—here 
s sieaee oatiee on alvantage—getting into Pazadine on 


tw 





{a7oy 
And lowned seongned, wieked ssawkt! 
ores warst ava. 


Bat a’ your doings to reiearse, 
Your wily anares and fechtin’ fierce, 
Sin’ ‘that day Michael did you pierce, 
Down to this time, 
Wad ding a Lailan’ tongue or Eree, 
In prose or rhyme. 
And now, auld Clocts, I ken ye're thinkin’, 
A certain Bardic’s rantin’, in’, 
Seme luokless hour will send him linkin’ 
To your black pit; 
But, faith, hell turn a corner jintin’,¢ 
And cheat you yet. 


But, fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben! 
Oh, wad ye tak a thought and men’ ! 
Ye aiblins> might—I dinna ken— 
Still hac-a stake 
I ‘m wae to think upo’ yon den, 
Even for your sake $ 





TILE JOLLY BEGGARS. 
A CANTATA, 


“The Jolly Beggars,” without question the most 


dramatic and most humorous of all the poet’s pro- 
duct'ons, was written in the year 1785, but was not 
published during his lifetime. Previous editors have 
asserted that ft first appeared in a volume published 
in Glasgow in 1801, entitled, ‘‘ Poems Ascribed to the 
Ayrshire Bard.” From a recent notice of Mr Alex 

ander Smith’s edition of the poet’s works in the Edin- 
burgh Dadly Review, by its able editor, Mr J. B. Manson, 
it would appear that the poem was issued in 1798 au 
a en and circulated slong with “ Wise Willie 
and Wittie Eppie,” ‘‘Georre Buchanan, the King's 
Fool,” ‘‘Leper the Tailor,” &c. &c., Mr Manson having 
acopy of itin thatform Weremember, upwards ofa 
quarter of a century ago, that every female pedlar’r 
basket, in addition to needles, thread, tape, bort 

laces, &c. &c , contained a collection of ¢ ywoks 

and we have bought ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” ‘ The Jolly 
Beggars,” and the ‘‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,” in thie 
form for a penny apiece. The cheap weekly serialt 
und the penny newspapers have now, however, driven 
this kind of literature out of the market; but the 
every-day peoct of the elders of our rural populas 
tion is still interlarded with the rough jocosities and 
humours of these somewhat loose tales. It is said 
that, us the poet had given away the only copy he 
had of ‘‘ The Jolly Beggars,” he had quite forgotten 
its existence ; und when some one spoke of it, he was 
only able to remember that it had one good song in 
it, the only two lines of which he could repeat were— 


* Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest.” 


6 Poos'e Nansie’s,” the scene of “ The Jolly Beggars,’ 
was a public-house in Mauchline resorted to by 
ts of the lowest clnss, and kept by a Mw 
Gibsen, known as ‘‘ Poosie Nanstie,’’ the mother or 
‘¢ Racer Jess,” mentioned in “ The Holy Fair,” the 
latter a strange, half-daft creature, who had run 
races for wagers ; hence her patronymic, and who, 
on account of her speed of foot, was frequently em- 
ployed to run urgent and distant messages, 


This Iumous poem, or rather drama, is founded on a 


scene actually witnessed by the poet. In company 
with his iriends, John Richmond and James Smith, }‘ 
he was passing Poosie Nanaie’s, when their attention 
being attracted by sounds of mirth and jollity pro- 
ceeding from the interior, they entered, and were 
rapturously welcomed by the motley band of 
and tinkers carousing there. Burns preféased to 
have been greatly delighted with the scene, more 
bot parr with the jolly behaviour of a.maimed 
old soldier Jn a few days he recited portions of the 
poem to John Richmond, who used to speak of songs 





Lowland. 


1 &colding wife. 2 8 
3 Soolaing a1 ‘Coltia. 
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by a swoep and a sailor whioli did not appear in the 
completed mannecript. 

We, do not consider it to be ony mission te venture to 
criticlse the works of our but we cannot help 
alluding tothe exquisite felicity with whieh the poem 
opens. How happily the season of the year is indi- 
cated my be falling and fluttering leaves, the northern 
blast, the infant frosts, and the driving hailstones. 
How rapid the transition from this beautiful picture 
of the chill November night to the merry core ‘‘o’ 
randie, gangrel bodies,” in the fall swing of their { 
rough debauch. Notice how the coarseness of the , 
incidents are, without undue grossness, graphically | 

ictured in the rough and free vernacular. It is his , 

oxy, and not his dearie, the soldier hugs, and she {is 
the tosie drab whose mouth, like an aumos dish, is 
upturned to be saluted. And the smacking kiss finds 
its fitting illustration in the cracking of a cadger’s 
whip. It is so throughout —matter and spirit are 
always faithful to the scene and the circumstance. 

Bir Wulter Scott says ~The Jolly Beggars,’ for 
humorous description and nice discrimination of , 
character, is inferior to no poem of the same length 
in the whole range of English poetry. The scene, 
indeed, is laid in the very lowest department of low 
life, the actors being a set of strolling vagrants, met 
to carouse and barter their rags and plunder for 
liquor in a hedge alehouse. Yet, even in describing 
the movements of such a group, the native taste of 
the poet has never sutfered his pen to slide into any 
thing coarse or disgusting. The extravagant glee and 
outrageous frolic of the beggars are ridiculously con- 
trasted with theiy maimed limbs, rags, and crutches ; 
the sordid and squalid circumstances of their 
appearance are judiciously thrown into the shade. 
The group, it must be observed, is of Scottish char- 
acter; yet the distinctions are too well marked to 
escape even the southron. The most prominent 
persons are a maimed soldier and his female com- 
panion, a hackneyed follower of the camp ; a stroller, 

ate the consort of a Highland ketterer or sturdy 
begyar,—-‘ but weary fa’ the waefun’ woodie!’ Being 
now at liberty, she becomes an object of rivalry be- 
tween a ‘pemy scraper with his fiddle’ and a stroll- 
ing tinker Thelattcr, a desperate bandit, like most 
of his profession, terrifies the musician out of the 
field, and is cane by the damsel of course. A 
wandering -singer, with a brace of doxies, is 
last introduced upon the stage. Each of these men- 
dicunts sing a song in character ; and such a collec- 
tion of humorous lyrics, connected with vivid poeti- 
cal description, is not, perhaps, to be paralleled in 
the Enghsh language. The concluding ditty, 
chanted by the ballad-singer at the request of the 
company, whose ‘murth and fun have now grown fast 
and furious,’ and set them above all sublunary 
terrors of jails and whipping-posts, is certainly far 
superior to anything in the ‘ r’s Opera,’ where 
alone we could expect to find its parallel! In one 
or two passages of ‘The Jolly Beggars,’ the muse 
has slightly trespassed on decorum, where, in the 
language of Scottish song, 


‘ High kilted was she, 
As she gacd owre the lea’ 














the subject, and something to the education of the 
pot; and if, from veneration to the names of Swift 
and Bryden, we tolerate the grossness of the one, 
and the indelicacy of the other, the respect due tc 
that of Burns may surely claim indulgence for a few 
light strokes of bioad humour.” 


Something, however, is to be allowed tothe nature of | 


REOITATIVO. 


WHEN lyart! leaves bestrew the yird,® 
Or, wavering like the baukie-bird,® 

Bedim cauld Boreas’ blast ; 
When hailatanes drive wi’ bitter skyte,‘ 
And infant frosts begin to bite, 

in hoary cranreuch> drest ; 
Ae night at o’en 2 merry core 

randie, gangrel® bodies, 





id 


t § Th 
‘tek * Vagrant. 


2 Earth. 
s Thin white frost, 











Wi’ jumping and thumpi 
The vom gindle rang) , 





First, neist the fire, in auld red rags, 
Ane sat, weel braced wi’ mealy bags, 
And knapsack a’ in order ; 
His doxy lay within his arm, 
Wi’ usquebae and blankets warm— 
She blinket on her sodger : 
And are he gied the tozie drab 
ey: oar skelpin’ aor b 
e she held up her greedy ga 
Just like an aumos dish.t 
Tlk smack still, did crack still, 
a ust like a caper 8 whup, 
en staggering and swaggering 
He roar a this ditty up— 


ATR. 


Tuns—‘‘ Soldiers’ Joy.” 
Iam a son of Mars, who have been in many 


wars, 

And show my outs and scars wherever I come 

This here was for a wench, and that other in a 
trench, 

When welcoming the French at the sound of 


the drum. 
Lal de daudle, &c. 
My ’prenticeship I past where my leader breathed 


1s last 
When the bloody die was cast on the heights of 
Abram ;§& 
Iserved out my trade when the gallant game 


Was pleyd, 
And the Moro|| low was laid at the sound of the 


drum. 
Lal de daudle, &c. 
I lastly was with Curtis, among the floating 
batteries, {| 
And there I left for witness an arm and a limb ; 
Yet ps my country need me, with Elliot ** to 
me 
I'd clatter on may stumps at the sound of the 
drum. 
Lal de daudle, &c. 


And evi though I must beg with a wooden arm 
and leg 
And many a tatter’d rag hanging over my bum, 





1 Merry meeting. 2 Odd garments. 

* A circular iron plate, on which, when hing. orer 
the fire, oaten cakes are baked. 

+ The aumos, or beggar’s dish, was a wooden platéer 
or bow], which every mendicant carried in the oldam 
time as part of his professional accoutrements. I¢ was 
‘used to receive the aumos or alms in the shape of oat 
meal, broth, milk, or porridge. 

¢ A cadger js a vendor of various kinds of merchan- 
dise, who employs a horse or ass in carrying about 
his wares from place to place. 

$ The battle-feld in front of Quebec, where General 
Wolfe fell in the arms of victory in 1758. 

{| El Moro, a strong castle defending Havannah, 
which was gallantly stormed when the city was taken 
by the British in 1762. 

q The destruction of the Spanish floating batten:es, 
during the famous siege of Gibraltar in 1782, on which 
occasion the gullant Captain Ourtis rendered the most 
signal service. 

++ George Augustus Elliot, created Lord Heathfield, 
for his meinorable defence of Gibraltar, during the siege 
of three years. He died in 1790. 
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spelen ti niente IRENE ARCA hehe 


| rin os with my wallet, my bottle, and 


As when I used in scarlet to follow « dram. 
Lal de daudle, Xe. 





{ 
1 What though with hoary locks I must stand the 
winter | 


Beneuth the woods and rocks oftentimes for a 
| When he tother bag I sell, and the t’other 
£ could meet a troop of hell at the sound of a 
drum. 
Lal de daudle. &o 


BECITATIVO. 


He ended ; and the kebars! sheuk 
Aboon the chorus roar; 

While frighted rattons* backward leuk, 
And seek the benmost® bore ; 


A fairy fiddler frae the neuk, 

iS ee skirled out ie secre 
ut up arose the martial chu 

And laid the loud uproar. 


ATR. 
TorxrkE—‘‘ Soldie: Laddie ” 


I once was a maid, though I cannot tell when, 
And still m delight is in proper young men; 
Some one of a troop of dragoons was my daddie, 
No wonder I’m fond of a sodger laddie, 

Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 


The first of my loves was a swaggering blade, 
To rattle the thundering drum was his trade ; 
His leg was so tight, and his cheek was so ruddy, 
Transported I was with my sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 


But the godly old chaplain left him in the lurch, 

The sword I forsook for the sake of the church 3 

He ventured the soul, and I risk’d the body, 

*T'was then I proved falae to my sodger laddie. 
Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 


Full soon I grew sick of my sanctified sot, 
The megan’ at large for a husbend I cot; 
Brom the gilded spontoon to the fife I was ready, 
I asked no more but a sodger laddie. 

Sing, de lal, &c. 


But the peace it reduced me to beg in despair, 
Till I met my old boy at a Cunningham fair; 
His rags regimental they flutter’d so gaudy, 
My heart it rejoived at a sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 


And now I have lived—I know not how long, 


8 reiear tht ac ae papas an, 
But whilst with both hands I can hold the glass 


steady, 
Here's to thee, my. hero, my sodger laddie. 
)] 
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AYR. 
Toms-—* Auld Sir Symon.” 
Sir Wisdom's a fool when he’s fou, 
Bir Knave is @ fool in a session ; 
He's there but a b ibaeicor I trow, 
But I am a fool by profession. 


M nie she bought me a beuk, 
ASE, held awn’ eo the school; 
I fear I my talent misteuk, 
But what will ye hae of a fool? 


For drink I would venture my neck, 
A hizzie’s the half o’ my craft, 
But what could ye other expect, 
Of ane that ’s avowedly daft? 


I ance was tied up like a stirk,! 
For civilly swearing and quaming! 
I ance was abused in the kirk, 
For touzling® a lass i’ my daffin.® 


- Poor Andrew that tumbles for sports, 


Let naebody name wy’ a jeer: 
There ’s even, I’m tauld, i’ the court 


A tumbler ca'd the Premier. 


Observed ye yon reverend lad 
Mak faces to tickle the mob? 

He raile at our mountebank squad— 
It’s rivalship just i’ the job. 


And now my conclusion I'll tell, 
For faith I’m confoundedly dry ; 
fhe chiel that’s a fool for himsel, 
Gude Lord! he’s far dafter than L 


RECITATIVO, 


Then neist outspak a raucle carlin,‘ 
Wha ken’t fu’ weel to cleek the sterling, 
For monie a pursie she had hooki 

And had in monie a well been doukit, 
Her dove had been a I ighland laddie, 
But weary fa’ the waefu’ woodie !§ 

‘Wi siyhs and sobs she thus began 

To wail her braw John Highlandman :— 


AIR. 


Tonr—‘‘ Oh, an ye were Dead, Guidman !* 


A oe pee lad my love was born, 
The Lawland laws he held in scorn ; 
But he still was faithfu’ to his clan, 
My gallant braw John Highlandman. 


CHORUS 


Sing, hey my braw John a pe Per 
Sing, ho my braw John Highlandman! 
There’s not a lad in a’ the Fan’ 

‘Was match for my John Highlandman. 


With his philabeg and tartan 
And guid claymore down by ts wide, 











The ladies’ hearts he did trepan 
ng, Lal de lal, &e. My gallant braw John ndman. 
ing, hey, &e, 
RECITATIVO, sy Saageidintieet ae 
Poor : e rangéd a’ from 
dm Fra iar And lived ike lords and ladies ayy; 
They mind’t fe wha the chorus teuk, For a Lawland face he fearéd none, 
Between themselves they were sae busy : My gallant braw John gooey og 
At length wi’ drink and courting dizzy, ng, aey, 
He stoiter’d up and made a face; They banish’d him beyond the sea, 
Then turn’d, and laid a smack on Griszie, But ere the bud was on the tree, 
Syne tuned his pipes wi’ grave grimace t— 5 
“| % Ballock, " ny. * Merriment 


t Rafters # Rats 8 Innermost 4Svout Beldam. 4 The gallows. 





















Adowa my cheeks the pearls x Wr ghastly ce Tweedlees 7 
Embracing my Jokn Highlandmen, ion bi henkors! bevel 
Bing, hey, &e, And pray’d for grace wi’ muefa’ face, 
Bat, ob! they oatol’d him at the lat, = ea ae 
bound in a dungeon fast; But though his little heart did grieve 
My ourse upon them every one, en round the tinkler press’d her, 
ey ve hang’d my braw John Highlandman, He feign’d to sanirtle® in his sleeve, 
Sing, hey, é&e. When thus the caird address’d her : 
And now a widow, I must mourn AIR 


The pleasures that will ne’er return; 


Nae comfort but a hearty can, TunE—“ Clout the Caudron.” 


When I think on John Highlandman. My penny lass, I work in brass, 
Sing, hey, &o. A tinkler is my station: 
I’ve travell’’. round all Christian ground 
RECITATIVO. In this my occupation. 


I’ve ta’en the gold, I’ve been enroll’d 
In many a noble squadron: 
But vain they seaich'd, when off I march’a 
To go and clout? the caudron, 
I’ve ta’en the gold, &o. 


A pi scraper, wi’ his fiddle, 
Whe used at Sesiha and fairs to driddle,* 
Her strappin’ limb and A satel middle 
ae reach'd nae higher) 
Had holed his heartie like a riddle, 
And blawn’t on fire. 


Wi’ hand on haunch, and upward ee, 
He croon’d his gamut, one, two, three, 
Then in an ariogo key, 

The wee Apollo, 
Set off wi’ allegretto glee 

His giga solo. 


AIR, 


Tons— “Whistle owre the lave o’t.” 


Let me ryke® up to dight? that tear, 
And go wi’ me and be my dear, 


Despise that shrimp, that wither’d imp, 
i’ a’ his noise and oa’prin’, 

And tak a share wi’ those that bear 
The budget and the apron. 

And by that stoup, my faith and houp, 
And by that dear Kilbagie, 

If e’er ye want, or meet wi’ scant, 
May I ne’er weet my craigie. 

And by that stoup, &. 


REOCITATIVO. 


The caird prevail’d—the unblushing fair 
In his embraces sunk, 


s9 ’ 
And then your every cae and feur Partly wi’ love, o’ercome sae suir, 
And partly she was d:uuk. 
May whistle owre the lave o’t. Sir Violino, fe es nals 
CHORUS. wan show'd th re oo 
ish’d unison between the pair 
Tam a fiddler to my trade And made the bottle clunk 


And a’ the tunes that e’er I play’d, 
The sweetest still to wife or maid, 
Was whistle owre the lave o’t. 


At kirns and weddings we’se be there, 
And oh! sae nicely’s we will fare; 
We'll bouse nbout till Daddy Care 


To their health that night. 


But urchin Cupid shot a shaft 
That py a dame a shavie,® 
The fiddler rnked her fore and aft, 

Ahint the chicken cavie. 


; : ; Her lord, a wight o’ Homer's craft,* 
Sings whistle owre the ae as ‘ee Though limping w1’ the spavie, 
? 


He hirpled up, and lap like daft, 
And shored’ them Dainty Davie 
O’ boot that night. 


He was a core-defying blade 
As ever Bacchus listed, 

Though Fortune sair upon him laid, 
His heart she ever miss’d it. 

He had nae wish but—to be glad, 
Nor want but-—when he thirsted ; 

He hated nought but—to be sad, 


Sae merrily the banes we ’ll pyke, 
And sun oursels about the dike, 
And at our leisure, when ye lke, 
We'll whistle owre the lave o’t. 
Iam, &c. 


But bless me wi’ your heaven o’ charms, 
And while I kittle hair on thairms, 
Hunger, cauld, and a’ sic harms, 

May whistle owre the lave o’t. 


And thus the Muse suggested 
pease His sang that night ~~ 
RECITATIVO. ie 
truck a sturdy caird,¢ ° 
paar pest pti pitaca etd Tunr—“ For a’ that, and a’ that.” 
He takes the fiddler by the beard, I am a bard of no regard, 


draws a rovusty rapier— Wr’ gentle folks, and a’ that: 
But Home:-like, the glowrin’ byke,® 


He swore by a’ was swearing worth, Frae town to town 1 draw that. 








To speet him like a pliver,* 
Uniess he wad from that time forth CHORUS. 
Relinquish her for ever. For a’ that, and a’ that, 
And twice as muckle’s a’ that; 
a A # Reach. 
fa wigs 4 ‘Tinker, 1 Hams. Laugh. Patch. 
' 4 Throat. SAtrick, ¢A 
* Te spit him like a plover. ’ Offered. § The staring crowd 








My 
Great love I bear to a’ the fair, 
Their humble slave, and a’ that; 
Bat lordly will, I hold it still 
A mortal sin to thraw that. 
For w’ that, é&o. 
1.) 8 sweet, this hour we meet, 
a ree ee ie ke a’ baal 
t for how ee may stang 
Let inclination law thet, ; 
For a’ that, &o. 


Their tricks and craft hae put me daft, 
They ve ta’en me in, and a’ that; 

But clear your decks, and here’s the sex ! 
T like the jads for a’ that. 


CHORUS, 
Bor a’ that, and a’ that, 
And twice as muckle’s a’ that; 
My dearest biuid, to do them yuid, 
hey’*re welcome till’t for a’ that. 


RECITATIVO. 
So sang the bard—and Nansie’s wa’s 
Shook wi’ a thunder of applause, 
Re-echoed from each mouth ; 
They toom’d their pokes and pawn’d their 


uds 
They scarcely left to co’er their fuds, 
To queneh their lowin’ drouth.? 
Then owre again, the jovial thrang, 
To loose kin pack and wale? 
0 loose wale® a sang 
A ballad othe bows 5 
@, rising, re : 
Between his toe DIGeAhE: 


Looks round him, and found them 
Impatient for the chorus. 


ATR. 
Tons—‘‘ Jolly Mortals, fill your Glasses,” 
See! the smoking bow] before us, 
Mark our jovial ragged ring ! 
Round and round take up the chorus, 
And in raptures let us sing. 


OHORUS. 
A fig for those by law protected ! 
Liberty ’s a glorious feast ! 
Courts for eowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest. 


What is title? what is treasure? 


POEMS. 


beats | 





Does the sdber bed of marrie 
Witnees eightaraoeoos of ove? 


A fig, 
Life is all a wesiorum, 
We regent not how'it goes 
Let them cant about decent 
Who have eliarncter to lose. 
A fig, &a 


bags, and wallets ! 

the wandering train | 

Here ’s our brats and cellets! 
One and all cry cus—Amen ! 


A fig for those by law protected { 
Liberty ’s a glo.ious feast ! 

Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest, 


Here ’s to bu 
Here ’s to 


Achat cathemcartee ere 


THE VISION. 


This beautiful poem depicts, in the highest strain of 


poetical eloquence, a struggle which was constantly 
going on in the poet’s mind between the meanness 
and porte. of his position and his higher aspirations 
and hopes of independence, which he founu it im- 
possible ever to realise. It must have been evident 
to his mind that peetry alone was not to elevate him 
above the reach of worldly cares; yet in this poem, 
as in many others, he accepts the poetical calling as 
its own sweet and sufficient reward In the appear- 
ance of the Muge of Colle, the matter is settled afte 
@ fashion as beautiful as poetical In the Kilma 
nock edition of his poems, the allusion to his Jean 
his description of the Muse’s appearance— 


6 Down fiow’d her robe, a tartan sheen, 
Till half a leg was sciimply seen, 
And such a leg! my bouny Jean 
Could only peer it ; 
Sae straught, sae tuper, tight, and clean, 
Nune else cam near it-—" 


was replaced by the name of another charmer in con- 
sequence, it 1» presumed, of hia quarrel with her 
father. When the Edinburgh edition appeared, his 
old affections had again asserted their sway, and her 
name was restored. In a letter to Mrs Dunlop, 
dated February 1788, the poet, in allusion to Miss 
Rachel Danlop, one of her daughters, being engaged 
on a painting represeating “The Vision,” says .— 
‘T am highly flattered by the news you tell me of 
Coila. I may say to the fair painter who does me s0 
much honour, as Dr Beattie eit to Ross, the poet, 01 
his Muse Scota, from which, by the by, I tuok the 
idea of Cola; (tis a poem of Benttie’s in the Scot 
tish dialect, which perhaps you have never seen) :-— 


‘Ye shake your head, but o’ my fegs, 
Ye’ve set auld Scota on her legs ; 
Lang had she hen wr’ bufis and flegs, 

Bumbazed and dizzie ; 
Her fiddle wanted strings and pegs— 
Wae’s me, poor hizzie!'" 


DUAN FInst, * 
THE sun had closed the winter day, 


a 





What is reputation’s care? The curlers quat their roaring play, t 
If we lead a life of pleasure, And bunger d maukin ta’en her way 
*Tis no matter how or where! To kuil-yards green, 
read * Duan, a term of Ossian’s for the different divisions 
With the we a fhedae . of a digressive poem. See his ‘COathioda,” vol, ii. of 
And at night, in barn or stable, ” My Ourtiag te a wines gama peculics to: tha xoulhain 
Hug our doxies on the hay. counties of Scotland. When the ice is sufflotently 
A fig, &e. strong oo =e ies a hemes a snaiviteals, each roe 
v & stone e shape of an obiat 
Does the train-attended carriage spheroid, smoothed at the bottom, eae themselves an 
Through the country lighter rove? two sides, snd being furnished with tandies, piny 
against eath other. The game resembles dowls, but is 
——- | much more animated, and keenly enjoyed. It ia well 
3 Pool. Burning thirst. 8 Choees, characterised by the pet aaa roaring play. 





There, lanely, by the inyle-cheek,?® 
I sat and eyed the os ed reek,? 
That fill’d, wi’ heast-provoking smeek,‘ 
auld clay bigyin’ ; 
And heard the restless rattons 5 aqueak 
About the riggin’. 


All in this mottie,® misty clime, 
I backward mused on wasted time, 
How I had spent my youthfu’ prime, 


done naething, 
But stringin’ blethers’ be Are rhyme, 


For fools to sing. 


Had I to guid advice bus harkit, 
I might by this hae led » market, 
Or strutted in a bank, and clerkit 


My cash-account : 
‘While here, half-mad, half-fed, half-sarkit, 
In a’ th’ amount. 


I started, muttering, Blockhead! coof! ® 
ae oo on high my wae loof,?® 
o swear by a’ yon starry roof, 
Or some rash aith, 
That I henoeforth would be rhyme-proof 
Till my last breath— 


When, click! the string the smeck!? did draw 
And, jee! the door gaed to the wa’; 
And by my ingle-lowe I saw, 
Now bleezin’ bright, 
A tight, outlandish hizzie, braw, 
Come full in sight. 


Ye needna doubt, J held my whisht ; 

The infant aith, half-form’d, was crusht; 

I glower'd as eerie ’s I’d been dusht 
In some wild glen; 

When sweet, like modest Worth, she blusht, 
And steppéd len.!9 


Green, slender, leaf-clad holly-boughs 
Were twisted gracefu’ round her brows— 
I took ker fer some Scottish Muse, 
a that same token : 
And coms to stop those reckless vows, 
Would soon be broken. 


A ‘hare-brain’d, sentimental trace’ 
Was strongly markéd in her face ; 
A wildly-witty, rustic grace 
Shone full upon her ; 
Her eye e’en turn’d on empty space, 
; Beam’d keen with honour. 


Down flow’d her robe, a tartan sheen, 
Till half a leg was scrimply seen ; 
And such a leg! my bonny Jean 


Could only peer it; 
$ae straught, sae taper, tight 19 and clean, 
Nune else cam near it. 





1 The flail. # Fireskic. 3 &moke, 
4 Bmoko. 5 Rats. 6 Hazy, 
Li Nonaumse, § Fool 
Latok. Wr 18 Into the room. 
% Handsome, well-formed. 
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| conduct and intrepid our of the A cen Laird of 
Craigie, who died of his wounds after the action.—B. 


ee 
r of the farm-house of Mossgiel—the | Clerk.—B (Str 
tohen. Pres.dent of the Court of Session.) 
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Her mantle of greenish hue, 
My gazing Sees yd a ; 
Deep lights and shades, mingling threw 
A Insteo ad; 
And seem’d, to my astonish’d view, 
A well-known land. 


Here, rivers in the sea were lost ; 

There, mountains to the skies were tost : 

Here, tumbling billows mark’d the coast, 
With surging fuam ; 

There, distant shone Art’s lofty boast, 
The lordly dome. 


Here, Doon pour’d down his far-fetched floods 
There, well-fed Irwine stately thuds:+ 
Auld kermit Ayr ataw ® through his woods, 
On to the shore ; 
And mnny a lesser torrent scuds, 
With seeming roar, 


Low, in a sandy valley spread, 
An ancient borough * rear’d her head: 
Still, as in Scottish story read, 
She boasts a race 
To every nobler virtue bred, 
And polish’d grace. 


By stately tower or palace fair, 

Or ruins pendent in the air, 

Bold stems of heroes, here and there, 
I could discern ; 

Some seem’d to muse, some seem'd to dare, 
With features stern. 


My heart did glowing transport feel, 

To see a race t heroic wheel. 

And brandish round the deep-dyed steal 
In sturdy blows ; 

While bask-recoiling seem ’d to reel 
Their suthron foes. 


His country’s saviour,{ mark him well ! 
Bold Richardton’s § heroic swell ; 
The ohief on Sark || who glorious fell, 
In high command ; 
And he whom ruthless fates expel 
His native lund. 


Theve, where a sceptred Pictish shade J 
Stalk’d round his ashes lowly laid, 
I mark'd a martial race, portray’d 
Iu colours strong ; 
Bold, soldier-featured, undismay'd 
They strode along. 


Through many a wild romantic grove, ** 

Near many a hermit-fancied cove, 

(Fit haunts for friendship or for love, ) 
In musing m 

An aged judge, I saw him rove, 
Dispensing good. 


1 Sounds, 2 Stole. 
* The town of Ayr. ¢ The Wallaces,—-Z, 
t Sir William Wallace.— JB, 
@ Adam Wallace of Richardton, cousin to the im 





mortal preserver of Scottish independence.—J, 


| Wallace, Laird of Craigie, who was second in com- 


mund, under Douglas, Ear) of Ormond, at the famous 
battle on the banks of Sark, fought in 1448, That glo- 


was principally owang to the judicious 


Couilus, king of the Picts, from whom the district or 


{ 
® Hardened palm. | Kyle is said to tale its name, lies buried, aa tradition 


8, near the family seat of the Montgomeries of Coils 
id, where his al-place is still shown.—JB, 

Barak , the seat of the late Lord Justice. 
omas Miller of Gienlee, afterwards 


$2 
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With reverential awe Some teach to meliorate the plain, 
The } sire aud son I saw,* Ww ; 
To naburé’s God and nature's law And some instruct the erd: 
They gave their lore, Blithe o’er the hill 


e 
This, all its source and end to draw; 
hat, to adore. 


Brydone's brave ward + I well could spy, 
Beneath old Scotia’s smiling wh 
o call’d on Fame, low standing by, 
To hand him on, 
Where many a patriot name on high 
And hero shone. 


DUAN SEOOND. 


Wir zoning tree astonish'd stare, 
I view'd the heavenly seeming fuir ; 
A whispering throb did witness bear 
Of kindied sweet, 
When with an elder sister’s uir 
e did me greet 


** All hail! my own inspiréd bard! 
In me thy native Muse regard ; 
Nor longer mourn thy fate is hard, 
Thus poorly low! 
I come to give thee such reward 
As we bestow. 


“Know, the great gonius of this land 
Has many a light, aemal band, 
Who, all beneath his high command, 
Harmoniously 
As arts or arms they understan 
Their labours ply. 


“They Seotia’s race among them share; 

Some fire the soldier on to dare: 

Some rouse the patriot up to bare 
Corruption’s heart: 

Some teach the bard, a darling care, 
The tunefu’ art. 


***Mong swelling floods of reeking gore, 
They ardent, kindling spirits, pour; 
Or, ’mid the venal senate’s roar, 
They, sightlesa, stand, 
To mend the honest patriot-lore, 
grace the hand. 


** And when the bard, or hoary sage, 
Charm or instruct the future age, 
They bind the wild, poetic rage, 

In energy, 
Or point the inconclusive page 

Full on the eye. 


**Frenee Fullarton, the brave and young; 
ence Dempater’s seal-i sober tongue; 
ence sweet harmonious Beattie sung 
, His Minstrel lay; 

Or tore with noble ardour atung, 

The sceptic’s bays. 


**To lower orders are assign’d 
The humbler ranks of humankind, 
The rustic bard, the labouring 
The artisan; 
All choose, as various they’re inclined, 
The various man. 


‘* When yellow waves the heavy grain, 
The threatening storm some, aa rein, 





* The Rev. Dr Matthew Stewart, the celebrated 


mathemati 
Glegant expositor of the Scottish 


ated 
t 


on the Ayr. 
Odionel ue 


clan, and his son gtr rox pao yale 
ool of metaphy- 
are here meant, thelr villa of Catrine being sita- 


Fallarion.—B e 


*©Some hint the lover's harmless wile; 
Some grace the maiden's artless smile ; 
Some soothe the labourer’s 

For humble 5 
And make his pottene scenes beguile 


cares and pains, 


“Some, bounded to a district-space, 
Explore at large man’s infant race, 
To mark the embryotic trace 
rustic bard : 
And careful note euch o g grace, 
A guide and guard. 


**Of these am J—Coila my name, 
And this district as mine I claim, 
Where once the Campbells,” chiefs of fame, 
Hel roling wer, 
I mark’d thy embryo tunef ®, 
y natal hour. 


“With future hove, I oft would guze, 
Fond, on thy httie early ways, 
Thy rudely-caroll’d, chiming phrase, 
In uncouth rhymes, 
Fired at the simple, artless lays, 
Of other times. 


‘*T saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Delighted with the dashing roar ; 
Or when the north his fleecy store 

Drove through the sky, 
I saw grim nature’s visage hoar 

Struck thy young eye. 


“Or when the deep green-mantied earth 
‘Warm cherish’d every floweret’s birth, 
And joy and music pouring forth 
In every grove, 
I saw thee eye the general mirth 
ith boundless love, 


‘“When ag fields, and azure skies, 
Call’d forth the reaper’s rustling noise, 
I saw thee leave their evening joys, 
Ana lonely 
To vent thy bosom’s swelling rise 
In pensive walk. 


‘*When youthful love, warm-blushing, strong 
Keon-ahivering shot thy nerves along, 
Those accents, grateful to thy tongue, 
Th’ ado.éd Name, 
I taught thee how to pour in song, + 
To soothe thy @. 


‘ST saw th pulees maddening play, 
Wild, send thee Pleasure’s devious way, 
Misled by Fancy’s meteor-ray 

ed passion driven; 
But yet the light that Jed astray 

Was light from Heaven. 


**T taught thy manners painting atrains, 
The loves, the ways of simple swains, 
Till now, o’er all my wide dnineind 
y fame extends; 
And some, the pride of Cuila’s plains, 
Become thy friends, 


‘Thou canst not learn, nor can I show, 
To paint with Thomson’s landscape glow; 


* The Loudoun branch of the Oampbelis is here meant 
we. 





Mosagiel, and much of the neighbouring ground, 
then the property of the Earl off Loudon. 


Lie 


——- 


‘ah 


‘s arts 
Gray, the flow 
Orr wth Gog, a aoe 


Vet all beneath the unrivall’d rose, 

The lowly daisy sweetly blows; 

Though large the forest’s monarch throws 
His army shade, 

Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows 
Adown the glade. 


“Then never murmur nor repine; 
Strive in thy humble sphere to shine: 
And, trust me, not Potosi’s mine, 


Nor kings’ regard, 
Cau give a bliss o’ermatching thine— | 
A rustic bar 


“To give my counsels all in one, 
Thy tuneful flame still careful fan; 
Preserve the aigult of man, 

With soul erect; 
And trust the univer-a) plan 

Wii all protect. 


*‘And wear thou this,” she solemn said, 
And bound the holly round my head: 
The polish’d leaves, and berries red, 
Did rustling play; 
And, like a passing thought, she fled 
In light away. 


A WINTER NIGHT. 


Fhis poem was first printed in the second, or first 
Edinburgh, edition of the ee works, Carlyle says 
of it—‘*Tlow touching s it, amid the gloom of per- | 
sonal misery that }noods over and around h.m, that, 


POMS. 


| On wae sh baie mang te 


‘* Blow 


Than heaven-illumined 
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Tik ha 1 bird, om 
Peas tt si cian) oda reciag 
Nelighted me te hear thee sing, 
Wisse wo thoweowe thy Aitedee wags: 

cower thy co w 

Aad close diy cat 
Even you, on murdering errands toil'd, 
, Lone from your savage homes exiled, 


The blood-stain’d roost, and sheep-cot spoil’d, 


My heart forgets, 


While pitiless the ven peet wild 
re 


on you beats. 


Now Phesbe, in her m ht reign, 

Dark muffled, view'd ri mi plain; 

Still crowding sheng | & pensive train, 
e 


my soul, 


When on my ear this pistes strain, 


low, solemn, stole :-- 


blow, ye winds, with heavier gust! 
And freeze, thou bitter-biting frost! 
Descend, ye chilly, smothering snows! 
Not all your rage, as now united, shows 
More hard unkindness, unrelenting, 
Vengeful malice unrepenting, 
man on brother man 
bestows ! 


‘*See stern Oppression’s iron grip 
Or mad Ambition’s gory hand 


Sending, like blood-hounds from the ali 


Woe, Want, and Murder o’er a land! 
Even in the peaceful rural vale, 
Truth, weeping, tells the mournful tale, 


How pamper’d Luxury, Flattery by her side, 


The parasite empoisoning her ear, 
With all the servile wretches in the rear, 


amid the storm, he still thinks of the cattle, the Looks o’er proud Property extended wide; 


silly sheep, and the wee harmless bi:dles!—yes, 
the tenant of the mean lowly hut has the heart to 
pity all these This 1s worth a whole volume of 
1omilfes on mercy, for it is the voice of mercy itself. 
Burns lives In sympathy his soul rushes forth into 
all the realms of being nothing that has eaistence 
can be indifferent to him.” 








* Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of the pitiless storm ! 
How Sha) your houseless hends, und unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you, 
From seasons such as these?” 


— SHAKESPEARE, | 


WHEN biting Boreas, reil! and doure,? | 
Sharp shivegs through the leafless bower; 
When Phoebtis gies a short-lived glower3 ) 
Far south the lft,+ 
Dim-aarkening through the flaky shower, 
Or whirling diift: | 


Ae night the storm the steeples rocked, 
Poor labour sweet in sleep was locked, | 
While buras, wr’ a wreaths up-choked, 
Wild-eddying swirl, 
Or through the mining outlet bocked,5 
Down headlong hurl. 


Listening the doors and winnooks® rattle, | 
I thought me on the ourie’ cattle, 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle® 


O’ winter war, 
And through the drift, deep-lairing sprattle,® 





Beneath a scaur. 
t Keen, 9 Stern. 8 Rtare, 
. : coe ¢ Windews. 
. ms ie ashing storm, 





And eyes the simple rustic hind, 

Whose toil upholds the glittering show, 
A creature of another kind 
Some coarser substance unrefined 


Placed for her lordly use thus far, thus vile, 


below. 


‘“ Where, where is Love’s fond, tender throe, 
With lordly Honour’s lofty biow, 
The powers you proudly own? 
Is there, beneath Love's noble name, 
Can harbour dark the selfish aim, 
To bless himself alone ! 
Mark maiden innocence a prey 
To love-pretending snares, 
This boasted Honour turns away, 
Shunning soft Pity’s rising sway, 


Regardless of the tears and mnpverling yeayersl 


Perhaps this hour, in misery’s squalid nest, 
She strains your infant to her joyless breast, 


And mie: haat fears shrinks at the rocking 


** O ye who, sunk in beds of down, 
Feel not a want but what yourselves create, 
Think for a moment on his wretched fate 
Whom friends and fortune quite disown. 
I) satisfied keen nature’s clamorous call, 
Stretch’d on his straw he lays himself te 


sleep, 

While through the ragged roof and chinky 
wall, 

Chill o’er his slumbers piles the drifty leap! 


Think on the eugene a confine, 4 
Where Guilt and poor ortune pine! 


1 Hopping. 
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Guilt, orring man, relenting view 
But shall thy tage) tage Ursue 





The wietch, already crushéd low’ 
By cruel Fortune's undeservéd blow? 


Affiiction’s sons are brothers in distress, 
A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss!” 


I heard na mair, for chanticleer 
Shook off the pouthery snaw, 

And hail’d the morning with a cheer, 
A oottage-rousing craw. 


But deep this truth impress’d my mind— 
Through all His works abroad, 

The heart benevolent and kind 
The most resembles God, 


SCOTCH DRINK. 


This Leche Babe after the manner of Fergusson’s 


“Culler Water,” is not to be taken as evidence of the 
poct’s feelings and practices. It was suggested, 
along with the following poem, by the withdrawal of 
an Act of Parliament empowering Duncan Furbes of 
Culloden to distil whisky on his barony of Ferin‘oxh, 
free of duty, in return for services rendered to the 
Government. This privilege was a source of gre ‘t 
revenue to the family ; and as Ferintosh whisky was 
cheuper than that produced elsewhere, it became 
very popular, and the name Ferintosh thus became 
something like a synunyme for whisky over the 
sountry. Compensation for the loss of privilege, to 
the tune of £21,580, was awarded to the Forbes 
fumily by a jury. Attention was further drawn tu 
“ the national beverage” at this time by the vexatious 
and oppressive way jn which the Excise laws were 
anforced at the Scotch distilleries. Many distillers 
abandoned the business; and as barley was be 
ginning to fall in price in consequence, the county 
gentlemen supported the distillers, and an act was 
passed relieving the trade from the ohbuoxious super- 
vision. These circumstances gave the poet his cue; 
and the subject was one calculated to evoke his wildest 
humour. Writing to Robert Muir, Kilmarnock, he 
suys, “I here enclose you my ‘Scotch Drink,’ and 
may the follow with a blessing for your edi- 
fication. T hope some time before we hear the 
gowk, (cuckoo,] to have the pleasure of seeing you 
aé Kilmarnock, when I intend we shall have a gill 
‘etween uw ma mutchkin stoup, which will be a 
grea comfort and consolation to your humble ser- 
vant, RB. B” 


“+ Gie him strong drink, until he wink, 

That's sinking in despair ; 

And liquor guid to fire his bluid, 
That's orest wi’ grief and care; 

There let h'm bouse, and deep carouse, 
Wi’ bump rs flowing o’er, 

Till he forget. his loves or debt 
And minds his griefs no more.” 

—8.LOMON’S PROVERBS xxxi, 6, 7. 





Let other poets rai‘e a fracas? 
"Bout vines, and wines, and drucken Bacchus, 
And crabbit names and stories wrack ? us, 
And grate our lug,? 
I sing the juice Sootch can mak us, 
Tn gla. 8 or jug. 


Q thou, my Muse! guid auld Scotch igre 
Whether through wimplin’4 worms thou jink,§ 
Or, richly brown, ream o’er the brink, 

In gloriovs fuem, 
Inspire me, till I lisp and wink, 

To sing th, name! 


Let husky wheat'the haughs adorn, 
And sits set up their awite horn, 


4 Bother, 8 Har, 
5 Steal. * Beard. 











——n 


es 


1 Cakes. ; 

«Silver jugs. 5 Relishest. ® Wooden vessels. 

¥ Toothsome sugar. 
10 The blacksmith, 
3 Awkward fools. 
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“And cas and beans, at c’en er mera, 
. Perfume the plain, 

I ¢#a me on thee, John Barleycorn, 
as ou king o' grain! 


Or. thee aft Beotland chows her cood, 
In souple scones,! the wale o’ food! 
Oc tumblin’ in the boilin’ flood 
But when th oa ae ak ae art's blood, 
ut when thou pours strong he 
P There thot aiinta chief. 


Food fills the wame, and keeps us livin’ ; 
Though life’s a gift no worth receivin’ 
When heavy dregg'd $i pine® and grievin’; 
ut, oil'd by thee, 
Ihe wheels o’ life gae down-hill, sorievin’,® 
i’ rattlin’ glec. 


Thou clears the head 0’ doited Lear; 
Thou cheers the heart o’ drooping Care ; 
Thou strings the nerves o’ Labour sair, 
At’s weary toil ; 
Thou even brightens dark Despair, 
W? gloomy smile. 


Aft clad in massy siller weed,é 
Wi’ gentles thou erects thy head; 
Yet humbly kind in time o’ need, 
The poor man’s wine,” 
His wee drap parritch, or his bread, 
Thou kitchens? fine. 


Thou art the life o’ public haunts ; 
But thee, what were our fairs and rants? 
Even godly meetings o° the saunts, 

By thee inspired, 
When gaping they besiege the tents, 
Are doubly fired. 


That merry night we get the corn in, 
Oh, sweetly then thou reains the horn inf 
Or rveekin’ on a new-year morning 
Ju cog or bicker,® 
And just a wee drap sp’ritual burn in, 
And gusty sucker! 7 


When Vulcan gies his bellows breath, 
And ploughmen gather wi’ their graith,® 
Oh, rare! to see thee fizz and freath 
I’ the lugget caup ! 9 
Then Burnewin '9 comes on like death 
At every chap. 


ha mercy, then, for airn or stecl; 
he brawnie, bainie, ploughman chiel, 
Brings hard owrehip, wi’ sturdy wheel, 
The strong forehammer, 
Till block and studdie ring and reel, 
Wi’ dinsume clamour. 


When skirlin’ weanies™ gee the li 
Thou maks the gossips clatter bright, 
How fumblin’ cuifs 14 their desries slight; 
Wae worth the name ! 
Nae howdie 18 gets a social night, | 
Or plack '4 frae them. 





. 2 Pain. 3 Gliding g 
$ Implements. ® Cup with ears, 


13 Midwife. 16 Cola. 


* Ale is meant, which is frequently mixed with po. 


—— § yl a eggs gene : 
e tents for refreshment at ont-of-dodr 4 
r Ba nions. (See “ Holy Fair.’ oe 
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ET. 27.5 POEMS. 25 
——, en ae 2 comes SeQEUREe 
Whon neibors anger a A , Beyond comparison, the worst are those 
And just as wud as wud ? oan be, That to our folly or our guilt we owe. 
- How easy can the barley-bree 4 In every other circumstance, the mind 
Cement the quarrel ! Has this to say—‘‘ It was no deed of mine ;” 
It’s aye the cheapest lawyer’s fee But when, to all the evil of misfortune, 
To taste the barrel. This sting is added—‘* Blame thy foolish self,” 


Alake! that e’er my Muse has reason 
To wyte® her countrymen wi’ treason ! 
But mony daily weet their weason® 
Ww? liquors nice, 
And hardly, in a winter's season, 
E’er spier « her price. 


Wae worth that brandy, burning trash ! 

Fell source o’ mony a pain and brash! 5 

*T wins mony a poor, doylt, drucken hash® 
O’ half his days ; 

And sends, beside. auld Scotland’s cash 
‘To her worst faes. 


Ye Scots, wha wish auld Scotland well ! 
Ye chief, to you my tale I tell, 
Poor plackless devils like mysel, 


It sets you ill, 
Wi bitter, dearthfu' wines to mell,’ 
Or foreign gill. 


May gravels round his blether wrench, 
And gouts torment him inch by inch, 
Wha twists his gruntlo wi’ a glunch 8 
O’ sour disdain, 
Out-owre a glass o’ whisky punch 
Wi’ honest men. 


O whisky! soul o’ plays and pranks! 
Accept a Bardie’s gratefu’ thanks ! 
When wanting thee, what tuneless cranks 
Are my poor verses ! 
Thou comes—they rattle 7 their ranks 
At ithor'’s a—es. 


Thee, Ferintosh! oh, sadly lost! 

Scotland lament frac coast to coast ! 

Now colic grips, and baikin’ hoast,® 
Muy kill us a’; 

For loyal Forbes'’s charter’d boast, 
Is ta’en awa’ ! 


Thae curst horse-leeches 0’ th’ Excise, 
Wha mak the whisky-stells their prize ! 
Haud up thy han’, deil! ance, twice, thrice ! 
There, seize the blinkers ! 30 
And bake them up in brunstane pies 
or poor damn’d drinkers. 


Fortune! if thou'll but gie me still 

Hale brevks, a scone, and whisky gill, 

And rowth }! o’ rhyme to rave at will, 
Tak a’ the rest, 

And deal’t about as thy blind skill 
Directs the best. 





REMORSE. 


| 
A FRAGMENT, 


The following lines occur in an early Commonplace- 
book of the poet’s, aud probably relate to the conse- 
quences of his first serious error :— 


Or all the numerous ills that hurt our peace, 
That press the soul, or wring the mind with an- 
guiso, 


2 Charge. 3 Throat. 
5 Sickness. : Pale fellow. 
10 Abundance. 


E ’ 8 Face with a 
* A contemptuous term. 


é 


Or, worser far, the pangs of keen remorse— 
The torturing, gnawing consciousness of guilt— 
Of guilt perhaps where we ve involv@ others, 
The young, the innocent, who fondly lo’ed us, 
Nay, more—that very love their cause of ruin! 
O burning hell! in all thy store of torments, 
There’s not a keener lash ! 

Lives there a man so firm, who, while his heart 
Feels all the bitter horrors of his crime, 

Can reason down its agonising throbs ; 

Aud, after proper purpose of amendment, 

Can firmly force his jarring thoughts to peace? 
Oh, happy, happy. enviable man! 

Oh, glorious magnanimity of soul ! 


ANSWER TO A POETICAL EPISTLE, 
BENT TO THE AUTHOR BY A TAILOR. 


Atailor in the neighbourhood of Mauchline having taken 
it upon him to send the poet a rhymed homily on 
his louse conversation and irregular behaviour, re- 
ceived the following lines in reply to his lecture :-— 


WHat ails ye now, ye lousie bitch, 
Tu thrash my back at sic a pitch? 
Losh, man! hae mercy wi’ your natch,! 
Your bodkin’s bauld, 
I didna suffer half sae much 
Frae Daddie Auld. 


What though at times, when I grow crouse,® 
T gie the dames a random pouse, 
Is that enough for you to souse 4 
Your servant sae? 
Gae inind your seam, ye prick-the-louse 
And jag-the-flae. 


King David, 0’ poetic brief, 
Wrought ’mang the lasses sic mischief 
As fill'd his after life wi’ grief 
And bluidy rants, 
And yet he’s rank’d among the chief 
O’ lang-syne saunts. 


And maybe, Tam, for a’ my cants,* 
My wicked rhymes, and drucken rants, 
Til gie auld cloven Clootie’s haunts 
An unco slip yet, 
And snugly sit among the saunts 
At Davie’s hip yet. 
But fegs,° the session says I maun 
Gace fa’ upon anither plan, 
Than guarrin’ lasses cowp the cran 
Clean heels owre gowdye 


And sairly thole® their mither’s ban 
Afore the howdy.’ 


This leads me on, to tell for sport, 
How I did wi’ the session sort : 
Auld Clinkum at the inner port 
Cried three times—‘* Robina! 
Come hither, lad, and answer for’t, 
Ye’re blamed for jobbin’.” - 





1 Grip. 
4 Tricks. 
? Midwife. 


2 Happy. 


8 Scold. 
§ Faith. 6 


Bear. t 
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WP pinch I puts Sunday's face on, 
And moov 1 awa’ before the session ; 
{ made an fair confession— 
isd yi Sosa Selon, Gey oarieal 
0 Meas Joh e on 
ile Fell foul o’ me, / 
A furnicator-loon he call’d me, 


And said my faut frae bliss expell’d me; 
I own’d the tale was true he tell’d me, 
oe i ou what abe matter?” 
vo’ I, “I fear unless ye me 
en I'll ne'er be better.” 


** Geld you!” quo’ he, ‘‘and what for no? 
If that your right hand, leg, or toe, | 
Should ever prove your spiritual foe, 

You should remember 
To cut it aff—and what for no 

Your dearest member?” 


“Na, na,” quo’ I, “I’m no for that, 
Gelding ’s nae better than ’tis cn’t ; 
I'd ruther suffer for my faut, 
A hearty flewit, 
As sair owre hip as ye can draw’t, 
Though I should rue it. 


“Or gin ye ‘ike to end the bother, 
Tu please us o’, I’ve just ae ither— 
When next wi’ son lass I forgather, 
hate’er betide it, 
I'll frankly gie her t a’ thegither, 
And let her guide it.” 


Bat, sir, this pleased them warst ava, 
And therefore, Tam, when that I saw, 
I said, ‘‘ Guid night, ’ and cam awa’, 
And left the session ; 
I saw they were resolvéd a’ 
my oppression. 


THE AUTHOR'S EARNEST CRY AND 
PRAYER 


TO THE SCOTCH REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


fer an account of the circumstances which gave rise 
to the following lines, see the introduction to the 
poem entitled ‘Scotch Drink,” p. 24. 


“ Dearest of distillations! last and best ! 
How art thou lost !"—Parody on Milton. 


Ye Irish lords, ye knights aud squires, 
Wha represent our brughs and shires, 
And doucely § manage our uffairs 


Tn parliament 
To you a simple Bardie’s prayers 
Are humbly sent. 


Alas! my roopit * Muse is hearse! 3 _ 
Your honours’ heart wi’ grief ’twad pierce, 
To see her sittin’ on her a— e 

Low i’ the dust, 
And scraichin’ 4+ out prosaic verse, 

And like to burst ! 


re ee ee 





1 Sneaked. 2 Soberly. 8 Hoarse. 
4Soreaming hoarsely—the cry of fowls when displeased. 


vA gr with @ sore throat and a dry, tickling 

h, is said to be sha 

¢ Some editors give ‘screechin', (screaming) ; 
taken in connexion with the hoarseness, every one 

who hes heard the word used will endorse our reading. 
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Tell them wha hao the chief direction, 
Sootland and me's in great affliction, 
Ever sin’ they laid that curst restriction 


On aqua ; 
And rouse them up to strong conviction, 
nd move their pity. 


Stand forth and tell yon Premier youth,* 
The honest, open, naked truth ; 
Tell him o’ mine and Scotland’s drouth,! 
His servants humble: 
The muckle devil blaw yout th, 
If ye dissemble ! 


Does ony great man glunch * and gloom? 
Speak out, and never fash your thoom! 
Let posts and pensions sink or soom * 

‘Wi’ them wha grant ‘em 3 
If honestly they canna come, 

Far better want ’em. 


In gath’rin’ votes you werena slack ; 


‘Now stand as tightly by your tack ; 


Ne’er claw your lug,® and fidge® your bac 
And hum and haw; ” 

But raise your arm, and tell your orack? 
Before them a’. 


Paint Scotland greetin’® owre her thrissle, 
Her mutchkin stoup as toom ’s® 2 whisale; 
And damn'd excisemen in a buasle, 

Seezin’ a stell, 
Triumphant crushin’ ’t like a mussle 

Or lampit shell. 


Then on the tither hand present her, 
A blackguard smuggler, oy behint her, 
And cheek-for-chow a chuffie!" vintner, 
Colleaguing join, 
Pioking her pouch as bare as winter 
Of a’ kind coin. 


Is there, that bears the name o’ Scot, 
But feels his heart’s-bluid rising hot, 
To see his poor auld mither's pot 
Thus dung in staves, 
And plunder’d o’ her hindmost groat 
By gallows knaves? 


Alas! I’m but a nameless wight, 
Trod i’ the mire and out o’ sight ! 
But could I like Montgomeries fight, t 
Or gnb like Boswell, 
There ’s some sark-necks I wad draw tight, 
And tie some hose well, 


God bless your honours, can ye see ’t, 
The kind, auld, cantie curlin greet, 
And no get warmly to your feet, 

And gar them hear it, 
And tell them wi’ a patriot heat, 

Ye winna bear it? 


Some vo’ I bts nicely ken the laws, 
To round the period and pause, 
And wi’ rhetoric clause on clause 9 
To make harangues; 
Then echo through St Stephen’s wa’'s 
Auld Scotland’s wrangs. 


—_— - ee enbe - 


1 Thirst, 2 Frown. 
$ Trouble, your thumb. 
5 Ear, § Shrug, 
8 Weeping. 9 Empty 

12 The cheerful old wife cry. Acotland personified.) 

* William Pitt. 

¢ Colonel Hugh Montgomery, who had served tn the 


American war, and was then represen s Pisdbarbe 
¢ James Boswell of Anchis the biographer af 
Dr Samuel Johnson, 


t 











Dempater,* a trae-blue Soot I’se ‘warran’; 
‘at b-gabbet ' Highland “biel 
oe a oeeThe Laird o’ Graham ;f 
’*s damn'd auldfarran,® 
his name. § 


Evskine,|| a spunkie® Norland billie; 
True Campbells, Frederick and Tay; 
And Livingstone, the bauld Sir Willie; 
And mony ithers, 
Whom auld Demosthenes or Tully 
Might own for brithers. 


Thee, Sodger Hugh, my watchman stented, ** 
If bardies e’er are represented ; 
I ken if that your sword were wanted 
Ye'd lend your hand : 
But when there ’s ought to say anent it, 
Ye’re at a stand. ++ 


Arouse, my boys; exert vour mettle, 

To get auld Scotland back her kettle; 

Or, faith! [’ll wad ay new pleugh-pettle,* 
Yell see’t or lang, 

She ll teach you, wi’ a reekin’ whittle,® 
Anither sang. 


This while she’s been in crankous® mood, 
Her lost militia fired her bluid ; 
(Deil na they never muir do good, 
Play’d her that ta 17 
And now she’s like to rin red-wud® 
About her whisky. 


And, Lord, if ance they pit her ¢ill’t, 
Her tartan petticoat sho ‘l) kilt, 
And durk and pistol at her belt, 

She'll tak the streets, 
And rin her whittle to the hilt 

I’ th’ first she meets ! 


For God's sake, sira, then speak her fair, 
And straik? her cannie wi’ the hair, 
And to the muckle House repair 
Wi?’ instant ype 
And strive, wi’ a’ your wit and lear, 
‘o get remead. 


Yon ill-tongued tinkler, Charlie Fo 
May taunt you wi’ his jeers and mocks ; 
But gie him’t het, my hearty cocks! 
Ben cowe the caddie! 0 
And send him to his dicing-box 
And sportin’ lady. 
Tell oon guid bluid o’ auld Boconnock’st 
I'll be his debt twa um bannocks,$ 
And drink his health in auld Nanse Tinn 
Nine times a week, 


"a ili 


1 Ready-tongued. —_ Sagacious. 


8 Plucky. 
# Plough-statt. 5 Knife. 
 Iil-tempered, restless. 7 Trick. 
8 Mad, 9 Stroke. 10 Fellow. 


* George Dempster of Dunnichen, Forfarshire. 
ad At oe Fergusson of Kilkerran, then member for 
urgh. 
; The Marquis of Graham. 
Henry Dundas, afterwards Viscount Melville, 
Thomas Erskine, afterwards Lord Erskine. 
Lord Frederick Gampbell brother to the Duke of 
Argyle, and Ilay oes ag then Lord Advocate. 
Being member for Ayrshire, the poet speaks of 
nim as his stented or vanguard watchman. 
This stanza alludes to Hugh Montgomery's im- 
perfect elocution. 
William Pitt was the grandson of Robert Pitt of 
Cornwall. 
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like tea and winnocks,* 
ad kindly sevx. 


Could he some commutation broach, 
I'll pledge my aith in guid braid Scotch, 
He needna fear their foul reproach 
on aait oo aueot 
on ie-maxtie, queer hotch-potch, 
- coalition.+ 





If he some 





Auld Scotland has a raucle! tongue; 
She he a devil wi’ a rung ;8 


And if she promise auld or young 
To tak their part, 
Though by the neck she should be strung, 
She ll no desert. 


And now, ye chosen Five-and-Forty, ¢ 
May still your mother’s heart support ye, 
Then though a minister grow Gorty, 


And kick your Pi 
Ye'll snap your fingers, poor and hearty, 
Before his face. 
God bless your honours a’ your days 
Wi’ sowps* o’ kail and brats o’ claise,® 
In spite o’ a’ the thievish knes & 
eye cet apery St Jamie's! 
our humble sings and prays 
poe While Rab his name is, 
POSTSCRIPT. 


Let half-starved slaves in warmer skies 

See future wines, rich clust’ring, rise; 

Their lot auld Scotland ne’er envies, 
But blithe and frisky, 

She eyes her free-horn, martial boys, 
Tak aff their whisky. 

2 Oudgel. 

5 Rags o’ clothes. 





f Rough. 


$ Bulky, 
4 Spoonfuls. 


6 Jackdaws. 


of guid auld Scotch drink.—B ‘'Nanse Tinnock ie 
long deceased, and no one has caught up her mantie, 
She is described as having been a true ale-wife, in the 
proverbial sense of the word—close, discreet, civil, and 
no tule-teller. When any neighbouring wife came, 
asking if ker John was here, ‘Oh no,’ Nanse would re- 
ply, shaking money in her pocket as she spoke, ‘he’s 
no here,’ implying to the querist that the husband was 
not in the house, while she meant to herself that he 
was not among her half-pence—thus keeping the word 
of promise to the ear, but breaking it tothe hope. Her 
house was one of two stories, and had a front towards 
the street, by which Burns must have entered Mauch 

line from Mossgiel. The date over the door is 174. 


It is remembered, however, that Nanse never could 
understand how the poet should have talked of l- 
ing himself in her house ‘nine times a-week.’ ¢ 


lad,’ she said, ‘ hardly ever drank three half-mutchkins 
under her roof in his life.’ Nanse, probably, had never 
heard of the ical licence. In truth, Nanse’s how 
telry was not the only one in Mauchline which Burns 
resorted to: a rather better-luoking house, at theopen- 
ing of the Cowgate, kept by a person named John 

and then and still bearing the arms of Sir John White- 
ford of Bullochmyle, was also a haunt of the poet's hav- 
ing this high recommendation, that its back windews 
surveyed those of the house in which his ‘Juan’ re- 
sided. The reader will find in ius proper place a droll 
epitaph on John Dove, in which the honest landiord’s 
religion is made out to be a mere comparative apprecl- 
ation of his various liguors.”——CHaMBEns. 

* Pitt, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had gained 
some credit by a measure introduced in 1784 for pre- 
venting smuggling of iea by reducing the duty, the 
revenue being compensated by a tax on windows. 

t Mixtle maxtie is Scotch for a mixture of jncongre 
ous elements. Hotch-potch is a dish composed of aff 
sorts of vegetables. is coalition, like many ethem 
since, was in the poet’s eyes an unnat banding te 
gether of men of different opinions. 


¢ The number of Scotch representatives 








Coys. 


28. POEMS. 
What though their Phosbus kinder warms, Thow ance was i’ the foremost rank, 
While fragranve bluoms and beauty charms! | A filly buirdly, steeve, and ewunk,* 
When wretches range, in famish’d swarms, And set weel down a shapely shank 
The scented groves, As e’er tread yird ;3 
(Mr, hounded forth, dishonour arms And could hae flown out-owre a 3 
In hungry droves. Like ony bird. 


Their gun’s a burthen on their shouther; 

They downa bide! the stink o’ pouther; 

Their bauldest thought’s a hank’ring swither® 
T'o stan’ or rin, 

Till skelp—a shot—they're aff, »’ throu’ther,® 
To save their skin. 


But bring a Scotsman fra his hill, 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill, 
Say, such is royal see will, 
And there’s the foe; 
He has nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at « blow. 


Nae cauld, faint-hearted doubtings tease him ; 
Death comes—wi’ fearless eye he sees him ; 
Wi? bluidy han’ a welcome givs him; 

And when he fa’s, 
His latest draught o’ breathin’ lea’es him ; 

In faint huzzas! 


Sages their solemn een may steck,* 
Aud raise a philosophic reek,5 
And physically causes seek, 
In clime and season; 
But tell me eT name in Greek, 
ll tell the reason. 


Scotland, my auld, respected mither! 
Though whiles ye moistify your leather, 
Till whare ye sit, on craps o” heather, 
Ye tine® your dam; 
Freedom and muty gang thegither!— 
Tak aff your dram! 


4 


THE AULD FARMER'S NEW-YEAR 
MORNING SALUTATION TO HIS AULD 
MARE MAGGIE, 

OW GIVING HER THE ACCUSTOMED RIP OF CORN TO 
HANSEL IN THE NEW YEAR. 


Moset'edttors have alluded to the tenderness of Burns 
towards the luwer animals ; this is a true poetic in- 
stvnct, and with lum was unusually stroug. The 


Fatrick Shepherd saya, in a note to this poem :— 


‘¢Buros must have been an exceedingly good and 
Kind-hearted being ; tor whenever he has occasion to 
addresgs or mention any subordinate being, however 


mean, even a mouse or a flower, then there fs a | 


gentle pathos in his language that awakens the 
fittest feelings of the heart.” 


A'auip New-Year I wish thee, Maggis ! 

Hie, there ’s a rip’ to thy auld baggie : 

Though thou’s howe-backit now and knaggie,® 
I’ve seen the day 

Thouw:-could hav gaen like ony staggie 
Out-owre the lay.® 


Though now thou’s dowie,!° stiff, and crasy, 
And thy auld hide ’s as white ’s a daisy, : 
I’ve seen thee dapp!’t, sleek, and glazie,U 


A bonny gray: 
He should been tight that daur’t to raize 19 thee, 
eine day. 





They dare not stand. 4 Uncertainty. 
Pell mell. 4 Eyes may shut. 5 Smoke. 
€ Lose. 7 A handful of corn in the stalk. 
§ Bent-backed and ridged, 9 Grass-field. 
10 Low-spirited. 11 Shining. 2 Excite. 


t 
t 





| But every tail thou 


It’s now some nine-and-twenty year, 
Sin’ thou was my guid father’s meer: 
He gied me thee, o’ tocher“ clear, 


And Sfty mark; 


Though it was smn’, twas weel-won gear, 


And thou was stark.® 


When first I gaed to woo my Jenny, 
Ye then was trottin’ wi’ 
Though ye was trickie, 


our minnie ; & 
ee, and funnie, 
Ye ne’er was dousie 37 


Bus hamely, towie, quiet, and cannie,® 


And unco sonsie.? 


That day ve peanced wi’ mnckle pride 
When ye b 
| And sweet and gracefu 


ure hame my bonny bride : 
she did ride, 
Wi maiden air ! 


Kyle-Stewart * I could hae braggéd” wide, 


For sic a pair, 


Thcugh now ye dow but hoyte and hoble,™ 
And wintle lke a saumont-coble,}# 
That day ye was a jinker '8 noble, 


For heels and win’! 


And ran them till they a’ did wauble,!* 


Far, far, behin’ ! 


"When thou and I were young and skeigh,” 
And stable-meals at fairs were dreigh,! 
How thou would prance, and snore and skreigh 


And tak the road! 


Town's bodies ran, and stood abeigh,!? 


And ca’t thee mad. 


‘When thou was corn’t, and I was mellow, 
We took the road aye like a swallow: 
At Brooses !® thou had ne’er a fellow, 
For pith and speed 3 
yt them hollow, 
Vhure’er thou gaed, 


The sma’ droop-rumpf't,!® hunter cattle, 
Might aiblins waur’t thee for a brattle ; 
But sax Scotch miles thou try’t their mettle 
And gur’t them whuizleal 
Nae whup nor spur, but just a wattle 44 
O’ suugh or hazle. 


Thou was a noble fittie-lan’,3 
As e’er in tug or tow was drawn ! 
Aft thee and I, in aught hours gaun, 
In guid Murch weather, 
Hae turn’d sax rood beside our han’, 
For days thegither. 


Thou never braindg’t, and fech’t, and fliskit,™ 





But thy auld tail thou wad hae whiskit,% 
And spread abreed thy well-fill’d brisket, 
Wi?’ pith and pow’r, 
* La eeeeiietitend 

1 Stately, strong, active. 2 Earth. ’ Ditch 

¢ Dowry. § Strony. ¢ Mother, 

? Mischievous, 8 Good-natured. » Engaging, 
20 Chailenged. 1! Oan but limp and totter, 
38 Twist like the ungainly boat used by salmon fishers 
8 Runner. 14 Stagger. 
is Bfettiosome. 36 Scarce, IT Aside, 

18 Wedding races. 19 Sloping-backed. 
* Might perhaps have beaten thee for a short race. 
31 Wheese. 33 A switeh: 


% The near horse of the hindmost pair in the plough, 
4 N 
is bale vole by fits or starts, or feted. 


* The district between the Ayr and the Doon. 


4 





A guid New Year I wish thee, Maggie ' 
Hae, there. a mp to thy auld baggie 
Burns 8vo page 28 





' em 98. 
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‘Till spritty knowee wad rait’t and risket,4 
And slypet owre, 


When frosts Iny lang, and snaws were deep, 
And threaten d labour back to keep, 
1 gied thy cog ® a wee bit heap 
Aboon the timmer ; 
I kenn’d my Maggie wadna sleep | 
For that, or simmer. 


*{n cart or car thou never reestit ; 2 
The steyest 4 brae thou wad hae faced it ; 
Thou never lap, and sten’t, and breastit,§ 
Then stood to blaw; 
But just thy step u wee thing hastit,® 
Thon snoov’t awa, 


By pleugh is now thy brurn-time a’ ;7 
Four gallant brutes as e’er did draw ; 
Forbye sax mae, I’ve sell "t awv’, 
That thou hast nurst : 
They drew me thretteen pund and twa, 
The vera warst. 


Nony a sair darg® we twa hae wrought, 

And wi’ the weary warl’ fought! 

And mony an anxious day I thought 
We wad be beat! 

Yet here to crazy age we're brought, 
Vi’ something yet. 


And think na, my auld trusty servan’, 

That now perhaps thou’s less deservin’, 

And thy auld days may end in starvin’, 
For my last fou, 

A heapit stimpart,? I’ll reserve ane 
Laid by for you. 


‘We've worn to crazy vears thegither ; 
We'll toyte !9 about wi’ une anithor ; 
Wi’ tentie care I'll flit thy tether 
To some hain’d rig,14 
Whare ye may nobly rax }2 your leather, 
Wi’ sma’ fatigue. 


ee 


THE TWA DOGS: 
A TALF, 


Gilbert Burns says,—‘‘ The tale of ‘The Twa Dogs’ was 


composed aftcr the resolution of publishing was nearly 
taken. Robert hada dog, which he called Luath, that 
wasn great favourite. The dog had been killed by the 
wanton cruelty of some person, the night before my 
father’s death. Robert said to me that he should 
like to confer such !‘mmortality ashe could bestow on 
dis old friend Luath, and that he had a great mind to 
introduce something into the book under the title of 
+Stanzas to the Memory of a Quadruped Friend :’ 
Dut this plan was given up for the poem as it now 
stanis. Omsar was at the creature of the poet’s 
imagination, created for the parvors of holding chat 
with his favourite Luath,” The factor who stood for 
his portrait here was the same of whom he writes to 
Dr Moore in 1787 :—‘‘ My indignation yet boils at 
the scoundrel factur's insolent threatening Ictters, 
which used to set us allin tears.” All who have heen 
bred in country. districts will have no difficulty in 
finding purallels to the factor of the poem. Often 


1TH hard, dry hi 








ks would open with a cracking 


found, the earth ng gently over. 
4 Wooden measure. Stopped. 
+ Steepest. 


» Never leaped, reared, or started forward. 
4 Quickened, , : 


j plough team are all thy children. 
: 2 y's parkhal 
measure of corn, the eighth part ofa bushel. 
40 Tother,, i Rived ridge of grass. 
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Miterate and unfeeling, they think te,gain th 
of the laird an overzealous pressure on 
“4 freated, would flan 








honest tenanta, who, if gently 
gie through their difficulties 


‘Twas in that place o’ Scotland’s isle, 
That bears the name o’ aulil King Coil,? 
Upon a bonny day in June, 

en wearing through the afternoon, 
Twa dogs that werena thrang? at hame, 
Forgather’d ance upon a time. 


The first I Il na:ne, they ca’d him Crsar, 
Was keepit fur his honour’s pleasure ; 
His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs,? 
Show’d he was nane o’ Scotland’s dogs; 
But whalnit some place far abroad, 
Where sailurs gang to fish for cod. 


His lock&d, letter’d, braw brass collar 
Show’d him the gentleman and scholar ; 

Bat though he was o’ high i 

The fient* a pride—nae pride had he; 

But wad hae spent an hour caressin’, 

Even wi’ a tinkler-gypsy’s messan :5 

At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 

Nae tawted 6 tyke, though e’er sae duddie,’ 
But he wad stan’t, as glad to see him, 

And stroan’t® on stanes and hillocks wi’ him, 


The tither was a ploughman’s collie, 

A rhyming, ranting, roving billie, 

Wha for his friend and comrade had him, 
And in his freaks had Luath ca’d him, 

After some dog in Highland sang,* 

Was made lang syne-—Lord knows how lang, 


He was a gash® and faithfu’ tyke, 

As ever lap a sheugh or dike. 

His honest, sonsie, bawsa’nt face, ! 

Aye gat him friends in ilka place. 

His breast was white, his touzie!* back 
Weel clad wi’ coat o’ glossy black ; 

His gaucie}3 tail, wi’ upward curl, 
Hung o’er his hurdies!4 wi’ a swirl. 


Nae doubt but they were fain o’ ither,'5 

And unco pack and thick !8 thegither ; 

Wii’ social nose whyles snuff’d and snowkit,!” 
Whyles mice and moudieworts they howkit; 48 
Whyles scour’d awa’ in lang excursion, 

And worried ither in diversion ; 

Until wi’ daffin’!® weary grown, 

Upon a knowe* they sut them down, 

And there began a lang digression 

About the lords o’ the creation. 


OZSAR. 


I’ve often wonder'd, honest Luath, 

‘What sort 0’ life poor dos like you have, 
And when the gentry’s life I saw, 

What way poor bodies lived ava. 


Our laird in his racked rents, 

His coals, his kain, and a’ his stents 331 
He rises when he likes himeel ; 

His flunkies answer at the bell; 





1 The middjo district of Ayrshire. 9 Busy. 
8 Ears. 4 A petty oath =“ the devila bit a.” 
5 Cur. 6 Matted and dirty 7 Reaget 
§ Pissed. 9 Knowing, 10 Di. 
11 His honest, comely, white-striped face. 
13 Shagey. 13 Bushy. 14 Hips, 
18 Fond of each other. 
16 Very interested and enaly, 17 Saanted 
18 Sometimes for mice and moles they dug. 


19 Sporting, 2 Hillock, 


#1 His corn rentg and assessments, 


# Cavhullin’s dog in Ossian’s ‘ Fingal."—-B 
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e's his coach, he on’s hia hoese; 


weil tail, hare, throu h the stesks,? 
s Ww. e 
The yallow letters Geordie Lesks 
Free thorn to e’en it’s nought but toiling, 
, roasting, frying, boiling ; 
And thongh the gentry first are stechin,? 
Yet e’en the hu’ folk fill their pechan‘ 
Wi sauce, ragouts, and siclike trashtrie, 
That’ little short o’ downright wastrie. 
Our whi in, wee, blaatit wonner,® 
Poor worthless elf, it eats a dinner 
Better than ony tenant man 
His honour has in a’ the lan’; 
And what poor cot-folk pit their painch® in, 
I own it’s past my comprehension. 


LUATH. 


Trowth, Cesar, whyles they’re fasht’ eneugh ; 
A cotter howkin’ in a pee 
Lhd stanes i a ike, 
g ® quarry, and siclike ; 
Himsel, a wife, he thus sustains 
A emytrie 0’ wee duddie weans,® 
And nought but his han’ py to keep 
Them right and tight in thack and rape.” 


And when they meet wi’ sair disasters, 
Like loss o’ health or want o’ masters, 

Ye maist wad think, a wee touch langer, 
And they maun starve o’ cauld and hunger: 
But how it comes I never kenn’d yet, 

They ’re maistly wonderfu’ contented : 

And buirdly chiels, and clever hizzies,!® 
Are bred in sic a way as this is, 


OESAR, 


But then to see now ye ’re negleckit, 

How huff’d, and cuff’d, and disres 

Lord, man, our gentry care as little 

Ly elvers, dite pa and ar ideas 
ey a8 salc poor fo 

As I wad by a stinkin’ brook.!3 

Z’ve noticed, on our laird’s court-day, 

And mony a time my heart’s been wae, 

Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash, 

How they maun thole a factor’s snash :}4 


He’ll stamp und threaten, curse and swear, 
He’ll Sprrsbend them, poind their gear; 
hey 


kit ! 


While maun stan’, wi’ aspect humble, 
And hear it a’, and fear and tremble! 


I see how folk live that hac riches; 
But surely poor folk maun be wretches! 


LUATH. 


They're no sa¢ wretched ‘s ane wad think; 
Though constantly on poortith’s’® brink : 
They’re sae accustom’d wi’ the sight, | 
The view o’t gies them little fright. 


Then chance and fortune are sae guided, 
They're aye in less or mair provided; 

And though fatigued wi’ close employment, 
A blink o’ rest’s a sweet enjoyment. 


— cee 





2 Atitohes, 8 Glances. § Stuffing. 
€ftomach. & Wonder, a contemptuous appetlation, 
4 h. ? Troubled. 


bd Pissing in a ditch. | 
® A number of ragyed children. 10 Day’s work, 
11 Under a roof-tree—literally, thatch and rope. 

£! Stalwart men and clever women. 13 er. 

1s Brat a factor’s abuse. 18 Poverty. 


POEMS. 


, Or may 





erbaps 
31 Breaks the entail on hisestate. 3 


grushie! and —_ wives 

ttling are just their pride, 
That sweetens a’ t fasalie, 
And whyles twal worth o' nappy® 
Can mak the bodies unoo happy , 
They lay aside their private cares, 
Ele Pi age pepe 

e patronage and priests, 
Wi'kindlin fury in their brvasta ; 
Or tell what new taxation's comin’, 
And ferlie® at the folk in Lon’on. 


mah iepergtanty Ballons returns, 

e jovial ranting kirns, 
When rural ite 0’ avery atation 
Unite in common recreation ; 
Love blinks, Wit slaps, and social Mirth 
Forgets there ‘s Care upo’ the earth 


That merry day the year begins 

They bar the door on frosty win’s ; 

The nappy reeks wi’ mantling ream, 

And sheds a heart-inspiring steam ; 

The luntin pipe and sneeshin mill # : 

Are handed round wi’ right guid will ; 

The cantie 6 auld folks crackin’ crouse,” 

The young anes rantin’ through the huwse<— 
My heart been sae fuin to seo them, 
That I for joy hae barkit wi’ them. 


Still it’s owre true that ye hae suid, 
Sic game is now owre aften play’d. 
There ’s mony a creditable stock 

O’ decent, honest, fawsont § foll, 
Are riven out baith root and branch, 
Some rascal’s pridefu’ greed to quench, 
Wha thinks to knit himsel the faster 
In favour wi’ some gentle master, 
Wha aiblins ® thrang a parliamentin’ 
For Britain’s guid his saul indentin'— 


Their 
The 


OXSAR. 


Haith, lad, ye little ken about it; 

For Britain’s guid! guid faith, I doubt it, 
Say rather, gaun as Premiers lead him; 
And saying Ay or No's they bid him: 

ae operas and plays parading, rading 
ortgaging, gumbling, masquerading; 

s Big w froliq daft, 

To Hague or Calais taks a waft,!° 

To mak a tour, and tak a whirl, 

T’o learn bon ton, and see the worl’. 


There, at Vienna or Versailles, 

He rives his father’s auld entails;!! 

Or by Madrid he takes the route, 

To thrum guitars, and fecht wi’ nowte;18 
Or down Italian vista startles, 
Whore-hunting among groves o’ myrtles, 
Then bouses drumly German water, 

To mak himeel loo fair and fatter, 

And clear the consequential sorrows, 
Love-gifts of Carnival signoras. ) 
For Britain’s guid!~ for her destruction ! 
Wi’ dissipation, feud, and faction! 


LUATH. 


Hech man! dear sirs! is that the gate 
They waste ane mony « braw estate! 





1 Thriving & Ale or whisky. % Wonder. 
4 Harvest-homes 

§ The smoking pipe and snufl-box. 

¢ Cheerful. * Talking briskly. 

8 Seemly. ® Perha 10 A. trip. 

Bee buil-fights 


ae SE 





sranseniep lapse daemon eprint ersten 
me —_e and harae’d 
ahah to gung thet gate at last! 
would they stay aback fra ovurts, 
rer please iemscls wi’ country sports, 
¥t wad for rat Hamel batter, 
The the t, and the Cotter! 
frank, rantin’, ramblin’ Lillies, 
zion beet o’ them’s ill-hearted fellows; 
cept for breakin’ o’ their timmer, 
Or ’ lightly o’ their limmer, 
Or shovtin o’ a hare or moorcook, 
The ne’er a bit they're ill to poor folk. 


But will ye tell me, Master Ooosar, 

Sure great folk’s life's a life o° pleasure? 
Nae cauld nor hunger e’er can ateer them, 
The very thought o’t needna fear them. 


q 


CZSAR, 


Lord, man, were ye but whyles whare I am, 
The gentles ye wad ne’er envy ’em. 

It’s true they needna starve nor sweat, 
Through winter’s cauld, or simmer’s heat; 


They *ve nae sair wark to craze their banes, 
And fill auld age wi’ grips and granes: 
But human bodies are sic fools, 


For a’ their colleges and schools, 

Thut when nae rplex them, 
They mak enow themeels to vex them; 
And aye the less they hae to sturt® them, 
Tn like proportion less will hurt them. 


A country fellow at the pleugh, 

His acres till’d, he’s right enough; 

A country girl at her wheel, 

Her dizzens done, she’s unco weel: 

But Gentlemen, and Ladies warst, 

Wi’ evendown want o’ wark are curst. 

They loiter, lounging, lank, and lazy; 

Though deil haet? ails them, yet uneusy$3 

Their days insipid, dull, and tasteless; 

Their nights unquiet, lang, and restless; 

And e’en their sports, their balls and races, 

Lt pad Pid pa public eet 
ere ’s sic e, sic pomp an 

The joy can scarcely resahi ‘ha heart, 


The men cast out in party matches, 

Then sowtheré a’ in deep debauches; 

Ae night they’re mad wr’ drink and whoring, 
Neist day their life is past enduring. 


The Ladies arm-in arm in clusters, 

As great and gracious a’ as sisters; 

But hear their absent thoughts o’ ither, 
They're a’ run deils and jadse® thegither. 
Whayles, owre the wee bit cup and platie, 
They sip tue scandal potion pretty: 

Or lee-lang nights, wi’ crabbit leu 

Pore owre the devil's pictured beuks; 
Stake on a chance a farmer's stack . 
And obent like ony unbang'd blac 
There’s some exception, man and woman; 
But this is Gentry’s life in common. 


By this, the sun was out o’ sight, 

And darker gloaming brought the night: 
The bum-clock* humm’d wi’ lazy drone; 
The kye stood ruwtin’ i’ the loan: 
‘When up they gat. and shook their lugs, 
Rajoiced they werena men, but dogs; 
And each took aff his several way, 
Resolved to meet some ither day. 





2 Pains and groans. 


4 Trouble, 
« Berl a shits. 4 Solder, 5 A giddy girl. 


¥ Lowing. 








POEMS. gu 


TO A LOURE, 


' 
ON NEEING ONE ON A LADY’s BONNET aT ORURCH. 
Burne’s fastidious patrons and patronesses sometimes 


ventured to lecture him on the homeliness and vul- 

rity of some of his themes. “The Address to a 

” was a notable instance. The defended 

it on account of the moral conveyed, and he was 

right, we thiuk. He was ever impatient of criticism 

and suggestions; and, judging from the kind of 

criticisms and suggestions frequently offered to him, 

we may be glad that he so frequently followed his 
own judgment, 


Ha! whare ye gaun, ye crowlin’ ferlie ! t 
Your impudence protects you sairly : 
I canna say but ye strunt ? rarely, 
Owre gauze and lace ; 
Though, faith, I fear ye dine but sparely 
On sic a place. 


Ye ugly, creepin’, blastit wonner, 
Detested, shunn’d, by saunt and sinner, 
How dare ye set your fit upon her, 

Sae fine a lady ? 
Gae somewhere else, and seek your dinner 


On some poor body. 


Swith, in some beggar's haffet squattle ;? 
There ye may creep, and sprawl, and sprattle 4 
Wi' ither kindred, jumping cattle, 
n shoals and nations ; 
Whare horn nor bane ne’er daur unsettle® 
Your thick plantations. 


Now haud you there, ye ’re out o’ sight, 
Below the fatt’rils,° snug and tight ; 
Na, faith ye yet ! ie "ll no be right 
‘ill ye’ve got on it, 
The very tapmost, ba eight 
O’ Miss’s bonnet. 


My sooth! right bauld ye set your nose out, 
As plump and gray as ony grozet :7 
Oh for some rank, mercurial rozet,® 
Or fell, red smeddum,® 
I’d gie you sic a hearty doze o’t, 
Wad dress your druddum | 4 


I wadna been surprised to spy 
You on an auld wife’s flannen toy ; 24 
Or aiblins some bit duddie boy, 

On’s wylieooat ; 14 
But Miss’s fine Lunardi! * fie! 

How daur ye do’t? 


O Jenny, dinna toss your he 
And set your beauties a’ abread ! 
Ye little ken what curséd speed 
The blastie’s makin’! 
Thae winks and finger-ends, I dread, 
Are notice takin’! 


Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And fool’sh notion: 

What airs in dress and gait wad lea’e us, 
And even devotion! 


1 Wonder. 9 Strut. 
8 Swift crawl in some be 8 hair. 

ble. 5’ Where the hair ja never combed, 
6 Theribbou ends. 7 $ Rosi 


osin. 
9 Powder. 


10 Breech © 11 Flannel cap. 
12 Flannel waistcoat. £ 


# A kind of bonnet, at one time fashionable, called 
after an Italian acronaut. 


32 POEMS. {178 


amy coups eemeemstamica | 


THE ORDINATION. 


“The OnUoasion” was written on the cocasion of-the 
admission of the Rev, James Mackinlay as one of 
the ministers of the Laigh or parochial kirk of Kil- 
warnock, Mackiniay was a member of the “ Auld- 
Licht” or orthodex school, to which the poet was 
oppdsed. The following by Mr Chambers willshow how 
small a hold the moderate or liberal sant Alay on the 
> deat ang apc of the bulk of the people :—" This note by 

rs (see note t) is far from sufficient to explain his 
allusion toa modernreader, Mr Lindsay, ordained to 
the Iaigh Kirk in 1764, was the first moderate clergy- 
man known in the place. He was supposed to have 
obtained the appointment through the interest of his 
wife, whose maiden name was Margaret Lauder, who 
had been housekeeper to the Earl of Giencairn, per 
tron of the kirk—hence the scoffing ballad to which 
the poet refers. The general meaning of the stanza 
is, that Common Senge, in other words, Arminian 
doctrine, was introduced into the church of Kilmar- 
nock hy Mr Lindsay ; that Oliphant and Russell, two 
senlous Calvinists, had often attacked her; but that 
now Mr Mackiulay, the new entrant was likely to 
effect her complete extrusion. We obtain a notion 
of tie general feeling of Kilmarnock respecting the 
moilerate doctrine, from the fact that Mr Lindsay’s 
induction had to be effected by the use of force, and 
thas his friends of the Presbytery were on that occa- 
sion so pelted as to be obliged to fly from the town.” 





‘For sense they little owe to frugal Heaven-— 
Tv please the mob, they hide the little given.” 


KILMARNOCK wabsters,! fidge and claw, 
d pour your creeshie nations ; 3 
And ye wha leather rax? and draw, 
Of a’ denominations, * 
Swith to the Laigh Kirk, ane and a’, 
And there tak up your stations ; 
Then aff to Begbie's t+ in a raw, 
And pour divine libations 
For joy this day. 


Curst Common Sense, that imp o’ hell, 
Cam in wi’ Maggie Lauder ; f 
But Oliphant aft made her yell, 
And Russell sair misca’d her ; § 
This day Mackinlay tuks the flail, 
Ben, - g braids pa be her ! 
e’l clap as on her tail, 
And mee the bairns to daud § her 
W7i dirt this day. 


Mak haste and turn king David owre, 
And lilt wi’ holy clangor ; 
0’ double verse come gie us four, 
And skirl up the Bangor : 
This day the Kirk kicks up a stoure,’” 
Nae mair the knaves shall wrung her, 
For Heresy is in her power, 
And gloriously she ll whang® her 
Wi pith this day. 


Come, let a proper text be read, 








TTD ee ea 


And touch it aff wi’ vigour, 
1 Weavers. 2 repr crewda, 3 Stretch. 
‘ Hlep. 5 A cleft stick. 6 Bespatter. 
7A duse. 8 Lash. 


* Kilmernock was then o town of between three and 
four thousand inhabitants, most of whom were en- 
geged in the manufacture of carpets and other coarse 
woollen goods, or in the preparation of leather. 

+ & tavern near the church kept by a person of this 
name, 

} Ailfuding to a scoffing ballad which was made on , 
the hdmission of the late reverend and worthy Mr Lind- 

# Okiphant and Russell were ministers of the Auld- 
Cicht party. 





How Ham “ lengh at his dad, 
Which made Canaaa a nigger ; 
Or Phinehas'+ drove the murdering blade, 
Wi’ whore-abhorring rigour ; 
Or Zipperah,t the scauldin’ jada, 
Was like a bluidy tiger 
I’ the inn that day. 


There, try his mettle on the oreed, 

And bind him down wi’ caution, 
That stipend is a carnal weed 

Ho taks but for the fashion ; 
And gie him owre the flock to feed, 

And punish each transgression ; 
Especial, rame that cross the breed, 

ie them sufficient threshin’, 
Spare them nae day. 


Now, auld Ki’marnock, cock thy tail, 
And toss thy horns fu' canty ;+ 
Nae muir thou ‘lt rowte ? out-owre the dale, 
Because thy pasture's scanty ; 
For lapfu’s large o' gospel kuil 
Shall till thy orib in plenty, 
And runts3 o’ grace the pick and wale, 
No gien by way o’ dainty, 
But ilka day. 


Nae mair by Babel’s streams we ’ll weep, 
To think upon our Zion ; 

And hing our fiddles up to sleep, 
Like baby-clouts a-dryin ; 

Come, screw the pegs, wi’ tunefu’ cheep, 
And o’er the thairms¢ be tryin’ ; 

Oh, rare! to see our elbucks wheep, 5 
And a’ like lamb-tails flyin’ 

Fw’ fast this day ! 


Lang, Patronage, wi’ rod o’ airn, 
Has shored § the Kirk’s undoin’ 
As lately Fenwick,§ sair forfairn,? 
‘Has proven to its ruin: 
Our patron, honest man ! Glencairn, 
He saw mischief was brewin’ ; 
a.nd, like a godly elect bairn, 
He ’s waled § us out a true ane, 
And sound this day. 


Now, Robinson, || hiran © nae mair, 
But steek your gab? for ever : 
Or try the wicked town of Ayr, 
For there they ’ll think you clever ! 
Or, nae reflection on your lear, 
Ye may commence a shaver ; 
Or to the Netherton 4 repuir, 
And turn a carpet-weaver 
Aff-hand this day. 


Mutrie ** and you were just a mateh, 
We never had sic twa drones: 

Auld Hornie did the Laigh Kirk watch, 
Just hke a winkin’ baudrons: 1 


— ws 








1 Merry. 2 Low. 8 Cabbage stems. 

4 Strings. 5 Elbows jerk, 6 Threatened. 

™Menaced. & Chosen, 9 Shut your mouth. 
16 A cat. 

* Genesia ix. 22. + Numbers xxv. & 


¢t Exodus iv. 26, 
§ Rev. William Boyd, minister of Fenwick, whose 


settlement had been disputed. 


}) The colleague of the newly-ordained clergymen--s 


moderate. 


q A part of the town of Kilmarnock. 


aid decegsed clergyman, whom Mr Mackin'ay sue 
t-) ( 


gir 28.) 


And aye he catch'd the tither wretoh, 
To fry them in his candrons: 
But now-his honour maun detach, 
W? a’ his brimstone squadrons, 
Fast, fast this day. 


See, see auld Orthodoxy's faes 
She's ules egal through the city ; 
Hark, how the nine-tail’d cat she plays! 
I vow ita unco pretty : 
There, Learning, with his Greekish face, 
Grunts out some Latin ditty ; 
And Common Sense is gaun, she says, 
To mak to Jamie Beattie * 
Her plaint this day. 


But there ’s Morality himeel, 
Embracing all opinions ; 

Hear how he gies the tither yell, 
Between his twa companions ; 

See how she peels the skin and fell,® 
As ane were peelin’ onions ! 

Now there—they’re packéd aff to hell, 
And banish’d our dominions 

Henceforth this day. 


© happy day! rejoice, rejoice! 

Come bouse about the porter! 
Morality’s demure decoys 

Shall here nae mair find quarter : 
Mackinlay, Russell, are the boys, 

That Heresy can torture, 
They 1) gie her on a rape a hoyse,? 

And cowe‘ her measure shorter 

By the head some day. 





Come, bring the tither mutchkin in, 
And here ’s, for a conolusion, 

To every New-Light t mother’s son, 
From this time forth, Confusion: 

If mair they deave® us wi’ their din, 
Or patronage intrusion, 

We'll light a spunk,® and, every skin, 
We'll rin them aff in fusion, 

Like oil some day. 


\ ommnanamminasnammmmed 


ADDRESS TO THE UNCO GUID, OR THE 
RIGIDLY RIGHTEOUS. 


Chis fine poem is a protest against a too ready judging 
of one’s neighbour, and was no doubt suggested by the 
worrying attacks of petty minds who were incapable 
of going below the surface. or of understanding his 
many-sided character. The Ettrick Shepherd, in 
speaking of it, says, ‘“‘ Burns has written more from 
his own heart and his own feelings than any other 
poet, of which this poem is an instance. ith the 
secret fountains of piussion in the human soul he wag 
well acquainted, and deeply versed in thelr mysteries, 
The last two verses are above all praise.” 


‘‘ My son, these maxims make a rule, 

And lump them aye thegither: 

The rigid righteous is a fool, 
The rigid wise anither ; 

The cleanest corn that e’er was dight 
Muy hae some pyles o’ caff in ; 

So ne'er a fellow-creature slight 
For random fits o’ daffin.” 

—SoLomun.—Eccles. vii. 16. 





1 Whipping. 


oA sell 3 The flesh we the skin. 
g In a rope. 4 Cut. 
5 Deafen 


6 A match. 


* The well-known author of the ‘‘Essay on Truth.” 
t.‘‘ New Light” isa cant phrase, in the west of Scot 


for those religious opinions which Dr Taylor of 


ey 
; Norwich has defended so atrenuously.—B. 


f O£. MF. 








© Ys wha are sae guid 
See pious and sae holy, 
Ye’ve nought to do but mark and tell 
Your neibour’s fauts and folly! 
Whase life is like a weel-gaun mill, 
sg sue wi’ stove 0’ water, ‘ 
The heapet happer’s ebbing still, 
And still the clap plays clatter. 


Hear me, ye venerable core, 
As counsel for poor mo 

That frequent pass douce! Wisdom’s doog 
For glaikit? Folly’s portals ; 

I, for their thoughtless, careless sakes, 
Would here propone defences, 

Their donsie® tricks, their black mistakes, 
Their failings and mischances. 


Ye see your state wi’ theirs compared, 
And “adie: at the niffer,* on 

But cast a moment's fair regard, 

__ What maks the mighty differ? 

Discount what scaut occasion gave, 
That purity ye pride in, 

And (what’s aft mair than a’ the lave) 
Your better art o’ hiding. 


Think, when your castigated pulse 
Gies now and then a wallop, 

What rayings must his veins cunvulse, 
That still eternal gallop: 

Wi’ wind and tide fair i’ your tail, 
Right on ye scud your sen-way ; 

But in the teeth o’ bnith to sail, 
It makes an unco lee-way. 


See social life and glee sit down, 
All joyous and unthinking, 

Till, quite transmugrified,® they ’re grows 
Debauchery and drinking: 

Oh would they stay to calculate 
The eternal consequences : 

Or your more dreaded hell to state, 
Damnation of expenses ! 


Ye high, exalted, virtuous daines, 
Tied up in godly laces, 

Before ye gie poor frailty names, 
Suppose a change o’ cuses; 

A dear-loved lad, convenience snug, 
A treacherous inclination— 

But, let me whisper 1’ your lug, 
Ye re aiblins’ nae temptation. 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kennin’® wrang, 
To step aside is human: 
One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it: 
And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far perhaps they rue it. 


‘Who made the heart, *tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 

He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring— its various bias: 

Then at the balance let ’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What ’s done we partly may compute, 

8 





But know not what ’s resisted. 
f 
1 Thoughtful. 2 Senseless. 3 Unlusxy 
4 Com psviscn, 4 Transformed. © Kar. 
7 Perhaps. 8 A Jittle bit 





THE INVENTORY. 


0 ANSWER TO 4 MANDATE BY THE 
SURVEYOR OF TAXES. 


Mir Chambers says —" The ‘Inventory’ was written in 
answer to a mandate sent by Mr Aiken of Ayr, the 
surveyor of windows, ca » for the dis 
trict, to each farmer, belie, Berto spor a signed 
lint of his horses, servants, wheel-carriages, £c., and 


to state whether he was a married man or a bachelor, | 


and also the number of his children. The poem is 
chiefly remarkable for the information it gives com- 
cerning the farm, the household, and the habits of 


Sir, as your mandate did request, 
as you an a ty list ith, 
: and gear, and a? my grai 
To which I’ns clear to gie my with. 


Imprimis, then, for carriage cattle, 
I hae four brutes o’ gallant mettle, 
As ever drew afore a pettle.! 
My han’-afore’s’ a guid auld has-been, 
And wight and wilfu’ a’ his days been. 
My han’-ahin's? a weel-gaun filly, 
That aft has borne me hame frae Killie,* 
And your auld burro’ mony a time, 
In days when riding was nae crime— 
But ance, when in my wooing pride, 

like a blockhead boost‘ to ride, 

e wilfu’ creature sae I pat to, 

Lord, pave a’ my sins, and that too!) 

play’d my filly sic a shavie,® | 
She ’s a’ bedevil’d wi’ the spavie. 
My fur-ahin’s® a worthy beast, 
As e’er in tug or tow was traced. 
The fourth's a Highland Donald hastie, 
A damn’d red- Kilburnie blastie! 
Forbye a cowte,’ 0’ cowte’s the wale,® 
As ever ran afore a tail: 
Tf he be spared to be a beast, 
Hell draw me fifteen pun’ at least, 


Wheel-carriages I hae but few, 
Three carts, and twa are feckly® new; 
An auld wheelbarrow, mair for token 
Ae leg and baith the trams are broken; 
I ade a poker o’ the spin’le 
And my auld mither brunt the trin'le. 


For men, I’ve three mischievous boys, 
Run-ieils for rantin’ and for noise; 

A gaudsman ane, a thrasher t’other ; 
Wee Davoc hauds the nowte in fother.? 
{ rule them, as I ought, discreetly, 

And aften labour them completely; 
And aye on Sundays duly, nightly, 
I on she question targe'! them tightly, 
Till, faith, wee Davoo's turn’d sae gleg,’® 
Though scarcely langer than my leg, 
He'll screed you aff Effectual gt 
As fast as ony in the dwalling. 


I’ve nane in femule servan’ station, 
(Lord, keep me aye frae a’ temptation !) 





1 A plough spade. 

® The foremost horse on the left-hand in the plough. 

8 The bindmost horse on the left-hand in the plough. 
4 Must needs. 8 A trick. 
¢ The hindmost horse on the right-hand in the plough. 
¥ A colt, § Choice, 9 Nearly. 
me the cattle in fodder. 13 Task. 


* Kilmarnock. 
¢ A leading question fn the Shorter Catechism of the 
Weatmincer Assembly of divines. 


Mr Chambers says 


REE =D 
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9 dear- ht * 
She stares the dadde in ae ia 
Enough of ought you like but : 
But her, my bonny sweet wee lady, 

I’ve paid enough for her already, 

And gin ye tax her or her mither, 

B’ the Lord! ye’se get them a’ thegither. 


And now, remember, Mr Aiken, 
Nae kind of licence out I'm takin’ 3 
Frae this time forth I do declare, 

I ‘se ne'er ride horse nor hizszie mair; 
Through dirt and dub for life I'll paidle,® 
Ere I sae dear pay for a saddle; 

My travel a’ on foot I'll shank? it 

I’ve sturdy bearers, Gude be thankit. 
The kirk and you may tak you that, 

It puts but little in your pat; 

Sae dinna put me in your buke 

Nor for my ten white shillings juke. 


This list wi’ my ain hand I’ve wrote it, 
The day and date as under noted; 
Then know all ye whom it concerns, 
Subscripsr huic, RoBEBT BURNS 
MosacisL, February 22, 1786. 


TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY, 


ON TURNING ONE DOWN WITH THE PLOUGH IN 
APRIL 1786. 


ed, as th sisut haa: Feleteds ah te ey fia 
composed, as the sre e 

The field where he crushed the ‘Wee, ta 
crimson-tippad flower’ lies next to that in which he 
turned up the nest of the mouse, and both are oa 
the farm of Mossgiel, and still shown to anxieus in- 
quirers by the neighbouring peasantry.” 


Thou ’s met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure‘ 
Thy slender stem: 
To spare thee now ee my power, 
ou 


bonny gem. 


Alas ! it’s no thy neibor sweet, 

The bonny lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee = so iat trees, 
When upward springing, bith, to greet, 
purpling east. 


Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble, birth; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted® forth 
Amid the storm, 
Scarce rear’d above the parent earth 
Thy tender form, 


The flaun flowers our 
High aielvetlg woods and wa’s mocun thleld ; 





1 Comely, 
4 Dust. 


$ Tramp. 3 Walk. 


6 Peeped, 


# A child born to the poet by a female servant of his 
mother’s. 


{ 


i 


A 


After mentioning the appearance of ‘Holy Willie’s 


"It ts scarce 


nd low thou lies! 


Buch is the fate of artleas maid, 
hie spb of the rural oe 
ve'a icity betray’ 
4 ed z Ueless trust, 
Till she, like thee, all soil’d, is laid 
Low i?’ the dust, 


Such is the fate of simple bard, 
On life’s rough ocean luckless starr’d ! 


| 
scanty mantle clad, 
| 
Unskilful he to note the cad 





O rHov pale orb, that silent shin 


While care-untroubled fnoriali sisapt 


Thou seest a wretch that inly pines, 


And wanders here to wuil and weep! 


With woe I nightly vigils keep 


Beneath thy wan, unwarming beam}; 


And mourn, in lamentation deep, 


How life and love are all a 


I oye view thy rays adorn 
Th 


e faintly-markéd distant hill: 


I joyless view thy trembling horn, 
OF peudery lore, Reflected in the gurgling rill : 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, My fond) “Auster bear be still! 
And whelm him o'er! ou bay ecwai, remembrance, cease! 
Ah! must the agonising thri 
Who long = wants and woes has striven, For ever bar returning peace! 
leases aaa srr No idly-feign’d poetic pains 


Till, wrench’d of every stay but Heaven 
He, ruin’d, sink! 


Even thou who mourn’st the Daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine—no distant date ; 


Such fate to suffering worth is given, 
Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate, 
| 


My sad, love-lorn lamentings claim ; 
No shepherd’s pipe—Arcadian strains ; 
No fabled tortures, quaint and tame 3 


The plighted faith ; the mutual flame ; 


The oft-attested Powers above ; 


The promised father’s tender name ; 


Full on thy bloom, These were the pledges of my love! 
Till, ct ash’d beneath the furrow’s weight, ? ; ; 
Shall be thy doom! Encircled in her clasping arms, 
How have the raptured moments flown, 
poe How have I wish’d for fortune’s charms, 
Petes her rare ag aud here alone ! 
nd must ink it !—is she gone, 
LAMENT, My secret heart’s exulting boast? 
OCCASIONED BY THE UNFORTUNATE ISSUz OF A And does she heedless hear my groan? 
FRIEND'S AMOUR. And is she ever, ever lost? 


er,” which alarmed the kirk-session so much 

that they held several meetings to look over their 
spiritual artillery, if haply any of it might be pointed 
against profane rhymers, Burns states :—“ Unluckily 
for me, my wanderings led me on another side, 
within point-blank shot of their heaviest metal. 
This is the unfortunate story that gave rise to my 
printed poem ‘TheLament.’ This was a most melan- 
choly , which I, snnot yet bear to reflect on, and 
had very nearly given me one or two of the principal 
ualifications for a place among those who have lost 
le sma! ge azustaken the reckoning of ration- 


ality. I been for some days skulking from 
oovert to covert, under all the terrors of a jail; as 
Some ill-advised people had uncoupled the merciless 


eats of the law at my heels. I had taken the last 
ewell of my few friends ; my chest was on the road 
to Greenock ; I had composed the last song I should 
ever measure in Caledonia, ‘The Gloomy Night is 
Gathering Fast,’ when a letter from Dr Blacklook te 
a friend of mine overthrew all my schemes, by open- 
ing new pros to my poetic ambition.” 

a ;” Gilbert Burns says, ‘te 
mention that ‘The Lament’ was composed on that 
unfortunate passage in his matrimonial history 
which I have mentioned in my letter to Mrs Dun- 
we, {alluding to his connexion with Jean Armour.} 
After the first distraction of his feelings had sub- 
sided, that connexion could no longer be concealed. 
Robert durst not engage with a family in his poor un- 
settled state, but was anxious to shield his partner 
by every means in his power, from the consequences 





* Phelter $ Barren. 


Alas 


Oh! can she bear so base a heart, 


So lost to honour, lost to truth, 


As from the fondest lover part, 


may be unsmooth ! 


The Pee husband of her youth! 
! life’s path 
Her way may lie through ropgh distress ! 


Then, who her pangs and pains will soothe, 


Her sorrows share, and make them less? 


Ye wingéd hours that o’er us pase’d, 


Enraptured more, the more enjoy’d, 


Yuur dear remembrance in my breast. 


My fondly-treasured thoughts employ’d. 


That breast, how dreary now, and void, 


For her too scanty once of room ! 


Even every ray of hope destroy'd, 


And not a wish to gild the gloom! 


The morn that warns th’ approaching day, 


Awakes me up to toil and woe: 


I see the hours in long arra: 
That I must pufice: lingering: slow. 


Tl many a 


and many a throe 
Keen re ‘ mf 


ection’s direful train, 


Must wring my soul, ere Phebus, low, 


Shall kiss the distant, western main. 


are when my nightly couch I iry, 


‘d out with care and grief, 


re 
My toil-beat nerves, and tear-worn eye, 


Keon watchings with the nightly thie? s 
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gee LTE SSI SI DO DOE Sp ELIA ELD ALLELE ieee os ann nnemmeenmememand eee pe onemabtanpy 
thou, beneath random bield? of their impradence. It agree}, ther 
Bat ‘oa or aia oie that they should make + lant acto : 
Adorus the histie! stibble-field, shar hes an aid an oe ular . priva : Pigeon ‘ 
Unseen, earl that she should remain wict ber futher til i 
There, in th might Led lt reel 2 put the means of sup 
ay ee oar eid ehl ee how 4 does Sai wound itself, 
Thoanies thy me ee ise; And sweet affection prove the spring of wae!” 
But now the share uptears hy hed. Hes 


ye 





Bren aay ry ait bitter, brings relief, 
From mich « horror-breathing night. 


O thon bright queen, who o’er th’ expanse, 

Now t reign’st, with boundless sway ! 
Of, has thy silent- marking yisece 

Observed us, fondly wandering, stray ! 
The time, unheeded, sped away, 

While love's luxurious pulse beat high 
Beneath thy silver-gleaming ray, 

ual kin eye. 


To mark the mut 
Oh! scenes in strong remembrance set! 
Scenes never, never, to return 
Scenes, if in stupor I forget, 
Again I feel, nI burn! 
From every joy and plese torn, 
Life’s weary vale I’ll wander through ; 
hopeless, comfortless, Ill mourn 
A fai woman’s broken vow. 


DESPONDENCY : 
AN ODE. 


& sorrow or a cross is half conquered when, by telling 
it, some dear friend becomes, as it were, a sharer in 
it. Burns poured out his troubles in verse with 
@ like result. Le says, ‘‘I think it is one of the 
greatest pleasures attending a poetic genius, that we 
ean give our woes, cares, joys, and loves, an em- 
bodied form in verse, which to me is ever immediate 
ease.” 


Oppress’D with grief, oppress’d with car 
A burden more thun I can bear, 
I set me down and sigh: 
O life! thou art a galling load, 
Along a rough, @ weary road, 
To wretches such as 1! 
Dim, backward, as I cast my view, 
What sickening scenes appear ! 
What sorrows yet may pierce me thruagh, 
Too justly 1 may fear! 
Still caring, despairing, 
Must be my bitter doom : 
My woes here shall close ne’er, 
bat with the closiug tomb! 


Happy, ye sons of busy life, 

Who, vt to the bustling strife, 
No other view regard ! 

Even when the wish « end ’s denied, 

Yet while the busy means are plied, 
They bring their own reward : 

Whilst I, a hope-abandon’d wight, 
Unfitted with an aim, 

Meet every sad returning night 
And joyless morn the same; 

You, bustling, and justling, 
Forget each grief and pain 
listless, yet restless, 

Find every prospect vain. 


tal a the recut pa ; 

0, all-forge , all-forgo 

Within hi humble cell, 

The cavern wild with tavgling roots, 

Sits o’er his newly gather’d fruits, 
Beside his crystal well ! 

Or, haply, to his evening thought, 
By ented stream, 

The ways of men are distant brought, 
A faint collected dream ; 





| 





{rea 


While , and raising 
His thoughts to Heaven on high, 
As, wand'ring, meand'ring, 

He viowa solemn aky. ‘ 


Than I, no lonely hermit placed 
Where never human footstep traced, 
Less fit to play the part; 
The lucky moment to improve, 
And just to atop, and just to move, 
With self-respecting art : 
But, ah! those pleasures, loves, and joye 
Which I too keenly taste, 
The solitary can despise, 
Oan want, and yet be blest! 
He needs not, he heeds not, 
Or human love or hate, 
Whilst I here must cry here 
At perfidy ingrate ! 


Oh! enviable, early days, 
‘When dancing thoughtless pleasure's mase, 
To care, to guilt unknown ! 
How ill exchanged for riper times, 
To feel] the follies, or the crimes, 
eo es re ee 
e tiny elves that tless spo 
Like linnets in the bush, — 
Ye little know the ills ye court, 
When manhood is your wish! 
The losses, the crosses, 
That »*tive man engage! 
The fears all, the tears all, 
Of dim declining age! 





ODE TO RUIN 


Ourrile says :—-‘‘It appears from internal evidence that 


the above lines were composed in 1786, when ‘ Hun 
gry Ruin had him in the wind.’ The ‘dart’ that 


‘Cut my dearest tie, 
And quivers in my heart,’ 


ia evidently an allusion to his separation from hie 
‘bonny Jean.’ Burns seems to have glanced into 
futurity with a prophetic eye: images of misery and 
woe durkened the distant vista: and when he looked 
back on his career he saw little to console him.— : I 
have been, this morning,’ he observes, ‘taking a 
peep through, as Young rae | says, “The daik pos- 
tern of time longelapsed” ‘T'was a rueful prospect! 
What a tissue of thoughtlessness, weakness, and 
folly! My hfe reminded me of a ruined temple. 
What strength, what proportion, in some parts! 
What unpightly gaps, what prostrate ruins in others ! 
I kneeled down before the Father of mercies and 
said, “ Father, I have sinned against heaven. and in { 
thy sight, and am no more worthy to be ealled thy 
won.” Lrose, eased and strengthened,’ ” : 


ALL hail! inexorable lord ! 
At whose destruction-breathing word 
The mightiest empires fall ! 
Thy cruel, woe-delighted train, 
The ministers of grief and pain, 
A sullen welcome, all! 
With stern-resolved, despairing eye, 
I see each aiméd ‘ 
For one has cut my dearest tie, 
Ani quivers in my heart. 
Then lowering and pouring, 
me Lats tras aaa A pel 
oug ck'ning and black’ning, 
Round my devoted head. 


And thou grim power, by lite abhorr’d, 
While life a pleasure can afford, 





at. 28.) 


Oh! ‘hear a ‘wretch’s prayer ! 
No more I ‘shrink appalld afraid 
I oourt, I beg thy friendly aid 
To close this scene of care | 
When shall my soul, in silent peace, 
My sweaty henct ite throbblngs 
bold mouldering in the clay? 
No fear more, no tear more, 
To stain my lifeless face ; 
bers ty and grasped 
Within thy cold embrace! 





r) 
, 
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ADDRESS OF BEELZEBUB 
©O THE PRESIDENT OF THE HIGHLAND SOOIETY. 


"he history of this poem {s as follows :—‘' On Tuesday, | 
May 23, there was a meeting of the Highland Society 
at London for the encourugement of the fisheries in | 
the Highlands, &c. Three thousand pounds were 
immediutely subscribed by eleven gentlemen present 
for this particular purpose. The Eurl of Breadalbane 
informed the meeting that five hundred persons had 
agreed to emigrate from the estates of Mr Macdonald 
of Glengarry ; that they had subscribed money, pur- | 
chased ships, &c., to carry their design into effect. 
The noblemen and gentlemen agreed to co-Operate 
with Government to frustrate their design ; and to | 
recommend to the principal noblemen and gentlemen 
in the Highlands to endeavour to prevent emigration, 
by improving the fisheries, agriculture, and manufac- 
tures, and particularly to enter into a subscription 
for that parpose.” This appeared in the Edinburgh 
Advertiser of 30th May 1786. Remembering the out- 
cry made a few years aso against Highland evictions, 
we cannot help being somewhat surprised at the 

oet’s indignation. kenzie of Applecross, who 

gures in the poem, was a liberal landowner, Mr 
Knox, in his tour of the Highlands, written about the 
same time as the Address, states that he had re- 
linquished all feudal claims upon the labour of his 
tenants, paying them for their labour. The Address 
first appeared in the Scot's Magazine with the follow- 
Ing heading :—* To the Right Honourable the Eur! of 
Brendalbane, President of the Right Honourable and 
Honourable the Highland Society, which met on the 
28d of May last, at the Shakespeare, Oovent Garden, 
to concert ways and means to frustrate the designs of 
five hundred Ifghlanders, who, as the Society were 
informed by Mr M—— of A——8, were 80 suda- 
cious us to attempt an escape from their lawful lords 
and masters, whose Property they were, by emigrat- 
ing from the lands of Mr Macdonald of drei f to 
are wilds of Canada, in search of that fantastic thing 

BERTY.” 





Long life, my lord, and health be yours, 
Unscaith’d by hunger’d Highland boors ;1 
Lord, grant nae duddie® desperate beggar, 
Wi’ dirk, claymore, or rusty trigger, 

May twin auld Scotland o’ a life 

She likes—as lambkins like a knife. 
Faith, you and A-—s were right | 
To keep the Highland hounds in sight ; 

T doubt na! they wad bid nae better 

Then let them ance out owre the water ; 
Then up amang thae lakes and seas 

They 11 mak what rules and laws they please; 
Some daring Hanoook, or a Franklin, — 

Muay set their Highland bluid a-ranklin’ ; 
Some Washington again may head them, 

Or some Montgomery, fearless lead them, 
Till God knows what may be effected 

When by such heads and hearts directed— 
Poor dunghill eons of dirt and mire 

May to Patrician rights aspire ! 

Nae sage Notth, now, nor sager Sackville, 

To watch and premier o’er the pack vile, 


: 4 Giedhoppers. 3 Ragged. ; 
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And whare will ye get Howes and Clinteus 

fo bring them to a right repentanos, 

To cowe the rebel generation, 

And save the honour o’ the nation? 

They and be damn’d! what right hae thay 

To meat or sleep, or light 0’ day ? 

Far less to sare pell hr hed, or freedom 

But what your lordship likes to gie them? 
But hear, my lord! Glengarry, hear! 

Your hand ’s owre light on them, I fear ! 

Your factors, grieves, trustees, and bailies, 

I canna say but they do gaylies ;} 

They lay aside a’ tender mercies, 

And tirl the hallions to the birses ; * 

Yet while they ’re only pone and herriet,? 

They ’ll keep their stubborn Highland spirit ; 

But smash them ! crash them a to mpaila ! 4 

and rot bg well aca neues 
e young , 8 them to the v3 

Let vail Bory abit mak them sober ! 

The hizzies, if they ’re aughtlins fuwsont,’ 

Let them in Drury Lane be lesson’d ! 

And if the wives and dirty brats 

E’en thigger § at your doors and yetta,® 

Flaffan wi’ duds and gray wi’ beas’,?¢ 

Frightin’ awa’ your deucks and geese, 

Get out a horsewhip or a jowler,!! 

The langest thong, the fiercest growler, 

And gar 13 the tatter’d gypsies pack 

Wi’ a their bastards on their back! 

Go on, 10y lord! I lang to meet you, 

And ip my house at hame to greet you ; 

Wi’ common lords ye shanna mingle, 

The benmost neuk !3 beside the ingle,'4 

At my right han’ assign’d your seat, 

*Tween Herod's hip and Polycrate,— 

Or if you on your station tarrow,'6 

Between Almagro and Pizarro, 

A seat, I’m sure ye’re weel deservin’t ; 

And till ye come—Your humble servant, 

BEELZEBUB, 
June lat, Anno Mundi, 5790 [a.p. 1788. ] 








A DREAM. 


The publication of ‘‘The Dream” in the Edinburgh 
edition of the poems, according to many, did much 
to injure the poet with the dispensers of Hovevitsent 
patronage. Mrs Dunlop and others endeavoured in 
vain to prevent its publication. The free-spoken and 
humorous verses of Burns contrast oddly with the 
servile ode of Warton, which Burns represents him- 
self as huving fallen asleep in reading. 


“‘Thoughts, words, and deeds, the statute blames 
with reason ; 
But surely dreams were ne’er indicted treason.” 


On reading in the public papers the Laureate’s ‘ Ode," 








1 Pretty well. 2 And strip the clowns to the skin, 
8 Sold out and despoiled. $ Ohips. 

5 Bankrupts. ¢ Whip. 

* The girls if they be at all handsome. 

8 Beg. 9 Gatrs. 
10 Fluttering in rags and gray with vermin. 

11 A dog. 12 Mako. 

The innermost corner, 1¢ Fire place. 
16 Complain. 


* Thomas Warton then filled this office. His ode fos 
June 4, 1786, begius as follows :— 
‘When Freeuom nursed her native fire 
In ancient Greece, and ruled the lyre, 
Her bards disdainful, from the tyrant’s brow, 


The tinsel gifts of flattery tore, 
But paid to guiltless power their willing vow, 
And to the throne of virtuous ” ko, 
On these verses, the rhymes of the m hie ire bard name 
be allowed to form an odd enoug a 


Omamuzns. 





ADDERS. 


ici to your Ma ! 
eaven ougeens your 

On pe Hes new birthday ye see, 
A humble poet wishes ! 

My bardship here, at your levee, 
On sio a day as this ta, 

Is sure an uncouth sight to see, 
Among thae birthday dresses 

See fine this day. 


« see ye re complimented thrang, 

By many a lord and lady ; 
**God save the king” ’s a cuckoo sang 
mse ayn easy =~ aye; 

e » a vena g 

Wr’ rhymes aesl-karn'd aad ready, 
Wad gar ye trow! ye ne’er do wrang, 

But aye unerring steady, 

On sic a day. 


For me, before a monarch’s face, 
er hpeaia ’ carpe a 
or neither pension, post, nor place, 
Am I your humble debtor : 
ss, Ce reflection on your graoe, 
our kingship to bespatter ; 
There ’s mony waur? been o’ the race, 
And aiblins® ane been better 
Than you this day. 


"Tis very true, my sovereign king, 
My skill may weel be doubted : 
But facts are chiels that winna ding, 
And downa® be disputed : 
Your royal nest, beneath your wing, 
Is e’en right reft and clouted,® | 
And now the third part of the string, 
less, will gang about it 
Than did ae day.* 


Far be't frae me that I aspire 
To blame your legislation, 

Or sy, ve wisdom want, or fire, 
To rule this mighty nation ! 

But, faith! I muckle doubt, my sire, 
Ye ’ve trusted ministration 

To chaps,’ wha, in a barn or byre, 
Wad better fill’d their station 

Than courts yon «ay. 


And now ye ve gien auld Britain peace, 
Her broken shins to plaister : 

Your sair taxation does her fleece, 
Till she has scarce a tester : 

For me, thank God, my life ’s a lease, 
Nae bargain wearing faster, 

Or, faith! I fear that wi’ the geese, 
i shortly boost® to pasture 

I’ the oraft some day. 

I’m no mistrusting Willie Pitt, 
When taxes he enlarges, 

(And Will's a true guid fallow’s get, + 
A name not envy spairges, )® 


Ceiparanct a 
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1 Would make you believe $ Many 

® Perhaps 4 Beat. § Will not, 

¢ Broken and patched. ? Fellows. 

t Behoved. ® 

® In this verse the t alludes to the immense cur 


tatlment of the Briti 


dominion at the close of the 
American Pali and the cession of the tefritory 
n 


of 


[176 
ern etamrmepiemeoe, allanipheel pediniteete! hop 
That te 

Fa intends pay, your Golf, 
Fat Godan! Yat ane anving to 
kad bone ¢ day. 


Adieu, my liege! may Freedom geck - 
Beneath your high protection ; 
And may you rax* Oorruption’s neck, 
And gie her for dissection ! 
But since I’m here, I ‘ll no neglest, 
<—o loyal, true mage 
y your queen, with due respect, 
fealty and subjection 
This great birthday. 
Bail, Maj Most Excellent! 
While nobles strive to please ye, 
Will ye accept a compliment 
A simple poet gies ye? 
Thae bonnie bairn-time,* Heaven has lent 
Still higher may they heeze4 ye 
In bliss, till fate some day is sent, 
For ever to release ye 
Frae care that day. 


Eat ySar Highest o’ Wales, 





ghness fairly, 

Down pleasure’s stream, wi’ swelling sails 
I’m tauld ye’re driving rarely ; 

But some day ye may gnaw your nails, 
And curse your folly sairly, 

That e’er ye brak Diana’s pales, 
Or rattled dice wi’ Charlie,t 

By night or day. 


Yet aft a ragged cowte’s® been knowa 
To mak a noble aiver; 

So, ye may doucely? fill a throne, 
For w’ their clish-ma-claver 38 

There, him at Agincourt t wha shone, 
Few better were or braver : 

And yet, wi funny, queer Sir John,§ 
He was an unco shaver ® 

For mony a day. 


For you, right reverend Osnaburg, || 
Nane sets the lawn-sleeve sweeter, 
Although a ribbon at your lug 
Wad been a dress completer : 
As ye disown yon paughty!® dog 
hat bears the keys o’ Peter, 
Then, swith! and get a wife to hug, 
Or, trouth! yell stain the mitre 
Some luckless day. 


Young, royal T Breeka,{ I learn, 
Ye've lately come athwart her ; 
A glorious galley,** stem and stern, 
eel rigg’d for Venus’ barter ; 





1 Lift her head. 3 Stretch. 8 Childrea. 
¢ Raise 5 Colt. ¢ Horse, 

7 Wisely. § Idle scandal. 

® A humorous wag. 1® Haughty. 


word child in Scotland The above stanza is net ths 
only testimony of adiniration which Burns pays to the 


Pen he sup for tbe nary eng vb, en 
n the supplies for the na voted, 
1786, Captain Macbride counselled some 


changes 
that force, particularly the giving up of 64- ahi 
which occasioned a good edt of disenasion, peta ty 
+ The Right Hon. Oharles James Fox, 
$ Ls oh enry Vi—-B. 
n Falstaff—vide Shakespeare,—2. 
The Duke of York. 
William IV., then Duke of Clarence, 
Alluding to the newspaper account of a sevistn 


Goulaiana ‘ 
* Gait, gett, or gyte, a homely substitute for the oval sailor’s amour. 







that she ‘Tl 
meee eet 
tiene 
Onme fall that day. 


Yeo, lastly, bonny blossoms a’ 
Ye ro ; lassen dainty. 


Heaven mak you guid as weel as braw, 
And gie you a-plenty : 
But sneer na British boys awa’, 


For kings are unco scant aye ; ? 
And German gentles are but sma’, 
They ’re better just than want aye 
On ony day. 


God bless you a’! consider now, 
Ye ’re unco muckle dautit ; 3 

But ere the course o’ life be through, 
It may be bitter sautit : 3 

And I hae seen their coggie fu’,* 
Thit yet hae tarrow’t 5 at it ; 

But or the day was done, I trow, 
The laggen they hae clautit 6 

Fu’ clean that day. 


THE HOLY FAIR." 


his is by far the ablest of the satires Burns levelled at 
the Church ; and his worst enemies could not avoid 
confessing that it was as well deserved as it was 
clever. Scenes such as the poet describes had be- 
come a scandal and a disgrace tothe Church. The 
poem was met by a storm of abuse from his old 
enemies; but, amid all their railings, they did not 
fail to lay it to heart, .nd from that time forward 
there was a manifest Improvement in the bearing of 
ministers and people on such occasions. This is not 
the least of its merits in the eyes of his countrymen 
of the Fresent day. Notwithstanding the daring 
levity of some of its allusions and incidents, the poet 
has strictly confined himself to the sayings and 
doings of the assembled multitude—the sacred rite 
itaelf is never once mentioned. 

Open-air sacramental services, conducted in the pre- 
sence of huge mobs, are not uncommon, we believe, 
at the present day in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, The writer of this has witnessed several 
such, Twenty years ago, he remembers being pre- 
sent at a huge gathering of the kind, the population 
of half a county being collected together, many 
having come a distance of more than twenty miles— 
some on foot, others on horseback, in gigs, and carts, 
During the earl pant of the day, decorum was pretty 
well sanintalned, ut towards the afternoon the crowd 
kept moving backwards and forwards, as if at a 
country fair. Bands of lads and lasses, and douce, 
sober seniors, were more intent on go sip and ene 
Joying the refreshments, which the great majority had 
brought with them in abundance, than in listen- 
ing to the exhausted ministers. Round the out 
skirts of the great crowd, knots of people were 
squatted on the grass, gossiping freely about family 
and country matters, while ‘‘the luntin pipe” went 
from mouth to mouth, men and women smoking 
vigorously, and ‘‘the sneeshin’ mill” passed from 
hand to hand. By the rural population, even when 
the services are conducted decorously in the church, 
the Sacramental Sabbath is looked forward to as a 
day when friends and acquaintances will meet who 
have seldom more than two or three such opportuni- 
ties In a year. The audience is not confined to 
the parish in which the celebration takes place, many 
people attending the communion from a dozen 
meighbouring parishes. The preaching season, as 








i male fg scarce, $ Too much flattered. 
8 Salted. ¢ Platter full, § Grumbied. 
* They have scraped out the dish. 


* Holy Fair is a common phrase in the west of Scot- 
‘end for a sacramental occasion.—-B. 
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§9 


it f% sometimes termed, is a peridd of exoiterhdat 
fo the preachers as well as the jwople, many ef them 
peor 4 the opportunity the gives of exes 
cising their eloquence ina new scene. There was ne 
drinking observable durizg the services ; but in the 
evening the change-houses of the various 
throughout the district presunted no very edify 
spectacle. 


‘A robe of seeming truth and trust 

Hid crafty observation ; 

And secret hung, with poison'd cru-t. 
The dirk o: Defumation : 

A mask that sue the gorget show’a, 
Dye-varying on the pigeon ; 

And for a mantle, large and broad, 
He wiapt him in Religion.” 

— Hypocrisy a-la-Moda 


Upon a simmer Sunday morn, 
When Nature's face is fair, 
I walkéd forth to view the corn, 
And snuff the caller? air. 
The rising sun owre Galston* muirs, 
Wi?’ glorious light was glintin’ ;? 
The hares were hirplin® down the furs, 
The lav’rocks they were chantin’ 
Fu’ sweet that day. 


As lightsomely I glower’d® abroad, 
To see a scene sae gay, 

Three hizzies,® early at the rvad, 
Cam skelpin’ up the way; 

Twa had manteeles o’ dolefu’ black, 
But ane wi’ lyart? lining ; 

The third, that gaed a-wee a-back, 
Was in the fashion shining 

Fw’ gay that day. 


The twa appear’d like sisters twin, 
In feature, form, and claes ; 
Their visage, wither’d, lang, and thin, 
And sour as ony slaes : 
The third cam up, hap-step-and-lowp, 
As light as ony lambie, 
And wi’ a curchie low did stoop, 
As soon as e’er she saw me, 
Fu’ kind that day. 


Wi’ bonnet aff, quoth I, ‘‘ Sweet lasa, 
I think ye seem to ken me; 

I’m sure I’ve seen that bonny face, 
But yet I canna name ye.” 

Quo’ she, and laughin’ as she spak, 
And taks me by the hands, 

‘Ye, for my sake, hae gien the feck® 
Of a’ the ten comman 

A screed some day. 


**My name is Fun—your crony dear, 
e nearest friend ye hae; 
And this is roe sabes here, . 
And that ’s Hypocrisy. 
I’m gaun to Mauchline holy fair, 
To spend an hour in daffin’ ;9 ' 
Gin yell go there, yon runkled pair, i 
e will get famous laughin’, 
At them this day.” 


Quoth I, “With a’ my heart, I’ do’t, =; 
I'll get my Sunday’s sark '” on, 
And meet you on the holy spot; 
Faith, we’se hae fine remarkin’!” 


1 Fresh. 2 Glancing. 8 Limping. 
: aa : cee . Menage ‘ 
ra’ s t. ” 
Pay hind os port. 
* The adjoining parish to Mauchline { 
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Then I hame at crowdie-tine,? 
And gel made nie see: 


Pee ee to side, 
i aw , 
ey een dro that day, 


Here farmers gash,? in ridin’ graith,® 
Gaed hoddin’‘ by their cotters ; 
There, swankies® yo 
Are springin’ owre the gutters ; 
The lasses, skelpin’ barefit, thrang, 
In silks and scarlets glitter ; 
Wi’ sweet-milk cheese, in mony a whang,® 
And farls,’” baked wi’ butter, 
Fo’ crump that day. 


When by the plate we set our nose, 
Weel heapd up wi’ ha’pence, 
A greedy glower Black-bonnet * throws, 
And we maun draw our tippence. 
Then in we go to see the show, 
On every side they ’re gath’rin’, 
Some carrying dails,® some chairs and stools, 
Aud some are busy bleth’rin’® 
ight loud that day. 


Here stands a shed to fend the showers, 
and screen our country gentry, 

There Racer Jess, t and twa-three whores, 
Arve blinkin’ at the entry. 

Here sits a raw of tittlin’ 9 jades, 
Wi’ heaving breast and bare neck, 

And there a batch o’ wabster lad 
Blackguarding frae Kilmarnock, 

For fun this day. 


Here, some are thinkin’ on their sins, 
And some upo’ their claes ; 

Ane curses feet that fyled 2! his shins, 
Anither sighs and prays: 

On this hand sits a chosen swatch,!* 
W? screw’d-up, grace-proud faces ; 

On that a set o’ chaps at watch, 
Thrang winkin’ on the lasses 

To chairs that day. 


Oh, happy is that man and blest! 
Nae wonder that it pride him! 
‘Whase ain dear lass, that he likes best, 
Comes clinkin’ down beside him ! 
Wi’ arm ropueed on the chair-back, 
He sweetly does compose him ; 
Which, by degrees, slips round her neck, 
An’s loof!3 upon her bosom, 
Unkenn’d that day. 


Now a’ the congregation o’er 
Is silent expectaticn : 

For Moodie t apecls 14 the holy door, 
Wi’ tidiugs o’ damnation. 


1 Breakfast-time, 2 Sensible. 3 Attire, 
4 Jogging. 8 Striplings. 6 Out, 

7 Cakes 8 Planks, or boards, to sit on. 
® Chatting. 1¢ Whispering. 11 Soiled. 
18 Rample. 13 Hand, 4 Climbs. 


* A colloquial appellation bestowed on the church 
elders or deacons, who in landward parishes in the 
olden thme generally wore black bonnets on Sundays, 
when they officiated at ‘the plate” in making the usual 


collection for the poor.—MoTHERWELL. 


The foliowiag notice of Racer Jess appeared in the 
newspapers of February 1818 :—‘“‘ Died at Mauchline a 
few weeks since, Janet Gibson, consigned to immor- 
‘ality by Burns in his ‘ Holy Fair,’ under the turf appel 

om of ‘Racer Jess.’ She was the daughter of ‘ Poosie 


Nanstfe,’ who 
remarkable for her pedestrian 
ran long distances for a wager.’ 


in braw braid claith, 


1 Unearthly. 


-_— ee 


rosecution of Dr M‘Gill, on which 
rs ced en The ape Alarm.” 
your among the orthodox , though much 
inferior in ability to the heterodoe iilniat ot 
ancient burgh. 
‘ Ed appear a of dame vil Goce of 
@, recently conducted some v controv: 
under the title of ‘Common Sense.” Some local one 
mentators are of opinion that he. and not the personi 
fied abstraction, is meant. 
§ A street 50 called which faces the tent in Mauchline, 
-B_ The same street in which Jean Armour lived. 
The Rev. Mr Miller, afterwaras minister of Kil. 


res in ‘The Jolly Beggars,’ She was 
powers, and sometimes 


t hame had sent him 
Wi’ fright that dey. 


Hear how he clears the points o’ faith 
Wi’ rattlin’ and wi’ thumpin’ ! 

Now meekly cakn, now wild in wrath, 
He’s stampin’ and he's jumpin’! 

His lengthen'd chin, his turn’d-up snout, 
His eldritch! squeal, and gestures, 

Oh, how they fire the heart devout, 
Like cantharidian plasters, 

On sic a day! 


But, hark! the tent has changed its voice! 
There's peace and rest nae langer: 
For a’ the real judges rise, 
They canna sit for anger. 
Smith* opens out his cauld harangues 
On practice and on morals; 
And aff the godly pour in thrangs, 
To gie the jara and lis 
A lift that day. 


What signifies his barren shine 
Of moral powers and reason ? 
His English style, and gesture fine, 
Are a’ clean out o’ season. 
Like Socrates or Antonine, 
Or some auld pagan heathen, 
The mora] man he does define, 
But ne’er a word o° faith in 
That’s right that day. 


In guid time comes an antidote 
ek sic poison’d nostrum ; 
For Peebles, frae the Water-fit, t 
Ascend» the vad rostrum : 
See, up he’s got the Word o’ God, 
And meek and mim* has view’d it, 
While Common Senset has ta’en the road, 
And ’s aff and up the Cowgate,§ 
ast, fast, that day. 


Wee Miller|] neist the guard relieves, 
And orthodoxy raibles,* 





3 Prizly. 3 Rattles. 


failing assistant at the Mauchline sacraments. His 
personal appearance and style of oratory were exactly 
such as described by the poet. 
terrors of the law. On one occasion, he told the audi- 
ence that ef would find the text in John viil. 44 but 
it was 80 app! 
of his r 
of your father the devil.” 
* Mr (afterwards Dr) George Smith, minister of Gal- 
ston—the same whom the poet introduces, in a different 
feeling, under the appellation of Irvine-side, in ‘‘The 
Kirk’s Alarm.” Burns meant on this occasion to com- 
pliment him on his rational mode of preaching, but the 
reverend divine regarded the stanza as satirical. 
t The Rev. Mr (afterwards Dr) William Peebles, 
minister of Newton-upon-Ayr, sometimes named, from 
its situation, the Wi 


He dwelt chiefly on the 


cable to their case that there was no need 
ing it to them. The verse begins, ‘‘ Ye are 


ater-fit, and the moving hand in the 
account he 3s intro- 
He was in great 


ers of that 


¢ Moodie was the minister of Riccartun, and one of maurs. He was of remar low statere, but enor 
the heroes of ‘‘The Twa Herds.” 





He was a never- mous girth. Burns belleved 


at the time to lene at 








| aT, 28. 


Fee e anraanametitneeen lenin mmOmenente hte vlieibbliaell 

oe in his heart he weel believes 
And thinks it auld wives fables: 

But, faith! the birkie wants a manse, 

cannily he hums them ; 

Alt his carnal wit and sense 
Like ins-ways' o’ercomes him 
At times that day. 


Now but and ben the change-house fills 
Wi’ yill-caup commentators : 
Here’s orying out for bakes? and gills, 
And there the pint-stoup clatters ; 
While thick and thrang, and Joud and lang, 
Wi’ logic and wi’ Scripture, 
They raise a din, that, in the end, 
Is like to breed a rupture 
O’ wrath that day. 


Leeze me on drink! it gies us mair 
Than either school or college : 
It kindles wit, it waukens lair, 
It pangs® us fuu o’ knowledge. 
Be’t whisky gill, or penny wheep, 
Or ony stronger potion, 
It never fails, on drinking deep, 
To kittle* up our notion 
By night or day. 


The lads and lasses blithely bent, 
To mind baith sani and body, 

Sit round the table wel content, 
And steer about the toddy. 

¢ On this ane’s dress, and that ane’s1 uk, 

They ’re making observations ; 

While some are cozie i’ the neuk,5 
And forming assignations 

To meet some day. 





But now the Lord’s ain trumpet touts, 
Till a’ the hills are rarin’, 

And echoes back return the shouts, 
Black Russell* is na RRS : 

His piercing words, like Highland swords, 

vide the joints and marrow; 

His talk o’ hell, whare devils dwell; 

Our vera sauls does harrow t 
W? fright that day. 


A vast, unbottom’d, boundless pit, 
Fill'd fu’ o’ lowin’ brunstane, 
Whase ragin’ flame, and scorchin’ heat, 
Wad melt the hardest whunstane! 
The cea start up wi’ fear, 
And think they hear 1t roarin’, 
When presently it does appear 
*T was but some neibor snorin’ 
Asleep that day. 


*Twad be owre lang a tale to tell . 
How mony stories past, 

And how they crowded to the yill 
When they were a’ dismist: 








— 


1 Like hafflins-ways = almost, § Bisco 
$ Grams ‘ . Rouse, 


5 Snug in the corner. 


wan Goreingris Bence poceeiy we ate 
eprecia e whole poem, is ve 
retarded Miller's advancement. ee 

* The Rev. John Russell, at this time minister of the 
pe of ease, Kilmarnock, afterwards minister of 
Btirling—one of the heroes of “The Twa Herds.” ‘He 
was,” says a correspondent of Ounningham’s, “the 
moat tremendous man I ever saw: Black Hugh Mac- 
ppt was a beauty in comparison. His voice was 

© thunder, and his sentiments were such as must 
have shocked any class of hearers in the least more re- 
fined than those whom he usally addressed.” 

t Shakespeare's “Bamlet.”— 3B. 
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How drink gaed round, in and oa’ 
Among the forms and tecch : a 
And cheese and b frae women’s lapa, 
Was dealt about in lunches, 
And dauds! that day. 


In comes a gaucie,® gash? guidwife, 
And sits down by the fire, 
Syne draws her kebbuck* and her knife; 
The lasses they are shyer. 
The auld | Serer about the grace, 
Frae side to side they bother, 
Till some ane by his bonnet lays, 
And gies them’t like a tether 
Fw’ lang that day. 


Waesucks!5 for him that gets nae lass, 
Or lasses that hae naething ! 
Sma’ need has he to say a grace, 
Or melvie® his braw claithing! 
O wives, be mindfw’ ance yerse 
How bonny lads ye wanted, 
And dinna, for a kebbuck-heel,? 
Let lasses be affronted 
On sic a day! 


Now Clinkumbell, wi’ rattlin’ tow, 
Begins to jow and croon ;8 

Some swagger hame, the best they dow,® 
Some wait the afternoon. 

At slaps?° the billies!! halt a blink, 
Till lasses strip their shoon: 

Wi’ faith and hope, and love and drink, 
They're a’ in famous tune 

For crack that day. 


How mony hearts this day converts 
O’ sinners and o” lasses! 
Their hearts o’ stune, gin night, are gane, 
As saft as ony flesh is. 
There’s some are fou o’ love divine, 
There’s some are fou o’ brandy; 
And mony jobs that day begin 
May end in houghmuagandy |4 
Some ither day. 


VERSES ON A SCOTCH BARD, 
GONE TO THE WEST INDIES. 


The following playfully personal lines were written by 
the poet when he thought he was about to leave the 
country in 1786 for Jamaica :— 


A’ YE wha live by sowps o’ drink, 
A’ ye wha live by crambo-clink, !% 
A’ ye wha live and never think, 
Come, mourn wi’ me! 
Our billie ’s gien us a’ a jink,* 
And owre the sea. 
Lament him a’ ye rantin’ core, 
Wha dearly like a random splore,!5 
Nae mair he'll join the merry roar 
In sociul key; 
For now he’s taken anither shore, 
And owre the sea! 


The bonny lasses weel may wiss him, 
And in their dear petitions place him ; 





1 Lum 3 Fat. 3 fa 
a a ae 
eese-crus ing an : 

10 Breaches in fences. : i fads. 
12 Fornication. 18 Versifyivg 
 Frohe 


14 *¢ Our friend has eluded us.” 


The vidows, wi da bless 
‘tlows, wives, an< wey bie tim, 


For weel I wat! they'll sairly miss him 
That's ovre the see! 


O Fortune, they hae room to grumble! 
Hadst thou ta’en aff some arowey bummle? 
Wha can do nought but I bos and famble,4 
*Twad been nae ples ; 
But he was gleg‘ as ony wumble,® 
That's owre the sen ! 


Auld cantie Kyle may weepers wear, 
And stain them wi’ the saut, saut tear ; 
"Twill make her poor auld heart, I fen, 
In flinders ¢ flee ; 
He was her laureate mony a year, 
ts owre the sen! 


He saw misfortune’s cauld nor'’-west 


mustering up a bitter blast; 
ihe? trak his heart at last, 
11) may she be! 
So, took a berth afore the mas 
owre the sea. 


To tremble under Fortune’s cummock,® 
yfu’o’ drummock, ® 
Wi?’ his proud, todapendens stomach, 
Jould ill agree ; 
So, row’t his hurdies!° in a hammock, 
d owre the sea. 


He ne’er was gien to great misguiding, 
Yet coin his pouches Ft wadna bide in; 
Wi him it ne’er was under hiding : 
He dealt it free: 
The Muse was a’ that he took pride in 
That ’s owre the sea. 


Jamaica bodies, use him weel, 

And hap him in a cozie biel ; !2 

Ye’ll find him aye a dainty chiel,}3 
And fu’ o’ glee; 

He wadna wrang the very deil, 
That's owre the sea. 


Fareweel, my rhyme-composing billie! 
Your native soil was right ill-willie ; 
But may ye flourish like a lily, 
Now bonnilie! 
I'll toast ye in my hindmost gillie '4 
Though owre the sea! 





A BARD'S EPITAPH. 


D1 this beautiful epitaph, which Burns wrote for him- | 
self, Wordswort ae Here is a sincere and 
solemn avowal—a public declaration from his own 
will —a confession at once devont, poctical, and 
human—a history in the shape of a prophecy!” 


Is there a whim-inspiréd foo 












| 
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{ 









fr786. 


? 
Oh, puss not by! 
But, with a frater-feeling strong, 
‘ . Hare heave ¢ dick: 


Is there a man, whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the course to stec:, 
Yet runs himself life's mad career 
Wild as the wave f 
Here pause—and, through the starting tear, 
Survey this grave. 


The poor inhabitant below 
Was ot to learn, and wise to knuw, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stain’d his name ! 


Reader, attend—whether thy soul 
Soars fancy’s a beyond the pole, 
Or darkling grubs this earthly hole, 
In low pursuit ; 
Know, prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom’s root. 


pre Coa 


A DEDICATION TO GAVIN HAMILTON, 


ESQ. 


Im the following dedication of his poems to his friend, 


Gavin Hamulton, the poet does not merely confine 
himself to characterising thut generous - natured 
man, but takes the opportunity of throwing out some 
parting sarcasms at orthodoxy and its partisans :— 


EXPECT na, sir, in this narration, 

A fleechin’,! fleth’rin’? dedication 

To roose’ you up, and ca you guid, 
And sprung o’ great and noble bluid, 
Because ye’re surnamed like his Grace; 
Perhaps related to the race; 

Then when I'm tired, and sae are ye, 
Wi’ mony a fulsome, sinfu’ lie, 

Set up a face, how I stop short, 

For fear your modesty be hurt. 


This may do—maun do, sir, wi’ them wha 
Maun please the great folka for a wamefu’s¢ 
For me! sae laigh® I needna bow, 
For, Lord be thankit, I can plough , 
And when I downa® yoke a naig, 
Then, Lord be thankit, I can beg ; . 

I shall say, and that’s nae flatterin’, 
Its just sic poet, and sic patron. 


The poet, some guid angel help him, 
Or eise, I fear, some ill ane skelp’ 
He may do weel for a’ he’s Jone yet, 


But only—he’s no just begun yet. 


The patron, (sir, ye maun forgie me, 
I wine lie, come what will o me, ) 





On every hand it willallow’d be, __ u 
Owre blatel! to sock, owre proud vo mnosl?¥ |  He"s just—nae better than he shoul be 
_ __Let him draw near ; I readily and freely grant, 
And owre this grassy beep sing dool,!? ” He downa pee a poof man want; 
And drap a tear. woee* oie estaba wins oot, * 
Is there a bard of rustic song, What ance he says he winna break ib; 
Who, noteless, steals the crowds among, Tif af ha guides abus i us't, 
kaow. * Bung! ‘ rascala whyles ° wrang, 
‘guar ; 3s Wintbie. jaa [eo Even that he apace mind it lang: 
7 Silt. § Rod. 
* Meal 5 4 Wrapt his hams. 
11 Pockets 18 Warm shelter. 13 Kindly fellew. 1 Flattering, * Pawning. * Praise. 
4 My last gill. 1 Bashfal, 8 Be obsequious. ¢ Bell fal, 5 Law. ¢ Denne 
entation. ! Beat, 










But then nae thanks to him for a’ that; 


phom ye can ca’ that ; 
a but mild ; 







of Soret corr catare 

our poor , corrupt nature: 
: the best o’ moral works 

‘Mang Gentoos and Turks, 

Or hunters wild on Ponotaxi, 

Wha never heard of orthodoxy. 

That he’s the poor man’s friend in need, 

The gentleman in word and deed, 

It’s no through terror of damnation ; 

It’s just a carnal inclination. 


Morality, thou deadly bane, 

Th resid Me iiousails thou hast slain ! 
Vain is his hope whose stay and trust is 
In moral mercy, truth, and justice! 


No—stretch a point to catch a plack ;? 
Abuse a brother to his back; 

Steal through a winnock ® frae a whore, 
But point the rake that taks the door; 
Be to the poor like ony whuustane, 
And haud their noses to the gruustane, 
Ply every art o’ legal chlor . 

No matter, stick to sound believing. 


Learn three-mile prayers, and half-mile graces, 
Wi? weel-spread looves,4 and lang, wry faces ; 
Grunt up a solemn, lengthen’d groan, 

And damn a’ pate but your own; ] 
Ill warrant then, ye’re nae deceiver— 

A steady, sturdy, stanch believer. 


O ye wha leave the springs o’ Calvin, 

For gumlie* dubs of your ain delvin’! 

Ye sons of heresy and error, 

Yo’ll some day squeel in quaking terror! 
en Vengeance draws the sword in wrath, 

And in the fire throws the sheath ; 

When Ruin, with his sweeping besom, 

Just frets till Heaven commission gies him ; 

While o’er the harp pale Misery moans, 

And strikes the ever-deepening tones, 

Still louder shrieks, and heavier groans! 


Your pardon, sir, for this digression, 
I maiat forgat my Dedicution ; 

But when divinity comes ’cross me, 
My readers still are sure to lose me, 


So, sir, ye see "twas nae daft vapour, 
























































But I maturely thought it proper, 
When a’ my works I did review, 

To dedicate them, sir, to you : 

Because (ve needna tuk it ill 

I thought thom something like yoursel. 


Then patrunise them wi’ your favour, 

And I peed titioner ever —— 

Tha airalet said, ever pray ; 

But that 's a word I needna say : 

For ih toa T hae little skill o’t; 

I'm baith dead-sweer,® and wretched ill o't; 
But I'se repeat each poor men’s prayer 

That kens or hears about you, sir— 


as ne’er Misfortune's growling bark 
Howe h the dwelling o’ the Clerk ! * 
May ne’er his generous, honest heart 

¥or that same generous spirit smart ! 





# Window. 


‘A calnesthird ofa penny. 
career} iy. 5 Unwilling. 


5 Paina, ; 


* A term applied te Mr Hamilton from his havin 
pre in that ceecite to some of the county conrts. . 


&t James’s Masonic 





bonny lasses round their ta 
And seven braw fellows stout and a 
To serve their king and country weel, 
eet or pen, or pointed steel ! 
y health and peace, with mutual raya, 
o’ his days; 
ohn’a * ier-oe,! 


Shine on the eveni 
Till his wee curlie 
‘When ebbing life nae mair or, 

The last, sad, mournful rites bestow !” 


I will not wind a lang conclusion 

‘Wi’ complimentary effusion : 

But whilst your wishes and endeavours 
Are blest wi’ Fortune's smiles and favours, 
Lam, dear sir, with zeal most fervent, 


Your much indebted, humble servant. 


But if (which Powers above prevent ! ) 
That iron-h carl, Want, 
Attended in his grim advances, 
By sad mistukes and black mischances, 
hile hopes, and joys, and pleasures fly him, 
powell faved as I am, 
Your humble servant then no more; 
For who would humbly serve the poor ? 
But by a poor man’s hopes in Heaven ! 
While recollection’s power is given, 
If, in the vale of humble life, 
The victim sad of Fortune’s strife, 
I, through the tender gushing tear, 
Should recognise my master dear, 
If friendless, low, we meet together, 
Then, sir, your hand—my friend and brotner! 


eel 


INVITATION TO A MEDICAL 
GENTLEMAN 


TO ATTEND A MASONIO ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


Lodge was wont to meet in the 
small back-room of a cottage-like place of entertain. 
ment at Mauchline, kept by a person of the name of 
Munson. On the approach of St John’s day, the 24th 
of June, Burns sent the following rhymed note on 
the subject to his medical friend, Mr Mackenzie, with 
whom, it seems, he had just had some controversy 
on the subject of morals :—- 


FripaY first’s the day appointed, 
By our Right Worshipful anointed, 
To hold our grand procession ; 
To get a blade o’ Johnny's morals, 
re taste a swatch ® o’ Manson's barrels, 
I’ the way of our professivn. 
Our Master and the Brotherhood 
Wad a° be glad to see you; 
For me I would be mair than proud 
To share the mercies wi’ you. 





If death, then, wi’ akaith, then, 
Some mortal heat is hechtin’,® 
Inform him, and storm him, 
That Satarday ye ‘ll fecht * him, 
ROBERT BURNS. 
1G child, 3 fam 
8 Tiresnuing. ¢ rate 


Oe gon Hamilton, Baq., a worthy scion of a noble 
a . 





THE FAREWELL. 


# The following touching stanzas,” says Cunningham, 
were com in the autumn of 1786, when the 
aha ayo the poet darkened, and he looked to- 
wards the West Indies asa place of refuge, and per- 
haps of hope All who shared his affections are 
mentioned—his mother—his brother Gilbert —- his 
illegitimate child, Elizabeth,—whom he consigned to 
his brother's care, and for whose support he had ap- 

ropriated the copyright of his poems,—and his 
Friends Smith, Hamilton, and Aiken ; but in nothing 
he ever wrote was his affection for Jean Armour more 
tenderly or more naturally displayed.” 


“The valiant in himself, what can he suffer? 
Or what does he regard his single woes? 
~But when, alas! he multiplies himself, 
To dearer selves, to the loved tender fair, 
To those whose bliss, whose being hang upon him, 
To helpless children! then, oh, then! he feels 
The point of misery festering in his heart, 
And weakly weeps his fortune like a coward. 
Such, such am I !—undone !”’ 
—THoMsON's Edward and Eleanora. 


FAREWELL, old Scotia’s bleak domains, 
Far dearer than the torrid plains 
Where rich ananas blow! 
Farewell, a mother’s blessing dear ! 
A brother’s sigh! a sister’s tear ! 
My Jean’s heart-rending throe ! 
Farewell, my Beas! though thou ’rt bereft 
Of my parental care ; 
A faithful brother I have left, 
My part 10 him thou ’lt share! 
Adieu too, to you too, 
My Smith, my bosom frien’ ; 
When kind] foe mind me, 
Oh, then befriend my Jean! 


What bursting anguish tears my heart ! 
rom thee, my Jeanie, must I part! 
hou, weeping, answerest, ‘‘ No!” 
Alas! misfortune stares my face, 
And eo to ruin and disgrace, | 
I, for thy sake, must go! 
Thee, Hamilton and Aiken dear, 
A grateful, warm, adieu! 
I, with a much-indebted tear, 
Shall still remember you ! 
All hail then, the gale then, 
Wafta me from ee, dear shore ! 
Tt rustles and whistles— 
T ‘ll never see thee more! 


LINES WRITTEN ON A BANK-NOTE. 


The bank-note, on the back of which these charac- 
teristic lines were written, is of the Bank of Scot- 
land, and dated so far back as March 1, 1/80. It 
came into the hands of the late Mr F. Gracie banker 
in Dumfries, who knew the handwriting, and pre ! 
served it as a curiosity .— 


WaeE worth thy power, thou curséd leaf! 
Fell source o’ a’ my woe and grief ! 

For lack o’ thee I’ve lost my Jass ! 

For lack o’ thee I scrimp my glans. 

I see the children of affliction 

Unaided, through thy cursed restriction. 
I’ve seen the oppressor’s cruel smile, 

Amid his hapless victim’s spoil, 

And, for thy potence vainly wish’d 

To crush the villain in the dust. 

For lack o’ thee, I leave this much-loved shore, 
Never, perhaps, to greet auld Scotland more. 


R. B,—Kyle. 
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VERSES TO AN OLD SWEETHEART 
AFTER HER MARRIAGE. 


WRITTEN ON THE BLANE LEAF OF A COPY OF His 
POEMS PRESENTED TO THE LADY. 


The name of the lady to whom these verses were given 
has not been mentioned. Burns, it is evident, had 
at the time they ware written no better prospect be- 
fore him than emigration to the West Indies. 


Onecx fondly loved, and still remember’d dear; 
Sweet early object of n v youthful vows! 

Accept this mark of fiien!-hip, warm, sincere, — 
Friendship! ‘tis all col luty now allows. 


And when you read the simple, artless rhymes, 
One friendly sigh for him—~he asks no more,— 
Who distant burns in flaming torrid climes, 
Or haply lie “eneath th’ Atlantic's roar. 


VERSES WRITTEN UNDER VIOLENT 
GRIEF. 


The following lines, which first appeared in the Sue 


newspaper, April 1823, appear to have been origin- 
ajly wiitten on a leaf of a copy of his poems pre 
sezted to u friend :—~ 


Accept the gift a friend sincere 
Wad on thy worth be piessin’ ; 
Remembrance oft may start a tear, 

But oh! that tenderness forbear, 
Though ’twad my sorrows lessen. 


My morning raise sae clear and fair, 
I thought sair storms wad never 
Bedew the scene ; bat grief and care 

In wildest fury hae made bare 
My peace, my hope, for ever! 


You think I’m glad; oh, I pay weel 
For a the joy I borrow, 

In sulitude—then, then I feel 

I canna to myself conceal 
My deeply-ranklin’ sorrow. 


Farewell! within thy bosom free 
A sigh may whiles awaken ; 

A teur may wet thy laughin’ ee, 

For Scotia’s son—ance gay like thee 
Now hopeless, comfortless, forsaken ! 


“an «coe an 


THE CALF. 
TO THE REV. MR JAMES STEVEN. 


The Rev. James Steven was afterwards one of the 


Scottish clergy in London, and ultimately minister 
of Kilwimning in Ayrshire It appears that the 
poet, while proceeding to church at uchline, one 
day, called on his friend Mr Gavin Hamilton, who 
being unwell, could not accompany him, hut desired 
him, as parents were wont to do with children, to 
bring home a note of the text. Burns called on his 
return, and sitting down for a minute at Mr Hamil- 
ton’s business table, wrote the following nes as an 
answer to his request. It is also said that the poet 
had a wager with his friend Hamilton, that he would 
produce a poem within a certain time, and that he 
gained it by producing “ The Calf.” 


On his text, Mataout iv. 2.—‘' And they shall go 
forth, and grow up, like OaLVEs of the stall.” 


Ricut, sir! your text 1’ll prove it true, 
Though heretics may laugh ; 

For instance; there’s yoursel just now, 
God knows, an unoo calf! , 


RP, 28.) 


And should seme patron be so kind 
As.bless you wi @ kirk, 

I doubt na, sir, but then we'll find 
¥e've still as great a stirk.! 


But if the lover's raptared hour 
Shall ever be your lot, 

Forbid it, every heavenly power, 
You e’er should be a stot !8 


Though, when some kind connubisal dear 
Your but-and-ben ? adorns, 
The like has been that you may wear 

A noble head of horns. 


And in your lug, most revorend James, 
To hear you roar and rowte,* 

Few men o’ sense will doubt your claims 
To rank amang the nowte. 


And when ye’re number’d wi’ the dead, 
Below a grassy hillock, 

Wi’ ponies they may mark your head— 
‘** Here lies a famous bullock! ” 


WILLIE CHALMLRS, 


Mr W. Chalmers, a gentleman in Ayrshire, a particu- 
lar friend of mine, asked me to write a poetic epistle 
to a young lady, his dulcinea. I had seen her, but 
ey acquainted with her, and wrote as fol- 
ows :—B. B, 


Mapa¥, 

Wr’ braw new branks,® in mickle pride, 
And eke’ a braw new brechan, 

My Pegasus I’m got astride, 
And up Parnassus pechin ; ® 

Whiles owre a bush, wi’ downward crush, 
The doited beustie 1° stammers ; 

Then up he gets, and off he sets, 
For sake o’ Willie Chalmers. 


I doubt na, lass, that weel-kenn’d name 
May cost a pair o’ blushes ; 

I am nae stranger to your fame, 
Nor his warm-urgéd wishes. 

Your bonny face, sae mild and sweet, 
His honest heart enamours, 

And faith ye’ll no be lost a whit, 
Though waired” on Willie Chalmers. 


And Modesty assume your air, 
And ne’er « ane mistak’ her: 
And sic twa love-inspiring een 
Might fire even holy palmers ; 
Nae wonder then they ’ve fatal been 


To honest Willie Chalmers. 


I doubt na Fortune may you shore 
Some mim-mou’d }¥ pouther’d !* priestie, 
Fw’ lifted up wi’ Hebrew lore, 
And band upon his breastie : 
But oh! what signifies to you 
His lexicons and grammars : 
. The feeling heart ’s the royal blue, 
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Some gapin’ glowrin 1 country laird 
May warate® for your favour ; 
claw his lug,* and straik 4 his beard, 
nd hoast® up seme pulaver. “ 
My benny maid, before ye wed 
i¢ clunsy-witted hammers, ® 
Seek Heaven for help, and barefit skelp” 
Awa’ wi’ Willie OC ers. 


Forgive the bard! my fond regard 
For ane that shares my bosom 

a my muse to gie ’m his dues, 

or deil a hair I roose § him. 

May powers aboon unite you soon, 
And fructify your amours,— 

And every year come in mair dear 
To you and Willie Chalmers. 


TAM SAMSON’S ELEGY.* 


“No poet,” says Cunningham, “ever emblasoned 
fact with fiction more happily than Burns; the hero 
of this poem was a respectable old nursery-seedsman 
in Kilmarnock greatly addicted to sporting, and one 
of the poet's earliest friends, who loved curling on 
the ice im winter, and shooting on the moors in the 
season. When no longer able to march over hill and 
hag in quest of 

‘ Paitricks, teals, moor-pouts, and plivers,’ 


he loved to lie on the lang settle, and listen to the 
deeds of others on field and flood; and when a good 
tale was told, he would cry, ‘Hech, man! three ata 
shot; that was famous!’ Some one having informed 
Tam, in his old age, that Burns had written a poem 
—a gay queer ane ’—concerning him, he sent for 
the bard, and, in something like wrath, requested to 
hear it: he smiled gnmly at the relation of his ex- 
ploits, and then cried out, ‘I’m no dead yet, Robin 
—I’m worth ten dead fowk: wheretore should ye 
say that I am dead?’ Burns took the hint ,retired 
to the window fcr a minute or so, and, coming back, 
recited the ‘ Per Contra,’ 
‘Go, Fame, and canter like a filly,’ 

with which Tam was so delighted that he rose uncon- 
sciously, rubbed his hands, and exclaimed, ‘ That’ll 
do—ha! hal—that’ll do!’ He survived the poet, 
and the epitaph is inscribed on his grave-stone in 
the churchyard of Kilmarnock.” 


‘6 An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” —Pors, 


Has auld Kilmarnock seen the deil? 
Or great Mackinlayt thrawn ® his heel? 
Or Robinson} again grown weel, 

To preach und read ? 
‘* Na, waur than a’!”’ cries ilka chiel, 
**Tam Samson ’s dead! ” 


Kilmarnock lang may grunt and grane, 

And sigh, and sub, and greet)” her lane, 

And cleed# her buirns, man, wife, and wean, 
In mourning weed ; 

To Death, she ’s dearly paid the kane }*— 
Tam Samson ’s dead ! 





—_ _ 


1 Staring. 





2 Strive. 8 Har. 
4 Stroke. 5 Cough. ¢ Blockheads. 
7 Run 8 Flatter. ® Twisted. 
10 Cry 11 Clothe. 12 Rent paid in kind. 


* When this worthy old sportsman went out last 


muirfowl season, he A it was to be, in Ossian’s 
phrase, ‘‘the last of his fields;” and expressed an 
ardent wish to dieand be buried in the muirs. On 
this hint the author composed his elegy and epitaph. 





Auld Truth hersel might swear ye’re fair, 
And Honour safely back her, . 
And that’s wi’ Willie Chalmers, 

1 A one-year-old bullock. 


§ Kitthen and parlour, 4 Bellow. + A certain preacher, a great favourite with the 

§ Cattle. 6 Bridle. 7 Also. million Vide ‘The Ordination,” stanza IL—B, 

8 Collar. 9 Panting. 10 Stupid animal. t Another preseners an equal favourite with the few, 
11 Spent, 12 Promise 18 Prim, who was at that time ailing. For him, see also “ The 
1¢ Powdered. Ordination,’’ stanza [X.—B. é 











Tha brethren 0’ the nrystic level 
May bing their head in waefu’ bevel, 
by their nose the tears will revel, 
Tieiddits las tha todgs oo anee devel 
Tam Samson ’s dead ! 


When Winter muffles up his cloak, 
And binds the mire up like a rock ; 
‘When to the aocnie te Aleta nel 
i gleesome 8 
‘Wha will they station at the bet —~ 
Tam Sameon’s dead ! 


He was the king o’ a’ the core, 

To guard, or draw, or wick a bore ; 

Or up the rink like Jehu roar 
In time o’ need ; 

But now he lags on Death’s hog-score, — 
Tum Samson ’s dead ! 


Yow safe the stately salmon sail, 

And trouts be-dropp’d wi’ crimson hail, 

And eels weel kenn d for souple tail, 
And geds® for greed, 

Sinoe dark in Death’s fish-creel we wail 
Tam Samson dead ! 


Rejoice, ye birring paitricks? a’ ; 
Ye cootie* moorcocks, crousely® craw; 
Ye maukins,® cock your fud fu’ braw, 
ithouten dread ; 
Your mortal fae is now awa’,— 
Tam Samson ‘s dead ! 


That waefu’ morn be ever mourn’d 
Saw him in shootin’ Rati adorn'd, 
While pointers round impatient burn’d, 
Frae couples freed ; 
But, och! he gaed and ne’er return d! 
Tam Samson ’s dead! 


In vain auld age his body batters ; 
Tn vain the peu his ankles fetters ; 
Jn vain the burns cam’ down like waters, 
: a bai acre braid am 
ow every au e, greetin’, clatters 
Tam Samson’s dead ! 


Owre mony a weary hag® he limpit, 

And aye the tither shot he thumpit,® 

Till coward Desth behind him jumpit, 
Wi’ deadly feide ; 1° 

Now he proclaims, wi’ tout! a’ trumpet, 
Tam Samson’s dead ! 


Whex at his heart he felt the dagger, 

He reel’d his wonted bottle-swagger, 

But yet he drew the mortal trigger 
Wi’ weel-aim d heed ; 

“‘ Lord, five!” he cried, and owre did stagger— 
Tam Saison ’s dead ! 


ik hoary hunter mourn’d a brither ; 

Dk sportsman youth bemoan’d a father : 

Yon auld gray stane, amang the heather, 
Marks out his head, 

‘Whare Burns has wrote, in rhyming blether, 
Tam Sameon ’s dead ! 


There low he lies, in lasting rest ; 
Perhaps upon his mouldering breast 


gu pe 


t 
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6 Gleetulle Hares, 7 Dress. 
® Moss. 9 Fired. 10 Pend 
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Some ” moorfow! her 
— Te etched breed’ 

Alas! nae mair he ‘ll them molest ! 

Tam Samson's dead ! 


When es winds the heather wave, 
And sportamen wander by yon grave, 
Three volleys let his memory crave 

O' pouther and lead, 
Till Echo answer frue her cave-— 

Tam Samson ’s dead! 


Heaven rest his saul, whare’er he he! 
Is the wish o’ mony mae than me; 
He had twa fauts, or maybe thre 
Yet what remead? 
Ae social honest man want we— 

am Samson ’s dead ? 


EPITAPH. 


Tam Samson's weel-worn clay here lies, 
Ye canting zealots, spare him ! 

If honest worth in heaven ~ise, 
Yell mend or ye win near him. 


PER CONTRA, 
Go, Fame, and canter like a filly, 
Through a’ the streets and neuks o’ Killie,* 
Tell every social, honest billie 
To cease his grievin’, 
For yet, unskaithed! by Death's gleg gulhe,? 
Tam Samson’s leevin’ ! 


A PRAYER, 


LEFT BY THE AUTHOR AT A REVEREND FRIEND'S 
HOUSE, IN THE ROOM WHERE HE SLEPT. 


“ The first time,” says Gilbert Burns, ‘‘ Robert heard 


the spinnet played upon was while on @ visit at the 
house of Dr Lawrie, then minister of the parish of 
Loudon, a few miles from Mossgiel, and with whom 
he was on termsof intimacy Dr Lawrie had several 
daughters—one of them played ; the father and the 
mother led down the dance ; the rest of the sisters, 
the brother, the poet, and the other guests mjxed In 
it. It was a delightful fumily-scene for our poet, 
then lately introduced to the world. His mind was 
roused toa poetic enthusiasm, and the stanzas were 
left in the room where he slept” 


O TxHov dread Power, who reign’st above! 
I know Thou wilt me hear, 

When for this scene of peace and love 
I make my prayer sincere. 


The hoary sire—the mortal stroke, 


Long, long, be pleased to spare ! 
To bless his filial Vittle flock, 
And show what good men are. : 


She, who her lovely offspring eyes 
With tender hopes al fears 
Oh, bless her with a mother’s joys, 

But spare a mother’s tears ! 


Their hope—their stay—their dar ou 
In minahood’G dawrlag blush— eres 


* Sharp knife. 
* Kiille is a phrase the country-folks sometimes use 





1 Unharmed. 


for the name of a certain town in the west [Kihnar 
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Bises him, Thou Gop of love and tru 
Geto a'parent's wish! ” 


The beanteous seraph sister-band, 
With earnest tears I pray, 

Thou know’st the snares on every hand— 
Guide Thou their steps alway! 


When soon or late they reach that coast, 
O’er life’s rough ocean driven, 
my they rejoice, no wanderer lost, 
family in heaven! 








THE BRIGS OF AYR. 
INSCRIBED TO JOHN BALLANTYNE, ESQ, AYR. 


In the autumn of 1786, a new bridge was begun to be 
erected over the river at Ayr, in order to supersede 
an old structure which had long been found unsuit- 
able, and was then becoming dangerous ; and while 
the work was being proceeded with, under the chief 
magistracy of Mr lantyne, the poet’s generous 
patron, he seized the opportunity to display his 
gratitude by inscribing the poem to him. The idea 
of the poem appears to have been taken from Fer- | 
gusson’s “Dialogue between the Plainstanes and 
the Causeway ;” the treatment of the subject is, how- 
ever, immeasurably superior to the older piece, and 
peculiarly Burns’s own. 


THE simple bard, rough at the rustic plough, 

Learning his tuneful trade from every bough ; 

The chanting linnet, or the mellow thrush, 

Hailing the setting sun, sweet, in the green- 
thorn bush ; 

The soaring lark, the perching redbreast shrill, 

Or pd a plovers, gray, wild-whistling o’er 


8 ; 
Shall he, nurst in the peasant’s lowly shed, 
To hardy independence bravely bred, 
By early poverty to hardship steel’d, 
And train’d to arms in stern Misfortune’s field -~ 
Shall he be guilty of their hireling crimes, 
The servile, mercenary Swiss of rhymes? 
Or labour hard the panegyrio close, 
With all the venal soul of dedicating prose? 
No! though his artless strains he rudely sings, 
And throws his hand uncouthly o’er the strings, 
He glows with all the spirit of the bard, 
Fame, honest fame, his great, his dear reward ! 
Still, if some patron’s generous cars he trace, 
Skill’d in the secret, to bestow with grace ; 
When Ballantyne befriends his humble name, 
And hands the rustic stranger up to fame, 
With heart-felt throes his greatful bosom swells, 
The godlike bliss, to give, alone excels. 


And thack ® and rape secure the toil-won crap ; 
Aspansalianss are snuggéd up frae skaith ¢ 


O’ coming 

© cone o’er their summer toile, 
Unnumber’ buds and flowers’ delicious spoils 
Seal’d up with frugal care in massive waxen 


iles, 
Are Soom’d by man, that tyrant o’er the weak, 
The death o’ devils, smoor’d® wi’ brimstone reek : 
The thundering guns are heard on every side, 
The wounded coveys, reeling, scatter wide 3 
The feather’d fleld-mates, bound by Nature's tie, 

» mothers, children, in one een i lie: 
(What warm, poetic heart, but inly bleeds, 
And execrates man's savage, ruthleas deeds !) 


tae, 


nter’s biting, frosty breath ; 





1 Covering. * Thatoh, 8 Heaps. 
* Harm, 5 Smothered. 
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I'was when the stacks get on their winter-hap,! 
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Nae mair the flower in fleld or meadow springs, 
Nae mair the grove with airy concert rings, 
te perhaps, the robin's whistling glee, 
Proud o’ the height o’ some bit half-lung tree : 
The hoary morns precede the sunny days, 

Mild, calm, serene, wide spreads the noontide 


b 
While thick the gossamer waves wanton in the 
rays. . 








*Twas in that season, when a simple bard, 
Unknown and poor, simplicity’s reward, 
Ae night, within the ancient brugh of Ayr, ° 
By whim inspired, or haply prest wi’ care, 

e left his bed, and took his wayward route, 
And down by Simpson’s* wheel’d the left ahout: 
Whether impell’d by all-directing Fate, 

oO witness what I r shall narrate ; 
Or penitential pangs for former sius, 
Led him to rove by quondam Merran Dins; 
Or whether, rapt in meditation high, 
He wander’d out, he knew not where nor why) 
The drowsy Dungeon clock + had number’d two, 
And Wallace Tower ¢ had sworn the fact was true: 
The tide-swoln Firth, wi’ sullen sounding roar, 
Theagn the still night dash’d hoarse along the 


8 ore. 
All else was hush’d as Nature’s closéd ee: 
The silent moon shone high o’er tower and tree : 
The chilly frost, beneath the silver beam, 
Crept, gently -crusting, o’er the glittering 
stream : 


When, lo! on either hand the listening bard, 
The clan ing sugh of whistling wings is heard ; 
Two dusky forms dart through the midnight air 
Swift as the gos § drives on the wheeling hare ; 
Ane on the Auld Brig his airy shape uprears, 
The ither flutters o’er the rising piers : 

Our warlock rhymer instantly descried 

The sprites that owre the Brigs of Ayr preside 
(That bards are second-sighted is nae joke, 
And ken the lingo of the spiritual folk ; 

Fays, spunkies, kelpies, a’, they cun explain 


them, 
And even the very deils they brawlv ken’ them.) 
Auld Brig appear’d o’ ancient Pictish race, 
The very wrinkles Gothic in his face : 
He seem’d as he wi’ Time had warstled ; 
Yet, teughly doure,? he bade an unco bang. 
New Brig was buskit in a braw new coat, 
That he at Lon’on frae ane Adams got; 
In’s hand five taper staves as smooth ’s a bead, 
Wi? virls and whirlygiguims at the head, 
The Goth was stalking round with anxious search, 
Spying the time-worn flaws in every arch ;— 
It chanced his new-come neibor took his ee, 
And e’en a vex’d and angry heart had he! 
Wi? thieveless‘ sneer to see his modish mien, 
He, down the water, gies him this guid e’en :-- - 


AULD BRIG. 
I vou a ha ye’ll think ye’re nae sheep- 
shan 
Ance ye were streekit® owre frae bank to bank! 





1 Well know. 2 Toughly obdurate. 
8 He endured a mighty blow. 4 Spited. 
5 No worthless thing. 6 Stretched. 


" A noted tavern at the Auld Brig end.—B. 
+ A clock in a steeple connected with the old jail of 


Ayr. ‘ 
¢ The clock in the Wallace Tower—an anomalous 
ece of antique agree 'f surmounted hy « sp're, which 

ormerly stood in the High Street of Ayr. 
§ The goshawk, or falcon.—B. 
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But be a as anid aa: me— 

Though, fit Pehsirek I doubt ye Hnever seo— 
There il be, if that date come, I‘lk wad a boddle,? 
Bome fewer whigmaleeries in your noddle. 


NEW BRIG, 


Auld-Vandal, ye but show your little mense,® 
Just much about it, wi’ your scanty sense ; 
Will your poor narrow footpath of a street— 
Where. twa wheelbarrows tremble when they 


meet— 
Your ryin’d, formless bulk o’ stane and lime, 
Compare wi’ bonny brigs o’ modern time? 
There’smeno’ taste would tak the DucatStream,* 
Though they should cast the very sark and swim, 
Ere they would grate their feelings wi’ the view 
O’ sic an ugly Gothic hulk as you. 


AULD BRIG. 

Conceited gowk !* puff’d up wi’ windy pride! 
This mony a year I’ve stood the flood and tide ; 
And though wi’ crazy eild‘ I’m sair forfairn,® 
I'll be a brig when ye’re a shapeless cairn ! 

As yet ye little ken about the matter, 

Bat twa-three winters will inform ye better. 

‘When heavy, dark, continued, a’-day rains, 

Wi’ deepening deluges o’erflow the plains ; 

Mies om the hills where springs the brawling 
0. 

Or stately Lugar’s mossy fountains boil, 

Or where the Greenock winds his moorland 


course, 
Or haunted Garpalt draws his feeble source, 
Aroused by blustering winds and spotting thowes, 
In mony a torrent down his snaw-broo rowes ; 
While crashing ice, borne on the roaring spate,® 
Sweeps dams, and mills, and brigs, a’ to the gate ;’ 
And from Glenbuck,? down to the Ratton-key,§ 
Auld Ayr is just one lengthen’d tumbling sea— 
Then down ye’ll hurl, deil nor ye never rise ! 
And = the gumlie jaups® up to the pouring 
skies. 
A lesson sadly teaching, to your cost, 
That Architecture’s noble art is lost! 


NEW BRIG. 
Fine or ece trowth, I needs must say 


01, 
The Lord be thankit that we've tint® the gate o’t! 
Gaunt, ghastly, ghaist-alluring edifices, 

g with threatening jut, like precipices ; 
O’erarching, y, gloom-inspiring coves, 





te 


mould 

Supporting roofs fantustio, stony groves ; 

Windows and doors, in nameless scuipture drest, 

order, symmetry, or taste unbiest ; 

Forms like some bedlum statuary’s dream, 

The crazed creations of misguided whim ; 

Forms antea be worshipp'd on the bended knee, 

And still the second dread command be free, 

Their likeness is not found on earth, in air, or sea. 

Mansions that would disgrace the building taste 
any mason reptile, bird, or beast ; 

Fit only for a doited'® monkish race, 

Or frosty maids forsworn the dear embrace ; 

Or cuifs*! of later times wha held the notion 

That sullen gloom was sterling true devotion ; 


Co eeentiedend 


1 Ret a ddit. 2 Civility. 3 Fool 
: Are. : Seine on ¢ Flood. , 
ay. uddy spmay. 
10 Stupid. 11 Fools. 


' ® & noted ford, just above the Auld Brig.—JB. 

+ The banks of Garpal Water—one of the few places 
im the West of Scotland where those fancy-scaring 
beings known by the name of ghaists still continue 
pertinaciously to inhabit.—B. 

+ The source of the river Ayr.—B 

& A smail lunding-place above the large key.—B. 
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9 Lost. | Bright to the moon their various 
They footed o’er the watery glass so nea 
The infant ice scarce bent beneath their feet ; 





feyss. 


| Fancies thet ovr gusd brush denies propestion 
| And =~ oy they expire, with resnr 
rection !, 


AULD BEIG. 


O ye, my dear-remember’d ancient yealings,? 
Were ye but here to share my wounded feelings! 
Ye behets proveses, and mony a bailie, 

Wha in the paths o’ supneccanes did toil aye: 
Ye dainty deacons, and ye douce conveeners, 
To whom bur moderns are but causey-cleaners ! 
Ye godly councils wha hae blest this town; 

Ye godly brethren o’ the sacred gown, 

Wha meekly gae your hurdies to the smiters ; 
And (what would now be strange) ye godly 


writers ; 
A’ ye douce folk I’ve borne aboon the broo,® 
Were ye but here, what would ye say or do! 
How would your spirits Leen in deep vexation 
To see each melancholy alteration ; 
And, agonising, curse the time and place 
When ye begut the hase, degenerate race ! 
Nae langer reverend men, their country’s glory 
In plain braid Scots hold forth a plain braid story! 
Nae langer thrifty citizens and douce, 
Meet owre a pint, or in the council-house; 
But staniurek? corky-headed, graveless gentry, 
The herryment and ruin of the country ; 
Men three parts made by tailors and by barbers, 
Wha waste your weel-hain’d gear on damn’d new 
brigs and harbours ! 


NEW BRIG. 
Now haud you there! for faith ye’ve said 


enough, 
And muckle mair than i can mak to through; ~ 
That’s aye a string auld doited gray-beards har} 


on, 
A topic for their peevishness to onp on, 
As for your priesthood, I shall say but little, 
Corbies and clergy are a shot right kittle : 
But, under favour o’ your langer beard, 
Abuse o’ magistrates might weel be spared : 


To liken them to your auld-warld squad, 


I must needs say comparisons are odd. 

In Ayr, wag-wits nae mair can hae a handle 

To mouth ‘‘a citizen,” a term o’ scandal; 

Nae mair the council waddles down the street, 
Tn all the pomp of ignorant conceit ; 

No difference but bulkiest or tallest, 

With comfortable dulness in for ballast ; 

Nor shoals nor currents need a pilot’s caution, 
For regularly slow, they only witness motion ; 
Men wha grew wise priggin’ owre hops and 


raisin 
Or gather'd liberal views in bonds and seisins, 
If haply Kuowledge, on a random tramp, 
Had shored 5 them wi’ a glimmer of his lamp, 
And would to Common Sense for once betray’d 


them, 
Plain, dull Stupidity stept kindly in to aid them. 





What further clishmaclaver® might been said, 
What bloody wars, if sprites had blood to shed, 
No man can tell; but all before their aight, 

A fairy train appear’d in order bright: 
Adown the glittering stream they featly danced ; 
drosses glanced : 





While arts of minstrelsy among them rung, 

And soul-ennobling bards heroic ditties sung. 
1 Coevals. 2 Water. 8 Half-witted, 
4 Make good. 5 Exposed. ® Palaver. 





aT. 9.| 
manent, | 


When rong ip. dr srashpeys thay bare 


tured joys oF bleeding carae ; 
How Highland lag® 
And even hie matchless hand wi 


! 

No guess could tell what instrument a 

belaldiewelet Mudneaewrieeds 
ermoniotis con ruug in every part, 

While simple melody pour’d moving on the 


The Genius of the stream in front appears, 
A venerable chief advanced in years; 
His anly beg with pactarcianete Worn” 
His manly leg wit e boun 
Next suits the loveliest pair in all the ring, 
Sweet Female Beauty hand in hand with Bpring : 
Then, crown’d with flowery hay, came ural 


oy, 
And Summer, with his fervid-beaming eye: 
All-cheering Pienty, with her flowing harn 
Led yellow Autumn, wreathed with nodding 


oorn ; 
znse Winlees time-bleach’d locks did hoary 
show, 
By ern bencpp with cloudless brow. 
Next follow’d Courage, with his martial stride, 
From where the Fealt wild-woody coverts hide; 
Benevolence, with mild, benignant air, 
A female form came from the towers of Stair: t 
Learning and Worth in equal measures trode 
From simple Catrine, their long-loved abode :§ 
Last, white-robed Peace, crowned with a hazel 


T wae Ari Iture did bequeath 

o rus culture di uea 

The broken iron instruments of death ; 

At sight of whom our sprites forgat their kind- 
ling wrath, 


LINES 
ON MEETING WITH LORD DAER. 


{n 1786, Professor Dugald Stewart, the well-known ex- 
pounder of the Scottish system of metaphysics, re- 
sided in a villa at Catrine, on the Ayr, a few miles 
from the poet's farm ; and having heard of his ss- 
tonishing poetical Lice through Mr Mac- 
kenzie, a talented and generous surgeon in Mauchline, 
he invited Burns to dine with him, accompanied by 
his medical friend. The t seems to have been 
somewhat alarmed at the idea of meeting so distin- 
guished a member of the literary world; and, to in- 
crease his embarrassment, it happened that Lord 
Daer, (son of the Bar! uf Selkirk,) an amiable young 
nobleman, was on a visit to the professor at the time. 
The result, however, appears to have been rather 
agreeable than otherwise to the poet, who has re- 

corded his feelings on the subject In the following 


Pa) 


THts wot ye all whom it concerns, 
I, Rhymer Robin, alias Burns, 
October twenty-third, 


1 Categut. 2 Bur. 


* A well-known performer of Scottish music on the 
Mt The pe 
t here alludes to Captain Mon ery of 
Coliutield —soger Hugh —afterwards twelfth Earl of 
sil goog whose segt of Odilsfield is situated on the 
(eal, or Falle, a tributary atream of the Ayr. 
othe ace enent to his early patroness, Mrs Stewart 


§ A well-merited tribute to Professor Dugald Stewart. 








POEMS. 








A nelar-to-be-forgotten day ! 
Bee far I eprached up the bras, 
dinner'd wi’ a lord. 


Sabenterryotonrt 
a n bi ou’ 
. (Wi’ rev'rence be it scokeni 1) : 
th even re the honest < orum 
en squireships o’ the quorum 
Their, hydra drouth aid sloken. 


But wi’ a lord !—stand out, my shin: 
A lord—a peer—an earl’s son !— 


Jp igher yet, my bonnet! 
And sic a lo Scotch ells twa, 
Onur peerage he o’erlooks them a’, 

As I lonk o’er my sonnet. 


But, oh! for h’s magio power ! 
To show Sir ie’s willyart slower! 
And how he stared and stammer’d | 
When goavan,? as if led wi’ branks, 
And stumpin’ on his ploughman shanks, 
He in the parlour hammer’d. 


To meet good Stewart little is, 
Or Scotia’s sacred Deli 
But B “my lord_—guld God! T dotted 1 
urns, m 1 
My knees on = anither knoited,® 
As faultering I gaed ben !7 


I sidling shelter’d in a nook, 
And at his lordship steal’t a look, 


Like some | gabe omen ; 
Except aa sense and social glee, 
And le ¢ surprised me) modesty, 


I markéd nought uncommon. 


I watch’d the ptoms o’ the great, 
The gentle by e, the lordly state, 
he arrogant assuming ; 
The fient a pride, nae pride had he, 
Nor sauce, nor state, that I could see, 
Mair than an honest ploughman. 


Then from his lordship I shall learn 
Henceforth to meet with unconcern 
One rank as weel’s another ; 
Nae honest, worthy man need care, 
To meet wi’ noble, youthful Darr, 
For he but meets a brother. 


EN 


ADDRESS TO EDINBURGH. 


Writing to his friend, William Chalmers, the 


poet 
says :—‘‘I enclose you twu poems, which I have 
carded and spun since I sed Glenbuck. ‘Fair 
Burnet’ is the heavenly Miss Burnet, daughter of 
Lord Monboddo, at whose house I have had the 
honour to be more than once’ There has not been 
anything nearly like her in all the combinations of 
beauty, grace, and goodness the great Creator has 
formed, since Milton’s Eve on the first day of her 
existence !” 


Epina! Scotia's darling seat! 
All hail thy palaces and towers, 
Where once beneath a monarch’s feet 
Sat Legislation’s sovereign ers ! 
From marking wildly-scatter’d flowers, 
As on the banks of Ayr I stray’d, 
And singing, lone, the lingering hours, 
I shelter in thy honour'd shade. 


1 Clambered. 2 Bewildered stare. 
3 Moving stupidly. 4 Bridle. 
6 Knocked. 


5 Became stupified 
7 Tnto the room 


STORE 












Bere wealth still ewells the tide, and wan withond ! +e spiates 
busy Trade his labour plies ; ’ rama’ 
There Architecture’s noble pride aaye:—1t ‘Reware’ (i hisoun anigange) Abe qosntam 
rie iene enemies eas | Sonuurelnwing a tot oe yo 
tJ 
High wields her balance and her rod ; pepe aha and tod thasna te toe drole 
There Learning, e eyes, = saother, recoiled 
from letting his jovial ess how little he 
ene vay ae fora the rhe cel co 
P voice ;’ an ermen ess of 8 
DW Mn ther cea the daca tall at cafe within itslf sacaped (es may be’ 100 often 
; c e history 0 6 e 0 
Their views enlarged, their ftberal mind, sarcasms against others, he whatever thelr privaig 
Above the narrow, rural vale; errors might be, had at least done him no wrong. 
Attentive still to Sorrow’s wail, It is impossible not to smile at one item of console 
Or modest Merit’s silent claim ; tion which Burns proposer to himself on this ocga 
And never may their sources fail ! ee sieges cies 
° ’ enn’. 2 . 
Pan never envy blot their name! y ion letthem cick! 
hters bright thy walks adorn, This is indeed a singular manifestation of ‘the last 
Gay By the anes summer sky, infirmity of noble minds.’ 
Sweet as the dewy milk-white thorn, 
Dear as the ra a thrill of joy! THOv’s welcome, wean! mishanter! fa’ me, 
Fair Burnet strikes th’ adoring eye, If ought of thee, or of thy mammy, 
Heaven’s beauties on my fancy shine; Shall ever danton me, or awe me, 
I see the Sire of Love on high, My aweet wee lady, 
And own His work indeed divine. Or if I blush when thou shalt ca’ me 
There, watching high the least alarms, pil oreaey: 
Thy rough, rude fortress gleams afar ; Wee image of my bonny Betty, 
Like some bold veteran, gray in arma, I fatherly will kiss and duut! thee, 
And mark’d with many a seamy scar : As dear and near my heart I set thee 
The ponderous wall and massy bar, i’ as guid will, 
lesen | o’er the rugged rock, As a’ the priests had seen me get thee 
Have oft withstood assailing war, That’s out o’ hell. 
And oft repell’d the invader’s shock. Wiese : 
Ba ough they ca’ me fornicator, 
With awe-struck thought, and pitying tears, ! Aud tense my manus in kintra clatter ;8 
I view that noble, stately dome, The mair they talk I’m kenn’d the Letter, 
Where Scotia’s kings of other years, E’en let them clash !4 
Famed heroes! had their royal home: An auld wife’s tongue’s a feckless® matter 
Alas, how changed the times to come ! To gie ane fash.® 
Their royal name low in the dust! 
Their hapless race wild-wandering roam ! Sweet fruit o’ mony a merry dint, 
Though rigid law cries out, "T'was just. My funny toil is now a’ tint, 
; Sin’ thou came to the warld asklent,’ 
Wild beats my heart to trace your steps, Which fools may scoff at; 
Whose ancestors, in days of yore, In my last plack thy part’s be in't— 
Through hostile runks and ruin’d gaps The better half o’t, 
Old Scotia’s bloody lion bore ; 
Even I who sing in rustic lore, And if thou be what I wad hae thee, 
Haply, my sires have left their shed, And tak the counsel I shull gie thee, 
And faced grim Danger’s loudest roar, A lovin’ father I'll be to thee, 
Bold-following where your fathers led! If thou be spared: 


z Through a’ thy childish years I'll ee thee 
Edina! Scotia’s darling seat ! oe / And think "t weel wared. 


All hail thy palaces and towers, 





Where once beneath a monarch’s feet Guid grant that thou may aye inherit 

Sat Legislation’s sovereign powers ! Thy mither’s person, grace, and merit, 
From marking beats: Shad flowers, And thy poor worthless deddy’s spiri 

As on the banks of Ayr I stray’d, Without his fuilin’s, 
And singing, lone, the lingering hours, *T will please me mair to hear and see’t, 

T shelter in thy honour’d shade. Than stockit mailins,® 

THE POET'S WELCOME TO MRS O—, 

TO) HIS ILLEGITIMATE CHILD.“ ON RECEIVING A WORK OF HANNAH MORES, 


Phere can be no doubt that the feeling which prompted THOU flatterin k of fri hip kin 
the composition of this and simil ot g mark of friendship kina, 
dat of the reckless libertine who ‘ae lost to all Still may thy pages call to mind 











oo 


aa - 2 Misfortune. 9 Fondlle. ® Country talk, 
* The subject of these verses was the poet’s illegiti- 4 Guast 3 
p Very small, ® Trouble, 
—" daughter whom, in ‘‘The Inventory,” he styles = y Trregularly. 8 Stocked 


aé e i] te 
Sonsie, smirking, dear-bought Bess.” . | wife of Mr John Bishop, overseer at Polkemmet, nets 
Bie prew up to womanhood, was married, and hada Whitburn. She was the daughter of the celebrated 
fansjly. Her death is thus announced in the Scote Robert Burns, and the subject of some of hie mest 
Magasine. December 8, 1817 .—"' Died E“zabeth Burns. besttiful lines. 
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His knife see rustic labour dight 
And cut you up wi’ ready slight, 
Trenching your gushing entrails bright, 
Like ony ditch, 
And then oh, what a glorious sight ! 
Warm reekin’, rich! 
Burns, 8vo, page 5% 











Sure, the nteous donor | Ts ls o ned of minced offal of mutton, mined 
et neck n bead, cad moore te he diments by war aC peaeaing and the whole is tied 
oes both the hono a op tight {a 8 8 s stomach, and boiled therein. 
sexee nts of this dish are not over in- 
Ps show'd her taste refined lend just viting, see oes not far exceed poetical licence 
bh pester ae ae in eingtng its a ‘prac We would yeeommend the 
ting reader to turn of vol. i. of Wilson’s “ Noctes 
ten a ving na Ambrosian, " where ne will porte graphic er 

min s uUmorous dé QW monster hagel 
mc d in a he what resulted ‘ror outing “tt up. The Fa parva 
rll blege her and wiss her cpoaf ifvalda ce ay md ners cocldea at 

9 

A Friend above the lift.? Mauchline Mr Robert T Morrison, cabinatmaker. 


He was a great crony of Burna’s, and it was in Mr 
Morrison's house that the poet. usually spent the 
‘mids 0’ the day’ om Sunday. It was in this house 
that he wrote his celebrated ‘Address to a Haggts,’ 





after partaking liberaliy of that dish as prepared by 
TO MISS LOGAN, Meno P 
WITH BEATTIE'S POEMS AS A NEW-YEAR’S GIFT, 
JAN. 1, 1787, FaIr fa’ your honest, sonsie! face, 


Great chieftain o the puddin’ race ! 
Miss Susan Logan was the sister of the Major Logan 
to whom Burns wrote a rhymed pads He Aboon them a’ ye tuk your place, 


was indebted to both for many pleasant hours when Painch, ba or thairm :® 
he was suffering from despondency. Weel are ye mony of a , 
Aaaln the silert wheels of time seesic my ae 
Their annual round have driven, The groaning trencher there ye fill, 
And you, though scarce in maiden prime, Your hurdies like a distant hill, 
Are so much nearer heaven. Your pin * wad help to mend @ mill 
In time o’ need, 
No my mee ae coasts While through your pores the dews distil 
I sstid you more than India boasts, igen aa 
In Edwin’s simple tale. hee knife see rustic dele diet 3 
cut you up wi’ ready slight 
Our sex with guile and faithless love Trenching your gushing entrails bright 
Balan ane ald “ach lover pr e Se mate 
oO v 
An Edwin still to you! ane enemy ch, wae e 8 glorious st e ght, 


Then horn for horn they stretch and strive, 
fear he ‘eine esa Se they oe _ 
their weel-sw es belyve 
VERSES ; Are bent like drums ; 
{NTENDED TO BE WRITTEN BELOW A NOBLE EARLS Then auld guidman, maist like to rive,8 
PICTURE. Bethankit hums. 
“The enclosed stanzas,” said th in a letter to his 
patron, the Earl of Glencairn, Wt intended to write Is there that owre his French ragoit, 
low a picture or profile of your lordship, could Or olio that wad staw a sow,® 
I have been so happy as to procure one with any- Or fricassee wad mak her spew? 











thing ofa likeness.” Wi’ perfect scunner,® 
WHosk is that noble, dauntless brow? Looks down wi’ sneering, scornfu’ view 
ree Aah se eye of perf ? eal On sic a dinner? 
whose t 
Even rooted foos admire? ae si Poor devil! see him owre his trash, 
As feckless 9 as a wither’d rash, 
Stranger, to justly show that brow, His spindle-shank a guid whip-lash, 
wo rer ae ye of si ae His nieve?? a nit: h, 
ou e His han reas Through bloody flood or field to das 
His other works admire aaa Oh, haw. unfit ! 
ht as a cloudless summer sun, But mark the rustic, haggis-fed, 
nih stately port he moves ; The trembling earth bexounde his tread, 
guardian seraph eyes with awe Clap in his walle nieve a blade, 
' ane noble ward he loves, He 1] mak it whissle ; 
‘Amiens the tilat ttish And legs, and arms, and heads will sned.¥ 
ren ch et how mye icra —_ Like taps o' thrissle. 
ond re g eye— wers wha mak mankind your care, 
It dwells upon Glencairn. et ets them out their bill a tare: 
" 1 Jolly, Small intestines, © 1 W 
TO A HAGGIS. Vomit ’ Loathing ® Pithiess 
the hagas ts dainty liar to Scotland, th it . $0 
be ab “adaptation of a Trench dish - 
cats ee *® A wooden skewer with which it is lifted out and ie 
@ the vessel in which it is cooked. 
1 Sey, | "+ Till all their well-swollen bellies by and by 





Auld Scotiand wintk nao wees? 
That jaups * in luggies 5 


cae si 


PROLOGUE. 


SPOKEN BY ME WOODS “ ON HIS BENEFIT RIGHT, 
MONDAY, APRIL 16, 1787. 


Wuewn by a generous public's kind acclaim, 
That dearest mood is granted—honest fame: 
When here your favour is the actor's lot, 

Nor even the man in private life forgot ; 

What breast so dead to heavenly virtue’s glow, 
But heaves impassion’d with the grateful throo? 


Poor is the task to please a barbarous throng, 
{+ needs no Siddons’ powers in Southern’s song ; 
But here an ancient nation famed afar, 

For genius, learning high, as great in war— 

Hail, Oatzponta! name for ever dear ! 

Before whose sons I’m honour'd to appear! 
Where ev every nobler art— 

That can inform the mind, or mend the heart, 
Is known ; as grateful nations oft have found, 
Far as the rude ian marks the bound. 
Philosophy, no idle t dream, 

Here holds her search by heaven-taught Reason’s 


beam ; 

Here History paints with elegance and force, 
The tide of s fluctuating Course ; 
Here Douglas forms wild Bhek-epeere into plan, 
And Harley+t romses all the god in man, 
When well-form’d taste and sparkling wit unite 
‘With manly lore, or female beauty bright, 
a - whens faultless symm an 
only charm ws in the second place,) 
Witness my h how oft with panting fear, 
As on this night, I’ve met these judges here! 
ee ee re tee 

u can orgive. 
No hundred- waded Riot here we ied. 
With decency and law beneath his feet: 
Nor Insolence assumes fair Freedom's name; 
Like CALEDONIANS, you applaud or blame. 


0 St te Power! whose empire-giving 
D 
Has oft ing stretch’d to shield the honour'’d 


Strong may she glow with all her ancient fire! 

May every son be worthy of his sire ! 

ae may oe rise Fbets nerous pox tarp 
Tyranny’s, or r Pleasure's, chai 

Still self-d t in her native shore, 

Bold may she brave grim Danger’s loudest roar, 

Till Fate the curtain drops on-warlds to be no 

more. 


| scneeneammieeememedl 


NATURE'S LAW 


HUMBLY INBORIBED TO GAVIN HAMILTON, ERQ. 
These verees were first published in Mr Pickering’s 





— 


t Thin stuff, 2 Splashes. 3 In wooden dishes. 


POEMS. Lape. 






| 


* Mr Woods had been the friend of Fergusson. He , 


was long a favourite actor in Edinburgh, and was him- 
self a man of dome pestical talent, 
RE aaa Mackensie, author of “The Mam of Feel- 


“Great Nature apale—observant man ebos'd, 


This poem 
himself a 


dary Hose and Me. 
therwell’s edition of the poet's works, I¢ is believed 
to be authentic. 












ted inom the original 
They appear to 


efiition of the phatta works, 
ater Jean” bad 
shortly Bonny Jean, 


MS. in the 
have been 
presented him 


Ld 
~- Pore. 
Lzt other heroes boast their scars, 
Peep a of — re strife; 
0 poets sing of w 

The plagues of urna life 
Shame fa’ the wi’ sword and gun, 

To slap ind like lumber ! 
I oo name and nobler fame, 

multiplies our number. 


Great Nature spoke, with air benign, 
**Go on, ye human race! 

This lower world I you resign; 
Be fruitful and inorease, 

The liquid fire of strong desire 
{’ve pour’d it in each bosom ; 

Here, in this hand, does mankind stand, 
And there is beauty’s blossom!” 


The hero of these artless strains, 
A lowly bard was he, 

Who sung his rhymes in Coiln’s plains, 
With mickle mirth and glee; 

Kind Nature’s care had given his share 

e of the flaming current; 
And all devout, he never sought 
To stem the sacred torrent. 


He felt the powerful, high behest, 
Pete pe through Prey ae h; 
sought a correspondent br 
To ive obedience due : 
Propitious Powers screen’d the young flowers 
And to! pry es ee ard, 
o! the a great rew 
Has got 2 double portion! 


Auld cantie Coil may count the day, 
As annual it returns, 

The third of Libra’s equal sway, 

- That gave another Burns, 

With future rhymes, and other times, 
To emulate his sire ; 

To sing auld Coil in nobler style, 
With more poetic fire. 


Ye powers of peace, and peaceful song, 
Look down with gracious eyes; 

And bless auld Ooila, large and long, 
With muttiplying joys; 

Lang may she stand to prop the land, 
The flower of ancient nations ; 

And Burns’s spring, her fame to sing, 
To endless generations ! 


i aie iin einen ol 


THE HERMIT. 


WRITTEN ON A MARBLE SIDEBOARD IN THE HERAT: © 


TAGE BELONGING TO THE DUEE OF ATM@OLE, I 
THE WOOD OF ABERFELDY. 
was brought to light by Mr Peter Buchan, 


et, and editor of the ‘Scottish Legen- 
” and first appeared in 


Waor'sr thou art, these lines now reading, 
from the world receding, 
to lead in 

is desert 
That fell remorse. a conscience 
ed me here. 


3 


‘ « } 


aT 29.) PORMS. 53 

No th + of guilt aay bosom sours; VERSES 

Wo shontat ael thoes ects bowers ; | 

¥or well I saw in halls and towers ON READING IN A NEWSPAPER THE DRATH OF JOHM 
That lust eral plosen M , E8Q., BROTHER TO A YOUNG LADY, A 

The grch-fiend’s dearest, darkest powers, PARTICULAR FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR'S: 
= E Sap thy thou idle page 

lsaaw ind with vice inorusted ; And rueful thy alarms: , 

i saw that Henour’s sword was rusted ; Death tears the brother of her love 


That few for aught but folly lasted ; 
That he wus deceived who tru 
To love or friend ; 
And hither came, with men disgusted, 
My life to end. 


In this lone cave, in nts lowly, 
ike a foe to noisy A 
And brow-bent gloomy melancholy, 
I wear away 
My life, and in my office ao 
onsume the day. 


This rook my shield, when storms are blowing; 
The limpid streamlet yonder flowing 
Supplying drink, the earth bestowing 

y simple food ; 


But few enjoy the calm [ know in 
This desert wood. 

Content and comfort bless me more in 

This grot than e’er I felt before in 

A d with thoughts still soaring 
To God on high, 

Bech night and morn, with voice imploring, 
This wish I sigh— 


**Let me, O Lord! from life retire, 
Unknown each guilty worldly fire, 
Remorse’s throb, or loose desire ; 
And when I die, 
Let me in this belief expire— 
To God I fly.” 


Stranger, if fall of youth: and riot, 
And yet no grief has marr’d thy quiet, 
Thou haply throw’st a scornful eye at 
The hermit’s prayer ; 
Bus if thou hast good cause to sigh at 
Thy fault or care; 


If thou hast known false love’s vexation, 

Or hast been exiled from thy nation, 

Or guilt affrights thy contemplation, 
And makes thee pine, 

Oh! how must thou lament thy station, 
And envy mine! 





SKETOH OF A CHARACTER. 
“ This fragment,” says Burns to 


in a variety of lights. particular part 


sketching. 


A LITTLE, upright, pert, tart, in h 
And still his precious self his doo delight: i 
Who his own smart shadow in the streets 
Better than e’er the fairest ahe he meets : 

A man of fashion, too, he made his tour, 
Learn’d Vive la bagatelle, et Vive Camour / 

So travell’d monkies their grimace improve, 
Polish their grin, Dey h for ladies’ love. 
Vensehiece rh t little understood ; 

Ve oft outshines the solid wood : 

His solid sense Fa cies You atus (ell 

But mete his cunning b © old Scots ell ; 


Gill making work his Sine aah wane asced 


d Stewart, ‘‘Thave 
not shown to man living till I now send it to you. It 
forms the postulata, the axioms, the definition of a 
character, which, if it appear at al), shall be placed 
. send The increasing blast roar’d round the beetling 
you merely as a sample of my hand at portrait. , 


From Isabella’s arms, 
Sweetly deckt with pearly dew 


The morning rose may blow; 
But cold successive noontide biaste 
May lay its beauties low. 


Fair on Isabella's morn 
The sun propitious smiled + 

But, long ere noon, succeeding clouds 
Sucoeeding hopes beguiled. 


Fate oft tears the bosom chords 
That nature finest strung : 
Isabella’s heart was form’d, 
And so that heart was wrung, 


Were it in the poet’s power, 
Strong as he shares the grief 

That pierces Isabella’s heart, 
To give that heart relief ! 


Dread Omni 

, Can heal : poder He 
an point the bri grief-worn eyes 
To aoaisee beyond the grave. 


tence alone 
ave 3 


And fear no withering blast ; 
There Isabella’s spotless worth 
Shall happy be at last, 


— 


| 
| 
Virtue’s blossoms there shall blow, 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF SIR JAMES 
HUNTER BLAIR. 
Sir James Hunter Blair, who died in 1787, was a partner 


| in the eminent banking house of Sir William Forbes 
| and Co., of Edinburgh. 


| ror , 
Tus lamp of day, with ill-presaging glare 
Dim, cloudy, gunk beneath dhe vorvemn aves 
The inconstant blast howl’d through the dark- 


ening air, 
And hollow whistled in the rocky cave. 
| Lone as I wander’d by each cliff and dell, 
| Once the loved haunts of Scotia’s royal train ;* 
Or mused where limpid streams, once hallow’d, 


| at 
Or mouldering ruins mark the sacred fane.t 





roc 
| The clouds awift-wing’d, flew o’er the starry 
BKY 
The groaning trees untimely shed their locks, 
' And shooting meteors caught the startled eye. 


| The paly moon rose in the livid east, 
And ‘mong the cliffs disclosed a stately form, 
In weeds of woe, that frantic beat her breast, 
And mix’d her wailings with the raving storm 


Wild to my heart the filial person 
*T'was Caledonia’s trophied shield I vigw‘d: 


tees — =e 


* The X Park, at 
| 6¢ 8 Satheny's Well: 





Howse. 
¢ S¢ Anthony'a Chapel 








Her form droap'd in woe, 
The lighted of hee aye in tours imbued 
Reversed that spear; redoubtable in war 
Reclined that banner, erst in fields 
That like a deathful meteor gleam’d afar, 
And eH the mighty monarchs of the 
wor 


My triot son fills an untimely grave!” 
acoents wild and lifted arms she cried ; 
‘Low lies the hand that oft was stretch’d bo 


save 
Low lies the heart that swell’d with honest 
pride. 


‘A weeping country joins a widow's tear, 
The helpless poor mix with the orphan’s ory ; 
The drooping arts surround their patron’s bier, 
~~ science heaves the heartfelt 
“T saw 7 Aa resume their ancient fire ; 
I saw fair Freedom’s blossoms richly blow : 
But ah! how hope is torn but to expire! 
Relentless Fate has laid their guardian low. 


“My triot falls, but shall he lie unsung, 
eempty greatness saves a worthless name? 

No; fet Bape shall join her tuneful tongue, 
And fu ages hear his growing fame. 


6 And I will join a mother’s tender cares, 
Through future times to make his virtues last; 
That distant years may boast of other Blairs! "— 
She uk and vanishd with the sleeping 
t. 








TO MISS FERRIER, 
ENOLUSING THE ELEGY ON SIB J. BH. BLAIR. 


Baring the poet’s sojourn in Edinburgh his Muse of fire 
appears never to have ascended its highest heaven of 
invention. <A few days after the death of his patron, 
Sir James Hunter Blair, he was wandering in a 
musing mood along George Street, which was at that 
time so remote from the great centre of business as 
to be considered almost in the country, when he 
accidentally met Miss Ferrier, eldest daughter of Mr 

Ferrier, W.8., one of his warmest pations, and 
father of Miss Ferrier, the well-known novelist In | 
the sparkling eyes of this young lady, who afterwards 
became Mrs General Graham, che poet seems te 
have found the inspiration he was in search of. 


Nak heathen name shall I prefix 
Frae Pindus or Parnassus ; 

Auld Reekie dings! them a’ to sticks, 
For rhyme-inspiring lasses. 


Jove's tunefu’ dochters three times three 
Made Homer deep their debtor ; 

But, gien the body half an ee, 
Nine Ferriers wad done better! 


Last day my mind was in a bog, 
Down George's Street I stoited ;* 
A creeping, cauld, prosaic fog 
My very senses doited.® 
Do what I dought‘ to set her free, 
'y saul lay in the mire; 


Ye turn’d a neuk®5—I saw your ee— 
She took the wing like fire! 


The mournfu’ sang I here enclose, 
and fish andj pray ih thyme sin 
an rhyme sincere, 
A’ guil things may attend. you. 


9 Tottered, 
® Corner. 





| 
Boats 


. 8 ified, 
Would. ie 








LINES 


WHITTEN WITH A PENCIL OVER THE OHIMNEY- 
PIECE IN THE PARLOUR OF THE INM 4T KEM- 
MORE, TAYMOUTH. 


This and the following with their fine dha 
olative description of magnificent scenery, must have 
eacaped the notice of the writer of the article in the 

North British Review for March 1865. This article, 

which is said to be from the pen of John Hill Bar- 

ton, is meant to prove that the Soottish Muse ig- 
nored allusions to romantic scenery until recently 

Professor Walker sa ‘sBurns passed two or 

three days with the Duke of Athole, and was 

delighted by the attention he received, and 
company to whom he was introduced. = the 

Duke’s advice he visited the Falls of Bruar, and ta s 

few days I received a letter from Inverness, with the 

following verses enclosed ;”— 


ApMIRING Nature in her wildest grace, 

These northern scenes with weary feet I trace ; 
O’er many a winding dale and painful steep, 
The abodes of covey’d grouse and timid sheep, 
My savage journey, curious, 1 pursue, 

Till fumed Breadalbane opens to my view, — 
The meeting cliffs each deep-sunk glen rego 
The woods, wild scatter’d, clothe their amp. 


sides ; 
The one enns lake, embosom'd 'mong the 


) 
The eve with wonder and amazement fills : 
The Tay, meandering sweet in infant pride, 
The palace, rising on its verdant side ; 
The lawnk, wood-fringed in Nature’s native 


taste; 
The hillocka, dropt in Nature’s careless haste ; 
The arches, striding o’er the new-born stream ; 
The village, glitterimg in the noontide beam— 


Poetic ardours in my bosom swell, 

Lone wandering by the hermit’s mossy cell: 
The sweeping theatre of hanging w ! 

The incessant roar of headlong tumbling floods. 


Here Poesy might wake her Heaven-taught lyre, 
And look through Nature with creative fire ; 
Here, to the wrongs of Fate half-reconeil 
Misfortune’s lighten’d steps be wander wild ; 
And Disappointment, in these lonely bounds 
Find balm to soothe her bitter, ravkling 


wounds ; 

Here heart-struck Grief might heavenward 
stretch her scan, 

And injured Worth forget and pardon man. 


THE HUMBLE PETITION OF BRUAB 
WATER* 
TO THE NOBLE DUKE OF ATHOLE, 
My lord, I know your noble ear 
Woe ne’er seeails in vain ; 
Embolden'd thus, I beg youll hear 
Your humble slave complain 
How saucy Phosbus’ scorching beams, 
- In are gmap pride, 
-withe: waste my foamy streams, 
‘And an ay erystal tide, - 
The lightly-jumpin’, glowrin’ trouta, 
That through ny water play, 
If, in their random, wanton spoute, 
They near the a a stray ; 
If, hapless chance ! they linger lang, 
I’m ing up 80 W, 
* Bruar in Athole, are exceedingly pict oo) 
ee beautiful ; but their effect is such eapaired by ioe 
| 


of trees and shrubs.—-3B 





A panegyric rhyme, I ween, 
ven as I wan heshored? me 3 
Tin my glory been 








Ds 
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"They ‘re loft, the whitening stanes amang, So may old Scotia's darling bh 
Foe ae dant to walle | Your little a 
Spring, like their fathers, up to prop 
Last day I grat wi’ spite and teen, Their honour’d native ! 
As Poet furns came by, So may Albion's furthest ken, 
Aa hg ei onic gag saree be—"* A t 
: ne 3 e ‘ e's honest m 
ay 7 | Aud Athole'’s bonny lasses!” 


Bui had 
He, kneeling, wad adored me. 
Bere, foaming down the shelvy rocks, 
In twisting strength I rin ; 
There, high my boiling torrent smokes, 
Wild-roaring o’er a linn: 
oying large each spring and well, 
Jom, althoarnT ea neal. 
0 say ’t myse 
Worth gaat 9a mile rs 


Would, then, my noblest master please 
To grant my higheat wishes, 
He'll shade my banks wi’ towering trees, 
And bonny ing bushes. 
Delighted doubly, then, my lord, 
You ll wander on my 8, 
And listen mony a grateful bird 
Return you tuneful thanks, 


The sober laverock,? warbling wild, : 
or sf paar aspire ; ive 
e gowdspink, Musics gayest child, 
Shall sweetly join the choir ; 
The blackbird strong, the lintwhite clear, 
The mavis ‘ mild and mellow; 
The robin pensive autumn cheer, 
In all her locks of yellow. 


This, too, a covert shall insure, 
To shield them from the storms y 
And coward maukins® sleep secure 
Low in their grassy forms : 
The shepherd here make his seat, 
To weave his crown of flowers ; 
Or find a sheltering safe retreat, 
From prone descending showers, 


And here, by sweet endearing stealth, 
meet the loving Pair, 

Despising worlds, with all their wealth, 
As empty idle care. 

The flowers shall vie in all their charms 
The hour of heaven to grace, 

And birks extend their fragrant arms 
To screen the dear embrace. 


Here haply too, at vernal dawn, 
Some musing bard may stray, 

And eve the smoking dewy lawn, 
And misty mountain gray ; 

Or, by the reaper s chain d beam, ® 

-cheque: through the trees, 

Rave to my darkly-dashing stream, 

Hoarse awelling on the breeze, 


ea pool, 

Let hair shad orks in wy dtines drest 

Peri for the little pani nest, 
The close-embowering thorn. 


ane 


View 


* Going. 3 Lark, 








6 The harvest moon. 





LINES 


WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL, STANDING BY THE FALE 


OF FYERS, NEAR LOOH NESS. 


Aone the heathy hills and ragged woods 
The roaring Fyers pours his mossy floods ; 
Till full he dashes on the haat mounds, 

Where, through a shapeless i 


resounds, 
As high in air the bursting torrents flow, 
As deep-recoiling s 
Prone down the rock the whitening sheet de- 


scends, 
And viewless Echo’s ear, astonish’d, rends. 
Dim seen through rising 


reach, his stream 


fuain below, 


mists and ceaseless 
showers, 


The hoary cavern, wide-surrounding, lowers. 
Still, through the ep the stru 
And still, Lelow, the 


ling river toils, 
horrid aren boils. 


CASTLE-GORDON. 


These lines were written after Burns's brief visit to Gor. 


don Castle. The 


t enclosed them to James Hoy, 
librarian to the 


uke of Gordon. The duchess 


guessed them to be by Dr Beattie, and on learning 


they were by Burns, regretted they were not in the 
Scottish latpoage. = y 


STREAMS that glide in orient plains, 

Never bound by Winter’s chains ! 
Glowing here on golden sands, 

sia iphone with ule “aes 

rom tyranny’s em ed bands ; 

These, their ri yepleatiitig waves, 

I leave to tyrants and their slaves ; 

Give me the stream that sweetly laves 
The banks by Castle-Gordon. 


Spicy forests, ever gay, 
ing from the burning ray 
Hapless wretches sold to toil, 
Or the ruthless native’s way, 
Bent on slaughter, blood, and spoil : 
Woods that ever verdant wave, 
T leave the tyrant and the slave, 
Give me the groves that lofty brave 
The storms by Castle-Gordon. 


Wildly here without control, 
Nature reigns and rules the whole 3 
In that sober pensive m 
Dearest to the feeling soul, 
She plants the forest, pours the flood ; 
Life’s poor day I'll musing rave, 
And find at night a sheltering cave, 
Where waters flow and wild woods wave, 
By bonny Castle-Gordon. 


ON SCARING SOME WATER-FOWL IN 


LOCH TURIT, 


A WILD SCENE AMONG THE HILLS OF OOHTERTYRE 


War, ye tenants of the lak 


For me vour waterv haunte forsake? 
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And to parent darth 

The tovelieet form she e’er gave birth. 
Nature's to al are free: 
Peaceful keep your dimpling wave, POETICAL ADDRESS TO MR WILLIAM 
Busy feed, or wanton lave ; TYTLER. 
Or, beneath the sheltering rock, 
Bide the surging billow’s shock. WITH A PRESENT OF THE BARD'S PICTURR. 


William Tytler, Esq., of Woodhouseles, to whom these 


Conscious, blushing for our race, lines were addressed, wrote a work in defence of 


Boon, too soon, your fears ] trace. Ma of Bc d ed the ited 
vente ee Spt alg pono! 
7 H neen. r er was 
Plumes himself in freedom’s pride, father to Patrick Fraser Tytler, the author of" The 
Tyrant gts to _ beside History of Scotland. 

e eagle, from the row : 
Marking You hia prey begs | Or Stunt «namo noo reapctedy 
Strong necenity compels A a which to love was the mark of a true 
But man, to whom alone is given eart, | ; 
A ray direct from pitying Heaven, But now ’tis despised and neglected. 
ares pederteeniyalt taaaaee nee alain. Though something like moisture conglobes in my 


In these savage, liquid pluins, 


eye, 
Only known to wandering swains, Let no one misdeem me disloyal ; 


. A poor friendless wanderer may well claim a sigh, 
Far from dina hunts abd way Be till more, if that wanderer were royal. 
on nature you depen My fathers that name have revered on a throne; _ 
sonst # poor season aia spend, y fathers have fallen to right it ; ; 
Dare tails phe alpha right, Those fathers would spurn their degenerate son, 
On the lofty eth ax Horie: That name should he scoffingly alight it. 
Man wi powers you scorn : : : 
Swiftly seek, on clanging wi Still e ae for King George I most heartily 
And the foo you eanmot brave’ Pi rode wecheprien areas ae 
, e they wise, be they foolish, isnothing of mine— 
Scorn at least to be his slave. Their title’s avow d by my country. 
But why of this epocha make such a fuss 
oS That gave us the Hanover stem ; 
If bringing them over was lucky for us, 
TO MISS CRUIKSHANK, I’m sure ‘twas as lucky for them. 


k VEBY YOUNG LADY, WBIFTEN oN THE BLANK | But, loysity, truce! we re on dangerous ground, 


: ho knows how the fashions may alter? 
pearing A BOOK PREAERIED THER BY THR | his doctrine to-duy that is lovalty sound, 


To-morrow may bring us a halter. 
Fhis young lady was the subject of one of the poet's ; 
sence: oa Rosebud by my Early Walk.” She was the | I send you a trifle, a lead of a bard, 
daughter of Mr Oruikshank, No. 80 8t James’s Square, A trifle scarce worthy your care: 
ecnberey vi beepers ro raierehs he poe ar , But accept it, good sir, as a mark of regard, 
uring one o sits to e afterwards i int? ; 
hash add the wife of Mr Henderson, a solicitor in Jed- | Bincere as 8 saint's dying prayer. 


Ni He at chill aia dim ae on your eye, 
: + And ushers the long dreary night ; 
BEAUTEOUS rosebud, young and gay, But you, like the star that athwart gilds the sky, 


Blooming in thy early May ‘ae tae 
Never mnevae thou, lovely flower, Your course to the latest is bright. 


Ohilly shrink in sleety shower! 

Never Boreas’ hoary path, ——— 

ever ania pemoncns beets 

avever eru stellar Wh ta 

Taint thee with untimely blights ! ELEGY ON THE DEATH el ROBERT * 
Never, never reptile thief DUNDAS, ESQ., OF ARNISTON, 
cele 1 op pa a LATK LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COURT OF SESSION. 
Thy bosom blushiug still with dew! In a letter to Dr Geddes, Burns tells the fate of thts 


m, anid makes his own comment :—“ fhe folluw- 
ng elegy has some tolerable linea in it, bat the in- 
curable wound of my wits will not suffer me to cor 
rect, or even peruse, it I sent a copy of it, with my 


Mayst thou long, sweet crimson gem, 
Richly deck thy native stem : 





"Till come evening, sober calm, best prose letter, to the son of the great man, the , 

Dropping dews, and breathing balm, theme of the piece, by the hands of one of the noblest 
~» . While all around the woodland rings, j 

And every bird thy aatT one sings ; * Elder brother to Viscount ‘elville, bors 1718, | 


Thou, amid the dirgefu appointed President in 176), and died December 14. 
Ghed thy dying honours round, 1787, after a short ilines«. i j 


BT. 29. POEMS, 5? 
ene enna 
men in Goil’s world — Alexander Wood, surgeon. | added a third ; but you must help me to a fourth 


‘When, behold! his on oat, more notice | Here they are; the latter half of the first stanse 
of my poem or me than if 1 been a strolling | would have been worthy of Sappho; I am in raptures 
fiddier who had made free with his lady's name with it:— 
































































over a silly new reel! Did the gentleman imagine a 
that I looked for any dirty gratuity ?” ' M¥or Love hat Been Fay foe; — 
ne on the bleaky hills the straying flooks € bound me an fron chain, 
abuE the fierce eh among the sheltering And plunged me deep in woe. 
rocks ; ‘s+ But friendship’s pure and Jasting joys 

Down foam the rivulets, red with dashing rains ; mice, so was patie a TT aatis 
The gathering flouds burst o’er the distant pluins ; Rubacvertictiove the prize, 
Benepe the bla he eee tore erent? «6 ¢ Your friendship much ee make me bles 
The hollow caves return a sullea moan. ot wis that bls aeatoy t 

e hills, ye plains, ye forests, and ye caves y uige the odious [only] one request 
ve howling Lr sid wintry-awelling waves! You know I must (willj deny? 
Unheard, unseen, by human ear or eye, “P.S.—What would you think of this for a fourth stanza! 
Sad to your sympathetic scenes I fly ; ‘“« Your thought, if Love must harbour there, 
Where, to the whistling blast and waters’ roar Conceal it in that thought ; 
Pale Scotia’s recent wound I may deplore. Nor cause me from my bosom tear 
Oh heavy loss, thy country ill could bear ! The very friend I sought 
A loss these evil days can ne’er repair! These verses aie inserted in the second volume ef 
Justice, the high vicegerent of her God, the Musical Museum. 


Her doubet _ palenee ever ane ave d her rod ; 
er eee tame ings eee val The measured time is run ! 
And sunk, abandon’d to the wildest woe. Ps wretalr Veneatli the dieaty:jiele: 


Wrongs, inj uries, from many ry Garksome den, So marks his latest sun. 
Now gay in hope explore the paths of men: . 
from his cavern, grim Oppression rise, Te tall sees acer tics night 


Se 
And throw on Poverty his cruel ey+s ; : . 
Keen on the helpless victim see him fly, Pee ee Par iuejen and light, 


And stifle, dark, the feebly-bursting cry. 
We part—but, by these precious drops 


Mark ruffian Violence, distained with crimes, That fill thy lovely eyes! 


Rousing elate in these degenerate times; : : 
View unsuspecting Innocence a prey, ‘ No other light shall guide my steps 


CLARINDA, mistress of my soul, 


As guileful Fraud points out the erring way : Till thy bright beams are. 
While subtle Litigation’s pliant tongue She, the fair sun of all he: sex, 
The life-blood equal sucks of Right and Wrong: Has blest my glorious day ; 
Hark! injured Want recounts th’ unlisten'd tale And shall a glimmering planet fiz 
And Veale Misery pours the unpitied | My worship to its ray ? 

wa 
Ye dark waste hills, and brown unsightly plains, eae 
To you I sing my grief-inspired struins : 
Ye tempests, rage! ye turbid torrents, roll! TO CLARINDA. 
Ye suit the joyless tenor of my soul. ; 
Life’s social haunts and pleasures I resign, WITH A PRESENT OF A PAIR OI’ DRINKING-GLASSESR 


Be nameless wilds and lonely wanderings mine, , , 
To mourn the woes my country must endure,. , ager aiqusen bree aan soul, 
That wound degenerate ages cannot cure. Clarinda, take this little boon, 


This humble pair of glasses. 
ee And fill them high with generous juice, 
As generous as your mind ; 
TO CLARINDA. And pledge me in the generous toast — 


‘*The whole of humankind !” 
ON THE PORT'S LEAVING EDINBURGH. **To those who love ub !”—second fill; 


The maiden name of Clarinda was Agnes Craig. At the But not to those whom we love; 


time Burns made her acquaintance she was the wife ! 
of a My M‘Lehose, from whom she had been separated — hetdde oes se piles is ! ” 
on account of incompatibility of temper, &c. She ' 


Seems to have entertained u sincere affection for the ! 
poet. Burns, who was always engaged in some affuir Long may we live! en ney a love | 
» of the heart, seems to have been much less sincere. And long may we be happy! 

His letters to her are somewhat forced and stilted, And may we never want a glass 

and vontrast very unfavourably with those of hers Well charged with generous nappy ! 
wh:ch have been preserved. He soon forgot her, how- 
ever, to her great regret and mortification. She was 
beautiful and accomplished, and a poetess. (See pre- 
fatory noteto Letters to Clarinda.) Burns thus alludes 
to one of her productions :—‘* Your lust verses to me 





heve 80 delighted me that I have got an excellent TO CLARINDA. 

ots air that su measure, and you 8 : 

see them in print in the Scots ‘Musical Museum, a Berore I saw Clarinda’s face, 
work publishing by a friend of mine in this town. My heart was blithe and gay, 
The air is ‘The Banks of Spey,’ and is most beauti- Free as the wind, or feather'd race 
ful. I want four stanzas—you gave me but three, That hop from spray to spray. 


and one of them alluded to an expression in my for- F 
mer letter: so I have tuken your first two verses, But now dejected I appear, 
with @ slight alteration in the second, and have | Clarinda proves unkind ; 











the silent tear, 
T gighing, Crop the ale 
in piptitive notes my tale rehearses 
shoe fair have found ; 
appear my verses 
hae polis resect. 


On 
That 
But she, ungrateful, shuns my sight, 
faithful love disdains, 
iy ons und tears ber scorn excite— 
Another happy reigns. 


Ah, though my looks betray, 
I envy your success; 

Yet love to friendship shall give way, 
I cannot wish it less. 


TO CLARINDA. 


“I sunny, I burn, as when through ripen’d corn, 

By driving winds, the crackling flames are borne!’ 
ow dening, wild, I curse that fatal night ; 

Now Hless the hour which charm’d my guilty 


In van the laws their feeble force oppose; 
Chain’d at his feet they groan, Love’s vanquish’d 


foes : 
In vain Religion meets my shrinking eye; 

T dare not combat—but I turn and fly : 
oo _ vain upbraids an irrenepsleir iy : 
ve grasps its scorpions—stifled they expire ; 

n drops headlong from his sacred throne, 
Your dear idea reigua, and reigns alone : 
Each thought intoxicated pees elds, 
(nd riots wanton in forbidden ! 


By all on high adoring mortals know! 
By all the conscious villain fears below ! 


By your dear self !—the last great oath I swear— 
0} 


r life nor soul was ever so dear ! 





LINES 
WRITTEN IN FRIARS’ CARSE HERMITAGE, ON THE 
BANKS OF THE NITH. 
(First Version.) 
"both cop i 


The M 
from the foregoing, in December 1788 ” 


The first was written {in June 1783 


tage in which these lines were written was on the pro- 
per of Captain Riddel of Friars’ Carse, a beauti- 

th fine grounds, a mile above Ellisland. 
One of the many kindly favours extended to the poet 
by Captain Riddel and his accomplished lady was 
the permission to wander at will in the beautifal 
The first six lines were 
graven with a dinmond on a pane of glass in a 


house 


grounds of Friars’ Curse. 
window of the hermitage. 


THovu whom chance may hither lead, 
Be thou clad in russet weed, 

Be thou deckt in silken stole, 

Grave these maxims on thy soul :— 


Se tt 
rung from n in ness ; 
Day, how at g in its flight— 
Day, how few must see the night; 
not sunshine every hour, 
Fear not clouds will] always lower. 
Happiness is but a name, 
content and ease thy aim; 


ht so well of this poem, that he preserved 


of the amended copy ie headed, ‘ Altered 
The hermi- 


Pleasures, insects on the wing 

Round Peaoe, the tendarest flower of Spring! 
Those that sip the dew alone, 

Make the butterflies thy own; 

Those that would the bloom devout, 


ared, 

Guard whatever ¢ on canst guard : 
But, thy utmost duly done, 
Welcome what thou canst not shun, 
Follies past give thou to air, 
Make their uence thy care: 
Keep the name of man in mind, 
And dishonour not thy kind. 

: ce with lowly heart 
Him whose wondrous work thou art; 
Keep His goodness still in view, 
Thy trust—and thy example, too. 


Stranger, go! Heaven be th de 
th the Beadsman me 





Quo on Nithside. 
LINES 
WRITTEN IN FRIARS’ CARSE HERMITAGE, ON 
NITHSIDE. 
(Second Version.) 


THOU whom chance may hither lead, 
Be thou clad in 1usset weed, 

Be thou deckt in silken stole, 

Grave these counsels on thy soul :— 


Life is but a day at most, 

Sprung from night, in darkness lost ; 
ope not sunshine every hour, 

Fear not clouds will always lower, 


As Youth and Love, with sprightly danca, 
Benesth thy morning-star a rphdipeay 
Pleasure, with her siren air, 

May delude the thoughtless pair; 

Let Prudence bless Fw hegre cup, 
Then raptured sip, and sip it up. 


As thy day grows warm and high, 
Life’s raanidian flaming nigh, 
Dost thou spurn the humble vale? 
Life’s proud summits wouldst thou scale ? 
Check thy climbing step, elate, 
ere lurk eee = a 
angers, eagle-pinion’d, ‘ 
Soar around each cliffy hold, 
While cheerful Peace, with linnet song, 
Chants the lowly dells among. 


As the shades of evening close, 
Beckoning thee to long repose ; 
As life itself becomes disease, 
Seek the chimney-neuk of ease, . 
There ruminate with sober thought 
On all thou ’st seen, and heard, and wrought 
And teach the sportive younkers round, 
Saws of experience sage and sound : 
Say, man’s true, genuine estimate, 
The grand criterion of his fate, 
Is not—Art thou high or low? 
a ne ee ebb or met 

ast thou cottager or ki 
Peer or peasant ?—no such ao, 
Did many talents gild thy span 
Or frugal Nature grudge thee one? 
Tel] them, and press it on their mind, 
As thou thynelf must shortly find, 





The smile or paige dog awfal Heaven 
Se 

re solid Self ase rn 5 

That foolish, selfish, faithless ways 

Lead to the wretched, vile, and base.” 


Thus resign’d and quiet, creep 
To the bed of lasting sleep ; 

, whenoe thou shalt ne’er awake, 
Night, where dawn shall never break. 
7 va ae ae no more— 

‘0 and joy the good restore 
To light and oy unknown before 
iS) r, go! Heaven be thy guide ! 
Quotl sie bocdarieh of Ni cs 





Catan eigarRD 


A MOTHER’S LAMENT FOR THE DEATH 
OF HER SON. | 


fhe poet mike ‘The Mother's Lament’ was com- 
posed pe y with a view to Mrs Fergusson of Craig- | 
troch and partly to the worthy patroness of m 
early unknown muse, Mrs Stewart of Afton” It 
was also inserte? in the Musical Museum, to the 
tune of ‘‘Finlayston House ” 


Fate gave the word, the arrow sped, 
And t pieveee my darling’s ae 

And with him all the joys are fled 
Life can to me impart. 

By cruel hands the sa ling drops, 
In dust dishonour’d laid ; 

So fell the pride of all my hopes, 
My age’s future shade. 


The mother-linnet in the brake 
Bewails her ravish'd young ; 

So I, for my lost darling s sake, 
Lament the live-day long 

Death, oft I’ve fear'd thy fatal blow, 
Now, fund, I bare my breast, 

Oh, do thou kindly lay me low 
With him I love, at rest! 


ELEGY ON THE YEAR 1788. 
A SKETOH. 


Cunningham says *—‘'Truly has the ploughman bard 
described the natures of those illustrious rivals, Fox 
and Pitt, under the similitude of the ‘birdie cocks’ 
Nor will the allusion to the ‘hand-cuffed muzzled, 


half-shackled regent’ be lost on those who remem- | 


ber the alarm into which the nation was thrown by 
the king’s iliness.” 


For lords or kings I dinna mourn, 
F'en let them die—for that they ’re born ! 
But oh! prodigious to reflec’ ! 
Highty eight toe gane to wreck ! 
- : y sma’ s 
What dive events hac taken ase! 
Of what enjoyments thou hast reft us! 
In what a pickle thou hast left us! 


The Spanish enpire’s tint? a head 
And my auld tecthless Bawtic 's? dead ; 
The ’a4 sair "tween Pitt and F 


And our guidwife’s wee birdie cocks ; 


tane is game, a bluidy devil, : 


But to the hen- 


2 Twetvemon 
edge 


unco civil ; 


4 Fight. 


2 Lost. | 






The tither’s something dour o’ treadin’, 
Bat better stuff he’er claw'd a midden 


Ye min come mount the 

oe meee 
or @ 

And gied you a’ baith vind meal ; 


E’en mony a plack, and mony spook, 
Ye ken vanes: for little feck ! 


Ye bonny lasses, dight® your cen, 

For some o you hee tint & shaped 3 
n Eigh » YO Ken,* was ta on 

What wel uses to gie again. 


Observe the very nowte® and sheep, 
How dowf and dowie® now they creep ; 
Nay, even the yirth iteel does cry 

For Embrugh wells are grutten’ dry. 


O Eighty-nine, thou’s but a bairn, 

And no owre auld, I hope, to learn ! 

Thou beardless boy, I pray tak care, 

Thou now hast Ae thy daddy’s chair, 

Nae hand-cuff'd, muzzled, half-shackled 


t, 
But, like himeel, a ct aa agent. 
Be sure ye follow out the plan 
Nae waur® than he did, honest man} 
As muckle better as you can. 
Jam. 1, 1789. 


ry EE 


TO CAPTAIN RIDDEL OF GLENRIDDEL 
EXTEMPORE LINES ON RETURNING A NEWSPAPEE. 


The newspaper sent contained some s strictures 
a on the poet’s works. ome 


ELuisLaxD, Monday Evening. 


Your news and review, sir, I’ve read vhiough 
and through, sir, 

With little admiring or blaming ; 

The papers are barren of home news or foreign, 

No murders or rapes worth the naming. 


Our friends, the reviewers, those chippers and 
hewers, 
Are judges of mortar and stone, sir; 
But of meet or unmeet, in a fahiie complete, 
I boldly pronounce they are none, sir. 


My goose-quill too rude is to tell all your good- 
ness 
Bestow’d on ye servant, the poet; 
Would to God I had one like a beam of the 
And then all the world, sir, should know it! 


ODE: 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF MRS OSWALD. 


The origin of this bitter and not very creditable effusion. 
is thus related by the poet in a letter to Dr Moore -— 
‘‘ The enclosed ‘Ode’ is a compliment to the memery 
of the late Mrs Oswaid of Auchincruive. You preb 
ably knew her poem an honour which I caa- 
not boast, but I spent my early years in her neigh- 
bourhood and among her servants and tenants. I 
know that she was detested with the most heartfelt 
cordiality. However, in the cular part of her 
conduct which roused my poetic wrath she was muck 
less blamable. In Jan last, on my road to Ay# 
shire, I had to put up at Baile Whigham's in Bas 

Goods &§ Work. 
4 Know. 
¢ Pithless and low-spirited. 
8 Worse. 














quhar, the enly tolerable tan in the place. The frost | 


s 
keen, the grim evening and howling wind | 
ushering in a night of snow and drift. My | 
and I were both much fatigued with the labours 
the day; and just as my friend the bailie and I 
were bidding defiance to the storm, over a smoking 
bowl, in wheels the funeral try of the late Mra 
Oswald ; and poor 1am forced te brave all the terrors 
of the tempestuous night, and jade my horse—m 
ng favourite horse, whom I had just christene 
Peparna further on, through the wildest hills and 
moors of Ayrshire, to New Cumnock, the next inn. 
The powers of poesy and prose sink under me when 
I would describe what I felt Suffice it to say that, 
when a good fire at New Cumnock had so far recovered 
my frozen sinews, I sat down and wrote the enclosed 
‘Qde.’” The poet lived to think more favourably of 
the name: oneof his finest lyrics, ‘‘Oh, wat ye wha’s 
in yon town,” was written in honour of the beauty 
of the succeeding Mrs Oswald. 


DWELLER in yon dungeon dark, 

Hangman of creation, mark! 

Who in widow-weeds appears, 

aa fa gue years, 
oosing with care a bursting purse, 

Baited with many a deadly curse! 


STROPHE. 


View the wither’d beldam’s face— 

Can thy keen inspection trace 

Aught of humanity’s sweet melting grace? 
Note that eye, ’tis rheum o’erflows, 

Pity’s flood there never rose, 

See these hands, ne’er stretch’d to save, 

Hands that took— but never gave. 

Keeper of Mammon’s iron chest 

Lo, there she goes, unpitied and unblest— 
Bhe goes, but not to realms of everlasting rest ! 


ANTISTROPHE. 


Plunderer of armies, lift thine eyes, 
A while forbear, ye torturing fiends ;) 
t thou whose atep, unwilling, hither bends? 
No fallen angel, hurl’d from upper skies ; 
"Tis thy trusty quondam mate, 
Doom’d to share thy fiery fate, 
She, tardy, heliward plies. 


EPODE. 


and are they of no more avail, 

Ten thousand glittering pounds a year ? 

In other worlds can Mammon fail, 

Omnipotent as he is here? 

Qh, bitter mockery of the pompous bier, 

While down the wretched vital part is driven ! 
The cave-lodged Leggar, with a conscience clear, 
Expires in rags, unknown, and goes to heaven. 





TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


"The poet,” says a correspondent of Cunningham’s, | 
‘‘it seems, during one of his journeys over his ten 
tishes ag an exciseman, had arrived at Wanlock- 

head on a winter day, when the roads were slippery | 
with ice, and Jenny Geddes, his mare, kept her feet 

with difficulty, The blacksmith of the place was | 
busied with other pressing matters in the forge, and 
could not spare time for ‘frosting’ the shoes of the 
poet’s mare, and it 1s likely he would have ed 
onhis dangerous journey, had he not bethought himself 
of propitiating the son of Vulcan with verse. He called 
for pen and ink, wrote these verses to John Taylor, a 
‘ person of influence in Wanlockhead ; and when he 
done, a gentleman of the name of Sloan, who 
accompanied him added these words :—‘ J. Sioan’s 
best compliments to Mr Taylor, and it would be doing 
him and the Ayrshire bard a particular favour, ff he 
would oblige them instanter with his agreeable com. 
pany. The road has been so slippery the riders 
and the brutes were eanelly in danger of getting some 
ef their bones broken, For the poet, his life and 


POEMS. 


(374. 
hes eames me 0 cow Lateltidien, 5 Oe deen 
limbs are ef seme consetmence to the weeld ; but foe 
oan, it matters very tle what may become 61 
m. The whole of this business is te ask the favour 
‘of getting the horses’ shoes sharpened.’ the -e 
ceipt of this, Taylor spoke to the saatth , the smith 
flew to his tools, sharpened the horses’ end, it 
is recorded, Lived thirty years to sey he never 
been ‘weel paia but ance, and that was by the poet, 
who paid him in money, paid him in drink, aad pai 
him in verse.’” 








WITH Pegasus upon a day, 


Apollo weary flying. 
aacouge frosty hills the journey lay, 
On toot the way was } lying. 


Poor slipshod giddy Pegasus 
Was but a walker ; 
To Vulcan then Apollo goes, 
To get a frosty caulker. * 


Obliging Vulcan fell to work, 
Threw by his coat and bonnet, 
And did Sol’s business in a crack 3 

Sol paid him with a sonnet. 


Ye Vulcan’s sons of Wanlockhead, 
Pity my sad disaster ; 
My Pegasus is poorly shod— 
ll pay you like my master. 
ROBERT BURNS. 
Ramace’s, three o'clock. 


SKETCH : 
INSORIBED TO THE RIGHT HON, O. J. FOX, 


In a letter to Mrs Dunlop the poet says, ‘‘I have a 
poetic whim in my head, which I at present dedicate, 
or rather inscribe, to the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox ; but how long that tancy may hold, I cannot 
say. A few of the first lines 1 have just rough- 

sketched as follows; ”— 


How wisdom and folly meet, mix, and unite; 
How bite and vice blend their black and their 
white ; 

How genius, the illustrious father of fiction, 

sass Na rule and law, reconciles contradic- 
ion— 

I sing : . these mortals, the critics, should 
ustle, 

I care not, not I—-let the critics go whistle ! 


=o now for & patron, whose name and whose 
giory 
At once may illustrate and honour my story. 


Thou first of our orators, first of our wits; 
Yet whose parts and acquirementsa seem mere 
_ ducky hits ; 
Mie Seen iedgs ao vast, and with judgment so 
strong 
No man with the half of ’em e’er went far wrong; 
With passions so potent, and fancies so bright, 
No man with the half of ’em e’er went quite 
A sorry, poor misbegot son of the Muses, 
For using thy name offers fifty excuses. 


Good Lord, what is man? for as simple he looks, 
Do but try to session fis hooks amr 9 his crooks ; 
With his depths and his shallows, his good and 


evil; 
All in all he’s a problem must puazle the devil. 


oe ~—a we 





* A nafl 


t into a shoe to prevent foot from 
Slipping in fro ie foot 


sty weather, 


Go live, poor wanderer of the wood and field ' 
The bitter little that of hfe remains 
No more the thiekening brakes and verdant plains 
To thee shall home, or food, or pastime yneld 
Surns 8vo page 61 





AT. 3%] 


Oa his one ruling pession Sir Pope i tact | 
eats 


labours , 

Thet, like the old Hebrew walking-ewitch, 
up its neighbours ; 

Mankind are his show-box—a friend, would you 
know him? 


Pull the string, ruling passion the picture will | 


show him. , 
What pity, in rearing so beauteous a system, 


One trifling particular truth should have miss’d | 


im; 
| For, spite of his fine theoretic positions, 
Mankind is a science defies definitions, 


Some sort al our qualities each to its trihe, 

And think human nature they truly describe ; 

Have you found this, or t’other? there's more 
in the wind, 

As by one drunken fellow his comrades you'll 


nd. 
But such is the flaw, or the depth of the plan, 
In the muke of that wonderful creature call’d 


man, 
No two virtues, whatever relation they claim, 
Nor even two different shades of t'1e same, 
Though like as was ever twin bruther to brother, 
Possesaing the one shall imply you ’ve the other. 


But qouce with abstiaction, and truce with a 
| use 
Whose rhymes you ll perhaps, sir, ne’er deisn to 
peruse : 
Will vou leave your justings, ‘your jars, and your 


uatre 
Contanding with Billy for proud-noilding lauiels ? 
My oo eaaatata patron, believe your poor 


poe 
Your oearege much more than your prudence you 
show it; 
{n vain with Squire Billy for laurels you struggle, 
He'll have them by fair trade, if not, he will 
smuggle ; 
Not cabinets even of kings would conceal ’em, 
He eee the back-stairs, and by God he would 
steal ’ 


| em. 

Then feats like Squire Billy’s you ne'er can 
achieve ’em, 

It is not, outdo him, the task is out-thieve him, 


S cmeueemniammetareme aceael 


VERSES 


ON SEEING A WOUNDED HARE LIMP BY ME WHICH 
A FELLOW HAD JUST SHOT, 


This poem was founded on a real incident. James 
Thomson, a neighbour of the poet's, states that hav- 
ing shot at. and wounded a hare, 1t ran past the poet, 

ho happened to be near, “he cursed me, and said 

e would not mind throwing me into the water; and 
I’ll warrant he could hae done’t, though 1 was both 
young and strong.” 


{NHUMAN man! curse on thy barb’rous art, 
And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye ; 
May never pity soothe thee with a si 

Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart 


Go live, poor wanderer of the wood and field! 
The bitter little that of life remains : 
No more the thickening brakes ond verdant 


To thee shall home, or food, or pastime yield. 
Seek, mangled wretch, some place of wonted 


No more of rest, but now thy dying hed! 
. The sheltering rushes whistling o'er thy head, 


tho cold earth with thy bloody bosom prest. 





from fifty to a hundred steel spikes, through w. 
hemp is drawn to straighten it for manufacturing , ur 


poses. 
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Oft winding Nit ing, wait 
The she ore, oF let Prayer. dawn; 





I'll oe oe ery 
And curse the *s aim, and mourn thy bap 
leas fate, 
DELIA. 
AN ODE. 


TAls ode was sent to the Star newspaper with the for 
r 


flowing characteristic letter :—< nter,—If the 

ductions of a simple ploughman can merit a place 

n the same paper with the other favourites of the 

Muses who illuminate the Star with the lustre of 

genius, your insertion of the enclosed trifle will be 

succeeded by future communications from, yours, &¢., 
‘* ROBERT BuBes. 


6 RLLISLAND, N2AR DomFuizs, May 18, 1789.” 


Farr the face of orient day, 

Fuir the tints of opening rose; 
But fairer still my Delia dawns, 
More lovely far her beauty blows. 


Sweet the lark’s wild-warbled lay, 
Sweet the tinkling rill to hear ; 
But, Delia, more delightful still, 
Steal thine ascents on mine ear. 


The flower-enamour’d busy bee, 
The rosy hanquet loves to sip ; 
Sweet the streamlet’s limpid lapse 
To the sun-brown’d Arab’s lip. 


But, Delia, on thy balmy lips 

Let me, no v nt insect, rove ! 

Oh, let me steal une liquid kiss! 

For, oh! my soul is parch’d with lowe! 


Ee 


ADDRESS TO THE TOOTHACHE. 


WRITTEN WHEN THE AUTHOR WAbd GRIEVOUSLE 
TORMENTED BY THAT DISORDER, 


My curse upon thy venom’d stang, 
That shoots my tortured gums alang ; 
And through my lugs gies mony a twang, 
WY gnawing vengeance ; 
Tearing my nerves wi’ bitter pang, 
Like racking engines ! 


When fevers burn, or ague freezes, 
Rheumatics gnaw, or cholic squeezes ; 
Our neighbour’s ey may ease us, 
Wi’ pitying moan ; 
But thee—thou hell o’ a’ diseases, 
Aye mocks our groan ! 


Adown my beard the slavers trickle! 

I kick the wee stools o’er the mickle 

As round the fire the giglets keckle,* 
To see me loup;% 

While, raving mad, I wish a heckle * 
Were in their doup. 


Of a’ the numerous human dools,® 
Ill hairsts, daft bargains, cutty-stools, 





1 The mirthful children laugh. 
8 Troubles. 


* A frame in which is stuck, sharp ends uppermen 
e@ 


2 Jump. 













Ye tt to 
Sod mokhd plagues thelr ous rs tell, 


Thou, Toothach warale acy’ st the bell 
‘00 "at the 
i Ameng eur) 


*O thou grim mischief- i 
That gars the notes aig 
Til daft mankind aft dance a reel 

In gore a shoe thick, 
Gie a’ the faes o’ Scotland’s weal 
A towmond’s® toothache ! 


THE KIRK’S ALARM, 
4 SATIRE. 


We quote Lockhart’s account of the ongin of the 
“6 Kirk’s Alarm :’"'—-‘' M‘Gill and Dalrymple, the two 
ministers of the town of Ayr, had long been suspected 
of entertaining heterodox opinions on several points, 
pereueny the doctrine of original sin and the 

ity; and the former at length published ‘An 
Essay on the Death of Jesus Christ,’ which was con- 
sidered ag demanding the notice of the Church courts. 
More than a — was spent in the discussions which 
arose out of this: and at last, Dr M‘Gill was fain to 
acknowledge his errors, and promise that he would 
take an early opportunity of apologising for them to 
his egation from the pulpit, which promise, 
however, he never performed. The try of the 
country took, for the most part, the side of M‘Gull, 
who was a man of cold, unpopular manners, but of 
wnreproached moral character, and possessed of 
some Saigon ray The bulk of the lower orders 
espoused, with far more fervid seal, the cause of 
those who conducted the prosecution against thus 
erring doctor Gavin Iton, and all persons of 
bis stamp, were, of course, on the side of M‘Gill— 
Auld and the Mauchline elders with his enemies. 
Robert Aiken, a writer in Ayr, a man of remarkable 
talents, particularly in public speaking, had the 
principal management of M‘Gill’s cause before the 
res and the synod. He was an intimate 
end of titon’s, and through him had about this 
time formed an acquaintance which soon ripened 
into a warm friendship with Burns Burns was, 
therefore, from the beginning, a sealous, as in the 
end he was, perhaps, the most effective, partisan of 
the rote on which Alken had staked so much of his 

on. 


Ortuopox, orthodox, 
believe in John Knox, 
Let me sound an alarm to your conscience — 
There ’s a heretic blaat 
Has been blawn i’ the wast, 
That what is not sense must be nonsense. 


Doctor Mac,* Doctor Mac, 
You should stretch on a rack, 
To strike evil-doers wi’ terror ; 
To join faith and sense, 
Upon ony pretence, 
Is heretic, damnable error. 


Town of Ayr, town of Ayr, 
Ty was mad, 3 declais, er 


t Grave-—earth 





2 Twelvemonth’s. 


“Tr MGI, 
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To inode Wi mischlal etrwwing 
Provost John * is still : 
To the Church's relief, ‘ 
And Orator Bob* is its rain, ; 


D'rymple mild,t D'rymple 
Tdagh yous heart 's like a send, 
And your life like the new-driven snaw; 
Yet that winna save ye, 
Auld Satan must have ye, 
For preaching that three’s ane and twa 


Rumble John,§ Rumble John, 

Mount the steps wi’ a groan 
Ory the book is wi’ heresy cramm’d : 

Then lug out your ladle, 

Deal brimstone like adle, ! 
And roar every note of the damn’d. 


Simper James,|| Simper Jam 
leave the fair Killie® dames,” 
There ’s a holier chase in your view; 
That Ths pack yell soon lead, 
t the ell soon 
For puppies like you there *s but few. 


Singet Sawney,] Singet® Sawney, 
Are ye herding the 

Unconscious what evil await?” 
Wi? a jump, yell, and howl, 


Alarm every sou 
For the foul thief is just at your gate. 


Daddy Auid,** Daddy Auld, 
There 's a tod ¢ in the fauld, 

A tod meikle waur than the clerk ; ++ 
Though ye downa do skaith,® 
Ye’ll be in at the death, 

And if ye canna bite, ye can bark. 


Davie Bluster,++ Davie Bluster, 
For a saunt if ye muster, 
The ore is no nice of recruits ; 
et to worth let’s be just, 
Royal blood 


might boast, 
If the ass were the 


6 
Ting of the brutes, 


Jamie Goose,8§ Jamie Goose, 
Ye hae made but toom roose,® 
In hunting the wicked lieutenant ; 
But the doctor ’s your mark, 
For the Lord's ha y ark 
He has cooper’d and ca’d’ a wrang pin in™, 


Poet Willie, |'|| Poet Willie, 
Gie the Doctor a volley, 


2 Kilmarnock. 8 ee 
5 Harm, 


1 Putrid water, 
4 Fox. 6 Dmpty fame 


‘ox 
7 Driven. 


* John Ballantyne, Esq., provost of Ayr, to whom fhe 
“Twa Brigs” is dedicated zi 
+ Mr Robert Aiken, writer in Ayr, to whom the “Osé- 
ter’s Saturday Night” is inscribed. He was agent fr 
Dr M ‘Gill in the eae and synod. 
¢ The Rev. Dr Wilham ‘Dalrymple, senior minister of 
the collegiate church of Ayr. 
ve The Rev. Jolin Russell, celebrated in the “Tialy 
‘air ”? 
a the Rey. James Mackinlay, the hero of the “ Ondi 
nation 
@ The Rev. Alexander Moodie, of Riccarton, oms ef 
the heroes of the ‘Twa Herds.” 
** The Rev. Mr Auld, of Maunchline. 
tt The clerk was Mr Gavin Hamilton, who bad bees © 
thorn in the side of Mr Auld. 
tt Mr Grant, Ochiltree. 
¢¢ Mr Young, Oumnock. 
nn The Rev. Dr Peebles, of Newton-upon-Ayr, te 
author of an indifferent poem on the cunvenare et ae 
Revolution, in which occurred the line to which fim 
poet alludes. 


aT. 3] 
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’ your “ Léberty's chain™ and your wit 
Wi i ode. 3 


a 
Yo ne'er laid « stride, 
Ye but smelt, man, the place where he —— 
Andro Gouk,* Andro Gouk, 
Yo may slander the book, 
the book nane the waur, let me tell ye; 


Th *re rich, and look big, 
Yet ley by bat and wig, 
And ye'll hae a calf’a head o' sma’ value. 


Barr Steenie,t Barr Steenie, 
‘What mean ye, what mean ye? 
If ye’ll meddle nae mair wi’ the matter, 
Ye may hae some pretence 
To havins! and sense 
Wi’ people wha ken ye nae better. 
tetas oe 
our ey-cock pride, 
Of iiantiona but sma’ is your share; 
Ye 've the figure, ‘tis true, 
Even your faes will allow, 
And your friends they daur grant you nae mair. 


Muirland Jock,§ Muirland Jock. 
When the Lord makes a rock 

To crush Common Sense for her sins, 
If ill manners were wit, 
There ’s no mortal so fit 

To confound the poor Doctor at ance. 


Holy Will,|| Holy Will, 
There was wit i’ your skull 
When vere e the alms o’ the poor; 
e timmer is scant, 
When ye’re ta’en for a saunt 
Wha should swing in a rape for an hour. 


Calvin’s sons, Calvin’s sons, 
Seize your spiritual guns, 
Ammunition you never can need ; 
Your hearts are the stuff 
Will be powther enough, 
And your skulls are storehouses 0’ lead. 


Poet Burns, Poet Burns, 
Wi’ your priest-skelping turns, 
Why desert ye your auld native shire ? 
Your Muse is a gipsy— 
E’en though she were tipsy, 
She could ca’ us nae waur than we are. 


THE WHISTLE. 


Burtis says, ‘As the authentic prose history of the 
‘Whistle’ is curious, I shall here give it:—In the 
train of Anne of Denmark, when she came to Scot- 
land with our James the Sixth, there came over also 
& Danish gentleman of gigantic stature and great 

rowess, and a matchless champion of hus. He 
& little ebony whistle, which at the commence- 
ment of the orgies he laid on the table, and whoever 
was the last able to blow it, everybody else bein 
disabled by the potency of the bottle, was to carry 0 
the whistle as a bs od of victory. The Dane pro- 
duced credentials of his victories, without a single 
defeat, at the courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, Mos- 
cow, Warsaw, and sev of the petty courts in Ger- 





— 


1 Good manners. 


* Dr Andrew Mitchell, Monkton, a wealthy m 
#f presbytery. ‘3 Cees 
{ Rev. Stephen Young, Barr. 
Rev. Mr George Smith, Galston. 
Mr John Shepherd, Muirkirk. 


ls 


POLE MS. 


William Fisher, elder in Mauchline, whom Burns 90 
; ’ ec, W 





many; end the Scots Bacchanalians & 
the of trying his prowess, or else af 
acknow thelr inferiority. After many ever 
throws on part of the the Dane was on- 


countered by Sir Robert Lawrie of Maxwelton, ances 
tor of the present worthy baronet of that name, whe. 
after three days’ and thice nights’ hard contest, left 
the Scandinavian under the table, 


And blew on the whistle his requiem shrill. 


Sir Walter, son of Sir Robert before mentioned, after- 
warda lost the whistle to Wal er Riddel of Glen 
riddel, who had married a sister of Sir Walter’s.—On 
Friday, the 16th of October 1789, at Friars’ 

the whistle was once more contended for, as re 

in the ballad, by the present Sir Robert Lawrie of 
Maxwelton; Robert Riddel, .» Of Gilenriddel, 
lineal descendant and representative of Walter Rid- 
del, who won the whistle, and in whose family tt had 
continued; and Alexander Ferguson, Esq., of Oral : 
roch, likewise descended from the great Sir 

which last gentleman carried off the hard-won honours 
of the fleld.” 

A good deal of doubt was at one time felt as te 
whether Burus was present at the contest for the 
whistle—Professor nm having contended that he 
was not present, citing as evidence a letter to Cap. 
tain Riddel, which will be found in the General Corres- 
pone These doubts are now set at rest. Captain 

iddel, in replying to the letter mentioned, invited the 
poet to be present. He answered as follows :— 

“The king’s poor blackguard slave am I, 

And scarce dow spare a minute ; 
But [’ll be with you by and by, 
Or else the devil’s in it!”—B. 


Mr Chambers places the matter still further beyond 
doubt by quoting the testimony of William Hunter, 
then a servant at Friars’ Carse, who was living ip 
1851, and who distinctly remembered that Burns was 
there, and, what was better still, that Burns was re- 
markably temperate tan | the whole evening, and 
took no part in the debauch. 


I sxrna of a whistle, a whistle of worth, 
I sing of a whistle, the pride of the North, 
Was brought to the court of our good Scottish 


king, 
And long with this whistle all Scotland shall 
ring. 
Old Loda,* still rueing the arm of Fingal, 
The AT of the bottle sends down from hi 
“This whistle’s your challenge—to Scotland 


get o'er, 
And drink them to hell, sir, or ne'er see me 
more!’ 


Old poets have sung, and old chronicles tell, 
What champions ventured, what champions fell ; 
The son of ¢ Loda was conqueror a 


| And blew onthe whistle his requiem sh 


Till Robert, the lord of the Cairn and the Skarr, 
Unmatch’d at the bottle, unconquer'd in war, 
He drank his poor godship as deep as the sea, 
No tide of the Baltic e’er drunker than he. 


Thus Robert, victorious, the trophy has gain'd; 
Which now in his house for remain’d ; 


Till three noble chieftains, and all of his blood, 
The jovial contest again have renew'd. 


fone joyous good fellows, with hearts clear of 
Ws 
igdarroch, so famous for wit, worth, and 


sai 
And trusty Glenriddel, so skill’d in old coins; 
And gallant Sir Robert, deep-read in old wines, 





* fee Ossian’s Caric-thura —B 


_———- began, with a tongue smooth as 

0 

Desi Glenriddel to yield up the 5 FH ; 

Oe alon be wonlil muster the Leads the clan 

And once more, in claret, try which was 
man, 


“By 7 gods of the ancients!" Glenriddel re- 


es, 
Betore I surrender so glorious a prize, 
I'll conjure the ghost of the great Korie More,* 
bumper his horn with him twenty times 
o'er” 


Sir Robert, a soldier, no speech would pretend, 
Bete ne'er turn’d his back on his foe—or his 


end 
Said, Toss down the whistle, the prize of the 
elc 
And, knee-deep in claret, he'd die ere he’d yield. 


To the board of Glenriddel our heroes repair, 

So noted for drowning of sorrow and care ; 

But for wine and for welcome not more known 
to fame, 

Than the sense, wit, and taste, of a sweet lovely 
dame. 


A bard was selected to witness the fray, 
And tell future ages the feats of the day ; 
A bard who detested all sadness and spleen 
And wish'd that Parnassus a vineyard had 


The dinner being over, the claret they ply, 
every new cork is a new spring of joy; 
in the bands of old friendship and kin 


net, 
And the bands grew the tighter the more they 
were wet. 
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d s0 


Gay pleasure zen riot as bumpers ran o’er ; 
Bright Phoebus ne'er witness'd so joyous a core, 
vow'd that to leave them he was quite for- 


lorn, 
Till Cynthia hinted he ’d see them next morn. 


Six bottles apiece had well wore out the night, | 

When gnllant-Sir Robert, to finish the fight, 

Turn'd o'er in one bumper a bottle of red, 

a "twas the way that their ancestors | 
id, 


Then worthy Glenriddel, so cautious and sage, 
No longer the warfare, ungodly, would wage ; 
A high ruling-elder to wallow in wine! 

He left the foul business to folks less divine. 


The gallant Sir Robert fought hard to the end; 
But ia can with Fate and quart-bumpers con- 


tend ? 
Though Fate said—A hero shall perish in light ; 
Bo up howd bright Phcebus—and down fell the 


Next up rose our bard, like a prophet in drink: 
* bes atta thou ‘lt soar when creation shall 


sink ! 

Bat if thou wouldst flourish immortal m rhyme, 

eae bottle more—and have at the sub- 
e 


“Thy line, that have struggled for freedom with 


rice, 
Shall heroes and patriots ever produce: 
So thine be the laurel, and mine he the bay; 
The field thou 
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VERSES 


ON CAPTAIN GROSR’S PEBEGRINATIONS THROUGH 
SCOTLAND COLLECTING THE ANTIQUITIES OF 
THAT KINGDOM, 


Captain Grose. the hero of this poem, author of a work 
on the Antiquities of Scotland was an enthuslastic 
antiquary, fond ef good wine and good “ay ephanat 
Burns met him at the hospitable table of Captain 
Riddel of Fr.ars’ Carse. He died in Dublin, of an 
apoplectic fit, in 1791, in the 52d year of his age, 


Hear, Land o’ Cakes, and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk * to Johnny Groat’s ; 
If there ’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
mca I mee you rte it; 
chiel’s amang you takin’ notes, 
And, faith, he ‘ll prent it! 
If in your bounds ye chance 


to light 
Upon a fine, fat, fodgel * wight, 
O’ stature short, but genius bright, 
That's he, mark weel— 
And wow! he has an unco slight 
O’ cauk and keel t 


By some auld, houlet-haunted biggin’, ¢ 
Or kirk deserted by its riggin’, 
It ’s ten to ane ye “ll find him snug in 
ome eldritch® part, 
Wi’ deils, they say, Lord save’s! colleaguin' 
At some black art. 


Ik ghaist that haunts auld ha’ or chaumer, 
Asst jon, cine seed ts ball uinck grannies 
nd you, deep read in hell’s 
ae Warlocks and witches ; 
Ye ‘ll quake at his eonjuring 
Ye midnight 


hammer, 
bitches ! 
It’s tauld he was a sodger bred, 
And ane wad rather fa’n than fled ; 
But now he’s quat the spurtle-)lade 
And dog-skin wallet, 
And ta’en—the antiquarian trade, 
I think they call it. 


He has a fouth® o’ auld nick-nackets, 

Rusty airn caps and jinglin’ jackets,§ 

Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets 
A towmond guid ; 

And parritch-pats, and auld saut-backets, 
Afore the flood. 


Of Eve’s first fire he has a cinder ; 
Auld Tubal Caim’s fire-shool and fender ; 
That which distinguishéd the gender ’ 
O’ Bulaam’s asa; 
A broomstick o’ the witch o’ Endor, 
Weel shod wi’ brass. 


Forhye, he ‘Il sha aff, fu’ gleg,® 

The cut of Adsa's philabed: 

The knife that nicket Abel’s craig’ 
He'll prove you ’ 





It was a faulding jocteleg, 
me lung-kail gully. 
1 Heed. 3 Plump. 8 Unholy. 
4 Black art, 6 Abundance, & Full quickly. 
7 Throat, 


* An inversion of the name of par rormen| in Wig 


hast won, b bright of | tonshire, the most southerly pariah in Scotlan 
yon SHEN god + Alluding to his powers as a draughisman. 
{ See his “ Antiquities of Scotland.”-—Z. 
§ See his “T 
pors.”—-B. 


day! ” 








© Gee Fohnsen’s Tour to the Hebrides.—Z. 





on Ancient Armour and Wee 


aT. 31.] ' 


~ But wad ve see him in his glee, 
For meikle glee-and fun has he, 
Then set him down, and twa or three 
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Tats day, Time winds the exhausted chain, 
To run the twalvemonth’s length again ; 
I see the old, bald-pated fellow, 





Guid fellows wi’ him ; With ardent , complexion Ww, 
And port, O port! shine thou a wee, Adjust the unzmpair’d machine, 
And then ye ’ll see him! To wheel the equal, dull routine. 


Now, by the powers o’ verse and pruse! 
Thou art a dainty chiel, O Grose !|— 
Whae’er o’ thee shall ill suppose, 

They sair misca’ thee 5 
I’d take the rascal by the nose, 

Wad say, Shane fa’ thee! 


LINES WRITTEN IN A WRAPPER, 
ENCLOSING A LETTER TO CAPTAIN GROSE. 


Burns undertaken to gather some antiquarian 
and lege material as to the ruins in Kyle, in 
sending them te Captain Grose under cover to Mr 
Cardonnel, a brother antiquary, the following verses, 
in imitation of the t ballad of “Sir John 
Malcolm,” were enclosed. Cardonnel read them 
everywhere, much to the ora annoyance, and to 
the amusement of his friends. 


KEN ye ought o’ Captain Grose ? 
go and ago, 


If he’s amung his friends or foes? 
Iram, coram, dago. 


Is he south, or is he north? 


go and ago, 
Or drownad in the river Forth? 
lram, coram, dago. 


Is he slain by Highlan’ bodies? 
Igu and ago, 
And eaten like a wether-haggis? 
ram, coram, dago. 


Is he to Abra’m’s bosom gane? 
Igo and ago, 

Or haudin’ Sarah by the wame? 
Iram, curam, dago. 

Where’er he be, the Lord be near him! 
Igo and agu, 

As for the deil, he daurna steer him! 
Iram, coram, dago. 

But please transmit the encloséd letter, 
Igo and ago, 

Which will oblige your humble debtor, 
Iram, coram, dago. 


So may ye hae auld stanes in store, 
and ago, 
The very stanes that Adam bore, 
Iram, coram, dago. 


So may ye get in glad possession, 
go and ago, 
The coins o’ Satan’s coronation ! 
dram, coram, dago. 


ee re ce 


The absent lover, minor heir, 

In vain assail him with their prayer ; 
Deaf, as my friend, he sees them press, 
Nor makes the hour one moment less. 
Will you (the Major ’s* with the hounds, 
The happy tenants share his rounds ; 
Coila’s fair Rachel’s + care sei 

And blooming Keith’s t engaged with Gray) 
From housewife cares a minute borrow— 
That grandchild’s cap will do to-morrow— 
And join with me a-moralising, 

This day ’s propitious to be wise in. 


First, what did yesternight deliver ? 

** Another year is gone for ever 12 

And what is this day’s strong suggestion ? 

“The passing moment ’s all we rest on!” 

Rest on—for what? what do we here? 

Or why regard the passing year? 

Will Time, amused with proverb’d lore, 

Add to our date one minute more? 

A few days may—a few vears must— 
us in the silent dust, 

Then is it wise to damp our bliss? 

Yes—all such reasonings are amiss ! 

The voice of Nature cries, 

And many a message from the skies, 

That something in us never «ies : 

That on this frail, uncertain state, 

Hang matters of eternul weight : 

That future life, in worlds unknown, 

Must take its hue from this alone; 

Whether as heavenly glory bright, 

Or dark as Misery’s woeful night. 


Since, then, my honour’d, first ot friends, 
On this peor being all depends, 

Let us the important now employ, | 

And live as those who never die. 


Though you, with days and honours crown’d, 
Witness that filial circle round, 

(A sight, life’s sorrows to repulse, 

A sight, pale Envy to convulese, ) 

Others now claim your chief regard : 
Yourself, you wait your bright reward. 





PROLOGUE, 


SPOKEN AT THE THEATRE, DUMFRI®S, ON NEW- 
YEAR’S DAY EVENING, [1790.] 


Burns, writing to his brother Gilbert, says :—‘‘ We 


have gotten a set of very decent players here just 
now: I have seen them an evening ortwo. David 
Campbell, in Ayr, wrote to me by the manager of the 
company, & Mr Sutherland, who is a man of apparent 
worth On New-year’s Day I gave him the following 
prologue, which he spouted to his audience with ap 


plause : 


No song nor dance I bring from yon great city 
SKETCH—NEW-YEAR’S DAY, [1790.] That queens it o'er our taste—the more’s the 
TO MES DUNLOP. pity : 


Da the original MS. of these lines, the poet writes as | ~~ 
follows :—‘'On second thoughts I send you this ex- # Major, afterwards General, Andrew Dunlop, Mam 
tempore blotted sketch. Itis just the firstrandom Dunlop's second sen 
acrawl; but if you think the piece worth while, I | + Miss Rachel Dunlop, who afterwards married 
shall retouch it, and finish it. Though I have no Robert Glasgow, cand 
copy of it, my memory serves me.” ¢{ Miss Keith Dunlop, the youngest daughter. 

















Good the broad why will roam? 
iol fe woes cr eal tr home: 
+ not for . ig T appear, 

r a good new 
Gid ather Time de utes me here 


ear ! 


4 Youre one year older this important day.” 
wiser, too—he hinted some suggestion, 
t *twould be rude, 


Per ena uld-be roguish 1 d wink, 
with a would- eer an 
He bade me on you press this one word— 


you know, to ask the 


Yo sprightly youths, quite flush’d with hope 


ana spirit, 
Who think to storm the world by dint of merit, 
To you the dotard has a deal to say 
“5 a dry, cies pkibhapc eh ae | 
@ ou mind, a our thoughtless ra 
That the fret blow is ae a the battle ; | 
That though some by the skirt may try to snatch 


him, 
Yet by the forelock is the hold to catch him ; 
That whether doing, suffering, or forbearing, 
You may do miracles by persevering. 


Last, though not least in love, ye faithful fair, 
ic forms, high Heaven’s iar care ! 

To you old Bald-pate smooths his wrinkled brow, 

nee ay begs you'll mind the important 
ow: 


To crown your happiness he asks your leave, 
And offers bliss to give and to receive. 


For our sincere, though haply weak, endeavours, 
With grateful pride we own your many favours; 
And howsoe’er our tongues may ill reveal it, 
Believe our glowing bosums truly feel it. 


: TO THE OWL. 


This poem was originally printed, from a MS. in the 
poe ‘s handwriting, by Cromek, who threw some 
oubts on its being written by Buins Butasthe MS. 
copy showed occasional interlineations in the same 
hand, there can be little doubt, we presume, as to 
its authenticity. 


Sap bird of night, what sorrows call thee forth, 
To vent thy plaints thus in the midnight hour? 

Is it some blast that gathers in the north 
Threatening to nip the verdure of thy bower? 


Is it, sad ow), that Autumn strips the shade, 
And leaves thee here, unshelter’d and forlorn? 
Or fear that Winter will ay ae invade ? 
Or friendless melancholy bids thee mourn ? 


Shut out, lone bird, from all the feather’d train, 
To tell thy sorrows to the unheeding gloom ; 

No friend to pity when thou dost complain, 
Grief all thy thought, and solitude thy home. 


Sing on, wad mourner! I will bless thy strain, 
"Ea pleased in sorrow listen to thy 60 : 


ene 


Sing on, sad mourner; to the night com 
‘While the lone echo wafts thy notes 


Is beauty less, when down the glowing cheek 
Sad, piteous tears, in native sorrows fall? 

Less kind the heart when anguish bids it break? 
Leas happy he who lists to pity’s call? 


Ah no, sad owl! nor is thy voice less 
That sadness tunes it, and that grief is there; 


ong. 


LE 
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That spring's gay notes, unskill'’d, thou canst 


There hoo 
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That sorrow bids thee to the gloom repair. 
Nor that the treble songsters of the 
Are quite estranged, sad bird of night! from 


60 e 
Nor that she thrush deserts the evening spray 


When darkness calls thee from thy reverie, - 


From some old tower, thy melancholy dome, 


ile the gray walls, and desert solitudes, 


Return euch note, nsive to the gloom 
eds : 


Of ivied coverts surrounding woods. 


, I will list more pleased to thee 
Than ever lover to the nightingale ; 


Or drooping wretch, oppress’d with mi 
Lending bis h, opp: isery, 


ear to some condoling tale. 


VERSES 


OW AN EVENING VIEW OF THE RUINA OF LINCLUE 8 


ABBEY. * 


Ye holy walls, that, still sublime, 
Resist the crumbling touch of time ; 
How strongly still your form displays 
The piety of ancient days! 

As through your ruins, hoar and gray- 
Ruins yet beauteous in decay— 

The silvery moonbeams trembling fly : 
The forms of ages long gone by 

Crowd thick on Fancy’s wondering eye, 
And wake the soul to musings Ing 

Even now, as lost in thought profound, 
I view the solemn scene around, 

And, pensive, gaze with wistful eyes, 
The past returns, the present flies ; 
Again the dome, in pristine pride, 

Lifts high its roof and arches wide, 
That, knit with curious tracery, 

Each Gothic ornament display. 

The high-arch'd windows, painted fair, 
Show many a saint and martyr there. 
As on their slender forms I ' 
Methinks they brighten to a blaze! 
With noiseless step and taper bright, 
What are yon forms that meet my sight? 
Slowly they move, while every eye 

Is heavenward raised in ecstasy. 

Tis the fair, spotless, vestal train, 

That seek in prayer the midnight fane. 
And, hark! what more than mortal sound 
Of music breathes the pile around? 

"Tis the soft-chanted choral song, 
Whose tones the echoing aisles prolong ; 
Till, thence return’d, they softly stray 
O’er Cluden’s wave, with fond delay; 
Now on the rising gale swell high, 
And now in fainting murmurs die ; 

The boatmen on Nith’s gentle stream, 
That glistens in the pale moonbeam, 
Suspend their dashing oars to hear 

The holy anthem, loud and clear ; 

Each worldly thought s while forbear, 
And mutter forth a half-form’d prayer. 
But, as I gaze, the vision fails, 

Like frost-work touch’d by southern gales ; 
The altar sinks, the tapers fa le, 

And all the splendid scene ’s decay’d - 





* On the banks of the river Cluden, and at a short 
stance from Dumfries, are the beautiful ruins of the 
Abbey of Lincluden, which was founded in the time of 
Matcolm, the fourth King of Scotland. 
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the gale 
Blows chilly from the vale ; 
The bird of eve flits sullen by, 
Her home these aisles and arches high ! 
The choral hymn, that erst so clear 
Broke softly sweet on Fancy’s ear, 
Is drown’d amid the mournful scream 
That breaks the magic of my dream ! 
Roused by the sound, T start and see 
The ruin’d sad reality ! 


PROLOGUE, 


FOR MR SUTHERLAND’S BENEFIT NIGHT, 
DUMFRIES, 


This prologue was accompanied with the following 
letter to Mr Sutherland, the manager of the Dum- 


fries Theatre 
“( Monday Morning. 

‘st was much disappointed in wanting your most 

agreeable company yesterday. However, I heartily 

pray for good weather next Sunday; and whatever 

aerial being has the guidance of the elements, he 

ceo take any other dozen of Sundays he pleases, 
and clothe them with 


Vapours, and clouds, and storms, 
Until he terrify himself 
At combustion of his own raising. 


I shall see you on Wednesday forenoon. 
greatest hurry.—R. B.” 


In the 


WHAT needs this din nbout the town o’ Lon’on, 
How this new play and that new sang is comin’? 
Why is outlandish stuff sae meikle! courted ? 
Does nonsense mend like whisky, when impurted? 
Is there nae poet, burning keen for fan.e, 

Will try to gie us sangs and plays at hame? 

For comedy abroad he needna toil, 

A fool and knave are plants of every soil ; 

Nor need he hunt as far as Rome and Greece 

To gather matter for a serious piece ; 

There ’s themes enow in Caledonian story, 
Would show the tragic muse in w’ her glory. 


Is there no daring bard will rise and tell 

How glvurious Wallace stood, how hapless fell? 
Where are the Muses fled that could produce 

A drama worthy o’ the name o’ Bruce ; 

How here, even here, he first unsheath’d the 


sword, 
*Gainat mighty England and her guilty lord; 
And after mony a bloody, deathless doing, 
Wrench’d his dear country from the jaws of ruin? 
Oh for a Shakespeare or an Otway scene 
To draw the lovely, hapless Scottish queen ! 
Vain all the omnipotence of female charms 
*Gninst headlong, 1uthless, mad Rebellion’s arms. 
She fell, but fell with spirit truly Roman, 
To glut the vengeance of a rival woman: 
A woman—though the phrase may seem uncivil— 
As able and as cruel as the devil ! 
One Douglas lives in Home’s immortal page, 
And though qour fathers prodigal of it 

0 our fathers, of life, 
A Douglas followed to the masstial strife, 
Perhaps if bowls row right, and Right succeeds, 
Ye yet may follow where a Douglas leads! 


As ye hae generous done, if a’ the land 
Would take the Muses’ servants by the hand; 


a alee aaa 





4 Much. 
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Not 
And 
| okt 

And aiblins when they winna stand the 











ay 
tronise, befriend them, 


can commend, commend 





only hear, but 
where ye 






test, 
Wink hard and say the folks hac done their best] 
‘Would a’ the land do this, then I ll be caution 
Yell suon hae poets o’ the Scottish nation, 
Will gar Fame blaw until her trumpet crack, 
And warsle! Time, and lay him on his back! 
For us and for our stage should ony spier,* 
e vs paaht thae chiels maks a’ this bustle 


ere 

My best leg foremost, I'll set up my brow, 

e have the honour to belong to you ! 
We're your ain bairns, e’en guide usas ye like, 
But like good mithers, shore® before ye strike. 
And grate still I hope ye’ll ever find us, 
For a’ the patronage and meikle kindness 
We've Bh frae a’ professions, sets, and ranks; 
God help us! we're but poor—ye’se get but 





















STANZAS ON THE DUKE OF QUEENS- 
BERRY. 


On being questioned as to the propriety of satirising 
prople unworthy of his notice, and the Duke of 
ueensberry pene cited as an instance, Burns drew 
out his pencil and penned the following bitter lines 
as his reply :-— 


How shall I sing Drumlanrig’s Grace 
Discarded remnant of a race 
Once great in martial story ? 
His forbears’ virtues all contrasted— 
The very name of Douglas blasted— 
His that inverted glory. 


Hate, envy, oft the Douglas bore ; 
But he has superadded more, 
And sunk them in contempt; 
Follies and crimes have stain’d the name; 
But, Queensberry, thine the virgin claim, 
From aught that’s good exempt. 



































VERSES TO MY BED. 


TxHOoUv bed, in which I first began 
To be that various creature— man / 
And when again the fates decree, 
The place where I must cease to be ;-— 
‘When sickness comes, to whom I fly, 
To soothe my pain, or close mine eye ;-— 
When cares surround me where I weep, 
Or lose them all in balmy sleep ;— 
When sore with labour, whom I court, 
And to thy downy breast resort— 
Where, too, ecstatic joys I find, 
When deigns my Delia to be kind— 
And full of love, in all her charms, 
Thou givest the fair one to my arms, 
The centre thou, where grief and pain, 
Disease atid rest, alternate reign. 
Oh, since within thy little space 

many various scenes take place ; 
Lessons as useful shalt thou teach, 
As sages dictate—churchmen preach ; 
And man, convinced by thee alone, 
This great important truth shall own = 
That thin itions do divide 
The bounds where good and 1ll reside; 
That nought is perfect here below ; ‘ 
But blise still bordering upon zoe. 


1 Wrestle. § Ask, 


wise ay 


3 Threaten, 
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A’ this and mair I never heard of; 
, BLEGY ON PEG NICHOLSON. And but for youl might air'd ob. 
és ” - your news on, 
‘wilteas Must a fant thee oF the osha: andes oe And prey, »’ guid things may you! 


‘uamed from « frantic vi 


¢ 


George HL the poet ened te folowing vere 

. e t enc e verses in 
& letter to his friend, in Feb 1790, with a long 
account of the deceased mare, which letter will be found 
in the correspondence of that year. 


Pec Nicholson was & good bay mare 
As ever trode on airn ;? 

But now she’s ficating down the Nith. 
And past the mouth o’ Cairn. 


Peg Nicholson was a bay mare, 

d rode through thick and thin ; 
But now she’s floating down the Nith, 
And wanting even the skin. 


Peg Nicholson was a good bay mare, 
And ance she bore a priest ; 

But now she’s floating down the Nith, 

, For Solway fish a feast. 


beg Nicholson was & good bay mare, 

d the priest he rode her sair ; 

And much oppress’d and bruised she waa, 
As priest-rid cattle are, 


LINES 


WRITTEN TO A GENTLEMAN WHO HAD SENT HIM A 
NEWSPAPER, AND OF FERED TO CONTINUE IT FREE 
OF EXPENSE. 


KIND sir, I’ve read your paper through, 
And, faith, to me ’twas really new ! 

How guess’d ye, sir, what maist 1 wanted? 
This mony a day I’ve gran’d* and gaunted? 
To ken what French mischief was brewin’, 
Or what the drumlie Dutch were doin’ ; 
That vile doup-skelper, Emperor J oseph, 
If Venus yet had got his nose off ; 

Or how the cullieshangie* works 

Atween the Russians and the Turks; 

Or if the Swede, before he halt, 

Would play anither Charles the Twalt : 

If Denmark, anybody spak 0’t; 

Or Poland, wha had now the tack§ 0’t; 
How cut-throat Prussian blades were hingin’ ;¢ 
How libbet? Italy was singin’ ; 

If Spaniards, Portuguese, or Swiss 

Were eayin’ or tukin’ aught amias : 

Or how our merry lads at hame, 

In Britain’s court, kept up the game: 
How royal George, the Lord leuk o’er him! 
Was managing St Stephen’s quorum ; 

lf sleekit® Chatham Will was livin’, 

Or glaikit® Charlie got his nieve? in ; 
How Daddie Burke the plea was cvokin’ 
If Warren Hastings’ mack was yeukin’ zu 
How cesses, stents, and fees were rax’d,18 
Or if bare a—s yet were tax’d; 

The news o’ princes, dukes, and earls, 
Pimps, sh 8, bawds, and o girls ; 
If that daft buckie, Geordie Wales, 

Was threshin’ still at hizzies’ tails ; 





Or if be was grown oughilins douser,” 
And noa ect kintra couser. 
1 Tron. $ Groaned, 3 Yawned. 
4 Quarrel. 5 Lease, 6 Hanging. 
¥ Castrated. # Sly. 
10 Fist 11 Itching. 13 Stretched, 
13 At all more sober. : 


E.uisuanp, Monday Morning, 1790, 


ELEGY ON CAPTAIN MATTHEW 
HENDERSON, 


A GENTLEMAN WHO HELD THE PATENT FOR HIS 
HONOURS IMMEDIATELY FROM ALMIGHTY GOD. 


The following note was appended to the original MS. of 
the Elegy :—‘‘Now that you are over with the sirens 
of flattery, the harpies of corruption, and the furies of 
ambition—those infernal deities that, on all sides and 
in all parties, ide over the villainous business of 
sae ia ermit a rustic muse of your acquaintance 

do her best to sootke you with a song. You knew 
Henderson. I have not flattered his memory.” 

In a letter to Dr Moore, dated February 1791, the 
says:—‘ The Elegy on Captain Henderson a 
tribute to the memory of a man I loved much 
Poets have in this the same advantage as Roman 
Catholics ; they can be of service to their friends 
after they have passed that bourne where al) 
other kindness ceases to be of any avail, Whether, 
after all, either the one or the other be of any real 
service to the dead is, I fear, very problematical ; but 
I am sure they are highly gratifying to the living 
Captain Henderson was a retired soldier, of agreeable 
manners and upright character, who had a lodging in 
Oarrubber’s Close, Edinburgh, and mingled with the 
best society of the city: he dined poh Mr For 
tune’s Tavern, and was a member of the illaire 
Olub, which was composed of all who inclined to the 
witty and the joyous.” 


“Should the poor be flatter’d ?""—SusaxesPaaRn. 
But now his radiant course is run, 
For Matthew's course was bright ; 
His soul was like the glorious sun, 
A matchless heavenly light ! 


O DeatH! thou tyrant fell and blondy! 

Tae meikle devil wi’ 2 woodie! 

Haurl ? thee hame to his black smiddie,* 
O’er hurcheon® hides, 

And like stock-fish come o’er his studdie * 
Wi thy auld sides! 


He’s gane! he’s gane! he’s frae us torn! 
The ae best fellow eer was born ! 
‘shee, Matthew, Nature’s sel shall mourn 
By wood and wild, 
Where, haply, Pity strays forloin, 
Frae man exiled ! 


Ye hilly! near neibors o’ the starns,® 
That proudly cock your cresting cairns! 
Ye cliffs, the haunts of sailing yearns,® 
Where Echo slumbers! 
Come join, ye Nature's sturdiest bairns, 
My wailing numbers ! 


Mourn, ilka grove the cushat kens! 7 
Ye hazelly shaws and briery dens ! 
Ye burnies, wimphn’ down your glens, 
iy Wr ae cera : 
r foaming strang, wi’ hasty stens, 
Free lin to La! 


Smt om 





1 Halter. 3 Drag. 8 Hedgehog. 
@ Anvil. 5 Stars. 6 Ka gles. 
¥ Wood-pigeon knows. 8 Bounds, 


* + & blacksmith’s shop—henos the appro 


Smrtddér. 
® Thoughtless. | priateness of its use in the present instance, 
¢ rai the noise of one who goes hesitatingly or in 
securely. 
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Mowrn, little harebelis o’er the len; 
Ye ately re to s08 5 
Ye woodbines, hanging bonnilie 
a ane NOES 3 
g on your thorn 8 
zener : The firey °” flowers. 





At dawn, when every iy blade 

Droops with a diamond at its head, 

At even, when beans their fragrance shed, 
I’ the rustling gale, 

Ye maukins whiddin’ ! through the glade, 
Come, join my wail. 


Mourn, ye wee songsters o’ the waod ; 

Ye grouse that crap * the heather bud ; 

Ye curlows calling through a clud ; * 
Ye whistling plover ; 

And mourn, ye whirring paitrick* brood !— 
He ’s gane for ever. 


Mourn, sovoty coots, and speckled teals ; 

Ye fisher herons, watching eels; 

Ye duck and drake, wi’ airy wheels 
Circling the lake ; 

Ye bitterns, till the quagmire reels, 
Rair * for his sake. 


Mourn, clam’ring craiks5 at close o’ day, 
’*Mang fields o’ flowering clover gay ; 
Aud when ye wing your annual way 
Frae our cauld shore, 
Tell thae far warlds wha lies in clay, 
Wham we deplore. 


Ye houlets,* frae your ivy bower, 
In some auld tree or eldritch’ tower, 
What time the moon, wi’ silent glower,® 
Sets up her horn, 
Wail through the dreary midnight hour 
ill waukrife® morn ! 


O rivers, forests, hills, and plains! 

Oft have ye heard my canty !° strains: 

But now, what else for me remains 
But tales of woe? 

And frae my een the drapping rains 
Maun ever flow. 


Mourn, Spring, thou darling of the year! 

lk cowslip cup shall kep 1! a tear : 

Thou, Simmer, while each corny spear 
Shoots up its head, 

Thy gay, green, flowery tresses shear 
For him that’s dead! 


Thou, Autumn, wi’ thy yellow hair, 

In grief thy sullow mantle tear ! 

Thou, Winter, hurling through the air 
The roaring blast, 

Wide o’ex the naked world declare 
The worth we ’ve lost! 


Mourn him, thou Sun, great source of light; 
Mourn, empress of the silent He ! 
And you, ye twinkling starnies bright, 
My Matthew mourn! 
For through your orbs he’s ta’en his flight, 
Ne’er to return. 


O Henderson! the man—the brother! 
And art thou gone, and gone for ever? 


Coated 


1 Hares running. 2 Crop, eat. 
3 Cloud. ¢ Partridge. 5 Landrails. 
¢ Owls, T Haunted. 8 Stare. 
® Wakening 10 Happy. 11 Catch 


*We can hardly convey the meaning here; but we 
know ef no better word. sd , 
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EERE AAI YEAR T AER AENETS 8 
And hast thou crose’d that re river, 


Life's dreary boun 
Like thee, where shall I find another 
The world around! 


Go to your sculptured tombs, ye great 
In a’ the tinsel tak o’ state ! - ° 
But by thy honest turf I'll wait, 
Thou man of worth! 
And weep the ne beat fellow’s fate 
E’er lay in earth. 


THE EPITAPH. 


Stor, nger !—my story's brief, 
And truth I shall relate, man; 

I tell nae common tale o’ grief— 
For Matthew was a great man. 


If thou uncommon merit hast, 

Yet spurn’d at Fortune's door, man, 
A look of pity hither cast— 

For Matthew was a poor man. 


If thou a noble sodger art, 
That passest by this grave, man, 
There moulders here a gallant heart— 
For Matthew was a brave man. 


If thou on men, their works and waya, 
nst throw uncommon light, man, 
Here lies wha weel had won thy praise~ 
For Matthew was a bright man. 


If thou at friendship’s sacred ca’ 
Wad life itself resign, man, 

The sympathetic tear maun fa’— 
For Matthew was a kind man! 


If thou art stanch without a stain, 
Like the unchanging blue, man, 

This was a kinsman o’ thy ain— 
For Matthew was a true man. 


If thou hast wit, and fun, and fire, 
And ne’er guid wine did fear, man, 

This was thy billie, dam, and sire— 
For Matthew was a queer man. 


If ony whiggish whingin’ sot, 
To blame poor Matthew dare, man, 
met dovol and sorrow be his lot !— 
or Matthew was a rare man. 


TAM O° SHANTER: 
A TALE. 


Captain Grose, in the introduction to his + Antiquities 


of Scotland,” says, ‘‘To my ingenious friend, Mr 
Robert Burns, I have been seriously obligated; he 
was not only at the pains of making out what was 
most worthy of notice in Ayrshire, the country 
honoured by his birth, but he also wrote. expressly 
tor this work, the pretty tale annexed to Alloway 
Church.” This pretty tale was ‘‘Tam o° Shanter,” cer- 
tainly the most popular of all our poet’s works. Ina 
letter to Captain Grose, No. COXXYVII. of the General 
Correspondence, Burns gives the legend which 
formed the groundwork of the poem :—“ On 4 market 
day in the town of Ayr, a farmer frem Carrick, and 
cunsedseney whose way lay by the very gate of Allo- 
way kirkyard, in order to cross the river Doon at the 
old bridge, which is about two or three hundréd 
yards further on than the said gate, had been de 
ned by his business, till by the time he reached 
Alloway it was the wizard hour, between might aad 
morning. Though he westerrified with a blazesteeap 





jo ie PORES. e Hs 


a 
ing from the kirk, yet it & a well-known fact that ta whatn ne'er a town surpasses 
far th soy viendo Recerca it 


ly advanced 
road, When he hadreached the gate of the kirk- 
pig re pn meas Sec e | Tam! bet shon ut been wn 
ribs and arches of an old Gothic window, which still en © & AV 4 

e highway, to see a dance of witches merrily | Sho tauld thee weel thou wast a skellum, 
footing it round their old sooty blackguard master, | A blethering, blus , drunken blellum ;# 
who was keeping them all alive with the power of his That frae November till October, 


bagpipe. The farmer, stopping his horse to observe 
them * iittie, could stcinly desery the faces of Ae market day thou eee sober ; 


man s & ) 
old women of his uaintance and ne isbourhood. That ilka melder,* wi’ the miller 
How the gentleman waa dressed eating does not | Thou sat as lang as thou hadst siller ;# 
say, but that the ladies were all in their smocks:and | That every naig* was ca’d a shoe on, 
one of them happening unluckily to have a smock | The smith and thee gat roaring fou on: 
which was pce erably ee to patel all ps That at the Lord’s copes] even on Sunda: ' 
se 0 ece of dress, our er was kk : 
Hokled that he sAvolantarily burs out, with a cor ave prorlie Ped herr il ae Monday. 
a ‘Weel lu Maggie wi’ the short sark !' an id ‘ 
recollecting himself instantly spurred his horse #0 | Thou wouldst be found dee drown 'd in Doon 
the top of his speed. I need not mention the univer- | Or catch’d wi’ warlocks i’ the mirk, 
sally-known fact that no diabolical power can pursue | By Alloway’s wuld haunted kirk. 
7 peyend the middle of e sonuing weeks sucky a _ s , 
was for the poor farmer e river Doon entle dam gars 
near, for noteithstanding the speed of his horse, a er haw sivaaiy eorinpele | ea 
which was a good one, against he reached the middle How mony lengthen’d, sage advices 
of the arch of the bridge, and consequently the mid- The husband f he wife deavi H 
dle of the stream, the pursuing, vengeful hays, were he husband frae the wife despises! 
#o close at his heels that one of them actually sprung : 
to seize him ; but it was too late, nothing wason her} But to our tale:—Ae market night, 
aide of the stream but the horse's tail, which imme- | Tam had got plauted uuco’ right, 
diately gave way at her infernal grip, as if blasted by Fast by an ingle,® bleezing finely. 


& stroke of lightning ; but the farmer was beyond her “9 . 9 yeas 
Yeach. However, the unsightly, tailless condition of He Fibres mas leg aren cies divinely 5 
the vigorous steed was, to the last hour of the noble i Aig etedr hast: J» 
creature's life, an awful warning to the Currick far- 18 ancient, trusty, drouthy*° crony ; 
mers not to stay too late in Ayr markets,” Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither— 

Douglas Grahame of Bhanter, = ferme: on the Carrick They ue been fou for weeks argh pe 

ore, who was in reality the drunken, careless being ight drave on wi’ sangs t 
the poet depicts him, became the hero of the legend, aed ute the ale wis rowing Pattee i ter, 
and several ludicrous stories current about him were Th and Tam grew 4 ous 
woven into it with admirable skill. It is reported of e landlady gr 7 ie 18, 
him that one market day being in Ayr he had tied | Wi’ favours seoret, sweet, and precious 3 
his mare by the bridle to a ring at the door ofa pub- | The Souter tauld his queerest stories, 
lic house, and while he was making himself happy | The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus: 
with some cronies inside, the idle boys of the neigh- | ‘The storm without might rair! and rustle= 


bourhood pulled all the hair out of the mare’s tail. This : : : 
was not noticed until the following morning, when, Tam didna mind the storm a whistle. 


becoming bewildered as to the cause of the accident, 
he could only refer it totheagency of witchcraft. Itis| Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 
further related of Grahame that when a debauch had | E’en drown’d himsel amang the nappy ! 
been prolonged until the dread of the ‘sulky sullen | As bees flee hame wi’ lades?9 o’ treasure, 
deme” at home rose up before him, he would fre- | The minutes wing’d their way wi’ pleasures 
lana A rk MUTAAies ie cece ‘ine even | Kiugs may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
ough delay would a e terrors of the inevit- Yow a? S72. ae gs 

on home-going. pO : O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious! 

@ poem was composed in one dayin the winter o ‘ ‘ 
17 Mrs Burns informed Oromek that the poet But pleasures are ae eyes spread, 
had lingered longer by the river side than his wont, You seize the flower, its bloom is shed! 
and that, taking the children with her, she went out Or like the snowfall in the river, 
to join him, but eiving that Ler presence was an A moment white—then melts fur ever ; 
repay dad . im, a hath Le a her; Or like the horealis race, 

ntion was attract 8 wild gesticulations and ‘ . a0 Py 
ungovernable mirth, while he was reciting the pas- That flit ere you can point their place 5 
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Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
oem ar 9 
sages of the poem as they arose in his mind. Evanishing amid the storm, 
“ Of brownyis and of bogilis fall is this buke.” Nae man can tether!* time or tide ; 
—Gawin Dove.as. The hour approaches Tam maun ride3 
That hour, o’ night’s black arch the keystan 
WHEN oben billies! leave the street, That dreary hour he mounts his beast in; 
And drouthy? neibors neibors meet, And sic'4 a night he taks the road in 
As market days are wearin’ lute, As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in, 
And folk begin to tak the gate ;* . : 
While we sit bousing ut the nappy,¢ The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last; 
And gettin’ fou and unco happy, The rattling showers rose on the blast; 
me think na on the lang Scots miles, ery pesrriaar eae 
Thee Daten ne dlr vlan 2 A talker of nonsense, a boaster, and a drunken for 
sits our sulky sullen dame, é Maker T Unusually, «Five. 
es her brows like gathering storm, 9 Foaming ale. 10 Thirsty. 11 Roar, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 13 Loads. 18 Tie up. 14 Such, 
This truth fand honest Tam o’ Shanter, * Any quantity of corn sent to the mill is called 


As he frae Ayr ae night did canter melder. 

: = : : | ¢ The village where s parish church is situated 
a yaually called the Kirkton (Kirk-town) in Scotland. 

% Fellows. $ Thirsty. ® Road. certain Jean Kennedy, who kept a reputable pub 
4 Ale. 5 Breaches in hedges or walls. house in the village of Kirkos is here alluded t 








As ‘Tammie glower'd, amazed and curious, 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious 
Burns, 8vo, page 71 
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apeod: ms the darkness swallow’d ; 
per ai “ gies lang, the thunder bellow’d : 
That zips a child might understand 
The had business on bis hand. 


Weel mounted on his gray mare, Meg, 
A better never lifted leg, 
Tam skelpit! on through dub and mire, 
Despising wind, and rain, and fire ; 

Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet, 
Whiles crooning’ o’er some auld Scots sonnet; 
Whiles whales % round wi’ prudent cares, 
Lest bogles‘ catch him unawares: 
Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists and houlets‘ nightly ory. 


By this time he was ’oross the foord, 

in the snaw the chapman smoor’d ;® 
And past the birks and meikle stane 
Whare drunken Charlie brak ’s neck-bane : 
And through the whins, and by the cairn’ 
Whare hunters fand the murder’d bairn ; 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Whare Bango. mither hang’d hersel. 
Before him Doon pours a’ his floods ; 
The doubling storm roars through the woods ; 
The lightnings flash frae pole to pole ; 
Near and more near the thunders roll; 
When, y{ pocenplan through the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem’d in a bleeze; 
Through ilka bore® the beams were glancing, 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 


Inspiring bold John Barleycorn ! 

What dangers thou canst mak us scorn ! 
Wi’ tippenny,® we fear nae evil; 

Wi’ usquebae,! we’ll face the devil |— 

The swats sae ream’d in Tammie’s noddle,"! | 
Fair play, he cared na deils a boddle.!? 

But 1e stood right sair astonish’d, | 
Till, by the heel und hand admonish’d, | 


rrr nr 





She ventured forward on the hght ; 

And, wow! Tam saw an unco sight! 

Warlocks and witchos in a dance; 

Nae cotillon brent-new 28 frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 

Put life and mettle i’ their heels : 

At winnock-bunker,?* i’ the east, 

There sat auld Nick, in shape o’ beast ; 

A towzie tyke,5 black, grim, and large, 

To gie them music was his charge ; 

He screw’d the pipes, and gart! them skirl,?” 

Till rouf and rafters a’ did dirl.}8 

Coffins avwwod round, like open joe 

That shaw'd the dead in their dresses ; 

And by some devilish cantrip?® slight 

Each in its cauld hand held a light,— 

By which heroic Tam was able 

To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer’s banes in gibbet airns ;20 
apan-lang, wee,!® unchristen’d bairns; 

A thief, new-cutted frae a rape, 

W7 his last gasp his gab™ did gape; 

Five tomahawks, wi’ bluid red-rusted ; 

Five scimitars, wi’ murder crusted ; 

A garter, which a babe had strangled ; 

A knife, a father’s throat had mangled, 





1 Rode with careless speed. % Humming. 





® Staring, Spirits. 

* Ghosts and owls, 6 Pedlar was smothered, 
? Stone- 8 Every hole in the wall. 
re Twopenny ale. 10 Whisky. 

The ale so wrought in Tammie’s head. 

An coin. 18 Brand-new. 

16 A kind of window seat, 18 rough dug. 
be Made. 17 Scream, 18 Vibrate, 

0 
Fo snes Irons. 21 Small. 


The 
lo 
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‘Whom his sin son o’ life bereft, 
The gray hairs yet stack to the heft: - 


‘Wi mair o’ horrible and awfu’, 
Which even to name wad be unlawfu’, 
As Tammie glower'd,? amazed and curious, 


The mirth and fun grew fast and furious : 
ae iper loud and louder blew, 
e 


noers quick and quicker flew ; 

They reel'd, they set, they cross’d, they cleehit, 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit,* 

And coost‘ her duddies5 to the wark, 

And linket® at it in her sark.” 


Now Tam! O Tam! had thae been queans,® 
A’ plump and strappin’ in their teens, 
Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie flannen,? 
Been snaw-white seventeen-hunder linen !¢ 
Thir breeks?° o’ mine, my only pair, 

That ance were post, o’ guid blue hair, 

I wad hae gien them aff my hurdies,™ 

For ae blink?? o’ the bonny burdies |1¥ 


But wither’d beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie!* hags, wad spean!® a foal, 
Lowpin’ and flingin’ on a cummock,!¢ 
I wonder didna turn thy stomach. 


ButTam kenn’d!? what was what fu’ brawlie,® 
‘*There was ae winsome wench and walie,” #f 
That oe enlisted in the core, 
(ang ter kenn’d on Oarrick shore ; 
or mony a heust to dead she shot, 
And perish’d mony a bonny boat, 
And shook baith meikle corn and bear, 
And kept the country-side in fear ) 
Her cutty sark,® o’ Paisley harn, 
That, while a lassie,?! she had worn, 
In longitude though sorely scanty, 
It was her best, and she wus vauntie, 2 


Ah! little kenn’d thy reverend grannie, 
That sark she coft® for her wee Nannie, 
Wi’ twa pund Scots, (’twas a’ her riches, ) 
Wad ever g:aced a dance o’ witches ! 


But here my Muse her wing maun cour,*4 
Sic flights are fur beyond her power ; 

To sing how Nannie Jap and flung,*5 

(A souple jade*® she was, and strang “4 
And how Tam stood, like ane bewitch’ 
And thought his very een enrich’d ; 

Even Satan rele and fidged fu’ fain, 


And hotch’d blew wr might and main 

! Handle. 2 Stared 

$ Till each old beldam smoked with sweat 

4 Stript. 5 Clothes 6 Tripped, 

7 Shirt. § Young girls, 9% Greasy flantfel 
10 These breeches, 11 Hams. 12 Look 


13 Lasses. 14 Gallows-worthy. 

15 Wean. 16 Jumpiug and capering on a staff 
7 Knew. 8 Full well. 

19 A hearty girl and jolly. 20 Short shurt. 

$1 Girl. *3 Proud of it. % Bought. 

31 Lower. 25 Jumped and kicked 

% Girl. st Stiong. 38 Hitched 


* The following four lines were, in the original MB, 


in this place :— 


Three lawyers’ tongues turn’d inside out, 
Wr lies seam’d like a beggar’s clout :2 
And priests’ hearts, rotten, black as muck, 
Lay stinking, vile, in every neuk.3 


oet omitted them at the suggestion of Mr Tytler 
ouselee. 
¢ The manufacturers’ term fora fine linen woven ing 


reed of 1700 divisions. —OsoMEx. 
Bam. 


BBY. 





1 Rags, 











reason a’ thagither, 
And roars out, ‘“Weel done, Catty-sark !” 
And in an instant a’ was dark: 


And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 
As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke,® 

When plundering herds asaail their byke,* 
As open pussie’s mortal foes, 

When, pop! she starts before their nose ; 
As eager runs the market-crowd, 

When “Catch the thief!” resounds aloud ; 
So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi’ mony an eldritch® screech and hollow. 


Ah, Tam! ah, Tam! thou'lt get thy fairin’! 6 
In hell they ‘ll roast thee like a herrin’! 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin’! 
Kate soon will be a woefu’ woman! 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 

And win the keystane”* of the brig; 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they daiena cross ; 
But ere the keystane she could make, 
The fient’ a tail she had to shake! 

For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 

And flew at Tam wy’ turious ettle ; 
But little wist® she Maggie’s mettle— 
Aes ane brought off her master hale, 
But left behind her ain gray tal: 

The carhn claught her by the rump, 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 


Now, wha this tale o’ truth shall read, 
Ilk2° man and mother’s son, take heed : 
Whane’er to drink you are melined, 

Or cutty-sarks run in your mind, 

Think ! ye may buy the joys owre dear— 
Remember Tam o’ Shanter’s mare. 





ON THE BIRTH OF A POSTHUMOUS 
CHILD, 


BORN IN PECULIAR OIROUMSTANGES OF FAMILY 
DISTRESS. 


The mother of the child was Miss Susan Dunlop, 
daughter of Burns’s friend, Mrs Dunlop. She had 
married a French gentleman of birth and for- 
tane, named Henri, who died prematurely. Some 
time afterwards, Mrs Henri went to the south of 
France, where she died, leaving her child exposed to 
all the dangers of the re\olutio excesses. He 
was carefully tended byan old domestic of the family’s, 


and restored to his friends when the tranquillity of 


the country was secured. 


Sweet floweret, pledge o’ meikle love, 
And ward o’ muny a prayer, 

What heart o’ stane would thou na move, 
Sae helpless, sweet, and fair ! 


November hirples! o’er the lea, 


Chill on thy lovely form ; 
1 Then. 2 Lost. 8 Fuss, 
¢ Hive. 5 Unearthly. 6 Deserts. 
y Never, § Desi 9 Knew. 


gn. 
10 Rach. 11 Moves slowly. 
*Tt is w well-known fact that witches, or any evil 
M oibagr al no power to follow a poor wight any farther 
@ middie of the next running stream. It ma 
be proper likewise to mention to the benighted travel- 
leo that, when he falls in with bogles, whatever danger 
ale be in his going forward, there is much more 
io turning back,—JZ. 
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And gene, alae! the shelering tree: 
Should shield thee from the sterm,, 


May He who gives the rain to 
And wings the blast to blaw, 
Protect thee frae the driving shower, 
The bitter frost and suaw ! 


May He, the friend of woe and want, 

py hie heals e's various sounds? 
otect an © mother-plan 
And heal her cruel wounds! 


But late she flourish’d, rooted fast, 
Fair on the summer-morn : 

Now feebly bends she in the blast, 
Unshelter’d and forlorn, 


Blest be thy bloom, thou lovely gem, 
Unseathel by ruffian eens 

And from thee many a parent stem 
Arise to deck our land ! 


ELEGY ON MISS BURNET OF MONBODDO, 


Miss Burnet was the daughter of the accomplished 
and eccentric Lord Monboddo. She is alluded to in 
the ‘' Address to Edinburgh,” (p. 49.) 


Fair Burnet strikes th’ adoring eye, 
Heaven's beauties on my fancy shine; 
I see the Sire of Love on high, 
And own His work indeed divine. 


She was one of the most beautiful women of her time, 
anil died of consumption in the twenty-third year of 
er age. 


LIFE ne’er exulted in go rich a prize 

As Burnet, lovely from her native skies ; 

Nor envious Death so triumph’d in a blow, 

As that which laid th’ accomplish’d Burnet low. 


Thy form and mind, sweet maid, van I forget? 

In richest ore the brightest jewel set ! 

In thee, high Heaven above was truest shown, 

As by His noblest work the Godhead best is 
nown. 


In vain ye flaunt in summer’s pride, ye groves; 
Thou crystal streamlet with thy flowery shore, 

Ye woodland choir that chant your idle loves, 
Ye cease too. —Eliza is no more! 


Yo heathy wastes, immix’d with reedy fens; 
Yemossy streams, with sedgeand rushes stored; 
Ye rugged cliffs, o’erhanging dreary gleuns, 
To you I fly, ye with my soul accord. 


Princes, whosecumbrous pride wasall their worth, 
Shall venal lays their pompous exit hail? 

And thou, sweet excellence ! our earth, 
And not a Muse in honest grief bewail ! 


We saw thee shine in youth and beauty’s pride, 
And virtue’s light, that beams beyond the 


heres ; 
But, like the sun eclipsed at morning tide, 


Thou left’st us darkling in a world of tears. 
The parent’s heart that nestled fond in thee, 


That heart how sunk, a prey to grief and care 
So deckt the woodbine sweet yon aged tree; 
So from it ravish’d, leaves it bleak and bare. 





1 Pangs. 
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LAMENT OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, ON 
THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


This poem is said to have been written at the instiga- 
tion of Lady Winifred Maxwell Constable, daughter 
of William Maxwell, Earl of Nithsdale, who re- 
warded him with a present of a valuable snuff-box, 
having 8 portrait of Queen Mary on the lid Ina! 
letter to Graham of Fintry, enclosing a copy of “The ' 
Lament,” the poet says: Whether it is that the 
story of our Mary Queen of Scots has a b aacraa effect 
on the feelings of a poet, or whether 1 have, in the 
enclosed ballad, succeeded beyond my usual poctic 
success, I know not, but it has pleased me beyond 
any effort of my Muse for a good while past.” 


Now Nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, ; 

And spreads her sheets 0’ daisies white 
Out o’er the grassy lea: 

Now Pheebus cheers the crystul streams, 
And glads the azure skies ; 

But nought can glad the weary wight 
That fast in durance lies. 


Now lav’rocks wake the merry morn, 
Aloft on dewy wing ; 

The merle, in his noontide bower, 
Makes woodland echoes ring ; 

The mavis wild, wi’ mony a note, 
Sings drowsy day to rest: 

In love and freedom they rejoice, 
Wi’ cure nor thrall opprest. 


Now blooms the lily by the bank, 
The primrose down the brae ; 

The hawthorn ’s budding in the glen, 
And milk-white is the slae ; 

The meanest hind in fair Scotland 
May rove their sweets amang; 

But 1, the queen of a’ Scotland, 
Maun lie in prison strang ! 


I was the queen o’ bonny France, 
Where happy I hae been; 

Fw lightly rase I in the murn, 
As blithe lay down at o’eu: 

And I’m the sovereign of Scotland, 
And mony a traitor there ; 

Yet here I lie in foreign banda, 
And never-ending care. 


But as for thee, thou false woman !— 
My sister and my fae, 

Grim Vengeance yet shall whet a sword 
That through thy soul shall gae! 

The weeping blood in woman’s breast 
Was never known to thee; 

Nor the balm that draps on wounds of woe 
Frae woman’s pitying ee. 


My son! my son! may kinder stars 

% ppos ar Sublet shine al ia 
nd may those pleasures gild thy reign, 
That ne’er Sad blink on shine’ 

God keep thee frae thy mother's faes, 
Or turn their hearts to thee : 

And where thou meet’st thy mother’s friend, 
Remember him for me! 


Oh! soon to me may summer suns 
ae mopir light up the morn! 
Nae mair to me the autumn winds 

Wave o'er the yellow corn! 
And in the narrow house o death 
winter round me rave; 

And thanext flowara that deck the spring 
on mv peagefal grave ! 





LAMENT FOR JAMES, EARL OF 
GLENCAIRN. 


The early death of the Earl of Glencairm rovbed the 


Burns en- 
closed the ‘* Lament” in a letter to Ludy Bl{sabeth 
Cunningham, the sister of the earl, from which we 
quote the following :—‘‘ My heart glows, and shall 
ever glow, with the most grateful sense and remem- 
brance of his lordship’s guodness. The sables I did 
myself the honour to wear to his lordship’s memo 
were not the ‘mockery of woe’ Nor shall my - 
tude perish with me! If, among my children, I shall 
have a son that has a heart, he shall hand it down to 
his child as a family honour, and a family debt, that 
my dearest existence I owe to the noble house of 
Glencairn.” 


poet of an intelligent friend and patron. 


THE wind blew hollow frae the hills, 
By fits the sun’s departing beam 
Look'd on the fading yellow woods 
That waved o’er Lugar's winding stream : 
Beneath a craigy steep, a bard, 
Laden with years and meikle pain, 
In loud lament bewail’d his lord, 
Whom death had all untimely ta’en. 


He lean’d him to an ancient aik, 
Whose trunk was mouldering down with 


years; 

His locks were bleach8d white with time, 
His hoary cheek was wet wr’ tears ; 

And as he touch'd his trembling harp, 
And as he tuned his doleful sang, 

The winds, lamenting through their caves, 
To Echo bore the notes alang :— 


“Ye scatter’d birds that faintly sing 
The reliques of the vernal quire ! 

Ye woods that shed on a’ the winds 
The honours of the agéd year ! 

A few short months, and glad and gay, 
Again ye ‘ll charm the ear and ee; 

But nocht in all revolving time 
Can gladness bring again to me. 


**T um a bending aged tree, 
That long has stood the wind and rain 3 
But now has come a cruel blast, 
And my last hold of earth is gane : 
Nae leaf o’ mine shall greet the spring, 
Nae simmer sun exalt my bloom ; 
But I maun lie before the storm, 
And ithers plant them in my room. 


‘* I’ve seen sae mony changefu’ years, 
On earth I am a stranger grown ; 
I wander in the ways of men, 
Alike unknowing and unknown : 
Unheard, unpitied, unrelieved, 
I bear alane my lade o’ care, 
For silent, low, on beds of dust, \ 
Lie a’ that would my sorrows 


‘* And last (the sum of a’ 7 griefs !) 
My noble master lies in clay; 
The flower amang our barons bold, 
His country’s pride—his country’s stay § 
In weary being now I pine, 
For a’ the lite of life is dead, 
And hope has left my agéd ken 
On forward wing for ever 


** Awake thy last sad voice, my harp! 
The voice of woe anil wild despair ; 

Awake! reaound thy latest lay— 
Then aleep in silence evermair! 

And thou, my last, best, only friend, 
That fill.st an untimely tamb, 
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Accept this tribute from the bard 


Thou brought from Fortune's mirkeat gloom. 


“In Poverty'’s low barren vale 
Thick mists, obscure, involved me round 3 
Though oft I turn’d the wistful eye, 
Nae ray of fame was to be found ; 
Thou found’st me, like the morning sun, 
That melts the fogs in limpid air— 
The friendless bard and rustic song 
Became alike thy fostering care. 


*“‘Oh! why has worth so short a date, 
While villains ripen gray with time ? 
Must thou, the no ek Sica gieat, 
Fall in bold manhood’s hardy prime ! 
Why did I live to see that day? 
A day to me go full of woe !~— 
Oh! had I met the mortal shaft 
Which laid my benefactor low! 


“The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen : 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee; 
But I ll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou hast done for me!” 


LINES 


PENT TO SIR JOHN WHITEFOORD, BART , OF WHITE- 
FOORD, WITH THE FOREGOING POEM. 


THOU, who thy honour as thy God reverest, 
Who sa thy mind's reproach, nought earthly 
ear st, 

To thee this votive-offering I impart, 

The tearful tribute of a broken heart. 

The friend thou valued’st, I the patron loved ; 

His worth, his honour, all the world approved. 

We'll mourn till we too go as he has gone, 

And tread the dreary path to that dark world 
unknown, 


ADDRESS TO THE SHADE OF THOMSON, 


ON CROWNING HIS BUST AT EDNAM, ROXBURGH- 
SHIRE, WITH BAYS, 


The Ear) of Buchan invited the poet to be present at 
the coronation of Thomson's bust on Ednam Hill 
He could not attend, but sent the following “ Ad- 
dress” instead :— 


WHILE virgin Spring, by Eden’s flood, 
Unfolds her tender mantle green, 
Or pranks the sod in frolic mood, 
Or tunes Zolian strains between : 


While Summer, with a matron grace, 
Retreats to Dryburgh’s cooling shade, 
Yet oft, delighted, stops to trace 
The progress of the spiky blade : 


While Autumn, benefactor kind. 
By Tweed erects his agéd head, 
And sees, with self-approving mind, 
Each creature on his bounty fed: 


While maniao Winter rages o'er 

The hills whense classic Yarrow flows, 
Rousing the turbid torrent’s roar, 

Or sweeping, wild, a waste of snows : 
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His twisted head 
And flagran 


[r7gt, | 
Bo long, sweet Poet of the year! 

Shai bloom that wreath thou well hast wong ' 
While Scotia, with exulting tear, 

Proclaims that Thomson was her son! 





VERSES 


TO JOHN MAXWELL OF TERRAUGHTY, ON HIs 
BIRTHDAY. 


John Maxwell, the subject of the following lines, was 
an eccentric but able man. He had a great admira- 
tion for the poet—not that he cared much for his 
poetry, but on account of his knowledge of human 
nature, and his striking conversational powers. He 
outlived the poet twenty years. 


HEALTH to the Maxwells’ veteran chief! 
Health, ve unsour’d by care or grief; 
Inspired, I turn’d Fate's sybil leaf 
. This natal morn; 
I see thy life is stuff o’ prief,? 
Scarce quite half worn. 


This day thou metes threescore eleven, 
And I can tell that bounteous Heaven 
(The second sight, ye ken, is given 
0 ilka*® poet) 
On thee a tack o’ seven times seven 
Will yet bestow it. 


Tf envious buckies? view wi’ sorrow 
Thy lengthen d days on thi. blest morrow, 
May Desolation’s lang-teeth’d harrow, 
Nine miles an hour, 
Rake them, like Sodom and Gomorrah, 
In brunstane stoure | ¢ 


But for thy friends, and they are mony, 

Baith honest men and lasses bonny, 

May couthie® Fortune, kind and canny, 
In social glee, 

Wi’ mornings blithe and e eninzgs funny, 
Bless them and thee 


Fareweel, auld birkie‘® Lord be near ye, 
And then tle deil he daurna steer ye : 
Your friends aye love, your fnes aye fear ye; 
For me, shame fa’ me, 
If neist my heart I dinna wear ye, 
While Burns they ca’ me $ 


THE VOWELS: 
A TALE. 


"Twas where the birch and sounding thong are 


lied, 
The naley domicile of pedant pride ; 
‘Where Ignorance her darkening vapour throws, 
And Cruelty directs the thickening blows; 
Upon a time, Sir Abece the great, 
In all his pedagogic powers elate, 
His awful chair of state resolves to mount, 
And call the thembling Vowels to account. 


First enter'd A, a wight, 
But, ah! deform'd, dishonest to the sight 
k'd backward on his way, 


t from the scourge, he grunted a¢/ 


AE ESTED 


' Bucks, 
a lively 


ve, broad, solemn 
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ysetent, & vhelk’d in; with piteous race | When Death comes in, wi’ glimmering blink, 
ze sealing (ase ran down his honest face | | And tips auld drunken Nurse * the wink, 
That name, that well-worn name, and all his; May Hornie gie — aoe a ane 

wR in ett, 
Pale he surrenders at the tyrant’s throne! And fil her up wi’ tirimataie drink, 
Phe rs stifles cate _ Roman sound 4 Red, reeking, het. 
i scan compound; : ; 

Aetna gia Ghcmeenc ces, | Dams h2aiesrtte lromn 
He to the nameless ghastly wretch assign’d. Ra oe tn Ge wisrry 
The cobweb’d Gothic dome resounded Y! _ _. Straught through the lake, 
In sullen vengeance, I disdain’d reply : And gie their hides a noble curry, 
The pedant swung his felon cudgel round, Wi’ oil of aik. 


And knock’d the groaning vowel to the ground ! 


{n rueful apprehension enter’d O, 

The wailing minstrel of despairing woe ; 

The inquisitor of Spain the most expert, 

Might there have learnt new mysteries of his art: 
So grim, deform’d, with horrors entering, U 
His dearest friend and brother scarcely knew! 


As trembling U stood staring all aghast, 

The pedant in his left hand clutch'd him fast, 
In helpless infants’ tears he dipp’d his right, 
Baptized him eu, and kick’d him from his sight, 


ADAM A——’S PRAYER. 


The circumstances under which the following lines 
were written were as follows :—The servant of a 
Mauchline innkeeper having heen too indulgent to 
one of her master’s customers, a number of reckless 

ung fellows, among whom was Adam A——, an 

l-made little fellow, made her ‘‘ride the stang,”— 
that is. placed her astride a wooden pole, and canied 
her thiough the streets, An action being raised 
against the offenders, Adam A——-absconded While 
skulking about, Burns met him, and suggested that 
he needed some one to pray for him: *‘Just do’t 
yoursel, Burns ; I know no one s0 fit,” Adam replied. 
Adam A——’s Prayer was the result. 


GUDE pity me, because I’m little, 
For though I am an elf 0’ mettle, 
And can, like ony wabster's! shuttle, 
Jink? there or here ; 
Yet, scarce as lang ’s a guid kail whittle,’ 
"m unco queer. 


And now thou kens our woefu' case, 
For Geordie’s jurr* we’re in disgrace, 
Because we've stang’d her through the place, 
And hurt her spleuchan, 
For which we daurna show our face 
Within the clachan.¢ 


And now we’re dern’d5 in glens and hollows, 
And hunted, as was William Wallace, 
W7' constables, those blackguard fallows, 
And sodgers baith ; 
But gude preserve us frae the gallows, 
That shamefu’ death! 


Auld, grim, black-bearded Geordie’s sel, 
h, shake him o'er the mouth o’ hell, 
There let him hing, and roar, and yell, 
i’ hideous din, 
And if he offers to rebel, 
Just heave® him in. . 
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As for the jurr, poor worthless body, 
She’s got mischief enough needy 
W?’ stangad hips, and buttocks bluidy, 
She’s suffer’d sair ; 
But may she wintle in a woodie,* 
If she whore mair. 


VERSES TO JOHN RANKINE $ 


AE day, as Death, that grusome carl, 
Was driving to the tither war!’ 

A mixtie-maxtie, motley squad 

And mony a guilt-bespotte lad : 

Black gowns of exch denomination, 

And thieves of every rank and station, 
From him that wears the star and garter, 
To him that wintles? in a halter. 
Ashamed himsel to see the wretehes, 

He mutters, glowerin’4 at the bitches, 
**By God, I'll not be seen behint them, 
Nor ’mang the sp'ritual core present them, 
Without, at least, ae honest man, 

To grace this damn’d infernal clan ” 

By Adamhill a glance he threw, 

*‘Lord God!” quoth he, ‘‘I have it now; 
There’s just the man I want, i’faith |” 
And quickly stoppit Rankine's breath. 


ON SENSIBILITY. 


TO MY DEAR AND MUCH-HONOURED FRIEND, MBS 
DUNLOP OF DUNLOP. 


SENSIBILITY, how charming, 
Thou, my friend, canst truly tell ; 
But distress, with horrors arming, 
Thou hast also known too well! 


Fairest flower, behold the lily, | 
Blooming in the sunny ray : 
Let the blast sweep o’er the valley, | 
See it prostrate on the clay. 


Hear the woodlark charm the forest, 
Telling o’er his little joys ; 

Hapless bird! a prey the surest, 

o each pirate of the skies, 

Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings oan bestow ; 

Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe. 





1 Gate. ? eongeie inahalter. , 
3 Struggles, t Staring. 
* Geordie’s wife. 


+ Geordie’s son and daughter. 
t John Rankine of Adam4ill, the ‘rough, radq 


ready-witted Rankine” of the Epistle. 
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LINES ON FERGUSSON. 


The following lines were inscribed by Burns on a blank 
leaf of a copy of the periodical pablicatien entitled 
the World, from which they have been copied :— 


ILL-FATED genius! Heaven-taught Fergusson ! 
What heart that feels and will not yield a tear, 
To think life’s sun did set ere well begun 
To shed its influence on thy bright career. 
Oh, why should truest worth and genius pine 
Beneath the iron grasp of Want and Woe, 
While titled knaves and idiot greatness shine 
In all the splendour Fortune can bestow ! 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN, 


AN OCCASIONAL ADDRESS SPOKEN BY MISS FON- 
TENELLE ON HER BENEFIT NIGHT. 


WHILE Europe’s eye is fix’d on mighty things, 
The fate of empires and the fall of kings ; 
While quacks of state must each produce his 


plan 
And even children lisp the rignts uf man ; 
Amid this mighty fuss, just let me mention, 
The rights of woman merit some attention. 


First, in the sexes’ intermix’d connexion, 

One sacred right of woman is, i i 

The tender flower that lifts its head, elate, 
Helpiess, must fall before the blasts of fate, 
Sunk on the earth, defaced its lovely form, 
Unless your shelter ward th’ impending storm. 


Our second right— but needless here is caution, 
To keep that right inviolate 's the fashion ; 
Each man of sense has it so full before him, 
He’d die before he'd wrong it - "tis decorum, 


There was, indeed, in far less polish’d days, 
A time, when rough, rude man, had naughty 


WAYS; 
Would swagger, swear, get drunk, kick up 6 


riot 
Nay, even thus invade a lady’s quiet ! 
Now, thank our stais! these Gothic times are 


fied 
Now, well-bred men—and ye are all well bred !— 
Most justly think (and we are much the gainers) 
Such conduct neither spirit, wit, 2or manners. 


For right the third, our last, our best, our 


dearest, 
That right to fluttering female hearts the 
nearest, 
Which even the rights of kings in low prostra- 
tion 
Most humbly own—’tis dear, dear adwiration ! 
In that blest sphere alone we live and move ; 
Homa spe that ae ae ae dead 
iles, glances, sighs, tears, irtations, airs, 
'Gainst such a host what oe. savage dares— 
When awful Beauty joins with all her charms, 
ho is so rash as rise in rebel arms? 


But truce with kings, and truce with constitu- 


tions, 
With bloody armaments and revolutions! 
first attention summon, 
Ah! ga ira / THE MAJESTY OF WOMAN ! 
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ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE 
CHILD. 


The following lines were composed on the death of @ 
daughter. which toek place suddenly while the poet 
was absent from home ;— 


Ox, sweet be thy sleep in the land of the grave, 
My dear little angel, for ever ; 

For ever—oh no! let not man be a slave, 
His hopes from existence to sever. 


Faouge cold be the clay where thou pillow’st 
1y head 


t e 
In the dark silent mansions of sorrow, 
The spring shall return to thy low narrow bed, 
Like the beam of the daystar to-morrow. 


The flower-stem shall bloom like thy sweet 
seraph form, 
Ere the spoiler had nipt thee in blossom ; 
When thou shrunk frum the scowl of the loud 
winter storm, 
And nestled thee close to that bosom. 


Oh, still I behold thee, all lovely in death, 
Reclined on the lap of thy mother, 
When the tear trickled bright, when the short 
stifled breath, 
Told how dear ye were aye to each other. 


my chile thou art gone to the home of thy rest, 
here suffering no longer can harm ye, 
Where the songs of the good, where the hymns 
of the blest, 
Through an endless existence shall charm thee. 


While he, thy fond parent, must sighing so- 


journ 
Through the dire desert regions of sorrow, 
"er the hope and misfortune of being to mourn, 
And nigh for his life’s latest morrow. 


TO A KISS. 


Hump seal of soft affections, 
Tendorest pledge of future bliss, 

Dearest tie of young connexions, 
Love's first snowdrop, virgin kiss ! 


Speaking silence, dumb confession, 
Passion’s buth, and infant’s play, 
Dovg-like fondness, chuste concession, 
owing dawn of brighter day. 


Sorrowing joy, adieu’s last action, 
en lingering lips no more must j 
What woids can ever spenk affection 
So thrilling and sincere as thine! 


SONNET 


ON HEARING A THRUSH SING IN A MORNING WALK} 
WRITTEN JAN. 25, 1708, THE BIRTHDAY OF THE 
AUTHOR. 


SING on, sweet thrush, upon the leafless bough, 
Sing on, sweet bird, I listen to thy strain ; 


See, ag8d Winter, mid his surly rei 
At thy blithe carol clears his furrow d beow. 
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in lone Peverby’s donzimion. dvear 
Bo ts meek Content with light unanxious heart, 
‘Welcomes the rapid moments, bids them part, 
Nor asks if they aught to hope or fear. Will turn thy very rouge to deadly pale; 


pee eee ee see aaet Will a thy hai, though erst from gipay 
I thank Thee, Au is o poll’ 
Thou whose bright sun aoe ails yon orient | By barber woven, and by barber sold, | 

skies ! T ouge twisted smooth with Harr, ’s nicest care, 












* Alaa! I feel I am no actor here!” 
*Tis real hangmen real scourges bear! 
Prepare, Maria, for a horrid tale 


Riches denied, Thy boon was purer joys, Like hoary bristles to erect and stare. 
‘What wealth could never give nor take away! | The hero of the mimic scene, no more 
I start in Hamlet, in Othello roar ; 
Or haughty chieftain, ’mid the din of arms, 
In Highland bonnet woo Malvina’s charms ; 
Whilst sans-culottes stoop up the mountain high, 
And steal from me Maria’s prying eye. 
Blest Highland bonnet ! once my proudest dress, 
Now prouder still, Maria’s temples press. 
I see her wave thy towering plumes afar, 
And call each coxcomb to the wordy war ; 
I see her face the first of [reland’s sons, 


Yet come, thou child of Poverty and Oare; 
The mite high Heaven bestuw’d, that mite with 
thee I’ll share. 


IMPROMPTU ON MRS BIDDEL’S 


BIRTHDAY. a ir speecheaeep oe aire a a ; 
e crafty colonel leaves the tartan’d lines 
HOVEREER 6 278: For other wars, where he a hero shines ; , 
OLD Winter with his frosty beard 


The hopeful you in Scottish senate bred, 


Thus once to Jove his prayer preferr’d— Who owns a Bushby’s heart without the head, 
‘¢ What have I done, of all the year, } 
To bear this hated doom severe? 

My cheerless suns no pleasure know ; 
Night’s horrid car drags dreary, slow ; 
My dismal months no Joys are crowning, 


But spleeny English, hanging, drowning. 
‘* Now, Jove, for once be mighty civil, 


Comes, ’mid a string of coxcombs, to display 

That vent, vidi, vici, is his way ; 

The shrinking bard adown an alley skulks, 

fad resae wu meeting worse than Woolwich 
ulks : 

Though there, his heresies in church and state 

Might well award him Muir and Palmer's fate’ 

Still she undaunted reels and rattles on, 


To counterbalance all this evil ; And dares the public like a noontide sun. 
Give me, and I've no more to say, (What scandal call’d Maria’s janty stagger 
Give me Maria’s natal-day ! The ricket reeling of a crooked swagger ; 


That brilliant gift shall so enrich me, 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, cannot match me.” 
‘* Tis done!” says Jove; so ends my story, 
And Winter once rejoiced in glory. 


wre spleen e’en worse than Burns's venom 
when 

He dips in gall unmix’d his eager pen,— 

And pours his vengeance in the burning line, 
Who christen’d thus Maria's lyre divine ; 

The idiot strum of vanity bemused, 

And even the abuse of poesy abused ; 

Who call’d her verse a parish workhouse, made 


tley, foundling fancies, stolen or etray’a? 
EPISTLE FROM ESOPUS TO MARIA, | * motley, foundling fancies, stolen or stray’a?) 


The Esopus of this epistle was Wilitamson the actor ; 
and the Maria to whom it is addressed was Mrs Rid- 
del—'* A aa says Allan Ounningham, ‘whose 
memory will held in grateful remembrance, not 
only for her having forgiven the poet for his lam- 
poons; but for her having written a sensible, clear, 

eart-warm account of him when laid in the grave. 
Mrs Riddel was a sincere friend and admirer of Burns, 
who quarrelled with her on account of some fancied 
slight. Williamson was a member of the dramatic 
company which frequently visited Dumfries. He had 
been a frequent visitor at Mrs Biddel’s. While the 
dramatic company were at Whitehaven, the Earl of 
Lonsdale committea them to prison as vagrants. 
Burns had no favour for the Bar! of Lonsdale, and 
managed in the epistle to grarify kis aversion to him, 
as well as his temporary anger with Mrs Riddel. His 
behaviour towards the latter was ag discreditable to 

* him as Mrs Riddel’s generosity in forgiving it was 
worthy of her goodness and her high opinion of his 
better nature.” 


A workhouse! ha, that sound awakes my woes, 
And pillows on the thorn my rack’d repose! 

In durance vile here must I wake and weep, 
And all my frowsy couch in sorrow steep ! 

That straw where many a rogue has lain of yore, 
And vermin’d gipsies litter’d heretofore. 


Why, Lonsdale, thus thy wrath on vagrants 


our, 

Must earth no rascal save thyself endure ? 

Must thou alone in guilt immortal swell, 

And make a vast monopoly of hell? 

Thou know’st the virtues cannot hate thee worse; 
The vices also, must they club their curse? 

Or must no tiny sin to others fall, 

Because thy guilt’s supreme enough for all? 


Maria, send me too thy griefs and cares; 
In all of these sure thy Esopus shares. 

As thou at all mankind the flag unfurls 

Who on my fuir one satire’s vengeance hurls? 
Who calls thee pert, affected, vain coquette, 
A wit in folly, and a fool in wit? 

Who says that fool alone is not thy due, 

And quotes thy treacheries to prove it true? 
Our force united on thy foes we’ll turn, 

And dare the war with all of woman born : 
For who can write and speak as thou and 1? 


From those crear solitudes and frowsy cells, 
Where infamy with sad repentance dwells; 
Where turnkeys make the jealous mortal fast, 
And deal from iron hands the spare repast ; 
‘Where truant ’prentices, yet young in sin, 
Blush at the curious stranger peeping in; 
Where strumpets, relics of the drunken roar, 
Resolve to drink, nay, half to whore, no more; 
Where tiny thieves, not destined yet to swing, 
Beat hemp for others riper for the string : 

dire soenes my wretched lines I date, 


My periods that deciphering de 
‘To tell Maria her Esopus’ fate. 


f 
A mat still matchless tongue that conquers all 
reply. 
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MONODY ON A LADY FAMED FOR 
HER CAPRICE.* 


How cold is that bosom which folly once fired 
How pale is that cheek where the rouge lntely 


glisten’d ! 
How silent that tongue which the echoes oft 
al oh is that ear which to flattery so lis- 





If sorrow and anguish their exit await, 
From friendship and dearest affection removed; 
How doubly severer, Eliza, thy fa 


te, 
Thou diedst unwept as hun iivedat unloved. 


Loves, Graces, and Virtues, I call not on you ; 
So shy, grave, and distant, ye shed not a tear: 
But come, all ye offspring of Folly so true, 
And flowers let us cull for Eliza’s cold bier. 


wen search through the garden for each silly 
ower 
We'll roam through the forest for each idle 


weed ; 
But chiefly the nettle, so typical, shower 
es ‘none e’er approach’d her but rued the rash 


wer sculpture the marble, we’ll measure the 


y> 
Here Vanity strums on her idiot lyre ; 
There keon Indignation shall dart on her prey, 
bili spurning Contempt shall redeem from 
is ire. 


POEM ON PASTORAL POETRY. 


This poem was found by Dr Currie among the papers of 
the poet, and in his own handwriting ; but Gilbert 
Burns says, “ There is some doubt of its being his.” 
It is not perhaps one of his happiest efforts; but 
tLere can be no doubt of its authenticity 


Hatt, Poesie! thou nymph reserved ! 

Tn chase o’ thee, what crowds hae swerved 

Frae common sense, or sunk ennerved 
*Mang heaps o’ clavers ;1 

And och! owre aft Hs ? laaye hae starved 
*Mid a’ thy favours! 


Say, lassie, why thy traih amends 
While loud the trump’s heroic clang, 
And sock or buskin skelp alang 
To death or marriage ; 
Scarce ane has tried the shepherd sang 
But wi’ miscarriage? 


In Homer's craft Jock Milton thrives ; 

Eschylus’ pen Will nue drives ; 

Wee Pope, the knuzlin, * till him rives ¢ 
Horatian fame ; 

In thy sweet sang, Barbauld, survives 
Even Sappho’s flame. 


But thee, Theooritus, wha matches? 
They ’re no herd's bailats, Maro’s catches : 





3 Lovers, 


1 Nonsense, 
8 warfish. 4 Draws. 


Vr SR a NT ne ay gee ee ere 
§ POEMS. 


* This was another of the poet's splenetic attacks on 
Mra Riddel, : 


Yes, pour, ye warblers, pour the notes of woe! 


Is in 


Me, memory of my loss only meet, 
1 Thin or gausy. * Hide, 
+ Bobert Riddel: of Friars’ Oa 
e ‘ r ree, AV bao 
gentleman, and rly es whom Burns had wou! 
many obligations. 
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Squire Pope but busks his skinklin! patches 
O’ heathen : 


tatters 
I pass by hunders, nameless wretches, 
by That ape their betters, 

In this braw age o’ wit and lear 
Will nane the Shepherd’s whistle mair 
Blaw sweetly in its native air 

And rural grace; 
And wi’ the far-famed Grecian share 

A rival place? 


Yes! there is ane; a Scottish callan— 
There's ane ; come forrit, honest Allan | * 
Thou need na jouk® behint the hallan, 
A chiel sne clever ; 
The teeth o’ time may gnaw Tantallun, 
But thou’s for ever! 


Thou paints auld nature to the nines, 

In thy swect Oaledonfan lines ; 

Nae gowden stream thr ugh rogrtles twines, 
Where Philomel, 

While nightly breezes sweep the vines, 
Her gnefs will tell ! 


In gowany glens thy burme strays, 
Where bonny lasses bleach their claes ; 
Or trots by hazelly shuws and hraes, 
Wy hawthorns gray, 
Where blackbirds join the shepherd's ies 
At close o’ day. 


Thy rural loves are natuie’s sel ; 

Nae bombast spates o’ nonsense swell ; 

Nue snap conceits—but that sweet spell 
QO’ witchin’ love ; 

That charm that can the strongest quell, 
The sternest move, 


SONNET 


ON THE DEATH OF ROBERT RIDDEL, £S8Q., OF 
GLEN RIDDEL. + 


No more, ye warblers of the wood, no more! 


Nor pour your descant, grating, on my svul: 
saree young-eyed Spring, gay in thy verdant 
stole— 


More welcome were to me grim Winter's wildest 


roar. 


How can ye charm, ye flowers, with all your 


dyes? 
Ye blow upon the sod that wraps my friend! 
How can I to the tuneful strain attend ? 


That strain flows round the untimely tomb where 


Riddel lies ! 


And soothe the Virtues weeping o’er his bier; 
The Man of Worth, who has not left his peer, 
his narrow house, for ever darkly low. 


Thee, Spring, again with j oy shall others greet, 
w 








nel 
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| JSfwann ye o’ the tree o’ Fran 
= | cree nha insane 0 
4 FRAGMENT, oun a@ tne patri nce, 
{ Weel Europe kens the fame 6’t. 
scl a bs pg 4 ine pregetsintetppralhaans | It stands where ance the Bastile stood, 
tience with the first sketch ofa stanza I have been | A prison built by see man, 
amlng as I passed along the road The subject is When Superstition’s hellish brood 


Liberty: you know, my 
the chews. is to me. 


onoured friend, how dear 
I design it as an irregular ode 


for General Washington's birthday. After having , 


mentioned the degeneracy of other kingdoms, I come 


to Scotland thus :”’—— 


THEE, Caledonia, thy wild heaths among, 
Thee, famed for martial deed and sacred song, 

To thee I turn with swimming eyes; 
Where is that soul of freedom fied ? 
Immingled with the miphty dead, 


Beneath the hallow’d turf where Wallace lies ! 


Hear it not, Wallace, in thy bed of death! 
Ye babbling winds, in silence sweep; 
Disturb not ye the hero’s sleep, 

Nor give the coward secret breath. 
Ia this the power in freedom’s war 
That wont to bid the battle rage ? 

Behold that eye which shot immortal hate, 
Braved usurpation’s boldest daring! 

That arm which, nerved with thundering fate, 
Crush’d the despot’s proudest bearing : 


One quench’d in darkness, like the sinking star, 
And one the palsied arm of tottering, powerless 


age. 


His royal visage seam’d with many a scar, 
That Caledonian rear'd his martial form, 
Who led the tyrant-quelling war, 

Where Bannockburn s ensanguined flood 
Swell’d with mingling hostrie blood, 

Soon Edward's myri 
And Scotia’s troop of brothers win their way. 
(Oh, glorious deed to bay a tyrant’s band ! 
Oh, heavenly joy to free our native land !) 


While high their mishty chief pour’d on the 


doubling storm, 


VERSES 


TO MISS GRAHAM OF FINTRY, WITH A PRESENT 


OF SONGS. 


These verses were written hy the poet on the blank side 
of the title-page of a copy of Thomson’s ‘ Select 
Scottish Songs,” and the volume sent as a present to 
the daughter of his much-honoured and much-valued 


friend, Mr Graham of Fintry. 


Herz, where the Scottish Muse immortal lives, 
In sacred strains and tuneful numbers join’d, 


Accept the gift, though humble he who gives; 
Rich is the tribute of the grateful min : 


So may no ruffian feeh ig in thy breast 
Discordant jar thy hosom-chords among! 

But Peace attune thy gentle soul to rest, 
Or Love, ecstatic, wake his seraph song ! 


Or Pity’s notes, in luxury of tears, 
As modest Want the tale of woe reveals; 
€ conscious Virtue all the strain endears, 
And heaven-born Piety her sanction seals, 


THE TREE OF LIBERTY. 


This poem was taken from « MS. in the poet's hand- 
A ug in the possession of Mr James Duncan, 
ell, near Glasgow, and first printed in Mr 

poets works, 1888. 


Robert Chambern's edition of the 


struck with deep dismay, 


Kept France in leading-strings, man, 


Upo’ this tree there grows sic fruit, 
ts virtues a’ can tell, man; 
It raises man aboon the brute, 
It make him ken himsel, man. 
Gif ance the peasant taste a bit, 
He’s greater than a lord, man, 
And wi’ the beggar shares a mite 
Of a’ he can afford, man, 


This fruit is worth a’ Afric’s wealth, 
To comfort us twas sent, man: 
To gie the sweetest blush o’ health, 
And mak us a’ content, man. 
It clears the een, it cheers the heart, 
Maks high and low guid friends, man ; 
And he wha acts the traitor’s part 
It to perdition sends, man. 


My blessings aye attend the chiel? 
& pitied ia's slaves, man, 

And staw 3 a branch, spite o’ the deil, 

Frae yont* the western waves, man. 
Fair Virtue water’d it wi’ care, 

And now she sees wi’ pride, man, 
How weel it buds and blussoms there, 

Its branches spreading wide, man. 


But vicious folk aye hate to see 
The works o’ Virtue thrive, man; 

The courtly vermin’s hann’d the tree, 
And grat 5 to see it thrive, man ; 

King Louis thought to cut it down, 

hen it was unco® sma’, man; 

For this the watchman crack’d his crown, 

Cut aff his head and a’, man. 


A wicked crew syne,’ on a time, 
Did tak a solemn aith, man, 
It ne’er should flourish to its prime, 
I wat ® they type their faith, man, 
Awa’ they gaed,® wi’ mock parade, 
Like beagles hunting game, man, 
But soon grew weary o’ the trade, 
And wish’d they'd been at hame, man. 


For Freedom, standing by the tree, 
Her sons did loudly ca’, man ; 
She Te a sang o’ liberty, 
Which pleased them ane and a’, man. 
By her inspired, the new-Lorn race 
Soon drew the avenging steel, man ; 
The hirelings ran—her foes gied 1° chase, 
And bang’d#! the despot weel, man. 


Let Britain boast her hardy oak, 
Her poplar and her pine, man, 
Auld Britain ance could orack her joke, 
And o’er her neighbours shine, mun. 
But seck the forest round and rouna, 
And soyn ‘twill be agreed, man, 
That sic a tree cannot be found 
*Twixt London and the Tweed, man. 


Without this tree, alake, this life 
but a vale o’ woe, man; 
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A sence o’ sovrew miz’d wi’ vtrife, 
Nae real joys we know, man. 
We labour soon, we lubour late, 
To feed the titled knave, man; 
And a’ the comfort we're to get 
Is that ayont the grave, man. 


Wi plenty o’ sic trees, I trow, 
e warld would live in peace, man ; 
The sword would help to mak a plough, 
The din o’ war cease, man. 
Like brethren in a commo, cause, 
We'd on each other smile, man; 
And equal rights and a 
Wad gladden every isle, man. 


‘Wae worth the loon ' wha wadna eat 
Sic halesome dainty cheer, man ; 

I’d gie my sheon frae aff my feet, 

. To — sic fruit, ta Replied on 

yne let us pray, au 1] may 

Sure slau this far-famed tree, man; 

And blithe we’ll sing, and hail the dey 
That gives us liberty, man. 


TO CHLORIS. 


The Chloris of the following lines, and of several songs of 
the poet’s, was a Mrs Whelpdale, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of Mr William Lorimer, farmer of Kemmis Hall, 
vear Ellisiand Her marriage was unfortunate, for a 
yew mcrths after it took place she was separated from 
her husband, whom she did not again meet for 
twenty-three years. 


"Tis Friendship’s pledge, my young, fair friend, 
Nor thou the refuse, 

Nor with unwilling ear attend 
The ising Muse. 


Sinee thou, in all thy youth and charms, 
Must bid the wor dieu 

(A world ’gainst peace in constant arms) 
To join the friendly few. 


Since thy gay morn of life o’ercast, 
Chill came the tempest’s lower ; 
(And ne’er misfortune’s eastern blast 

D.d nip a fairer flower. ) 


Since life’s gay scenes must charm no more 
Sill much is left behind ; 

Still nobler wealth hast thou in store— 
The comforts of the mind ! 


Thine is the self-approving glow, 
conscious honour’s part: 
And, dearest gift of Heaven below, 
Thine friendship’s truest heart. 


The joys refined of sense and taste, 
With every Muse to rove: 

And doubly were the poet blest, 
These joys could he improve. 


VERSES 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OF THE WOODS NEAB 
DRUMLANEIG. 
The Duke of Queensberry, who was no favourite of the 


poeta, and who was deservedly held in little esteem 
wherever his character was known, had (we quotefrom 








1 Fellow. 


Riv 
his domains of 


Nelapesh in Peeblesshire, of 
n Pee 

being cut, in order to enrich the 
Countess of Yarmonth, whem he s to be his 
daughter, and to whom, by a sin plece of good 
fortune on her Mr George Selwyn, the eele- 
brated wit, also left a fortune, under same, aad 
probably equally mistaken, impression.” 


As on the banks o’ wandering Nith 
Ae smiling summer morn I stray’, 
And traced its bonny howes and hau 
Where linties sang and lambkins 
I sat me down upon a craig, 
And drank my fill o’ fancy’s dream, 
When, from the eddying deep below, 
Uprose the genius of the stream. 


Dark, like the frowning rock, his brow, 
And troubled like his wintry wave 

And deep, as sughs! the boding wind 
Amang his eaves, the sigh he gave— 

** And came ye here, my son,” he cried, 
‘*T’o wander in my birken shade? 

To muse some favourite Scottish theme, 
Or sing some favourite Scottish maid ! 






ae 
all the wood fit. for 


y'd, 


‘There was a time, it’s nae lang syne,” 
Ye might hae seen me in my pride, 
When a’ my banks sae bravely saw 
Their woody pores in my tide ; 
When hanging beech and spreading elm 
Shaded my stream sae clear and cool; 
And stately oaks their twisted arms 
Threw broad and dark across the pool ; 


‘“When glinting through the trees appear’d 
The wee white cot aboon the mill, 
And peacefu’ rose its ingle reek,® 
That slowly curl’d up the bill. 
But now the cot is bare and cauld, 
Ita branchy shelter’s lost and gane, 
And scarce a stinted birk is left 
To shiver in the blast its lane.” 


“ Alas!” said I, ‘‘ what ruefu’ chance 
Has twin’d* ye o’ tebe’ stately trees ? 
Has laid your rocky bosom bare? 
Has re the cleeding® o’ your braes? 
Was it the bitter eastern blast, 
That scatters blight in earl apring ? 
Or was’t the wil’-fire scorch’d their boughs, 
Or canker-worm wi’ secret sting ?” 


‘** Nae eastlin blast,” the sprite eal ae : 

** Tt blew na here sae fierce and fell; 
And on my dry and halesome banks 

Nae canker-worms get leave to dwell : 
Man! cruel man!” the genius sigh’d— 

As through the cliffs he sank him down- 
“The worm that gnaw’d my bonny trees, 

That reptile wears a ducal crown !” 





ADDRESS 


SPOKEN BY MISS FONTENELLE ON HER BENEYIT 
NIGHT. 


6s We have had a brilliant theatze here this season.” 
the poet writes to Mrs Dunlop ; ‘only, as all othet 
business does, it experiences a stagnation of trads 
from the yah complaint of the country—wans 
of cash. I mention our theatre merely to lug in 1n 
occasional address which I wrote for the efit 
night of one of the actresses.” 


nee Me 








1 pighs, 8 Binne. 
3 The smoke of its fire. 4 Rek. 


§ Oleching. 
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Hert, anuious to secure your partial favour, 

re ‘net lg sure, this goers than ever, 
, OF some 

Src yaar may bil, said I, if nothing better; 

fo $ a poet, reosted near the skies, 

Told him I came to feast my curious eyes ; 

Said nothing like his works was ever printed ; 

And last, my Prologue-businem slily hinted. 

“‘ Ma’am, let me tell you,” quoth my man of 


rhymes, 
‘IT know your bent —these are no langhing times: 
Can you—but, Miss, I own I have my fears— 
Dissolve in pause and sentimental tears ; 
With laden a and solemn-rounded sentence, 
Rouse from uggish slambers, fell Repent- 
ance ; 


Paint Vengeance, as he takes his horrid stand, 
Waving on high the ee 
Saas ae storms to bear him oer a guilty 


I could nu more—askance the creature eyeing, 
D’ye think, said I, this face was made for cry- 


ing ! 

[71 laugh, that’s poz—nay, more, the world shall 
know it: 

And so, your servant ! gloomy Master Poet! 

Firm as my creed, sirs, ‘tis my fix’d belief, 

That Misery 's another word for Grief ; 

I also think—so may I be a bride! 

That so much laughter, so much life enjoy’d. 


Thou man of saree carb and ceaseless sigh, 

Stil under bleak Misfortune’s blasting eye; 

Doom’d to that sorest task of man alive— 

To make three guineas do the work of five: 

Laugh in Misfortune’s face—the bedlam witch ! 

Say you'll be merry, though you can’t be rich. 

Thou other man of care, the wretch in love, 

Who long with jiltish arts and airs hast strove ; 

Who, as the boughs all temptingly project, 

os in desperate thought—a rope—thy 
neck— 

Or, where the beetling cliff o’erhangs the deep, 

Peerest to meditate the healing leap : 

Wouldst thou be cured, thousilly, moping elf, 

Laugh at her follies—laugh e’en at thyselt : 

Leurn to despise those frowns now so terrific, 

And love a kinder —that’s your grand specific. 


To sum up all, be inerry, I advise ; 
And as we’re merry, may we still be wise ! 


TO COLLECTOR MITCHELL. 


The poet died within a few months of writing ths. 
But Collector Mitchell, who was a sincere friend to 
him, was not aware of his digtrwss at this time. 


FRrenp uf the poet, tried and leal, 
Wha, wanting thee, sate a or steal ; 
Alake! alake! the meikle de 

Wi’ a’ his witches 
Are at it, skelpin'! jig and reel 

In my poor pouches ! 


I modestly fu’ fain wad hint it, 

That one pound one I sairly want it ; 

If wi’ the ized ie? down ye sent it, 
It would be kind ; 

And while my heart wi’ life-blood dunted,’ 
I’d bear ’t in mind. 





8 Throbbed. 
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So may the auld year gaug) aut moaning 
Te see the new come laden, groaning, 
Wi’ double plenty o’er the loaning 

To thee and thine; 
Domestic peace and comforts 

The hale design. 


= POSTSURIPT. 


Ye’ve heard this while how I’ve been liakeé,® 
And by fell Death was nearly nicket ; 4 
Grim loun! he gat me by the fecket, ® 
But b dl Thre eixe 
ut by guid luc Pp a wicket 
And turn’d a neuk. 


But by that health, I’ve got a share o ‘t, 
And by that life I’m promised mair ot, 
My hale and weel I’ll tak a care 0’t, 
A tentier ® way: 
Then fareweel folly, hide and hair o ’t, 
For ance and aye! 








TO COLONEL DE PEYSTER.* 


My honour’d colonel, deep T feel 
Your interest in the poet’s weal : 
Ah! now smn’ heart hae I to 17 
The steep Parnassus, 
Surrounded thus by bolus pill 
And potion glassea. 


Oh, what a canty® warld were it, 
Would pain, and care, and sickness spare it; 
And fortune favour worth and merit 
As they deserve ! 
And aye a cowth,® roast beef and claret ; 
Syne! wha wad starve? 


Dame Life, though fiction out may trick her, 
And in paste gems and frippery deck her ; 
Oh! flickering. feeble, and unsicker!? 
I’ve found her still 
Aye wavering, like the willow-wicker,24 
"Tween good and ill, 


Then that curst carmagnole, auld Satan, 
Watches, like baudrons!3 by a ratton, 
Our sinfu’ saul to get a claut!* on 
Wi felon ire ; 
Syne whip! his tail yell ne’er cast saut on— 
He's aff like fire. 
Ah, Nick! ah, Nick! it is na fair, 
First showing us the tempting ware, 
Bright wines and bonny lasses rare, 
To put us daft ;'6 


Syne weave, unseen, the spider snare 
O’ hell's damn’d waft, 


Poor man, the flee aft bizzes by, 
And aft as chance he comes thee nigh, 
Thy auld damn’d elbow yeuks'? wi’ joy, 
And hellish pleasure; 
Already in thy fancy’s eye, 
y sicker treasure. 


Soon, heels-o’er-gowdie !48 in he gangs, 
And, like a sheep-head on a tangs, 


1 Go. 2 The road leading to the farm. 
3 Beaten. 4 Cut off 5 Waistcoat. 
6 More careful. 7 Climb ® Happy. 

9 Abundance. 10 Then 41 Insecure, 
12 Twig. 18 Cat. t¢ Claw. 
35 Salt, 16 Mad 87 ltches. 

18 Topsy-turvy. ‘ 


* Arentsz de Peyster, colonel of the Gentlemen Volun 
teers of Dumfries, of whi h Burns wasa member. He 
had made some kind inquiries as to the poet’s health. 
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t's tassel. undying thanks of the oct himself: his songs gt he 
Bat lest you think I am un honour, sud his simple gifts of books aad ver verse, W: 


To pla a4 ou with this mae * drivel, 
Ab arg ai intentions ph tng 
m 
The Lord preserve us oid the dev evil ! 
Amen! Amon! 





TO MISS JESSY LEWARS, DUMFRIES, 
WITH A PRESENT OF BOOKS. 


Cunningham says :—‘‘ Miss Jessy Lewars watched ever 
_ he post and his i bis tittle household during his dectining 
Igrinning 2 Drawing. 


keep her name and fame long in the would.” 
THINE be the volumes, Jessy fair, 
Aud with them take the peet’s prayer 
weak tight eicg a in her fairest page, 
grat best presage 
off fatre bi Pe ‘a votless f 
ith na aAg worth, and spotless fame, 

And ul caution sill aware 
Of ihrer’ chief, mans felon snare. 

blameless joys on earth we find, 
And all the treasures of ary dasa 


pence thful teed” toe Hart 


EPISTLE TO JOHN RANKINE, 


ENCLOSING SOME POEMS. 


John Rankine. Adumhill, near Torbolton, would seem 

to have merited the epithets of “rough and ready- 
witted,” which Burns bestowed uponhim. The dream 
which 18 alluded to in the epiatle ss es related as an 
Instance of his caustic humour. rd K -., it is 
said, was 10 the practice of calling all his familinr 
acquaintnnces ‘‘brutes,” and sometimes ‘damned 
brutes "—- Well, ye brute, how are ye to-day, ye 
damned brute?” was his usual mode of salutation. 
Once, in company, his lordship having indulged in 
this rudeness more than his wont, turned to Ran- 
kine, aud eaclaimed, ‘Ye damned brute, are ye 
dumb? Have ye no queer, sly story to tellus?’ ‘1 
have nae story,” said Rankine, ‘‘ but last night I had 
an odd dream” ‘Out with it, by all means,” said 
the other. ‘ Aweel, ye sev,” suid Rankine, “I | 








dreamed I was dead, and that for keeping other than 
good company upon earth I was damned. When I 
knocked at hell-door, wha should open it but the | 
deil; he was in a rough humour, and said, ‘Wha 
may ye be, and what’s your name?’ a name,’ 
qnoth I, ‘1s John Rankine, and my dwelling-place 
was Adumlull’ ‘Gae wa’ wi’ ye,’ qpom Satan, ‘ye 
canna be here, ye’re ane of Lord K——’s damned 
brutes—hell’s tu’ o’ them already'’” This sharp re- 
eo is said, pohshed for the future his lordship’s 
speech 

With reference to the circumstances alluded to ia the 
epistle, Lockhart says — Te was compelled, according 
to the then alinost universal custom of rural parishes 


in Scotland, to do penance in church, before the con , 


gregation, in consequence of the birth of an illegiti- 
mate child; and, whatever may be ht of the 
ropriety of such exhibitions, there can be no dif- 
erence of opinion as to the apes levity with 
which he describes Lie nature of his offence, and the 
still more reprehensible bitterness with which, in his 
epistle to Rankine, he inveighs against the clercy- 
man, who, in rebuking him, only eg te what 
wis then a regular purt of the clerical duty, and a 
gl of it that could never have been at all ngrevable 
the worthy man whom he satirises under the ap- 
pellation of Daddie Auld.” 


O ROUGH, rude, realy-witted Rankine, 
The wale! o’ cocks for fun and drinkin’ ! 
There ’s mony godly folks are thinkin’ 
our dreams * and tricks 
Will send you, Korah-like, a-sinkin’, 
Straught to auld Nick's, 


Ye hae sae mony erncks and cants,® 
And in your wicked, drucken rante,? 





Ye mak a devil o’ the saunts, 
And fill them fou ;*¢ 
1 Choice. % Stories and tricks. 
* Bouts. « Tipsy, 


* A certain humorous dream of his was then making 
h noise in the country-side.—JB, } 
A minister or 
on Rankine, and had 
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And then their failings, flaws, anc wants, 
Are a’ seen through. 


Hypocrisy, in mercy spure it ! 

That holy robe, Bh dinua tear it! 

Spare ’t for theix sakes wha aften wear it, 
The lads in black ! 

But your curst wit, when it comes near it 
Rives ’t} aff their back. 


Think, wicked sinner, wha ye 2e skaithing,® 
It’s just the blue-gown badge and claithing * 
O’ saunts; tak that, ye lee them naething 
To ken them by, 
Frae ony unregenerate heathen 
Like you or I. 


I’ve sent you here some rhyming ware, 
A’ that I bargain’d for, and mair ; 
Sae, when ye hae an hour to spare, 
I will expect 
Yon sang,t ye ll sen’t wi’ cannie care, 
And no neglect. 


Though, faith, sma’ heart hae I to sing! 
My muse dow ® scarcely spread her wing! 
I’ve play'd mysel a bonny spring, 

And danced my 
I’d better gaen and sair’t 4 the king, 

At Bunker’s Hill 


"Twas ae night lately, in my fun, 

I gaed a roving wi’ the gun, 

And brought a paitrick® to the gran’, 
A bonny hen, 

And, as the twilight was begun, 
Thought nane wad ken.® 


The poor wee thing was little hurt; 
I straikit” it a wee for sport, 
Ne’er thinking they wad fash ® me for’t; 
But, diel-ma-care ! 
Somebody tells the poacher-court 
The hale affair. 


Some auld-used hands had ta'en a note, 
That sic a hen had got a shot, 
I was suspected for the plot ; 
I scorn’d to lie ; 
So gat the whistle o’ my gront, 





And pay ’t the faa, 
t Pulls it. 2 Injuring. 8 Dare. 
4 Served. 5 Partridge. $ Know. 
7 Stroked. 8 Trouble, 


* “ The allusion here is to a privileged class of men 


der, some say Tloly Willie, had dicants well known in Scotland by the name of ‘ Bins 
partuken so freely of Gowns.’ The 


order was .nstituted by James V. @ 
Scotland, the royal ‘Gaberlunzie-Man.' 


whisky-toddy as to have ended by tumbling dead-drunk 
m the floor. t A song he had promised the author.—B. 
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prcemercyrememe oafteiras Wapeniealshleteremesaias 
by my gun, o° guus the wale, I a wee the great fotk's gift, 
And by my and my ve ane bien! and enug: 
And by my and by her + I tent? leas, and want less 
vow and swear ! Their roomy fire-sidle ; 
The game shall pay o’er moor and dale, But hanker and canker 
or this, neist year. To see their curséd pride. 
As soon’s tle clovking-time is by, Tt’s hardly in a body’s power 
And the wee pouts begun to cry, To keep mt times scA being sour, 
Lord, I’se hae 5 chat by and by, To see how things are shared ; 
or my gowd guinea: How best 0’ chiels? are whiles in want, 
Though I should herd the buckskin kye While coofs¢ on countless thousands rant,® 


For ’t in Virginia. 


Trouth, they had muckle for to blame! 
"T'was neither broken wing nor limb, 
But twa-three draps about the wame 
Scarce through the faathars; 
And baith a yellow George to claim 
And thole their blethers!} 


It ne me aye as mad ’s a hair ; 
So I can rhyme nor write nae mair ; 
But pennyworths again is fair, 

When time ’s expedient : 
Meanwhile I am, respected sir, 

Your most obedient. 


ee 
‘ 


EPISTLE TO DAVIE, 
A BROTHER POET. 


Januery 1785. 
David Sillar, to whom this epistie was addressed, was a 
native of Torboiton, a poet and scholar. He was for 
‘erly « magiairate of that town,” Ho published 
rly a 0 wR. a a 
volume of poems in the Scottish dialect. Gilbert 
Burns says, with reference to this epistle :—‘‘ Among 
the earliest of his poems was the epistle ta Davie. 
Robert often composed without any regular plan. 
When anything made a strong impression on his 
mind, 80 as to rouse it to any poetic exertion, he 
would give way to the impulse and embody the 
thought in rhyme, If he hit on two or three stanzas 
to please him, he would then think of proper intro- 
ductory, connecting, and concluding stanzas; hence 
the middle of a poem was often first produced. It 
was, I think, in the summer of 1784, when, in the 
raha of meal ara ig vase and I —e recip 
e garden, t repeated to me the principa 
rt of this epistie. I believe the first idea of 
bert’s »ecoming am author was started on this 
occasion. I was much pieased with the epistle, and 
said to him I was of opinion it would bear being 
printed, and that it would be well received by peeple 
of taste ; that I thought it at least cl ar if not su- 
perior, to many of Allan Ramsay’s tles, and that 
the merit of these, and much other h poetry, 
seemed to consist principally in the knack of the 
expression; but here there was a stgain of interest- 
ing sentiment, and the Scotticism of the language 
scarcely seemed affected, but appeared to be the na- 
tural language ef the poat ; that, besides, there was 
certainly some novelty in a poet pointing out the 
consolations that were in store for him when he 
should go a-begging.—Rebert seemed well pleased 
with my criticism.” 


WHILE winds frae aff Ben Lomond blaw, 

And bar the doors wi’ driving snaw, 
And hing? us owre the ingle, 

I set me down to pass the time, 

And spin a verse or twa o’ rhyme, 
In hamely westlin jingle. 

While frosty winds blaw in the drift, 
Ben to the chmla lug,’ 








1 Nonsense. a 2 Fire. 
§ Homely weet ceairy dala 5 Oimney corner. 


And ken na how to wair’t ;° 
But, Davie, lad, ne’er fash? your head, 
Thutgh we hae little gear,® 
We're fit to win our daily bread, 
As lang’s we’re hale and fier :® 
‘* Mair spier na, nor fear na,”’ 10 
Auld age ne’er mind a feg,}! 
The last o't, the warst o’t, 
Is only but to beg. 


To lie m kilns and barns at e’en, 
When banes are crazed, and bluid is thin, 
Is doubtiess great distress ! 
Yet then content could make us blest ; 
E’en then, sometimes, wad snatch a taste 
Of truest happiness. 
The honest beart that’s free frae 2’ 
Intended fraud or 8, 
Yowever Fortune kiok the bn’, 
aye some cause to smile: 
And mind still, youl] find still, 
A comfort this nae sma’ ; 
Nae mair then, we'll care then, 
Nae farther can we fa’. 


What though, like commoners of air, 
We wander out we know not where, 
But either house or hall ? 
Yet nature’s charms—the hills and woos, 
The sweeping vales, and foaming floeds— 
Are free 6 to all, 
In days when daisies deck the ground, 
And blackbirds whistle clear, 
With honest joy our hearts will bound 
To see the coming yenr : 
On braes, when we please, then, 
We ll sit and sowth? a tune : 
Syne rhyme till t, we ‘Il time till t, 
And sing ’t when we hae dune. 


It’s no in titles nor in rank : 
It’s no in wealth like Lon’on bank, 
To purchase peace and rest: 
It’s no in making muckle mair ; 4% 
Tv’s no in books ; it's no in leaz ; 14 
To make us truly blest ; 
ee hae not her seat 
e oo in the Lhe t 
e nay be wise, or rich, or grea 
Bat never can be blest : 
ue 
Could meke us happy lang : 
The heart aye’s the part aye 
That makes us right or wrang. 


Think ye that sic as you and IJ, 
Wha drudgeand drivathrough wet and dry, 








: Comtarsable, : ee 8 Men. 

6 Spend it. 7 Trouble. 

8 Goods or wealth. ® Whole and sound. 

20 More ask not, nor fear not, al Fig, 

a3 Whistle. 44 Mack mere, 8 = 1¢ Learning 
uch. , 





Wi’ never-eensing toil ; 
Think ye, are we less blest than they 
Wha searcely tent! us in their way, 
As hardly worth their while? 
Ales! how aft in haughty mood, 
God's creatures they oppress | 
Or else, neglecting a’ that’s guid, 
They riot in excens ! 
Baith careless and fearless 
Of either heaven or hell! 
Esteeming and deeming 
It’s a’ an idle tale! 


Then let us cheerfu’ acquiesce ; 
Nor make our scanty pleasures less, 
By pining ut our state; ‘ 
And, even should misfortimes come, 
I here wha sit hae met wi’ some, 
An’s thankfw’ for them vet. 
ancy gie the wit of age to youth ; 
They let us ken oursel ; 
ahey make us see the naked truth, 
The real guid and ill. 
Though losses and crosses 
Be lessons right severe, 
There’s wit there, ye ’ll get there, 
Yell find une other whiere, 


But tent me, Davie, ace o’ hearts! 
(To say aught less wad wrang the cartes, 
And flattery 1 detest, ) 
This life has joys for you and I; 
And joys that riches ne’er could buy : 
And joys the very best. 
There’s 2’ the pleasures u’ the heart, 
eon lover ae the ia eed 
e hue your Meg,* your dearest part, 
And fied daring Jean ! 
It warms me, it charms me, 
To mention but her name: 
It heats me, it beeta me, 
And sets me a’ on fluine! 


Oh, all ye powers who rule above! 
O Thou, whose very self art .ove! 
Thou know'st my words sincere ! 
The life-Llood streaming through my heart, 
Or my more dear immortal part, 
Is not more fondly dear ! 
When heart-corroding care and grief 
Deprive my soul of rest, 
Her dear idea brings relief 
And solace to my breast. 
Thou Being, ail-seeing, 
Oh, hear my fervent prayer | 
Still take her, and make her 
Thy most peouliar care ! 


All hail! ye tender feelings dear! 
The smile of love, the friendly tear, 
The sympathetic aac. 
Long since, this world’s thorny ways 
d number’d out my weary days, 
Had it not been for you! 
Fate still has blest me with a friend, 
every care and ill; 
And oft a more endenring band, 
A tie more tender still. 
It lightens, it brightens 
The tenebrific scene, 
To meet with, and Pe with 
My Davie or my Jean! 





1 Heed. 


ons flame was a lass of the name of Margaret 
2 who had charge of the children of Mra Stewart of 
Stair, It was not the fertune of ‘ Meg” to become Mrs 


Billar 


Oh, how that name ingpires my 
The words come skelpin’,! rank. and fle, 
Amaist*® before I ken {3 
The ready meagure rings as fine 
As Phebus and the famous Nine 
Paty cegsien in? owes " ’ pen. 
spaviet* Pegasus imp, 
it ance he’s fairly het; 
And then he’ll hilch,5 and stilt,¢ and jimp,’ 
And rin an unco fit: 
But lest then, the heast then, 
Should rue® this hasty ride, 
I’ll light now, and dight® now 
_ His sweaty, wizen’d? hide. 


EPISTLE TO JOHN LAPRAIS, 
AN OLD SCOTTISH BARD. 
April 1, 1785. 


John Lapraik was a rustic follower of the Muses. 


Burns describes him as that “very worthy and tace- 
tious old fellow, John Lapruik, late of Dalfrum, near 
Muirkirk, which little property he was obliged to 
sell in consequence of some connexion as security 
tor some persons concerned in that villainous bubble, 
the Ayr Bank.” 


WHILE briers and woodbines budding green, 
And paitricks!4 scraichin’}? loud at e’en, 
And morning poussie!4 whiddin seen, 
Inspire my Muse, 
This freedom in an unknown frien’ 
I pray excuse, 


On Fasten-e’en we had a rockin’,* 
To cv the crack!* and weave our stockin ; 
And there was muckle fun and jokin’, 
Ye needna doubt; 
At length we had a hearty yokin’26 
: At sang about. 


There was ae sang, amang the rest, 

Aboon them a’ it pleased me best, 

That some kind husband had addrest 
To some sweet wife : 

It thirl’d the heart-strings through the breast, 
A’ to the life. + 


I’ve scarce heard ought described sae weel, 

What generous manly bosoms feel ; 

Thought I, “Oan this be Pope, or Steele, 
Or Beattie’s wark ?” 

They tauld me ’twas an odd kind chiel¥ 
About Muirkirk. 


It pat me fidgin-fain!8 to hear 't, 

And sae about him there I spiert ;?9 

Then a’ that kent*? him round declared 
He had ingine ;74 

That nane excell’d it, few cam near’t, 
It was sae fine. 


1 Dancing. 2 Almost. 3 Know. 

4 Spavined. 5 Hobble. 

6 Flalt. 7 Jump. 8 Repent, 

9 Wipe. 10 Withered. 11 Partridges 
18 Screaming. 3 The hare. 
1¢ To drive the talk, 15 Much. 

16 Bout. 17 Man 
18 Made me *Aget with desire, 19 Inquired 
20 Knew. 21 Genius or geniality. 


*In forma times young women were wont to meet 


together, each having her distaff or rock for the pur 
pose of spiuning while the song and the gossip went 


+ This sang is entitied, “When I upon thy: bosom 
Jean.” 





Or —— and oo ae cy tle 
6° C) 
Or witty outches : 
"Tween Inverness and Teviotdale 
He had few matches, 


Then up I gat, and swore an aith,? 
Though I should pawn my pleugh and graith,® 
Or die a cndger pownie’s death, 
At some dike back, 
A pint and gill I’d gie them baith 
To hear your crack. 


But, first and foremost, I should tell, 
Amaist as soon as I could spell, 
I to the aoe fell, 

Though rude and rough: 
Yét crooning® to a body’s sel 

Does wee] eneugh. 


T am nae poet, in a sense, 
But just a rhymer, like by chance, 
And hae to learning nae pretence, - 
et what the matter? 
Whene’er my Muse does on me glance, 
I jingle at her. 


Your critic folk may cock their nose, 
d say, ‘‘ How can you e’er propose, 
You, wha ken hardly verse frae bias 
To mak a sang?” 
But, by your ar ee my learned foes, 


] 


e’re maybe wrang. 


Whats a’ your jargon o’ your schools, 
Your Latin names for horns and stools; 
If honest nature made you fools, 
What sairs your grammars ? 
Ye'd better ta’en up spades and shools, 
knappin’-hammers, 


A set 0’ dull, conceited has)ies,® 

Confuse their brains in college classes ! 

They gang in stirks,” and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak ; 

And syne® they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint 0’ Greek! 


Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire ! 

That ’s a’ the learning I desire ; 

Then, though I drudge through dub and mire 
At pleugh or cart, 

My Muse, though hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart. 


Oh for a spunk o’ Allan’s? glee, 
al : eel “i pean ae reac 
ight ik’s, my friend to 
se a fT can hit it! . 
That would be lear!! enough for me, 
If I could get it! 


Now, sir, if ye hae friends enow, 
Though real friends I b’lieve are few, 





Yet, if your catalogue be fu’, 
I’se no insist, 
But gif ye want ae friend that’s true, 
I’m on your list. 
I winna?? blaw about mysel ; 
As ill I like my fauts to tell; 
1 Sober Oath. 8 Tackle. 
4 Doggerel verses. 5 Humming. ¢ Blockheads. 
* Year old cattle §® Then. 9 Allan Ramsay. | 
40 Gly, 11 Learning. 4% Will not. 
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But friends and folk that wish me well, 
somotimes rocse’ nie; 
Thongh I maun® own, as mony still 
far abuse me, 


There's ae wee faut* they whiles lay to me, 
I like the lasses—Gude forgie me ! 
For mony a plack ved wheedle frae me, 
At dance or fair ; 
Maybe some ither thing they gie me, 
They weel can spare. 


But Mauchline race, or Mauchline fair, 
I should be proud to meet you there ; 
‘We'ne gie ae night’s discharge to Care, 
If we forgather, 
And hae a swap* o’ rhymin’ ware 
Wi’ ane anither. 


The four-gill chap,® we ’se gar? him clatter, 

And kirsen’ him wi’ reekin’ water ; 

Syne we ’ll sit down and tak our whitter,® 
To cheer our heart ; 

And faith, we’se be acquainted better 
Before we part. 


There ’s naething like the honest nappy !® 

Whar ’ll!° ye e’er see men sae happy; 

Or women sonsie, saft, and sappy? 
"ween morn and morn, 

As them wha like to taste the drappy 
In glass or horn ! 


I’ve seen me dais’t 1° upon a time, 
I scarce could wink, or see a styme ;14 
Just ae half-mutchkin does me prime, 
Aught less is little, 
Then back I rattle on the rhyme, 
As gleg’s a whittle! 
Awa’ ye selfish war'ly race, 
Wha think that havins,!® sense, and grace, 
E’en love and friendship, should give place 
To catvh-the-plack! 
I dinna!® like to see your face, 
Nor hear your crack.19 


But ye whom social pleasure charms, 
Whose hearts the tide of kindness warms, 
Who hold your ber a the terms 

‘* Kuch aid the others,” 
Come to my bowl, come tu my arms, 

My friends, my brothers. 


But, to conclude my long epistle, 
my auld pen’s word to the grissle ; 
Twa lines frae you would gar me fissle,2° 
Who am, most fervent, 
While I can either sing or whissle, 
Your friend and servant. 








SECOND EPISTLE TO LAPRAIK. 
April 21, 1785 


WHILE new-ca’d kye rowte™ at the stake, 
And pownies reek” in plough or braik,*3 





This hour on e’enin’s I take 

To own I’m debtor 
To honest-hearted, auld my 

For his kind letter. 

1 Praise. 3 Must. 8 Sma)l fault. 

#An exchange. 5 Stoup. ¢ Make. 

* Christen. 8 Hearty draught. 

9 Ale, 10 Where will. 11 Comely. 
13§malldrop. 1 Stupid. 16 See in the least. 
1 As keen as a knife. 16 Decorum. 
47 To seek after money: 48 Do not. 

19 Talk. Fidget. 
' 1 Driven cows low. %2 Smoke. % Harrow 





ev. 27.) 


ertenmmnsedtnash a 
My awkward Muse Ther on-boun Micra 
I wouldna write. 


The tapetless ramfeezled hizzie,* 
She's saft at best, and something lazy, 
Quo’ she, ‘Ye keu, we've been sue busy, 
trouth, my hend is grown right disty 
Tha uth, m is grown right di 
ure And something sair.” : 


Her dowff? excuses pat me mad : 
‘* Vonscience,” says I, ‘ ye thowless jad!¢ 
I'll write, and that a hearty blaud,® 
This vera night ; 
So dinna ye affiont yout trade, 
ut rhyme it right. 


‘Shall bauld Lapraik, the king o’ hearts, 
Though mankind were a pack o’ cartes, 
Roose you sne weel for your deserts, 

In terms sae friendly, 
Yet ye ‘ll neglect to shaw your parts, 

And thank him kindly?” 


Sae I gat paper in a blink,® 
And down ae stumpie in the ink: 
Quoth I, ‘‘ Before I sleep a wink, 
I vow I’ll close it; 
And if ye winna mak it clink,’ 
By Jove I'll prose it!” 


Sae I’ve begun to scrawl, but whether 

In rhyme, or prose, or baith thegither, 

Or some hotch-potch* that’s rightly neither, 
Let time mak proof ; 

But I shall scribble down some blether® 
Just clean aff-loof.t 


My worthy friend, ne’er grudze and carp, 
Though Fortune use you hard and sharp ; 
Come, kittle® up your moorland-harp 
Wr gleesome touch! 
Ne’er mind how Fortune waft and waip; 
She’s but a bitch. 


She’s gien!9 me mony 4 jirt and fleg,2 

Sin’ I could striddle owre a rig; 

But, by the Lord, more I should beg 
Wi’ w,!3 


1 ’ 
T’ll laugh, and sing, and shake my leg, 
As lang ’s I dow !!4 


Now comes the sax and twentieth simmer 
T’se seen the bud upo’ the timmer,!* 
Still persecuted by the limmer!® 

Frae year to year; 
But yet, despite the kittle kimmer,}6 

I, Rob, am here, 


Do ye envy the city gent, 
Behint a kist to lie and sklent, f 





) Worn sore with fatigue. 
* The heedless and exhausted jade. e a 
: Lagy jade. 5 Quantity, ¢ Twinkling 
a Rhyme 8 Nonsense. Tickle, | 
bd Given. n Jerk and kick. : amy head 
ei #e. ade 
an Hotch potch is the Scotch name for a soup made of 
sorts @ Ns lag No other explanation could 
tive a proper idea of the meaning of the phrase here, 


+ Scotticism for extemporancous 
t Behind a counter to he and leer. 
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Or purse-proud, big wi’ cent. per cent. 
And muckle wame,* 

In some bit brugh to represent 

A bailie’s name? 


Or is’t the paughty,? feudal thane, 
Wi? ruftled sark and glancing cane, 
‘Wha thinks himsel nae sheep-shank bane, 
But lordly stalks, 
While caps and bonnets aff are ta’en,® 
As by he walks. 


O Thou wha gies us each “ gift! 
Gie me o’ wit and sense a lift, 
Then turn me, if Thou please, adrift. 


Though Scotland wide; 
Wi’ cits nor lairds I wadna shift, 
In a’ their pride! 


Were this the charter of our state, 

“On pain o” hell be 1ich and great,” 

Damnation then would be our fate 
Beyond remead ; 

But, thanks to Heaven, that’s no the gate 
We learn our creed. 


For thus the i be mandate ran, 
When first the human race began, 
‘The social, friendly, honest man, 
ate’er he be, 
Tis he fulfils great Nature’s plan, 
And none but he!” 


O mandate, glorious and divine! 

The ragged followers o’ the Nine, 

Poor, thoughtless devils! yet may shine 
In glorious light, 

While sordid sons o’ Mammon’s line 
Are dark as night. 


Though here they scrape, and squeeze, and 


growl, 
Their worthless nievefw’ ¢ of a soul 
May in some future carcase how], 
The forest's fright ; 
Or in some day-detesting owl 
May shun the light. 


Then may Lapraik and Burns arise, 

To reach their native kindred skies, 

And sing their pleasures, hopes, and joys, 
In some mild sphere, 

Still closer knit in friendship’s ties 


Each passing year! 


EPISTLE TO JOHN GOUDIE, Kil- 
MARNOCK, 


ON THE PUBLICATION OF HIS ESSAYS. 


John Goudie was a Kilmarnock tradesman. 
essay, fully discussing the authorit 
Scr ptures, first appeared in 1780, and a new edition 
in 1785. The publication of the new edition called 
foith the following epistle from the poet .— 


O GoupIg! terror of the Whigs, 
Hee black coats ie eevcrent wigs, 
ur Bigotry, on her egs 
ue o Grate * looks back, 
ishin’ the ten tian plagues 
Wad males you quick. 


Hu 
of the Holy 





8 Taken. 


a ; 
ae § Grinning 


‘ an 






Poor gapin’, glowerin’! Superstition, 
‘Waes mo! s trie oad wooaision 
Fie! bring Black Jouk,* her state physician, 
To see her water : 
Alas! there ’s ground o’ great suspicion 
e ll ne’er get better. 
Auld Orthodoxy long did grapple, 


But now she’s got an unco ripple ; ? 
Haste, gie her name up i’ the chapel, 





Nigh unto death ; 

See how she fetches at the pamed or 3 
And gasps for breath ! 

Enthusiasm ’s past redemption, 

Gaen* ina scalloping consumption, 

Not a’ the quacks, wi’ a’ their gumption, 5 
Will ever mend her. 

Her feeble pulse gies strong presumption 
Death soon end her. 


"Tis you and Taylort are the chief, 
Wha are to blame for this mischief ; 
But gin the Lord’s ain folk gat leave, 
A toom & tar-barrel 
And twa red peats 7 wad send relief, 
d end the quarrel. 


EPISTLE TO WILLIAM SIMPSON, 


OCHILTREE, 
May 1785. 
William Simpson was schoolmaster of Ochiltree, a 
isn a few miles south of Mauchline. According to 
r Chambers, he had sent u rhymed oa to Burns, 
on reading his satire of the ‘‘Twa Herds,” which 
called forth the following beautiful epistle in re- 


ply :— 


I cat your letter, winsome ® Willie ; 

Wi?’ gratefu’ heart I thank you brawlie, ® 

Though I maun say ’t, I wad be silly, 
And unco vain, 

Should I believe, my coaxin’ billie, 2° 
Your flatterin’ strain. 


But I’se believe ye kindly meant it, 

I sud?! be laith to think ye hinted 

Tronic satire, sidelins sklented ]* 
On my poor Musie ; 

Though in sic phrasin’!® terms ye 've penn’d it, 
I scarce excuse ye. 


My senses wad be in a creel,? 

Should I but dare a hope to speel, 

Wi’ Allan or wi’ Gilbertfield,§ 
The braes o’ fame ; 

Or Fergusson, || the writer chiel, 
A deathless name. 





1 Staring. 3 Pains in the back and loins, 

8 Throat. 4 Gone. 
5 Knowledge. 6 Empty. 
* Two burning peats to set fire to the tar barrel. 

8 Hearty. ® Heartily. 10 Fellow. 
41 Should. 12 Obliquely directed. 
13 Flattering 


* The Rey. John Russell, Kilmarnock, one of the 
heroes of the ‘‘ Twa Herds.” 

t Dr Taylor of Norwich.—B. 

t A basket. When a person’s wits are supposed 
to be a wool-gathering, he js said to be in a creel. 
nel forgot ges f centeupnnty of Bane y 

& teu poet and contemporary o say's. 
1 Robert Fergusson, the poet. ” 


¢ 


EPISTLE. 






O Fergusson glorious parts 
4 suited Tm, ay musty arts ! 
My curse ac your =Eeer 

e E’nbrugh gentry 
The tithe o’ what ye waste at cartes? 
Wad stow'd ® his pantry !) 


Yet when a tale comes i’ my head, 
Or lasses gie my heart a screed, 3 
As whiles they ’re like to be my dead, 
(O sad disease |} 
I kittle ¢ up my rustic reed ; 
It gies me ease. 





Auld Coila * now may fidge fu’ fain, § 
She ’s gotten poets o’ her ain, 
Chiels wha their chanters winna hain,? 
But tune their lays, 
Till echoes a’ resound again 
er weel-sung praise. 


Nae poet thought her worth his while, 

To set her name in measured style; 

She lay like some unkenn’d-of isle 
Beside New Holland, 

Or where wild-meeting oceans boil 
Besouth Magellan. 


Ramsay and famous Fergusson 
Gied Forth and Tay a lift aboon ;8 
Yarrow and Tweed, to mony a tune, 


Owre Scotland rings, 
While Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, and Doon, 
N aebody sings. 


Th’ Illissus, Tiber, Thames, and Seine, 
Glide sweet in mony a tunefw’ line! 
But, Willie, set hn! fit to mine, 
And cock ® your crest, ‘ 
We'll gar? our streams and burnies shine 
Up wi’ the best. 


We'll sing auld Coila’s plains and fells, 

Her moors red-brown wi’ heather-bells, } 

Her banks and braes, her dens and dels, 
Where glorious Wallace 

Aft bare the gree, 4 as story tells, 

rae southron billies, 


At Wallace’ name what Scottish blood 

But boils up in a spring-tide flood ! 

Oft have our fearless fathers strode 
By Wallace’ side, 

Still pressing onward, red-wat shod, ** 
Or glorious died. 


Oh, sweet are Ooila’s haughs!4 and woods, 

When lintwhites chant amang the buds, 

And jinkin’!“ hares, in amorous whids,t 
Their loves enjoy, 

While throngh the braes the cushat croods 
With wailfu’ cry! 


Even winter bleak has charms to me, 
‘When winds rave through the naked tree 3 








1 Cards, 3 Stored. 3 Rent. 

4 Tickle. 6 Fidget with joy. 6 Fellows. 

Y Will not spare, § Above. 9 Elevate. 

10 Make. 11 Often bore the bell, 

12 Their shoes red in blood, 13 Meadows 

1% Dodging. 16 Coos. 

* An application frequently applied by Burns 40 the , 
Aiatrict 0 cyl. pe 7 


t A word expressive of the cuick, nimble mevanenis 
of the hare. 
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Or frosts on pee ma ba Rema Se 
Or blinding drift or ‘twas the auld moon turn'd a neu 

Darkening the day ! 


O Natare! a’ thy shows and forms, 
No feeling, pensive hearts hae charms ! 
Whether the summer kindly warms 
Wi’ life and light, 
Or winter howls, in gusty storma, 
The lang, dark night ! 


The Muse, nae poet ever fand? her, 

Till by himsel he learn’d to wander, 

Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 
And no think lang; 

Oh, sweet to stray, and pensive ponder 
A heart-felt sang! 


The war'ly race may oeueee and drive, 
Hog-shouther, jundie,’ stretch, and strive— 
Let me fair Nature’s face descrive,?® 

And I, wi’ ania 
Shall let the busy, grumbling hive 

Bum owre‘ their treasure. 


Fareweel, ‘‘my rhyme-composing brither !” 
‘We've been owre lang unkenn’d to ither:5 
Now let us lay our heads thegither, 
n love frate ; 
May Envy wallop in a tether,’ 
Black fiend, infernal! 


While Highlandmen hate tolls and taxes; 
While moorlan’ herds like guid fat braxies,* 
While terra firma on her axis 

Diurnal turns, 
Count on a friend, in faith and practice, 

In RoBERT BURNS. 


POSTSORIPT. 


My memory’s no worth a preen :® 

I had amaist forgotten clean 

Ye bade me write you what they mean 
By this New Light,t 

"Bout which our herds sae aft hae been 
Maist like to fight. 


In days when mankind were but callans® 

At grammar, logio, and sio talente, 

They took nae pains their speech to balance, 
Or rules to gie,?° 

But spak their thoughts in plain, braid lallans,4 
Like you or me, 


In thae auld times, they thought the moon, 
Just like a sark,!? or y of shoon,!® 
Wore by degrees, till her last roon 14 
Gaed pest their viewing, 
And shortly after she was done, 
They gat a new one. 


This ’d for certain— uted : 

It ne’er cam i’ their heads to doubt it, 

Till chiels!* gat up and wad confute it, 
And ca’d it wrang; 

And muockle din there was about it, 


Baith loud and lang. 


® Jostle, push. ° Desoribe. 
§ Too long unknown to each other. 
’ Ro § Pin. 


10 Give. 11 Lowland speech. 
18 Bhoes. Shred. 





1 Found. 
¢ Hum over, 
* Struggle. 


* Bheep which have died of disease ; and which are 
pororrai to belong to the shepherds as their per- 


I e 
ft An allusion to the “Twa Hards.” 


And out 0’ nigh 
And backlins®-comin’, to the leuk § 
She grew mair bright. 


This was denied—it was afirm’d; 
The herds and hirsels’ were alarm’d ; 
The reverend gray-beards raved and storm’d 
hat beardless laddies ® 
Should think they better were inform’d 
Than their auld daddies.® 


Frae less to mair it gaed to sticks; 
words and aiths to slours and nioks ;™ 
And mony a fallow gat his licks,4 
Wi? hearty crunt :1* 
And some, to learn them for their tricks, 
Were hang’d and brunt. 


This game was play’d in mony lands, 

And Auld-Light caddies! bure sio hands 

That, faith, the youngsters tvok the sands 
Wi nimble shanks,'¢ 

Till lairds forbade, by strict commands, 
Bic bluidy pranks. 


But New-Light herds gat sic a cowe, ** 
Folk thought them ruin’d stick and stowe,® 
Till now amaist on every knowe !” 
Yo ’ll find ane placed ; 
And some their New-Light fair avow, 
Just quite barefuced. 


Nae doubt the Auld-Light flocks are bleatin’; 
Their zealous herds are vex'd and sweatin’ ; 
Mysel, I’ve even seen them greetin’!§ 
i’ girnin’!® spite, 
To hear the moon sae sadly lied on, 
By word and write. 


But shortly they will cowe the loons !™ 

Some Auld-Light herds in neibor towns 

Are mind’t, in things they ca’ balloons, 
To tak a flight, 

And stay ae month amang the moons, 
And see them right. 


Guid observation they will gie them ; 

And when the auld moon’s guun to lea’e them, 

The hindmost shaird,?! they'll fetch it wi’ them, 
Just i’ their pouch,® 

And when the New-Light billies™ see thern, 
I think they’ll crouch! 


Sae, ye observe that a’ this clatter 
Is naething but a “‘moonshine matter; ” 
But though dull prose-folk Latin splatter 
In logic tulzie,* 
I hope we bardies ken some better 
Than mind sio brulzie.¥ 





THIRD EPISTLE TO JOHN LAPRAIE. 


This epistie did not appear in elther of the editions of 
his works which the poet saw through the press. If 


8 Mistook. 


1 Book. 2 Argue. 

4 Corner. 5 Backwarde. 6 Look. 

? Flocks. 8 Lads. 9 Fathers. 

30 Blowa and onts. 11 Got a beating, 
1s Dint. 18 Fellows. 16 Lega. 

18 Such a fright. 2° Stump and rump. 

1” Hillock. 18 ng. ® Grinning. 
20 Rascals. 21 shred. 33 Pocket. 
23 Fellows. % Goxsip. 3? Onntentisn. 
8 Breils. 
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waa written while in the midst of his second harvest 


at 
being a inte and a wet season, an evil conjunc 
tion on the cold wet soil, half the crops were lost. 


September 18, 1785. 


Gurp speed and furder* to you, Johnny, 
Guid health, hale han’s, and weather bonny; 
Now when ye’re nickan' down fu’ canny 
The staff o’ bread, 
May ye ne'er want a stoup o’ bran'y 
To clear your head, 


May Boreas never thrash your rigs,t 
Nor kick your rickley®? aff their legs, 
Sendin’ the stuff o'er muirs and haggs® 
Like drivin’ wrack ; 
But may the tapmast grain that wa 
Cume to the sa 


I’m bizzie too, and skelpin’= at it, 
es Ryomaeatt powers bee wet it, 
my auld stumpie i 
: PAW mue le wark, 
And took my jocteleg® and whatt7 it, 
Like ony clark. 


It’s now twa month that I’m your debtor, 
For your braw, nameless, dateless letter, 
Abusin’ me for harsh ill nature 
On holy men, 
While deil a hair yoursel ye’re better, 
But mair profane, 


But let the kirk-folk ring their bells, 

Let’s sing sbout our noble sels; 

We'll cry nae jads§ frae heathen hills 
To help or roose® us, 

But browster wives! and whisky stills, 
They are the muses, 


Your friendship, mar, I winna quat it, 

And if ye mak objections at it, 

Then han’ in nieve?! some day well knot? it, 
And witness take, 

And when wi’ usquebae we ’ve wat it, 
It winna break. 


But if the beast and branks?9 be spared 
Till kye be gaun 4 without the herd, 
And a’ the vittel!5 in the yard, 

And theekit1¢ right, 
I mean your ingle-side to guard 

Ae winter night. 
Then muse-inepirin’ aqua-vite 
Shall make us baith sae blithe and witty, 
Till ye forget ye’re auld and gatty,?” 

And be as canty?8 


_ As ye were nine year less than thretty,° 


Sweet ane and twenty ! 


But stooks are cowpit® wi' the blast, 
And now the sinn keeks® in the west, 
Then I maun rin amang the rest, 

And quat my chanter ; 





Sae I subscribe myself in haste, 
ours, RAB THE RANTER. 

? Outting. 2 Stooks or shocks of corn. 

8 Morusses. 4Driving at it. * Wind-driven. 
6 Clasp-kuife. * Cut or sharpened it. 

9 Muses. ® Rouse. 
10 Ale-house wives. 11 Hand in fist. 
18 Bind. 48 Bridle. 14 Gong. 
4b Victnal 16 Thatched. 1 Frail 
8 Ha 10 Thirty, 30 Overturned. 
33 Sun 


* Good speed and success in furtherance to you. 
+ May Boreas never shake the corn in your ridges. 





EPISTLES, 
Se ey eee ete ee a 


unfortunate one as it provea; for EPISTLE TO THE REV. JOHN MMATH. 
a Rev. John M‘Math was at this time assistant te 


SA ee 








a 


[78s. 


e Rev. Peter Wodrow of Torbelton, As a copy at 
‘Holy Willie's Prayer” accompanied the epistie, we 
need ly say he was a member of the ew-Light 
party. The bleak ungenial harvest weather is very 
graphically pictured in the first verse. 

September 17, 1785. 


WHILE at the stook the shearers! cower 
To shun the bitter blaudin’ 4 shower, 
Or in gulravage rinnin’ scnwer® 
To ress the time, 
To you I dedicate the hour 

In idle rhyme. 


My Musie, tired wi’ mony a sonnet 
On gown, and ban’, and uouce* black bonnet, 
Is grown right eerie® now she’s cone it, 

Lest they should blame her, 
And rouse their holy thunder on it 

And anathem her. 


I own "twas rash, and rather hardy, 
That I, a simple, country bardie, 
Should meddle wi’ a pack sae sturdy, 
Wha, if they ken me, 
Can easy, wi’ a single wordio, 
Lowse hell upon me. 


But I gae mad at their grimaces, 
Their sighin’, cantin’, grace-proud faces, 
Their three-mile prayers, and half-mile graces 
eir raxin’” conscience, 
Whase greed, revenge, and pe disgraces 
Waur nor’ their nonsense, 


There’s Gawn,* misca’t® waur than a beast, 
a has mair honour in his breast 
Than mony scores as guid ’s the priest 
‘Wha sae abuse ’t him. 
And may a bard no crack his jest 
What way they've use’t him? 


See him, the poor man’s friend in need, 
The gentleman in word and deed, 
And shall his fame and honour bleed 
worthless skellums,? 
And not a muse erect her head 
To cowe the blellums ?! 


O Pope, had I thy satire’s darts, 
To gie the rascals their deserts, 
I’d rip their rotten, hollow hearts, 
And tell aloud, 
Their jugglin’ hocus-pocus arts, 
To cheat the crowd. 


God knows, I’m no the thing I should be, 
Nor am I even the thing I could he, 
But twenty times I rather would be 
An atheist clean, 
Than under 1 colours hid be 
ust for a screen. 


An honest man may like a glass, 
An honest man may like a lass, 
But mean revenge, and malice fause," 
e'll still disdain, 
And then cry zeal for gospel laws, 
Like some we ken. 


4 Harvest people. 2 Pelting. 
§ Run riotously for amusement. 4 Sedate. 
Timorous. 6 Rtretching. 7 Worse tnan: 
8 Misnamed, 9 Wretches. 10 Fellows. 
31 False. 
* Gavin Hamilton, Beg. 
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dexteppresinepantcgpemetemD TSAI TET TE cin 
They take religion in their month ; And gif it's sae, ye aud be licket? 
They talk o’ mercy, grace, and trath aff , atl e fyke ;3 
For what ?--to gie their malice skouth 2 Sic hauns as you sud ne'er be faiket, 2 
BA elects er wight,” nd Be haint + wha like. 
eaeee To ruin mii a Fo: me, I’m on Parnassus’ hbrink 


All hail, Religion! maid divine! 
Pardon a Muse sue mean as mine, 
Who, iu her rough imperfect line, 
us daurs to name thee; 
To stigmatise false friends of thine 
Can ne’er defame thee. 


ap je blotcht and foul wi’ mony a stain, 
And far unwortby of thy train, 
voice I tune my strain 


With trembli 
0 doin with those 
Who boldly daur thy cause maintain 
In spite o’ foes: 


In spite o’ crowds, in spite o’ mobs, 
In spite o’ undermining jobs, 
In spite o’ dark bunditti stabs 
At worth and merit, 
By scoundrels, even wi’ holy 10bes, 
But hellish spirit. 


O Ayr! my dear, my native ground, 
Within thy presbyterial bound, 
A candid hberal band is found 
Of public teachers, 
As men, as Christians too, renown’d, 
And manly preachers. 


Sir, in that circle you are named ; 

Sir, in that circle you are famed ; 

And sume, by whom your doctrine’s blamed, 
(Which gies you honour), 

Even, sir, by them your hearts esteem’d, 
And winning manner. 


Pardon this freedom I have tu’en, 
And if impertinent I've been, 
Impute it not, good sir, in ane 
ase heart ne’er wrang’d ye, 
Dut to his utmost would befriend 
Ought that belang’d ye. 


SECOND EPISTLE TO DAVIE, 
A BROTHER POET. 


AULD NEIn0R, 


I’m three times doubly o’er vour debtor, 
For your auld-farrant 4 frien’ly letter ; 
Though I maun say's I doubt ye flatter, 
e speak sae fair, 
For my puir, silly, rhymin’ clatter 
Some less maun sair,® 


Hale be your heart, hale be your fiddle; 
pang may your elbuck jink and diddle,é 
To cheer you through the weary widdle? 
_ O' war'ly cares, 
Till bairns’ bairns kindly cuddle ® 
Your auld gray hairs. 


But Davie, lad, I’m rede ye’re glaikit ; 9 
I'm tauld the Muse ye hae negleckit ; 








1 Scope. 3 Fellow, * Mercy. 

: pagecious, wee oM cae Serve, 
Ww vodgeand jerk. 7 Straggle, 

8 Fondle. 91 fear you are foolish. - 


Rivin’ 5 the words to gar ® them clink ; 

Whiles dais’t” wi’ love, whiles dais’t wi’ drink, 
i or masons ; 

And whiles, but aye owre late, I think 

raw sober lessons. 


Of a’ the thoughtless sons o’ man, 
Commen’ me to the bariie clan ; 
Except it be some idle plan 
O’ rhymin’ clink, 
The devil-haet,§ that I sud ban, 
They ever think. 


Nae thought, nae view, nae scheme o’ livin , 
Nue cares to gie us joy or grievin’ ; 
But just the pouchie® put the nieve !° in, 
And while ought’s there, 
Then hiltie skiltie,!’ we gae sorievin’, '2 
d fash }3 nae mair 


Leeze me **on rhyme! its aye a treasure, 
My chief, amaist my only pleasure, 
At hame, a-fiel’, at wark, or leisure, 
The Muse, poor hizzie ! 15 
Though reugh and raploch 16 be her measure, 
She 's seldom lazy. 


Hand to the Muse, my dainty Davie: 
The warl’ may play you mony a shavie ; !7 
Bus for the Muse she ’ll never leave ye, 
Though e’er so puir, 
Na, even though limpin’ wi’ the spavie '8 
rae door to door. 


EPISTLE TO JAMES SMITH. 


James Smith, one of Burns's earliest friends, was @ 
merchant in Mauchline. He was present ut the scene 
in ‘*Poosie Nansie’s,” which suggested ‘‘The Jolly 
Beggars.” 


‘‘ Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul ! 
Sweet’ner of life, and solder of society! 
T owe thee much.” —BLalg. 


DEaR Smarty, the sleest,!? paukie?? thief, t 
That eer attempted stealth or rief,*! 
Ye surely hae some warlock breef *? 
Owre human hearts; 
For ne’er a bosom yet was prief 28 
Against your arts. 


For me, I swear by sun and moon, 
And every star that blinks aboon, 
Ye’ve cost me twenty pair of shoon* 
Just gaun to see you; 
And every ither pair that’s done, 
Mair ta’en I’m wi’ you. 


That auld capricious carlin,*5 Nature, | 
To mak amends for surimpit™ stature, 





1 Should be beaten. 2 Shrug. 

8 Spared. 4 Saved, & Twisting. 

6 Make. 7 Stupid. 8 The devil a bit. 
9 Pocket. 10 Fist ll Helter skelter. 


12Go smoothly. 18 Trouble. ’ 
14 A term of endearment, an expression of happiness 
15 Lass 16 Coarse. 


or plessure: 
17 Trick. 


48 Spavin. 19 Slyest. 
2 Knowing. 31 Robbery. 3? Spell, 
33 Proof. 34 Shoes. 5 Woman 
% Stinted. 
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She’s turn’d you aff, a human creature 
On her first plan ; 

And in her freaks, on every feature 
She mopid Poy ‘The Man.” 


Just now I’ve ta’en the fit o’ rhyme, 
My barmie! noddle’s working prime, 
My fancy yerkit? u ap sublime 
i ’ hasty summon : 
Hae ye a leisure moment’s time 
To hear what’s comin’? 





Some rhyme a neibor’s name to 
Some rhyme (vain thought!) for Nestht alle 
Some rhyme to court the country olash,* 
And raise a din ;* 
For me, an aim I never fash ;5 
I rhyme for fun. 


The star that rules my luckless lot 
Has fated me the russet coat, 
And damn’d my fortune to the groat ; 
But in requit, 
Has blest me wi’ a random shot 
O’ country wit. 


This while my notion’s ta’en a sklent,® 
To try my fate in guid black prent ; 
But still, the mair oe m that way bent, 
Something cries, “ Hoolie!? 
T rede® you, honest man, tak tent,? 
Ye Il shaw your folly. 


**There’s ither poets much your betters, 

Far seen in Greek, de ep men o’ letters, 

Hae thought they hel insured their debtors 
A’ future ages ; 

Now moths deform in shapeless tatters 
Their own pages.” 


a fareweel hopes o’ laurel-boughs, 
garland ine brows! 


Sh etary I ‘ll rove where busy ploughs 
Are whistling thrang, 

And teach the lanely heights and howes0 
My rustic sany. 


I'll wander on, with tentless!! heed 
How never-halting moments speed, 
Till Fate shall snap the brittle thread ; 
hen, all unknown, 
I'll lay me with the inglorious dead, 
Forgot and gone! 


But why o” death begin a tale? 
Just nuw we’re living sound and hale, 
Then top and maintop crowd the sail, 
er - ar reeennety side. 
u ore Enjoyment’s gale 
pen Let’s tak the tide. 


This life, sae far’s T understand, 
Is a’ enchanted fairy-land, 
Where Pleasure is the magic git 


That, wielded 
Maks hours like minutes, hand etd, 








Dance by fu’ light. 
Je magic wand then let us wield ; 
cho ance that ie forty ’s fa spect’ 
crazy, weary 
é rs rinkled face, 
1 Yeasty. 2 Fermented, ® Gosstp. 
4 Noise. 5 Troubie. 6 Twist. 
* Beware, 8 Warn. ® Care. 
10 Hollows. 11 Aimless. 32 Climbed. 


BU Age. 


E£PISTLES. 








(1785. 





Comes hostin’,? izplin’,’ owre ond Aeld, 
gloamin’, 


en ance life’s day draws near the 
fareweel vacant careless roamin ; 5 
re fareweel cheerfu’ tankards foamin’, 
And social noise ; 
And fareweel, dear deluding woman! 


The joy of joys! 


O Life! how pleasant i is thy morning, 

Young Fancy’s rays the adorning! 

Cold-pausing Caution’s lesson scorning, 
We frisk away, 

Like schoolboys, at the expected warning, 
To joy and play. 


We wander there, we wander here, 

‘We eye the rose upon the brier, 

Unmindful that the thorn is near, 
Among the leaves; 

And though the puny wound appear, 
Short while it grieves. 


Some, incky, find a flowery spot, 
For which they never toil’d or swat ; 8 
They drink the sweet and eat the fat 
But care or pain ; 
And, haply, eye the barren hut 
With high disdain. 


With steady aim some fortune chase ; 

Keen hope does ver sinew brace ; 

Through fair, through foul, they urge the race 
And seize the prey: 

Then cannie,‘ in some cozie® place, 
They close tlie day. 


And others, like your humble servan’, 
Poor wights! 6 nae rules nor roada observin 
To right or left, eternal swervin’, 
Thev zig-zag on; 
Till curst with age, obscure and starvin’, 
They aften groan, 


Alas! what bitter toil and ee 
But truce with peevish, poor comp aining ! 
Is Fortune’s fickle Luna waning? 
E’en let her gang! 
Beneath what light she has remaining, 
Let’s sing our sang. 


My p en I here fling to the door, 
d knee, ‘S'Ye Powers!” and warm implore 
a Though monk wander ‘l'erra o’er, 
In all her climes, 
Grant me but this, I ask no more, 
Aye rowth’ o’ rhymes. 


**Gie dreeping roasts to coun lairds, 
Till icicles hing frae their hea 
Gie fine braw claes to fine life- ails: 
And maids 0 honour ! 
And yill and whisky gie to cairds,® 
Until they sconner.® 


** A title, Dempster* merits it ; 

A garter gie to Willie Pitt; 

Gie wealth to some be- ledger’ d cit, 
In cent. per cent, 5 

But gie me real, pete wit, 














I’m content. 
1 Coughing. 2 Limping. § Sweated. 
4 Quietly. 5 Snug. 6 Fellows, 
? Ab 06. 8 Tinkers. 9 Are nauseated 


George Dempster of Dunnichen, a lamentary 
eae har idles) a aa 
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*< Whila-ye ave pleasad:to keep me Late, Although I say t, he’s Peery gi 
J’ll sit down o’er my saanty seal, An ’beus a house that’s rude and rough, 
Bet water-brose, or musliu-kail,' The boy raight learn to swear; 
Wi’ cheerfa’ face, But then wi) you he'll be sac taught, 
Aslang’s the Muses dinna fail And get sic fair example straught, 
To say the grace.” I haena ony fear. 


An anxious ee I never throws 

Behint my lug? or by my nose; 

I jouk® beneath Misfortune’s blows 
As weel’s I may; 

Sworn foe to Sorrow, Oare, and Prose, 
1 rhyme away. 


© ye douce‘ folk, that live by rule, 
Grave, tideless-blooded, calm and cool, 
Compured wi’? you—O fool! fool! fool! 

How much unlike i 
00 


Your hearts are just a standing I, 
) 


Your lives a 


Nae harebrain’d, sentimental traces, 
In your unletter'd, nameless faces ! 
In arioso triulls and graces 

Ye never atray, 
But gravissimo, solemn basses 

Ye hum away. 


Ye are sae crave, nae doubt ye’re wise; 
Nae ferly 4 though ye do despise 
The hairum-scairum, ram-stam’ boys, 
The rattling squact ; 
I see you upward cast your eyes— 
Ye ken the road, 


Whilst I—but I shall haud me there—~ 
Wi’ you I'll scarce gang ony where— 
Then, Jamie, [ shal! say nae mair, 
But quat my sang, 
Content wi’ you to mak a par, 
Whare’er I gang. 


























s eemnenemennamend 


EPISTLE TO GAVIN HAMILTON, Esq, 
RECOMMENDING A BOY. 


Gavin Hamilton, solicitor in Mauchline, was a warm 
and generous friend of the poet's, a New-Light pa 
tisan who had suffered from Auld-Light persecutions 
—a fact which did not tend to lessen Burns's respect 
for him. With reference to the Master Tootie of this 
epiatle, Cromek tells us, ‘‘He lived in Mauchhne, 
and dealt in cows. It was his common practice to cut 
the nicks or markings from the horns of cattle, to 
disguise their age, and so bring a higher price.” 


MoaGavi.iz, May 3, 1786. 
I HOLD it, sir, my bounden pues 
‘To warn you how that Master Tootie, 
Alias, Laird M‘Gaun, 
Was here to hire yon lad away 
Bout whom ye sa the tither day, 
And wad hae done’t aff han’ :8 
But lest he learn the callan® tricks, 
As, faith, I muckle doubt him, 
ke scrapin’ out auld Crummie’s nicks, 
And tellin’ lies about them: 
As lieve! then, I’d have then, 








Xcur clerkship he should sair, 
Tf sae be, ye may be 
Not fitted other where. 
: oh made wahout mares, : ‘: 
: erlous. lank a @& 
® Wonder, T Reckless. ® Off hand. a 
+ Boy. 10 More willingly. 


* See introduction to this epistle. 





Yell catechise him every quirk, 
And shore? him weel wi’ hell; 
aye cipal him follow to om kirk— 
@ when ye gang yoursel. 
If ye then, aes be then 
e hame this comin’ Friday: 
Then please, sir, to lea’e, sir, 
The orders wi’ your lady. 


My word of honour I hue gien, 
In Paisley John’s, that night at e’en, 
To meet the warld’s worm ; * 
To try to get the twa ach, 
And name the airles® and the fee, 
In legal mode and form : 
I ken he weel a sneck can draw,® 
When simple bodies let him ; 
And if a devil be at a’, 
In faith he’s sure to get him. 
To phrase you, and praise you, 
e ken your laureate scorns : 
The prayer still, you share still, 
Of grateful MiInsTREL BURNS. 


POETICAL INVITATION TO MR JOHN 
KENNEDY. 


This rhymed epistle was accompanied by a prose letter, 
and a copy of the ‘‘Cotter’s Saturday Night.” Ken- 
nedy hud interested himself greatly in the success 
of the Kilmarnock edition of the poemga. He was 
afterwards factor tothe Marquis of Breadalbane. 


Now Kennedy, if foot or horse 

K’er bring you in by Mauchline corse,” 

Lord, man, there’s lasses there wad force 
A hermit’s fancy ; 

And down the gate, in faith they ’re worse, 
And mair unchancy. 


But, as I’m sayin’, please step to Dow’s, 
And taste sic gear as Johnnie brews, 
Till some bit callant® bring me news 
That you are there * 
And if we dinna haud a bouze 
I’se ne’er drink mair. 


It’s no I like to sit and swallow, 
Then like a swine to puke and wallow: 
But gie me just a true good fallow, 
Wi right ingine,? 
And spunkie,! ance to make us mellow, 
And then we ll shine. 


Now, if ye’re ane o’ warld’s folk 
Wha rate the wearer by the cloak, 
And sklent !! on poverty their joke, 
Wi bitter sneer, 
Wi’ you no friendship will I troke,'® 
Nor cheap nor dear. 








But if, as I Fa informéd weel, 

Ye hate, as ill’s the very deil, 

1 Sharp. 2 Threaten. 3 Make. 

4 Avaricious creature. 5 Darnest money. 

6 Can take advantage. 7’ Mauchline market crose 

8 Boy. 9 Genius or temperament 
10 Whisky is meant. 11 Throw 
13 Exchange. 








4 


The flinty heart that oanna foel— 
Come, air, here's tae you! 
Hae, there’s my haun’, I wiss you we 
And grid be wi’ you. 






EPISTLE TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 
Bhis epistle was addressed to Andrew Aiken, the son 


* ofhis old frlend Robert Alken, writerin Ayr. Andrew 


Aiken afterwards earned distinction in the service of 


his country. 
May 1786. 

T Lana hae thought, my youthfu’ friend, 
A something to have sent you, 

Though it should serve nae other end 
Than just a kind memento; 

But how the subject-theme may gang, 
Let time and chance determine ; 

a it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon. 


Yell try the world fu’ soon, my lad, 
And, Andrew dear, believe me, 

You'll find mankind an unco squad,? 
And muckle they may grieve ye: 

For care and trouble set your thought, 
Even when your end ‘s attain‘d; 

And a’ your views may come to nought, 
Where every nerve is strain‘d. 


Ill no say men are villains a’ ; 
The real, harden’d, wicked, 

Wha hae nae check but human law, 
Are to a fow restricked : 

But, och! mankind are unco? weak, 
And little to be trusted ; 

If self the wavering balance shake, 
It’s rarely right adjusted ! 


Yet they wha fa’ in fortune’s strife, 
Their fate we shouldna censure, 

For still the important end of life 
They equally may answer; 

A man may hae an honest heart, 
Though poortith? hourly stare him ; 

A man may tak a neibor’s part, 
Yet hae na cash to spare him, 


Aye free, aff han’4 your story tell, 
‘When wi’ a bosom crony ; 

But still keep something to yoursel 
Ye scarcely tell to ony, 

Conceal yoursel, as weel’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection ; 

But keek 6 through every other man, 
Wi’ sharpen’d, sly inspection. 


The sacred lowe o’ weel-placed love, 
Luxuriantly indulge 1t ; 
But never es the illicit rove 
Though naething should divulge it: 
I waive the Be Ver pone o’ the sin, 
The hazard of concealing ; 
But, och! it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling ! 


To catch dame Fortune's golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear’ by every wile 
That ’s justified by honour; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train-attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 
| west 2 Very. 8 Poverty. 
6 Of hand. 5 Boon companion. * Look pryingly. 
* Wealth 

















‘sa hangman's w 

To haud the a aden 
But where ye feel your honour grip, 

Let that aye be your border: 
Its slightest touches, instant pause— 

Debar a’ side pretences; 
And resolutely keep its luws, 

Unearing consequences. 


The great Creator to revere 
Must sure become the creature ; 

But still the preaching cant forbear, 
And even the rigid feature : 

Yet ne'er with wits profane to range, 
Be complaisance extended ; 

An atheist laugh ’s a poor exchange 
For Deity offended ! 


When ranting round in Pleasure’s ring, 
Religion may be blinded ; 

Or if she gie ® randum sting, 
It may be little minded ; 

But when on life we’re tempest-driven, 
A conscience but a canker — 

A correspondence fix’d wi’ Heaven 
Is sure 2 noble anchor! 


Adieu, dear, amiable youth ! 
Your heart can ne'er be wanting ! 
a“ prudence, fortitude, and trut 
rect your brow undaunting! 
In plesainan phrase, ‘‘God send you 
reed,” 


Still anily to grow wiser : 


And may you better reck the rede 
Than ever did th’ adviser ! 


EPISTLE TO MR M‘ADAM OF ORAIGEN- 


GILLAN. 


The following was written on receiving a letter, con 
gratulating him on lus poetic efforts, from 
M‘Adam :— 


S1r, o’er a gill I gat your card, 
I trow! it made me proud ; 

** See wha taks notice o’ the bard!” 
I lap? and cried fu’ loud, 


Now deil-ma-care about their jaw, 
The senseless, gawky ? million ; 

I'll cock my nose aboon them a— 
I’m roos'd* by Craigengillan! 


‘Twas noble, sir; ‘twas like yoursel, 
To grant your high protection : 
A et man’s smile, ye ken fu’ well, 
aye a blest infection. 


Though by his * banes wha in a tub 
Match'd Macedonian Sandy ! + 

On my ain legs, through dirt and dub, 
I independent stand aye. 


Aud when those legs to guid warm kail,® 
Wi’ welcome canna bear me; 

A lee dike-side,® a sybow’ tail, 
And barley scone ® shall cheer me. 


Heaven spare you lang to kiss the breath 
O’ mony flowery simmers! 





1 Vow. 2 Leaped 8 Silly. 
4 Praised. $ Broth. tA y wall-side 
* The young onion. 8 Cake. 

* Diogenes. t Alexander the Great. 








at, 26.) EPISTLES. 98 
And bles your lasses baith— And that there is I’ve little swither? 
I'm they ‘re lo’esome kimmers! ? See Ped oat ey Dae 
And God bless young Dunaskin’s laird, er tne Stepan thy etter, ms 
The blossom of our gentry ! 
And may he wear an auld man’s beard, We've faults and fnilings—granted clearly, 
A credit to his country. We're frail backsliding mortals merely, 
Eve's bonny squad, priests wyte* them 
Bie. sheerly, 
But still—bat var “T iik a a d ly 
stil—but still—I like them dearly— 
EPISTLE TO MAJOR LOGAN. God bless them a’! 
Pee near a  aith nia geoeher cat ner tke inte Ochon! for poor Castalian drinkers, 
ter the Miss Topea to whom Burns addressed some When they fa’ foul o’ earthly jinkers,' 


verses, with a present of Benttie’s poems. The major 
was a man after Burns’s own heart, a capital com- 
panion, abounding in humorous sallies, and a first- 
rate violinist, well-known to, and much in favour 
with, the celebrated Neil Gow. 


Hatt, thairm®-inspirin’, rattiin' Willie ! 
Though Fortune’s road be pone and hilly 
To every fiddling, rhyming billie, 
e never heed 
But tak it like the unback’d filly, 
roud o’ her 8 


$ 


When idly g savan ? whiles we saunter, 

Yirr, Fancy barks, awa’ we canter 

Up hill, down brae, till some mischanter,¢ 
Some black bog-hole, 

Arrests us, then the scaith and banter 
We’re forced to thole.5 


Hale be your heart! hale be your fiddle ! 
yang may your elbuck jink and diddle,®* 
To cheer you through the weary widdle? 
O’ this wild warl’, 
Until you on 8 cummock driddle§ 
A. gray-hair’d carl. 


Come wealth, come poortith,® late or soon, 
Heaven send your heurt-strings aye in tune, 
And screw your temper-pins aboon, 
fifth or mair, 
The melancholious, lazy cruou 1? 
O’ cankrie cure! 


May still your life from day to day 

Nae lente largo in the pluy, 

But allegretto forte gay 
Harmonious flow : 

A sweeping, kindling, bauld strathapey— 
Encore! Bravo! 


A blessing on the cheery gang 

Wha dearly like a jig or sang, 

And never think o’ right und wrung 
By square and rule, 

But as the clegs 2! 0’ feeling stang 
Are wise or fool! 


My hand-waled 28 curse keep hard in chase 
The harpy, hoodock,!¥ punse-proud race, 
& count on poortith as disgrace— 
heir tuneless hearts! 
May fireside discords jar a base 
To a’ their parts! 


But come, your hand, my careless brither— 
P th’ ither was, if thers’s anither— 


1 Heart-enticing creatures.  Fiddle-string. 

: Walking aimlessly. 4 Mishap. . 

: aon: Elbow dodge and jerk. 

4 prugele. ® Until you hobble on a staff. 

s one 10 Drone. 11 Gadflies. 
hosen 18 Money-loving. 


he two lines also occur in the Second Epistle to 


The witching, cursed, delicious blinkers ® 
Hae put me hy te,’ 

And gart me weet my waukrife winkers,® 
Wi girnin’® spite. 


But by yon moon !—and that’r high swearih’ « 
And every star within my hearin '! 
And by her een wha was a dear ane! * 
I’ll ne’er forget ; 
I hope to gie the jads?° a clearin’ 
In fair play yet. 


My loss I mourn, but not repent it, 
I’ll seek my pursie whare I tint}! it, 
Ance to the Indies I were wonted, 
Some cantrip }* hour, 
By some sweet elf [ Il yet be dinted, 
Then, Vive Tamour! 


Faites mes baisematns respectucuses. 
To sentimental sister Susie, 
And honest Lucky ; no to roose?8 ye, 
Ye may be proud, 
That sic a couple Fate allows se 
To grace your blood. 


Nae mair at present can I measure, 
And trouth my rhymin’ ware ’s nae treasure 
But when in A , some half-hour’s leisure, 
*t light, be ’t dark, 
Sir Bard will do himsel the pleasure 
To call at Park. 


ROBERT BURNS. 
Morseair.. Oct. 80, 1786 


TO THE GUIDWIFE OF WAUCHOPE 
HOUSE. 


Mrs Scott of Wauchope, to whom this epistie was ad 
dressed, was a lady of considerable taste and talent, 
@ writer of verse, and something of an artist. She 
was niece to Mra Oockburn, authoress of a beautiful 
version of ‘* The Flowers of the Forest.” 


GUIDWIFE, 
I mind it weel, in early date, 
‘When I was beardless, young, and blate, 
And first could thrash the barn, 
Or haud a oar} at the pleugh : 
n*5 salir eneugh, 








And though forfoughte 
Yet unoo proud to learn: 
1 Doubt, 2 Jcle, 8 Blame, 
4 Sorely. 6 Sprightly girls, 6 Pretty girls 
? Mad. 8 Sleepy eyelids. 9 Grinning. 
10 Lasses, 11 Lost. 12 Wi.ching, 
18 Praise, ¢ Bashful. 8 Fatigu 


* An allusion to the unfortunate termination of his 
courtship with Jean Armour 






The tither stookéd raw, 
Wi' claivers and haivers 3 
Wearing the day awa’. 


Even then, a wish, (I mind its power,) 
A. wish that to my latest hour 
Shall «trongly heave my breast— 
That 1, for poor auld Scotland's sake, 
Some usefu’ plan or beuk could make, 
Or sing @ sang at least. 
The rough burr-thistle, spreading wide 
che bearded » 
I turn’d the weeder-clips aside, 
And spared the symbol dear: 
No nation, no station, 
My envy e’er could raise, 
A Seot still, but blot still, 
I knew nae higher praise. 


But still the elements o’ sang, 
In forniless jumble, right and wrang, 
Wild floated in my brain; 
Till on that hairst I said before, 
as! partner in the merry core, 
he roused the forming strain : 
T see her yet, the sonsie quean,* 
That lighted up my jingle, 
Her witohing amuile, her pauky een 
That gart® my heart-strings tingle! 
I firéd, inspired, 
At every kindling kcek,® 
But bashing. and dashing, 
I fearéd aye to speak. 


Health tothe sex! ilk guid cuiel” says, 
‘WY merry dance in winter-duys, 
And we to share in common: 
The gust 0’ joy, the balm of woe, 
The saul o’ lite, the heaven below, 
Is be pga ig woman. 
Ye surly sumphs,° who hate the name, 
Be mindfw’ o’ your mither : 
She, honest woman, may think shame 
That ye *re connected with her. 
Ye’re wae® men, ye "re nae men, 
That slight the lovely dears ; 
To shame ye, disclaim ye, 
Tk honest birkie '° swears. 


For you, no bred to barn and byre, 
Wha sweetly tune the Scottish lyre, 
Thanks to you for ae line : 
The marled plaid ye kindly spare 
By me should gratefally be ware ;4 
*Twad please me to the Nine. 
I’d be mair vauntie?’ o’ my hap,?® 
Douce hingin’* owre my curple,4 
Than ony ermine ever lap 
Or proud imperial purple, 
areweel then, lang heal then, 
And plenty be your fa’; 
May losses and crosses 
e’er at your hallan?¢ ca’! 








1 Rest. 2 Idle stories and gossip. 

§ Harvest, *Comely lass. 5 Made. 

6 Glance. ¥ Fellow, 5 Blockheads, 
9 Woeful. 10 Fellow. 11 Worn, 
2 Proud. 18 Cavering. 

“4 Bravely hanging. Rump. 18 Porch. 





William Creeah 
burgh edition of the poe 


8 Simpletons, 
&@ fool. 


{s7iy. 


EPISTLE, TQ WILLIAM CREECH. 


was the Haher of the vet Edin- 
s works. He was the most 
celebrated publisher of his time in Edinburgh ; and it 
was his good fortune to be the mediam rough 
which the works of the majority of that band of 
eminent men who made Edinburgh the h uarters 
of liternture during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, passed to the world. This epistle was writ- 
ten during the poet’s Border tour, and while Creech 

wus in Landen, 


AULD chuckie! Reekie’s? sair distrest, 
Down her ance weel-burnisht crash 
Nae joy her bonny buskit 4 nest 
Her darling bind that viv lo'or best, 
er darli t she lo’es 
Willie’s awa’! 
O Willie was a witty wight,® 
And had o’ things an unco slight 3% 
Auld Reekie aye he keepit tight, 
And trig and braw s 
But now they ’l1 busk her like a fright— 
Willie’s aww ! 


The stiffest o’ them a’ he bow’d; 

The bauldest o’ them a’ he cow’ds 

They durst nae mair than he allow’d, 
That was a law: 

We've lost a birkie” weel worth gowd— 


Willie’s awa’ ! 
Now gawkies, tawpies, gowks,® and fools, 
Frae colleges ‘and boat Uine-achicole: 


May sprout like simmer puddock 9-stools 
In glen or shaw ; 
He wha could brush them down to mools 10— 
illie’s awa’! 


The brethren o’ the Commerce-Chaumer* 
May mourn their loss wi’ doolfu’ clamour; 
He was a dictionar and grammar 
them a’; . 
I fear they Il now mak mony a stammer 
Willie ’s awa’! 


Nae mair we see his levee door 
Philosophers and poets pour, 
And toothy critics by the score, 
In blocdy raw! 
The adjutant o’ a’ the core— 
Willie ’s awa’! 


Now worthy Gregory’s t+ Latin face, 
Tytler’s+ and Greanfield’s § modest graces 
Mackenzie, || Stewart, {| sic a brace 
As Rome ne’er saw; 
They a’ maun?* meet some ither place— 
Willie’s awa’! 


Poor Burns—e’en Scotch drink canna quicken, 
He cheeps!* like aome bewilder'd chick en, 
Scared frae ita minnie“ and the cleakin™ 

By hoodie-craw ; 





1 Literally a hen. 
8 Decorated. 4 At all, 
6 A great knowledge, 


2 Edinburgh. 

8 Fellow. © 

7 Fellow. 

means Htersliy cuckoo, alee 
Oa eo 


11 Stumble. 
14 Mother. 


40 The dust, 
13 Ohirps. 


* The Chassber of Commerce, of which Oreecls was 

secrotary. 

+ Dr Gregory. 

{ Tytler of Woodhouselee. 

§ Professor of Rhetoric in the pe det 
{ Duga 


( Henry Mackenzie. - Stewart, 


#F. 29. | 


Heenan cee a pmampamemnaneninein nem anata emanate bh emmemmeinemeneaeeae 
Grief ’s gien his heart an unco kickin’ 
ee Willie’s awa’ | 





Now every sour-mou'd girnin’ blellum,? 
And Calvin's folk, are ft fell him; 
And self-conceited critic skeltum? 
His quill may draw ; 
He wha could ach ward their bellumt— 


illie’s awa’ | 
Up wimpliag stately Tweed I’ve sped, 
And Bden scenes on crystal Jed, 
And Ettrick banks now roaring red, 
Bes bade ae blaw ; 
But every joy a easure ’s fied— 
oe Willie *s awa’! 


May I be Slander’s common speech ; 

A text for Infamy to preach ; 

And lastly, streekit® out to bleach 
In winter snaw, 

When I forget thee, Willie Creech, 
Though far awa’! 


May never wicked Fortune touzle® him ! 
May never wicked men bamboozle’ him! 
Until a pow8 as auld’s Methusalem 
He canty® claw ! 
™hen to the blesséd New Jerusalem, 
Fleet wing awa’! 


EPISTLE TO HUGH PARKER. 


Mr Hugh Parker was a Kilmarnock merchant, and an 
early friend and admirer of the poet’s. 


IN this strange land, this uncouth clime, 
A land unknown to prose or rhyme; 
Where words ne’er crost the Muse's heckles,* 
Nor limpet }° in poetic shackles ; 
A land that Prose did never view it, 
Except when drunk he stachert !! through it ; 
Here, ambush’d by the chimla cheek,}2 
Hid in an atmosphere of reek,!3 
J hear a wheel m i’ the neuk, 
Thee a vain I leuk. 
e red peat gleams, a fiery kernel, 

alge by a fog infernal: 

ere, for my wonted r ing rapture 
I sit and coat by. ery ta 


é ay sins oy obs ters ; 
For life and spunk like ither istians, 
I’m dwindled down to mere existence ; 


Wi’ nae converse but Gallowa’ bodies, 

Wi’ nae kenn’d face but Jenny Geddes} 
Jenny, my Pegasean pride ! 

Dowie* she saunters down Nithside, 

And aye a westlin leuk she throws, 

While tears hap 36 o’er her auld brown nose ! 
Was it for this wi’ canny?!” care, 

Thou bure the bard through many a shires? 
At howes }8 or hillocks never stumbled, 

And late or early never grumbled ? 


‘Se? ocean eee ener ren aS PPPOE 





; Talking fellow. 2 A term of contempt. 

g nally. « Attacks. 5 Stretched. 

> Tease. ? Bother. § Head. 

wee 10 Limped 11 Staggered. 
Ohimney corner. 18 Smoke. 

44 Oorner, 15 Sadly. 16 Hop 

¥ Gentle, 18 Hollows, 

* A series of sharp-pointed spikes through which 


Gax is drawn in d 5 
dllcetion bares ressing it for mawufacture. Its ap 


* The vo>t’s mare. 


EPISTLES. 








Oh, had I power like inclination, 
I'd heene! thee up:a constellation, 
To canter with the barre, 
Or loup the ecliptic like a bar; 
Or turn the pole like wad ATTOW ; 
Or, when auld Phosbus bids good-morrew, 
Down the zodiac urge the race, 
And cast dirt on his godship’s face ; 
For I could lay my bread and kail 
He’d ne'er cast saut upo’ thy tail. 
Wi’ a’ this care and a’ this grief, 
And sma’, sma’ prospect of relief, 
And nought but peet-reek i’ my head, 
How can I write what ye can read@ 
Torbolton, twenty-fourth o’ June, 
Yo'll find me in a better tune ; 
But till we meet and weet 8 our whistle, 
Tak this excuse for nae epistle. 
ROBERT BURNS, 


FIRST EPISTLE TO R. GRAHAM, ESQ. 
OF FINTRY. 


Robert Graham of Fin 
cise. In August 1788, 
1p: enclosed fourteen lines of this epistle, and says, 
‘Since I am in the way of transcribing, the follow- 
ing lines were the production of yesterday, as I 
jogged through the wild hills of New Cummock. [ 
intend inserting them, or something like them, in an 
epistle which I am going to write to the gentleman 
on whose friendship my Excise hopes depend, Mr 
Graham of Fintry, one of the worthiest and most 
accomplished gentlemen, not only of this country, 
hut, I will dare to say, of this age.” 


was a Commissioner of Rx 
urns, in writing to Mrs Dun 


WHEN Nature her great masterpiece design’'d, 
-And framed her last, best work, the human 


mind, 
Her eye intent on all the mazy plan, 
She form’d of various parts the various man. 


Then first she calls the useful many forth ; 
Plain plodding industry and sober worth : 
Thence peasants, farmers, native sons of earth, 
And merchandise’ whole genus take their birth: 
Each prudent cit a warm existence finds, 

And all mechanios’ many-apron’d kinds. 

Some other rarer sorts are wanted yet, 

The lead and buoy are needful to the net ; 

The caput mortuum of gross desires 

Makes a material for mere knights and squires, 
The martial phosphorus is taught to flow, 

She kneads the lumpish philosophic dough, 
Then marks th’ unyielding mass with grave de- 


signs, 
Law, physic, politics, and deep divines : 
Last, she sublimes th’ Aurora of the polea, 
The flashing elements of female souls. 


The order’d system fair before her stood, 

Nature, well pleased, pronounced it very good ; 

But ere she gave creating labour o’er, 

Half-jest, she tried one curious labour more. 

Some spumy, fiery, ignis-futuue matter, 

Such as the slightest breath of air might scatter; 

With arch rity and conscious 

(Nature may have her whim as well as we, 

Her Hogarth-art perhaps she meant to show it) 

She forma the thing, and christens it—a Poet, 

Creature, though oft the prey of care and sorrow, 

When blest to-day, unmindful of to-merrow. 

A being form’d ¢’ amuse his graver friends, 

= and praised—and there the homage 
ends: 


TR CET AED 


1 Raise. 





OID RTS 


3 Vet 








A mortal quite unfit for Fortune's | 
Yet oft the sport of all the ills of life ; 
Prone to enjoy each pears riches give, 

Yet haply wanting wherewithal to live; 

Lo to wipe each tear, to heal each groan, 
Yet uent all unheeded in his own. 


But honest Nature is not le: a Turk, 


She laugh’d at first, then felt for her poor work. 
Pitying the propless climber of mankind, 
She cast about a standard tree to find; 


Attach'd him to the generous truly great, 

A title, antl the only one I claim, 

To lay strong hold for help on bounteous Gra- 
am. 


And, to support his helpless woodbine state, | 


Pity the tuneful Muses’ ae train, 

Weak, timid luandsmen on life’s stormy main ! 
Their hearts no seltish stern absorbent stuff, 
That never gives - though humbly takes enough; 
The little fate allows, they share as soon | 
Vanke sage, proverb’d, wisdom’s hard-wrung 


oD. 
The world were blest did bliss on them depend, | 
Ah, that ‘‘the triendly e’er should want a 

friend!” 

Let prudence number o’er each sturdy son, 
Who life and wisdom at one race begun 
Who feel by reason and who give by rule 
ata ’s a brute, and sentiment a fool 1 

o make poor 2v/l do wait upon I should— 
We aon ey ’re prudent, but who feels they ’re 

00 

Ye wins ones, hence! ye hurt the social eye! 
God’s image rudely etch’d on base alloy ! 


But cume, ye who the godlike pears know, 

Heaven's attribute distinguish’d—to bestow ! 

Whose arms of love would grasp the human 
YACE : 

Come thou who givest with all a courtier’s grace; | 

Friend of my hfe, true patron of my rhymes! 

Prop of my dearest hopes for future times. | 

Why shiinks my soul -blushing, half-afraid, 

Backward, ubash’d to ask thy friendly aid? 

I know my need, J know thy giving hand, 

I crave thy friendship at thy kind command ; 

But there are such who court the tuneful Nine— 

Heavens ‘ should the branded character be 
mine ! 

Whose verse in manhood’s pride sublimely flows, | 

Yet vilest reptiles in their begging prose. 

Mark, how their lofty independent spirit 

Soars on the spurning wing of injured merit ! 

Seek not the proofs in private life to find ; 

Pity the best of words should be but wind! 

So to heaven’s gate the lark’s shrill song 


ascends, 
But grovelling on the earth the carol ends. 


Tn all the clam’rous cry of starving want, 
They dun benevolence with shameless front ; 
Oblige them, patronise their tinsel lays, 
They persecute you all your future days! 
Ere my poor soul such deep damnation stain, 
My horny fist assume the plough again ; 
The seid jacket let me patch once more ; 
On eighteenpence a week I've lived before. 
Thou b, raaaiae to Heaven, I dare even that last 
shitt 
I trust, meantime, my boon is in thy an : 
That, placed bv thee upon the wish'd-for height, 
‘Where, man and nature fairer in her sight, 
My ricwned imp her wing for some sublimer 
1g 
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EPISTLE TO JAMES TAIT OF GLEN- 
CONNER. 


It was Tait of Glenconner who accompanied Burns in 


his Nithsdale tour, and advised him respecting Ellis 
land In writing to acorrespondent, he ee “7 am 
just returned from Miller’s farm. My old friend 
whom I took with me was highly pleased with the 
bargain, and advised me to accept of it. He is the 
most intelligent, sensible farmer in the county, and 
his advice has staggered me a good deal.” The per 
sons alluded to in the poem were either Mr Talt’s 
neighbours or friends 


AULD comrade dear, and brither sinner, 
How’s a the folk about Glenconner? 
How do ye this blae eastlin win’, 
That’s like to blaw a body blin’? 

For me, my faculties are frozen, 

My dearest member nearly dozen’.! 
I’ve sent you here, by Johnnie Simson, 
Twa sage philosophers to glimpse on! 
Smith, wi his sympathetic feeling, 
And Reid, to common sense appealing, 
Philosophers have fought and wrangled, 
And meikle Greek and Latin mangled, 
Till wi’ their logic-jargon tired, 

And in the depth of science mired, 

To common sense they now appeal, 
What wives and wabsters® see and feel. 
But, hark ye, frien’! I charge you strictly, 
Peruse them, and return them quichly, 
For now I’m grown sae curséd douce? 

I pray aud ponder butt the house, 

y shins, my lane,‘ I there sit roastin’, 
Perusing Bunyan, Brown, and Boston ; 
Till by and by, if I haud on, 

I'll grunt a real gospel-groan : 
Already I begin to tty it, 

To cast my een up like a pyet,5 
When by the gun she tumbles o’er, 
Fluttering and gasping in her gore: 
Sae shortly you shall see me bright, 
A burning and a shining lght. 


My heart-warm love to guid auld Glen, 
The ace and wale® of honest men: 

When bending down wi’ auld gray hairs, 
Beneath the load of years and cares, 

May He who made hin still support him, 
And views beyond the grave comfort him. 
His worthy family, far and near, 

(Jod bless them a’ wi’ grace and genr! 


My auld schoolfellow, preacher Willie, 

The manly tar, my Mason Billie, 

And Auchenbay, I wish him joy; 

If he’s a parent, lass or boy, 

May he be dad, and Meg the mither, 

Just five-and-forty on thegither ! 

And no forgetting Wabster Charlie, 

I’m tauld he offers very fairly. 

And, Lord, remember Singing Sannock, 
Wi’ hale-breeks,” saxpence, and a bannook.§ 
And next my auld acquaintance, Nancy, 
Since she is fitted to her fancy ; 

And her kind stars hae airted® till her 

A good chiel wi’ a pickle siller.}° 

My kindest, best respects I sen’ it, 

To cousin Kate and sister Janet; 

Tell them, frae me, wi’ chiels!! be cautions, 
For, faith, they ’1l aiblins?3 fin’ them fashious;¥ 








1 Numbed. 3 Weavers, 8 Serious. 
4 Se hdd 5 Magpie. * Choice. 

7 Whole breeches. 8 Oat cake. 
9 Directed. 10 Some money. 11 Fellows, 
12 Perhaps. 18 Troublesome. 
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To grant « heart {s fairly oivil. 
But to grant a maidenhead 's the devil. 
diay guaran angels tak a spel 
& spe 
steer you seven miles oath o’ hell ; 
Tut first, before you see heaven’s glory, 
May ye get mony a merry story, 
Mony a laugh, and mony a drink, 
And aye eneugh o’ needfw’ clink.! 


Now fare ye weel, and joy be wi’ you; 
For my sake this I beg it 0’ you, 
Assist poor Simson a’ ye can, 

Yell find him just an honest man: 
Sae I conclude, and quat my chanter, 


Yours, saint or sinner, 
RoB THE RANTER. 


EPISTLE TO DR BLACKLOCK, 
IN ANSWER TO A LETTER. 

Dr Blacklock, the blind poet, had been educated for the 
Church, but in consequence of his blindness was dis- 
appointed of a charge. He kept a boarding-school 
for young men attending college. He was much 
respected by the literati of the town ; but, what is 
more bopor ent it was his letter to Mr George 
Lawrie of Kilmarnock, the friend of Burns, which 
fired the poet’s ambition, and induced his visit to 
Edinburgh, and t e abandonment of his projected 
departure for the West Indies. This was no solitary 
instance of Dr Blacklock’s judgment in discerning 
talent and encouraging it. Professor Walker says, 
‘Tf the young men were enumerated whom he drew 
from obscurity, and enabled, by education, to advance 
themselves in life, the catalogue wouid naturally ex- 


cite surprise.” 
ELLIsLanD, Octoder 21, 1789. 
Wow, but your letter made me vauntie! 8 
And are ye hale, and weel, and cantie?3 
I kenn’d it still your wee bit jauntie 
Wad bring you to: 
Lord send you aye as weel’s 1 want ye, 
Aud then ye’ll do. 


The ill-thief blaw the Heron* south! 
And never drink be near his drouth !¢ 
He tauld mysel, by word vu’ mouth, 

He’d tak may letter ; 
I lippen’d5 to the chiel in trouth,® 

And bade’ nae better. 


But aiblins hones: Master Heron 
Had at the time ome dainty fair one 
To wareS his theviogic care on, 
And holy study ; 
And tired o’ sauls to waste his lear? on, 
E’en tried the body. 


But what d’ ye think, my trusty fier,!° 
I’m turn’d a gauger ''—Peace be here ! 
Parnassian queans,'? I fear, I fear, 
Yell vow disdain me! 
And then my fifty pounds a year 
ill little gain me. 


Ye glaikit,'8 gleesome, dainty damies, 
a, by Castalia’s wimplin’ streamies, 
Lowp,* sing, and lave your pretty limbies, 





Ye ken, ye ken, 
1 Mone 2 Proud. 3 Cheerful. 
: Thirsé, 5 Trusted. 6 A petty oath. 
Es Deserved. ® Spend. ® Learning 
Friend, 41 Exciseman, 12 Lasses, 
18 Forish, 4¢ Jump. 


* * Heros, antnor a History of Scotland 
shed in 1810; aud, aqong variow . 
Tespectable life xfour . « 9 


be 
various other worka, of a 
imself,”—CURRIE. 
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That strang piece supreme is 
*Mang sons o’ men 


I hae a wife and twa wee laddies, 
They maun hne brose and brats o’ duddies :4 
Ye ken yoursels my heart right proud is 
I neaina vaunt,? 
But Ill sned besoms?—thraw saugh wooclies, 
Before they want 


Lord, help me through this world o’ care! 
I’m weary sick o’t late and air ;5 
Not but I hae a richer share 

Than mony ithers; 
But why should se man better fare, 

And a’ men brithers? 


Come, firm Resolve, take thou the van, 
Thou stalk o’ carl-hemp in man !* 
And Jet us mind, faint heart ne’er wan 
A lady fair : 
Wha does the utmost that he can 
Will whiles 4 do mair, 


But to conclude my mee rhyme, 
I’m scant 0’ verse, and scant o’ time,) 
o make a happy fire-side clime 
To weans? and wife; 
That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 


My compliments to sister Beckie ; 
An eke the same to honest Lucky, 
I vat she is a duinty chuckie,+t 
As e’er tread clay! 
And gratefully, my guid auld cockie, ¢ 
I’m yours for aye. 


RoBert BuRna. 


SECOND EPISTLE TO 
ROBERT GRAHAM, ESQ. OF FINTRY, 


ON THE CLOSE OF THE DISPUTED ELECTION BE 
TWEEN SIR JAMES JOHNSTON AND CAPTAIR 
MILLER, FOR THE DUMFRIES DISTRICT OF 
BOROUGHS. 


FINTRY, my stay in worldly strife, 
Friend o’ my Muse, friend o’ my life, 
Are ye as idle’s Tam? 
Come then, wi’ uncouth, kintra fieg,§ 
O’er Pegasus I ‘ll fling my leg, 
And ye shall see me try him. 


I'll sing the zeal Drumlanrig § bears, 
Wha left the all-important cares 
Of princes and their darlin’s ; 
And, bent on winning borough touns, 
Came shaking bands wi’ wabster louns, 
And kissing barefit carlins.® 


1 Rags o’ clothing. 2 Boast. 
3 Cut hrooms. 4 Twist willow withes. 

5 Early, ¢ Sometimes, ? Children. 
$ Country kick. % Barefooted women. 


* The male hemp—that which bears the seed. ‘Ye 
have a stalk o’ carl-hemp in you,” is a Scotch remark, 
and means that a man has more stamina in him than 
ordinary. 

+ Chuckie—literally, hen. Often used as a familiar 
term of endearment in speak'ng of a female, 

t Cockle—literally, cock. Used iu the same way as 
chuck e. 

@ The fourth Duke of Queensberry, of infamour 
memory. 
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Whistling his pack ab As flames amang a hundred woods ; 
Of mad, unmuzzled lions ; As headloug foam « hundred foods ; 
And Westerha “ and Hopetoun ur The atubborn Torics daro to dic; 
To every Whig defiance. res the rooted sake Wo a df : 
t cautious Queensberry left the war, Batore th approaching folders : 
he seed dust niht soil Lis star 3 The Whigs come on like Ocean’s roar, 
Besidee, he hated bleeding: When all his wintry billows pour re 
But left heitind hm heroes bright, Against the Buchan Bullers. 
Heroes in Cwsurean fight, Lo, from the shades of Death’s deep night, 
Or Cicerontan pleading. Departed, Whige enjoy = fight, 
oh tes thrent tks huge Mouse | he mulled puree of Chin 
o OF GNCh A : e na-Charta unfurls 
cee Rigi adr beta banners, All deadly piled its bearing. 
All in the field of politics, Nor wanting ghosts of Tory fame, 
To win immortal honours. Bold soar our * follows eellane Grahame, § 
venanters shiver. 
M‘Murdo + and his lovely spouse (Forgive, forgive, much-wrong’d Montrose ! 
(Th’ ee ee kiss aioe ’) While th and aa sg ct ry foes, ’ 
on the Loves and Graces: Thou liv st on high for ever! 
She won cach gaping burgess’ heart, Bee 
While he, all conquering, play'’d his part Still o'er the field the combat burns, 
Amau;z their wives and lasses. The re eee ot by sbi 
ut Fate the word has spoken , 
Craydarruch + led a light-arm’ , For woman’s wit and strength o’ man, 
Tropes. meuthoa aa ieee , Alas! oe a de ha beoke ; 
Like Hecla streaming thunder : Say TAME BLS: REORGR 
Glenriddel,§ skill’d in rust coins, h ¢] : ! 
Blew up peels dark designs, ape ie bc rs ala . 
And bared the treason under. . 
Her darling cub’s undoing! 
: . : That I might greet, that I might cry 
fa iter wing two champions fought, | fhile Tories fal, wile Tories fy 
The wil est savage Tory : me And furious Whigs pursuing! 
eT ee or ane What Whig but wails the good ‘ir Jamon 
.. ear to his country by the names 
cae we eth Opclopees Pee round Friend, patron, benefactor ! 


Not Pulteney’s wealth can Pulteney save! 
And Hopetoun falls, the generous brave! 
And Stewart, || bold as Hector. 


Thou, Pitt, shalt rue this overthrow ; 

And Thwlow growl a curse of woe : 
And Melville melt in wailing ! 

Now Fox and Sheridan rejoice ! 

And Burke shall sing, ‘‘O Prince, arise! 
Thy power is all-prevailing.” 


Miller brought up the artillery ranks, 
The many-pounders of the Banks, 
esistless desolation ! 
While Maxwelton, that baron bold, 
Mid Laweson’s ** port entrench’d his hold, 
And threaten’d worse damnation, 


To these, what on hosts opposed ; 

With these, what Tory warriors closed, 
Surpasses my discriving : 

Squadrons extended long and large, 

With furious speed rush’d to the charge, 
Like raging devils driving. 


For your poor friend, the bard, afar 
He hears, aud only hears, the war, 
A cool spectator purely: 
So when the storm the forest rends, 
Wiiet-versecai sings whak ‘ The robin ire hedge es tiers 
at prose narra i . 
The butcher deeds of bloody Fate a laa 
mid this mighty tulzie |} : 
Grim Horror cand e ‘Terror roar'd, Additional verse in Closeburn MS.— 


As Murther at his thrapple shored,? Now for my friends’ and brethren's sakes, 


A SS LS i AT eee 








And Hell mix’d in the brulzie ! 3 And for ay seagate tases 0’ Cakes, 
3 pray with holy fire; 
When ighinics ee PY feparsead Sgt ‘ Lord, send a rough-shod troop o’ bell, 
tnings fire the stormy lift, O’er o' wad Scotland buy or sell, 
ae To grind them in the mire! 
1 Qonflict. § Threatened, ———————————— 
3 Broil. Firmament. *The ‘Bullers of Buchan” is an appellation given 
J to a hag whe’ paky Lacy on tho reece 
* Mir Janes Johnston, the Tory candidate. Cas Bey Reet + Over e ed RAV IDE BU -Cpemog be ue een 
+ The Chamberlain of the Duke of Guscauberiy at while the top is open. The sea, constantly raging in 
ig, and a friend of the poet's. , it, gives it the appearance of a pot or boiler, and hanes 
: rit ha heh 1 ' rapper the sa The executioner of Charles I. was masked. 
eee ee Riddel of Glenriddel, another friend of : John Bar! of Dundee aes ; 
Provost Stair of Dumfries. e great Marquis of Montrose. 
ly A wine merchant fn Dauieie: ee see " Stewart of Hillside 
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THIRD EPISTLE TO ROBERT GRAHAM, 
ESQ. OF FINTRY. 


Late crippled of an arm, and now a leg,* 

About e bee a pass for leave to beg : 

Dull, tistless, teased, dejected, and deprest, 
Nature is udverse to a cripple’s rest ;) 

ill generous Graham list to his poet's wail? 
(It soothes | 
And hear hin curse the light he first surv 
And doubly curse the luckless rhyming 


Thou, Nature! partial Nature! I arraign ; 

Of thy eaprice maternal I complain. 

The lion and the bull thy care have found, 

One shakes the forests, and one spurns the 
ground : 

Thou giv'st the ass his hide, the snail his she 

Th’ envenom’d wasp, victorious, gua ds his cell ; 

Thy minions, kings, defend, control, devour, 

In all th’ omnipotence of rule and power ; 

Foxes and statesmen subtle wiles insure ; 

The cit and polecat stink, and are secure ; 

Toads with their poison, doctors with their drug, 

The priest and hedgehog in their roves ue snag ; 

Even silly woman has her warlike arts, 

Her tongue and eyes—her dreaded spear and 


darts, 
But, oh! thou bitter stepmother and hard, 
Tu thy poor, fenceless, naked child—the bard! 
A thing unteachable in worldly skill, 
and half an idiot, too, more helpless still ; 
No heels to bear him from the opening dun: 
No claws to dig, his hated sight to shun ; 
No horns, but those by luckless Hymen worn 
And those, alas! not Amaltheu’s horn: 
No nerves olfactory, Mammon’'s trusty cur, 
Clad in rich Dulness’ comfortable fur ;— 
In naked feeling, and in aching pride, 
He bears the unbroken blast from every side $ 
Vampire booksellers drain him to the heart, 
And scorpiou critics cureless venom: dart. 


"d, 
e? 


Critics !—appall’d I venture on the nanne, 
Those cut-throat bandits in the paths of fame: 
Bloody dissectors, worse than ten Monroes ! 
He hacks to teach, they mangle to expose. 


His heart by causeless wanton malice wrung, 
By blockheads’ daring into madness stung ; 

His well-won bays, than life itself more dear, 
By miscreants torn, who ne’er one sprig must 


wear : 

Foil’d, bleeding, tortured, in the unequal strife, 

The hapless Boat flounders on through life ; 

Till, fled each hope that once his bosom fired, 

And fled each muse that glorious once inspired, 

Low sunk in squalid unprotected age, 

Dead, even resentment, for his injured page, 

He heeds or feels no more the ruthless critac’s 
rage. 





* Burns wrote to Mrs Dunlop, on the 7th of February 


1781, “that, by a fall, not from my horse, but with my 
horse, I have been a cri Be for some time, and this is 
the first day my arm and hand have been able to serve 
me ijn writing.’ 

+ The allusion here is to Alexander Munro, the dis- 
tinguished Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Gdiubergh in Burns's day. 
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So, by some hedye, the genercus steed deceased 

For half-starved snarling curs a dainty feast, 
toil and famine worn to skin and bone, 

Lies senseless of exch tugging bitch’s son 


O Duiness ! portion of the truly blest ! 

Calm shelter d haven of ete rest | 

Thy sons ne’er madden in the fierce extremes 
Of Fortune’s polar frost, or torrid beams 


aoe Misery, heark’ning to her tale,) | If mantling high she fills the golden cup, 


With sober selfish ease they sir 1t up: 
Conscious the bounteous meed they well deserve, 
They only wonder ‘‘ some folks ” do not starve. 
The grave sage hern thus easy picks his frog, 
And thinks the mallard a sad worthless dog. 
When Peapponbmens snaps the clue of Hope, 
And through disnstrousnight they darkling grope, 
With deaf endurance sluggishly they bear, 

i And just conclude that ‘‘fools are fortane’s 

care,” 

So, heavy, 


pears to the tempest’s shocks, 
Strong on the 


sign-post stands the stupid ox. 


Nof so the idle Muses’ mad-cap train, 
Not such the workings of their moon-struck 


In equanimity they never dwell, 
By turns in soaring heaven or vaulted hell. 


I dread thee, Fate, relentless and severe, 

With all a poet’s, husband's, father's fear ! 
Already one stronghold of hope is lost— 
Glencairn, the truly noble, lies in dust ; 

(Fled, like the sun eclipsed as noon appears, 
And left us darkling in a world of tears :) 

Oh! hear my ardent, grateful, selfish prayer !— 
Fintry, my other stay, long bless and spare ! 
Through a long life his hopes and wiahes crown, 
And bright in cloudless skies his sun ». aown! 
May bliss domestic smooth his private path, 
Give ouergy to life, and soothe his latest breath, 
With many a filial tear circling the bed of death ! 


FOURTH EPISTLE TO ROBERT GRAHAM, 
ESQ. OF FINTRY. 


The following verses were written in acknowledgment 
ot the favour the previous epistie prayed for. Cun 
ningham justly says, ‘‘Robert Graham of Fintry 
had the merit of doing all that was done for Burns in 
the way of raising him out of the toiling a of 
his condition, and enabling him to serve the Muse 
without dread of want,” 


I OALL no goddess to inspire my strains, 

A fabled Muse may suit a bard that feigns ; 
Friend of my life! my ardent spirit burns, 
And all the tribute of my heart returns, 
For boons accorded, goodness ever new, 
The gift still dearer, as the giver you. 


Thou orb of day! thou other paler light! 
And all ye many sparkling stars of night; 

| If aught that giver from my mind efface; 
If I that giver’s bounty e’er disgrace ; 
Then roll to me along your wandering spheres, 
Only to number out a villain’s yeara! 





EPIGRAMS, EPITAPHS, &c. 





THOUGH FICKLE FORTUNE HAS 
DECEIVED ME. 


The following,” says Burns, ‘‘ was written extempore, 
under the pressure of a heavy train of misfortunes, 
which, indeed, threatened to undo me altogether. 
It was just at the close of that dreadful period men- 
tioned already, (in Commonplace-book, March 1784 ,) 
and though the weather has brightened up a little 
with me since, yet there has always been a tempest 
brewing round me in the grim sky of futurity, which 
I pretty plainly see will, some time or other, perhaps 
ere long, overwhelm me, and drive me into some 
Aoleful dell, to pine in solitary, squalid wretched- 
ness.” 


THouGH fickle Fortune hus deceived me, 
She promised fair and perform’d but ill ; 

Of mistress, friends, and wealth bereaved me, 
Yet I bear a heart shall support me still. 


I'll act with prudence as far’s I’m able, 
But if success I must never finc, 

Chon come, Misfortune, I bid thee welcome, 
I°ll meet thee with an undaunted mind. 


ON JOHN DOVE, INNKEEPER, 
MAUCHLINE. 


Lhe subject of the following lines was the landlord of 
the Whitefooid Arms in Mauchlne. 


HERE lies Johnny Pigeon; 
What was his religion ? 
‘Whae’er desires to ken,? 
To some other war!’ 
Maun follow the carl,® 
For here Johnny Pigeon had nane! 


Strong ale was ablution— 
Small beer persecution, 

A dram was memento mori ; 
But a full flowing vowl 
Waa the saving his soul, 

And port was celestial glory. 





TO A PAINTER. 


While in Edinburgh, the poet paid a visit to the studio 
of a well-known painter, whom he found at work on 
@ picture of Jacob's dream, and having looked at 
the sketch for a little, he wrote the following verses 
on the back of it .— 


Deak ——, I'll gie ye some advice, 
Youll tak it no uncivil : 

You shouldna paint at angels mair, 
But try and paint the devil. 


4 Know. 





2 Old man. 


To pause an angel’s kittle wark, 
i’ auld Nick there ’s less danger, 
You ’ll easy draw a weel-kent face, 
But no sae weel a stranger. BB 





EPITAPH ON THE AUTHOR'S FATHER. 


The following lines were insciibed on a small head 
stone erected over the grave of the poet's father in 
Alloway Kirkyard .— 


O YE whose cheek the tear of pity stains, 
Draw near with pious reverence, and attend! 

Here lie the loving husband’s dear remains, 
The tender father, and the generous fiiend; 


The pitying heart that felt for human woe; 

The dauntless heart that fear’d nohuman pride; 
The friend of man, to vice alone a foe; 

“ For even his failings lean’d to virtue’s side.” * 





A FAREWELL. 


These lines form the conclusion of a letter from Burns 
age John Kennedy, dated Kilma:nock, August 


FAREWELL, dear Fidsia / may guid luck hit you, 
And, ’mang her favourites admit you ! ° 
If e’er Detraction shone to smite you, 
anh nane believe him ! 
And ony deil that thinks to get you, 
Good Lord deceive him. 





ON A WAG IN MAUCHLINE, 


The wag here meant was James Smith, the James 
Smith of the epistle commencing, ‘‘Dear Smith, the 
sleest, pawhie thief.” 

LaMENT him, Mauchline husbands a’, 
He aften did assiat ye; 

For had ye staid whole years awa’, 
Your wives they ne’er had miss’d ye. 

Ye Mauchline bairna, as on ye pass 
To school in bands thegither, 

Oh, tread ye lightly on his grass— 
Perhaps he was your father. 


POETICAL REPLY TO AN INVITATION, 
Mosseret, 1788. 


SI 
Yours this moment I unseal, 


And faith, I am gay und hearty ! 


a) 


* Geldsamitd 


BT. 235 
To tell the truth and shame the deil, 
Vom on fou ea Bartie :* 


But foorsday, sir, my promise leal, 
Expeot me o’ your party, 

If on a beastie I can speel, 
Or hurl in a cartie.— R. B. 


During the poet’s Border tour, he went to church one 
Sunday, accompanied by Miss Ainslie, the sister of 
his travelling companion. The text for the day 
happened to contain a severe denunciation of ob- 
stinate sinners. And Burns, observing the 
lady intently turning over the leaves o 
Bible in search of the 
pies of paper, and wrote the following lines upon 
t, which he immediately passed to her :— 


Farr maid, you need not take the hint, 
Nor idle texts pursue ; 

Twas guilty sinners that he meant, 
Not angele such as you! 


oung 
her 
passage, took out a small 


ae 


TO A YOUNG LADY IN A OHURCH. 
VERSES 


WRITTEN UNDER THE PORTRAIT OF FERGUSSON, 
THE POET, IN A COPY OF THAT AUTHOR'S WORKS 
PRESENTED TO A YOUNG LADY IN EDINBURGH, 
MARCH 17, 1787. 


OuRSE on ungrateful man, that cau be pleased, 
And yet can starve the author of the pleasure! 
0 thou, my elder brother in misfortune, 
By for my 3lder brother in the Muses, 
With tea: I pity thy unhappy fate ! 
Why is th. bard unpitied by the worlc, 
Yet has so keen a relish of its pleasuzes? 
) 6 


ON THE ILLNESS OF A FAVOURITE 
CHILD. 


Now health forsakes that angel face, 
Nae mair my dearie smiles ; 

Pale sickness withers ilka grace, 
And a’ my hopes beguiles. 


The cruel Powers reject the prayer 
I hourly mak for thee! 

Ye heavens, how great is my despair, 
How can I see him die! 


EXTEMPORE ON TWO LAWYERS. 


During Burne’s first sojourn in Edinburgh in 1787, he 


paid a visit tothe Parliament House, and the result 
was two well-drawn sketches of the leading counsel 
of the day—the Lord Advocate, Mr Hay Cam 
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He d for ’t, he 1 for 
act idol Ml an gc 7 

But what his common sense cam short, 
He eked out wi’ law, man. 


DEAN OF FAOULTY. 


Collected Harry stood a wee, 
Then open’d out his arm, man; 
His lords ip sat, wi’ ruefu’ ee, 
And eyed the gathering storm, man: 
Like wind-driven hail, it did assail, 
Or torrents owre a linn, mun; 
The Bench sae wise, lift up their eyes, 
Half-waken’d wi’ the din, man. 


THE HIGHLAND WELCOME, 


Cunningham says :~—* Burns, on repassing the High 
land border, in 1787, turned round and bade farewell 
to the hospitalities of the north In these happy lines. 
Another account states that he was called on for a 
teast at table, and gave ‘The Highland Welcome, 
much to the pleasure of all who heard him.” 


WHEN Death’s dark stream I ferry o'er, 
A time that surely shall come ; 

In heaven itself I’ll ask no more 
Than just a Highland welcome. 


EXTEMPORE ON WILLIAM SMELLIE, 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘“‘ PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY,” AND MEMBER OF THE ANTIQUARIAN 
AND ROYAL SOCIETIES OF EDINBURGH. 


Smellie belonged to a club called the Crochallan Fen- 
cibles, of which Burns was a member, 


SHREWD Willie Smellie to Crochallan came, 
The old cock’d hat, the gray surtout, the same ; 
His bristling beard just rising in its might, 

*T was four long niglits and days to cca ty 4 
His uncomb'd grizzly looks wild staring, t atch'd 
A head for thought profound and clear non- 

match’d : 

Yet thongh his caustic wit was biting, rude, 
His heart was warm, benevolent, and good. 


VERSES WRITTEN ON A WINDOW OF 
THE INN AT CARRON. 


fatterwanis Lord President, ) and the ec me The mley rs lines were written on being refused ad 


aculty, Harry Erskine, 

L)RD ADVOCATE. 
HE clench’d his pe hlets in his fist, 

‘He quoted and he hinted, 

in a declamation mist 
His argument he tint?! it; 
Rennteam 
1 Lost. 
* A ‘bi 
é line jt bihabe ae which may be interpreted by 
“T’m no just fou, out I’m gayley yet.” 


ens nat REET mmaneamamnan 


| 


mittance to the Carron iron-works :— 


WE cam na here to view your warks 


In hopes to be mair wise, ‘ 
But only lest we gang to hell i 
It may be nae surprise : 


But when we tirled at your door, 
Your porter dought na hear us; 

Sae may, should we to hell’s yetts come, 
Your billy Satan sair us! 








1 Groped. 
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LINES ON VIEWING STIRLING PALACE. 


The following lines were scratched with a diamond on a 
pane of glass in a window of the inn at which Burns 






ADDRESSED TO THE LANDLADY OF THB INS at 






put up, on the pooasion of Lag visit to o Stirling: ROSBLYB. 
‘were quo to his prejudice at the e, an * 
no doubt did him no with those who could best My blessings on you, sonsie wife; 





I ne’er was here before ; 
You ’ve gien us walth for horn and knife, 
Nae heart could wish for more. 


serve his interests. On his next visit to Stirling, he 
eeeatet the pane with the butt-end of his riding 
whip :— 


HERE Stuarts once in glory reign’d, 

And laws for Scotland’s weal ordain’d ; 
But new unroof d their palace stands, 
Their sceptre ’s away a by other hands ; 
The injured Stuart line is gone, 

A race outlandish fills their throne— 

An idiot race, to honour lost: 

Who know them best despise them most. 







Heaven keep you free frae care and strife, 
Till far ayont fourscore ; 

And, while I toddle on through life, 
1'Ll ne’er gang hy your door. 












TNNOCENOE. 


Innocence 
Looks gaily-smiling on ; while rosy Pleamre 
Rash mortal, and slanderous poet, thy name Hides young Desire amid her flowery wreath, 
Shall no longer appear in the records of fame; {| And pours her cup luxuriant: mentling high 
Doat nee oat at old Mansfield, who writes | The sparkling heavenly vintage—Love and Bliss! 
e the Bille, 
meye, The more "tis a truth, sir, the more ’tis a 


\ 


THE REPROOF. 



















ON ELPHINSTONE'’S TRANSLATION OF 
MARTIAL’S “ EPIGRAMS.” 


“‘ Stopping at a merchant’s shop in Rdinburgh,” says 
Burns, ‘‘a friend of mine one day put Elphinstone’s 
translation of Martial into my hand, and desired my 
opinion of it. I asked permission to write my 
opinion on a blank leaf of the book ; which heing 
granted, 1 wrote this epigram.” 


LINES 


WRITTEN UNDER THE PICTURE OF THE OELEBRATED 
MISS BURNS, 


Miss Burns was & “gay” lady, well known to the 
“ fast” young fellows of the Scottish metropolis in 
the poet’s day, 


CEASE, ye prudes, your envious railing, 
Lovely Burns has charms—confess, 
True it is, she hud one failing— 
Had a woman ever less ? 








| O THOU, whom Poesy abhors ! 

Whom Prose has turnéd out of doors! 
Heard’st thou that groan ?—proceed no further— 
"I'was laurell’d Martial roaring, ‘‘ Murther!” 





ON INCIVILITY SHOWN TO HIM AT LINES : 
INVERARY. WRITTEN ON A PANE OF GLASS IN THR INT AT 
The ae having halted at Taverary during his firat MOFFAT. 
tour. put up at the inn, but on findin, 
himself neglected by the landlord, whose house was While Burns was in the inn at Moffat oue day, the 
filled with visitors to the Duke of Argyle, he re- ‘‘ charming, lovely Davies” of one of his songs hap- 
sented the incivility in the following lines :— pened to pass, uccompanied by a tall and portly lady ; 


and on a friend asking him why God had made Miss 


WHoE'ER he be that sojourns here, pied s0 small and the other lady so large, he re 
I pity much his case, 
Unless he come to wait unon ASK why God mule the gem so rmall, 
The lord their go. his Grace. Mice go - huge the granite? ‘ 
, : . ; cause God meant mankind should set 
There’s naethin here but Highland pride, The higher value on it, 
And Highland cauld and hunger ; 
If Providence has sent me here, 
*Twas surely in His anger. — 
" LINES 
ON A SCHOOLMASTER. SPOKEN EXTEMPORE ON BEING APPOINTED TO 


Wititam Michie was schoolmaster of the parish of THE EXCISE, 


Cleish, in Fifesh d b uainted with| gma ives’ 
Barna during his Arte visit to mdiaberth in ier Gal hin aie ‘ey! barrels, 
Bzze lie Willie Michie’s banes ; That clarty barm should stain my laurels; 
O Satan, when ye tak him, But—what ll ye sey? 
Gie him the schoolin’ o your weans, These movin’ things ca’d wives and weans- 


For clever deils hell mak ’em ! Wad more the very hearts o’ stanes! 


@T. 50.) 








srop, thief! Dame Nature cried to Death, 
As Willis drew his latest breath ; 

You have my choicest model ta’en, 

How shall I make a fool again? 


ON A PERSON NICKNAMED THE 
MARQUIS. 


fhe person who dore this name was the landlord of 
a tavern in Dumfries frequented by Burns. In a 
moment of weakness he asked the poet to write his 
epitaph, which he immediately did, in a style not 
at all to the taste of tlhe Marquis. 


HERE lies a mock Marauis, whose titles were 
shamim’d ; 
Uf ever he rise—it will be to be damn’d. 


TO JOHN M‘MURDO, ESQ. 


John M‘Murdo was steward to the Duke of Queens- 
berry, and the faithful friend of Burns during the 
whole period of his residence in Nithsdale 


Ou could I give thee India’s wealth 
As I this trifle send ! 

Because thy joy in both would be 
To share them with a friend. 


But golden sands did never grace 
The Heliconian stream ; 

Then take what gold could never buy— 
An honest bard’s esteem. 





TO THE SAME. 


Burst be M‘Murdo to his Jatest day ! 

No envious cloud o’ercast his er-"" _ .ay; 
No wrinkle furrow'd by the hana of Oare, 
Nor ever sorrow add one silver hair! 

Oh, may no son the father’s honour stain, 

Nor, ever daughter give the mother pain! 


aoe 


ON CAPTAIN FRANCIS GROSE, 
One nig't at table, when the wine had circulated 
Pretty freely, and 
‘The mirth and fun grew fast and furious,” 
Captain Grose. it is said, amused with the sallies of 


ee cee errata Rt ec a teeter a EN en 
















eyed the ol reg antiquary for a little, Burns re- 
peated the following :— 


THE devil got notice that Grose was a-dying, 

So whip at the summons old Satan came flying ; 

But w en he approach’d where poor Francis lay 
m 9 

And saw each bedpost with its burden a-groaning, 

Astonish’d, confounded, cried Satan, ‘‘By God! 

ll want'im, ere I tuke such a damnable load!” 


CN GRIZZEL GRIM. 


HERE lies with Death auld Grizzel Grim, 
Lincluden’s ugly witch ; 

© Death, how horrid is thy taste 
To lie with such a bitch ! 
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| ON MR BURTON. 


the poet, requested a couplet on himself. Having | 


Po5 





Burns having on one occasion met a young Engitshman 
of the name of Burton, he became very importnnate 
that the poet should compose an epitaph for him. 
‘In vain,” says Cunningham, “the bard objected 
that he was not sufficiently acquainted with his char- 
acter and habits to qualify him for the task; the re 
quest was constantly repeated with a ‘‘Dem my eyes, 
Burns, do write an epitaph for me: oh, dem my 
blood, do, Burns, write an epitaph for me” Over 
come by his a? Burns at lust took out his 
pencil and produced the following :— 


HERE cursing, swearing Burton lies, 

A buck, a beau, or Dem my eyes! 

Who in his life did little good ; 

And his last words were—Dem my blood! 


POETICAL REPLY TO AN INVITATION. 


THE king’s most humble servant, I 
Can scarcely spure wo minute ; 
But I’ll be wi’ you by and by, 
Or else the devil ’s in it, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE STAR. 


“ Burns at one period,” says Cunningham, ‘was in the 
habit of receiving the Star newspaper gratuitously ; 
but as it came somewhat irregularly to hand, he sent 
the following lines to head-quarters, to insure more 
punctuality :"—~ 


DEAR Peter, dear Peter, 
We poor sons of metre, 
Are often negleckit, ye ken ; 
For instance, your sheet, man, 
(Though glad I’m to see’t, man,) 
I gct it no ae day in ten. cg 


ON BURNS’S HORSE BEING IMPOUNDED. 


Being in Carlisle, the poet’s nag was turned out to 
grass, and had trespassed on some grounds belong- 
ing to the corporation. The horse was impounded, but 
the mayor, hearing to whom it belonged, gave orders 
for its liberation—“ Let him have it, by all means, or 
the circumstance will be heard of for ages to come.” 
As Burns had written the following lines previously, 
the worthy mayor’s prophecy has come true :~— 


‘Was eer puir poet sae befitted, 
The maister drunk—the horse committed ? 


| Puir harmless beast ! tak thee nae care, 


Thou ’lt be a horse when he’s nae mair (mayor.) 


LINES 
BENT TO A GENTLEMAN WHOM HE HAD OPFENDED. 


The friend was Mr Riddel of Woodley Park, at whose 
table, while under the influence of wine, he had in- 
duiged in a freedom of speech which gave offence 
to the company. The yeparation made in the follow: 
ing lines was warmly accepted -— 


THE friend whom wild from wisdom’s way 
The fumes of wine infuriate send ; 

(Not mcony madness more astray ;)_ 
Who but deplores that hapless friend? 
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Mine was the ineensate frenzied part! 


Ah! why should I such scenes outlive! 
Bosnes so abhorrent to my heart! 
"Tis thine to pity and forgive. 


_e erica 


VERSES TO JOHN RANKINE, 


ON HIS WRITING TO THE POET THAT A GIRL IN THAT 
PART OF THE COUNTRY WAS WITH CHILD BY HIM, 


I am a keeper of the law 
In some amu’ points, although not a’; 
Some people tell me gin I fa’, 


Ae way or ither, 
The brenking of re po span te sme’, 
renks 9’ t egither. 
I hae been in for’t ance or twice, 
And winna say o’er far for thrice, 
Yet never met with that surprise 
That broke my rest, 
But now a rumour’s like to rise, 
A whaup’s i’ the nest, 


EE 
A 


ON SEEING MISS FONTENELLE IN A 
FAVOURITE CHARACTER, 


SwEEt naiveté of feature, 
Simple, wild, enchanting elf, 
Not to thee, but thanks to Nature, 
Thou art acting but thyself. 


Wert thou awkward, stiff, affected, 
Spurning nature, torturing art ; 
Loves and graces all rejecte 
Then indeed thou dst act a part. 





ON GABRIEL RICHARDSON, BREWER, 
DUMFRIES. 
HERE brewer Gahvriel’s fire ‘s extinct, 
And empty all his bairels : 


He's blest—if, as he brew'd, he drink— 
In upright honest morals, 


CS SA NR enn ee AI 





THE BLACK-HEADED EAGLE: 


& FRAGMENT ON THE DEFEAT OF THE AUSTRIANS 
BY DUMOURIER, AT GEMAPPE, NOVEMBER 1763 


THE black-headed eagle, 
As keen asa 


e 
He hunted owre height and owre howe; = | 


But fell in a pigs 
On the braes 0’ SmapDe, 
E’en let him come out as he dowe. 





ON A SHEED’S-HEAD. | 
Having been dining at the Globe Tavern, Dumfries, on 
one occasion when a sheep’s-heac happened to be 
the fare provided, he was asked to give something 
wew as 8 grace, and instantly replied .— 
O Loan, when hunger pinches sore, 
Do Thou stand us in stead, 
And send us from Thy bounteous store 
A tup or wether head !—Amen, 
After having dined, and tly enjoyed this dain 
he was again sexed to ara Anke when, withogt 
&® moment’s premeditation, he at once said :— | 





[s79y. 


‘e) since we have feasted thus, 
ich woe so little merit, 

Let Meg how take away the flesh, 

And Jock bring in the spirit !—Amen, 


ES 


ON THE DEATH OF A LAP-DOG NAMED 


ECHO. 


While Burns was on a visit to Kenmore Castle, the an 
cient seat of the Gordons, it happened that the lady’s 
lap-dog died, and she requested him to write an epi 

taph for it, which he did as follows :— 


In wood and wild, ye warbling throng, 
Your heavy loss deplore ; 

Now half-extinct your powers of song, 
Sweet Echo is no more. 


Ye jarring, screeching things around, 
Scream your disco:dant joys ; 

Now half your din of tuneless sound 
With Echo silent lies, 


ON SEEING THE BEAUTIFUL SEAT OF 
LORD GALLOWAY. 


This and the three following verses were written an 
political squibs during the heat of a contested elea- 
tion .— 


Wart dost thou in that mansion fair ?— 
Flit, Galloway, and find 

Some narrow, rad dungeon cave, 
The picture of thy mind! 


ON THE SAME. 


No Stewart art thou, Galloway, 
The Stewarts ull were brave ; 
Besides, the Stewarts were but fools, 
Not one of them a knave, ‘ 





ON THE SAME. 


BRIGHT ran thy line, O Galloway, 
Through many a far-famed sire! 

So ran the far-famed Roman way, 
So ended— in a nire | 


TO THE SAME, 


ON THE AUTHOR’S BLING THREATENED WITH HW 
RESENTMENT. 


SPARE me thy vengeance, Galloway, 
In quiet let me live: 

I ask no kindness at thy hand, 
For thou hast none to give, 





HOWLET FACE. 


One of the Lords of Justiciary, says a 
of Mr Chambers’s, while on circult at 
had dined one day at Mr Miller of Dalawinton’s ; 


RACERS TRS Inge RUN ICONTTIG Chases IEEE SN OA ESTES I OSTEP SOE A SISOS I SS gf EI ef TESEO OO TOSI, 


Sead 


ying, aceerdirg to the cestom of the time, taken 
winets such an s extent na fe affect his i, eat to THE CREED OF POVERTY. 
his on entering the -room, Board of Bxeise 
sneae tine potgiing to one of his daughters, pk Ral “Yormed Burns that his braless wae to act; aad ‘not 
thenetet rire pining handsome woman, ® | think, he read the order toa friend, turne the paper, 
un ng in thecorner?” The circum. and wrote as follows :”. 
Ss a eel 
to dine there next day, he out his » an olitics if thou w mi 
tote the following limes, which he handed to Miss And tenn the torvaies see 
Miller: Bear this in mind—'‘‘ Be deaf and blind ; 
How daur ye ca’ me howlet-faced, Let great folks hear and see.” 
Ye ugly glowering spectre? 
My face was but the keekin’-gl eee 
And there ye saw your picture 
WRITTEN IN A LADY’S POCKET-BOOK. 
eneeemeee The followiug iines irdicate ow strongly Burnz fox 
perce phi 7 ayers of ney ur.ug the cirat 
‘ outbre 0 @ Frenc. evolution ..—- 
THE BOOR-WORME. GRANT me, indulgent Heaven, that I may live 
Having been shown into a magnificent library, while Jo geo the 


miscreants feel the pain they give ; 
on & visit to a nobleman, and observing a splendidly- ee 
pound, but uncut and ‘worm-eaten, copy Bf Shake. | Deal Freedom’s sacred treasures free as air, 


speare on the table, the poet left the following lines Till slave and despot be but things which were. 
in the volume :— 


tte and ee the se ahaa leaves, 
e maggots, make your windings ; 1 
But, oh, respect his lordship’s taste, THE PARSON’S LOOKS. 
And spare the golden bindings ! Some one having remarked that he saw falsehood in 
ee cee of a certain reverend gentleman, the 
poet replied— 


TuHat there is falsehood in his looks 
a must nee will deny ; 
ey say thei master is a knave— 
EPIGRAM ON BACON. And sure they do not lie. 
Brownliill was a posting station some fifteen miles from 
Dumfries. Dining there on one occasion, the poet 


met a Mr Ladyman, s commercial traveller, who 
solicited a sample of his ‘‘rhyming ware.” At din- 
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ner, beans and bacon were serv ed, and the landlord ’ 

whose name was Bacon, had, as was his wont, thrust EXTEMPORE, 

himself somewhst offensively into the company of PINNED TO A LADY'S COACH. 
8 guests :— 


d : Ir you rattle along like your mistress’s tongue, 
At Brownhill we always get dainty good cheer, Your speed will outrival the dart ; 


And pleny of bacon each day in the year; But a fly for your load, you ll break down on 
We’ve things that's neat, and mostly in the road, 
: If your stuff be as rotten’s her heart, 


season : 
But why always Bacon?—come, give me a reason. 


ON ROBERT RIDDEL. 


The poet traced these lines with a diamond on the 
THE EPITAPH. window of the hermitage of Friars’ Carse, the first 
In this stinging epitaph Burns satirises Mrs Riddelof , time he visited it after the death of his friend the 
Woodley Park. He had taken offence because she Laird of Carse. 
seemed to pay more attention to some officers in 












the company than to the poct, who had a supreme To Riddel, much-lamented man, 
contem)t for ‘epauletted puppies,” as he delighted to This ivied cot was dear ; 
callthem. This quarrel, and the means he took of Reader, dost value matchless worth? 
reall his anger, were not creditable to the poet, This ivied cot revere. 
for he had no warmer friend and admirer than Mrs 
RiddeL 
os me now & prey to br staph. gi a 
at once was a butterfly, gay in life’s beam : 
Want only of wisdom denied her respect, ON EXCISEMEN. 
Want only of goodness denied her esteem. WRITTEN ON A WINDOW IN DUMFRIES. 
“One day,” says Cunningham, ‘‘while in the King’s 
ee Arms Tavern, Dumfries, Burns overheard a country 
gentleman talking disparagingly concerning eacise- 
men. The poet went to a window, and on one of the 
ON MRS KEMBLE. panes wrote this rebuke with his diamond .”— 

Fhe poet having witnessed the performance of Mrs | YE men of wit and wealth, why all this sneering 
Kemble in the part of Yarico, one night at the Dum- | ’Gainst poor excisemen? give the cause a hearing , 
irles theatre, seized oe a of paper, wrote these | What are your landlords’ rent-rolls? taxing 
es with a pencil, and handed them to the lady at ledgers ; 

© conclusion of the performance. ‘What premiers—what? even monarchs’ mighty 
Kauezez, thou our’st my unbelief gaugers : ; 
Uf Moses and his rod ; Nay, what are priests, those seeming godly wise 
At Yarivo’s sweet notes of grief |___ men? ; 
The ronk with tears had flow'd. What are they, pray, but spiritual excisemen ? 
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Prepared powers proudest frown to benva, 

VERSES Who wilt not be, nor have, a sinve ; 
WRIEIEN OM 4 WINDOW OF THE GLOBE TAVERN, | Thy Own senruash alone dost fet, 
DUMFRIES. Approach this shrine, and worship hens 
Tax graybeard, old Wisdom, may boast of his 
treasures, 
Give me with gay Folly to live; 

{ t him caluy-blooded, time-settied pleasures, 











t Folly has raptures to give. EXTEMPORE TO MR SYME, 
ON REFUSING TO DINE WITH HIM. 
en, John Syme of B © was a gentleman of education 
and talent, and a constant companion of the povt’s, 
THE SELKIRK GRACE These lines were written In reply to an invitation te 


dine, in which he promised the ‘first of company and 
Whe poet having been on a visit to the Earl of Selkirk the of cookery.” 
at St Mary’s Isle, was asked to suy grace at din- Dee. 17, 1796., 
ner. He sepeetey the following words, which have 
now 





a No more of your guests, be they titled or not 
Ge a see: Sach ae ene RE |. And cookery the first in the nation ; , 
Who is proof to thy personal converse and wii 
Some hae meat, and canna eat, Is proof to all other temptation, 
And some wad eat that want it; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit. 
TO MR SYME, 
WITH A PRESENT OF A DUZEN OF PORTER, 
scares ton euabiaaret bb eed ape 
; ; : ; ad the malt thy strength of mi 
EaRTH’D up here lies an imp o’ hell, Or hops the flavour of thy w:t, : 
Pooralie ee a Riga 'Twere drink for first of humankind, 
To save the Lord the trouble. A gift that e’en for Syme were fit, 
TO DK MAXWELL, INSCRIPTION ON A GOBLET. 


ana THERE ’s death in the cup—sae beware! 
ON MISS JESSIE STAIG'S RECOVERY. Nay, more—there is danger in touching ; 
* How do you like the following epigram,” says the But wha can avoid the fell snare? 

| Poet, ina letter to Thomson, “which I wrote the | ‘The man and his wine’s sae Lewitehing! 
other day on a lovely voung girl’s recovery from & 
fever? Doctor Maxwell was the physician who 
seemingly saved her from the grave; and to himI 
address the following .”— 





MAXWELL, if merit here you crave, THE TOAST 
That merit I deny ; Burns having been called on for a song at a dinner 
You save fuir Jessie from the grave ?— given by the Dumfries Voluntvers in honour of the 
An angel could not Cie. anniversary of Roduey’s great victory of the 12th of 


rte 1782, guve the following lines in reply to the 





INSTEAD of a song, boys, I'll give you a toast— 


3 
THE PARVENU. agiid ast woe those on the twelfth that 
Baras being present in a company where an ill-edu- t lost, did I 
cated pee THe ras boring every one by boasting of ee at d I soy? nay, by Heaven, that 
eople ac late een visitin a : : 
gave veut fo his feel ngs in the following lines = | For os oe it shall last while the world goes 
No more of your titled acquaintances boast . Wass _ 
And in whist lordly circles you've been; | ¥Whocer would belay hie os high wee be 
An insect is still but an insect at most, ot ’ 


swing! 
Though it crawl on the head of a queen! And here’s the grand fabric, Our free Constita- 


tion 
As built on the base of the great Revolution ; 
And longer with polities not to be crainmm’d 
Be Anarchy cursed, and be Tyranny damn’d ; 





POETICAL INSCRIPTION And who would to Laberty e’er aay disloyal 
FOR AN ALTAR TO INDEPENDENCE. May his son be a hangman, and he his fixet trial! 
The tollowing lines were inscribed en an altar erected 
at the seat of Heron of Kerroughtree. They were meee 


written Folla anes me ae peels of the 
French olution had made it a fashion to raise , 
altars to Freedom, and plant trees to Liberty. ON THE POETS DAUGHTER. 


‘ P The following lines were written on the lous of an ‘‘ 
oe of an independent mind, fhughter and carl 


I daughter and pera | child” of the peet's who 
th eou] resolved. with soul resign’d ; in the autumn of 1795 :-— 
—_——_ee 








‘Whose innosence di 
Beyond thet fower’s perfume. 

‘To those who for her loss are grieved, 
This consolation ’s given— 


Bhe’s from a world of woe relieved, 
And bloonis a rose in heaven. 





ON A COUNTRY LAIRD. 


ON A FRIEND. 
The name of the friend is unknown. 


AN honest man here lies at rest, 
As e’er God with His image blest ! 
The friend of man, the friend of truth ; 


The friend of age, and guide of youth ; 
Few hearts like his, with virtue warm’d, 
Few heads with knowledge so infurm'd : 
If there’s another world, he lives in bliss, 
If there is none, he made the best of this. 


aaa ine naar 


Phe subject of these verses is said to have been Sir | 


David Maxwell of Oardoness, who had given some 
offenve to the poet during the heat of « contested 
election. 


Buxss the Kedeemer, Oardoness, 
With grateful lifted eyes, 

Who vail that not the soul alone, 
But body, too, myst rise ; 


For had He said, ‘*The sou: alone 
From death I will deliver ; ” 
Alas! alas! O Cardoness, 
Theu thou hadst slept for ever ! 


rn ee eel 


THE TRUE LOYAL NATIVES. 


The origin of these lines is thns related by Cromek :— 
“When politics ran high the poet happened to be in 
a tavern, and the following lines—the production of 
one of ‘The True Loyal Natives’ —~ were handed 
over the table to Burns :— 


‘Ye sons of sedition, give ear to my song, 
Let Syme, Burns, and Maxwell, pervade every throng 3 
With Craken the attorney, und Mundell the quack, 
Send Willie the monger to hell with a smack. 


the peet took eut a pencil and instantly wrote this 
reply :"—— 


YE true “‘ Loyal Natives” attend to my song, 
In uproar and riot rejoice the night long ; 


From envy and hatred your is exempt, 
But where is your shield trom the darts of con- 
tempt? 





EPITAPH ON TAM THE CHAPMAN. 

Tam the chapman was a Mr Kennedy, a travelling 

agent fora commercial house. The following lines 

were composed on his recovery from a severe illness:— 

As Tam the Chapman on a day 

Wi’ Death forgather’d by the way, 

Weel pleased, he greets a wight! sae famous, 

And Death was nae less pleased wi’ Thomas, 

Wha cheerfully lays down the pack, 

And there blaws up a hearty crack ;? 

His social, friendly, honest heart 

Sae tickled Death, they couldna part: 

Sae, after viewing knives and garters, 

Death takes him hame to gie him quarters, 


TIO 


EPITAPIT ON ROBERT AIKEN, ESQ. 
Robert Aiken, writer, Ayr, was one of the poet's 
most intimate friends. 

Kwow thou, O stranger to the fame 
this much-loved, much-honour’d name, 
(For none that knew him need be told) 
warmer heart Death ne’er made cold ! 


bee eeeeenemememesege ee ee 
2 Gossip. 


2 Fellow. 





ON GAVIN HAMILTON. 

THE poor man weeps—here Gavin sleeps, 
Whom canting wretches blamed : 

But with such as he, where’er he be, 
May I be saved or damn’d! 





ON WEE JOHNNY. 
HIO JAOET WEE JOHNNY. 


John Wilson, the printer of the Kilmarnock edition of 
the poet’s works. 


Wuor’er thou art, O reader, knuw 
That Death has murder’d Johny ! 
And here his body lies fu’ low— 
For saul he ne’er had ony. 


ON A CELEBRATED RULING ELDER 


HERE souter Hood in death does sleep ;~— 
To hell, if he’s gane thither, 

Satan, gie him thy gear! to keep, 
He ll hand? it weel thegither. 


ON A NOISY POLEMIO. 


James sap ya hs & working mason, was the “noisy 
polemic” of th ge Burns and he frequently 
disputed om Anid-Light and New-light pe set 
an poner f although an illiterate man, un 
feaneoty had the beat of it. He died {nm great 
poverty, aving soldeited charity for some time be- 

ore his death. We have heard it said that in soll 
citing charity from the strangers who arrived and 
departed by the Mauchline coach, he grounded his 
cluims to their kindness on the epitaph‘ Please, 
sirs, I’m Burne’s bietherin’ biéch !’ 


BEtow thir stanes lie Jamie’s banes: 
O Death, it’s my opinion, 

Thou ne’er took such a bleth’rin’ bitch 
Into thy dark dominion ! 


ON A NOTED COXCOMB. 


Licut lay the earth on Billy’s breast, 
His chicken heart so tender; 

But build a castle on his head, 
His skull will prop it under. 


RTS 


ON MISS JEAN SOOTT OF ECOLEFECHAN, 


The young lady, the subject of these lines, dwelt in 
yr, and cheered the poet, not only by her sweet 


A 
looks, but also with her sweet voice. 


ep ED ERR EEE ae EP Pe 


1 Wealth. 
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Ox! bau 314. Scot of ancient times Who bas no will but by Bor be permission; =: 
Been, Jeannie as thou Who not sizpence Dut in her possdasion } 
The bravest heart on Hla SoA: Who must to her his friend's seorst tell 


Had yielded like a coward! ‘Who dreads a curtain-lecture worse than hell 
Were such the wife had fallen t my 
—— I'l] break her spirit, or I’d brea}. her heart ; 
I d charm her with the magic of a switch, 
ON A HENPECKED COUNTRY SQUIRE. | I’d kiss her maids, and kick the perverse bitch. 


AS Fa her Adam first ~’as fool’d, 
A case that s still tuo common, Scetesiiiamte 
ae Hse . pa? ‘ iho ruled— 
Vv e woman, 
ie te gs ON ANDREW TURNF 2. 
ies - peenters Lunde: and forty-nine, 
ok stuff to mak a swine. 
ON TH” SAME. And cuist it in a corner ; , 
O Deata, hadst thou but spared his life But willy he changed his plan, 
Whom we this day lament ! And shaped it something like a man, 
We freely wad exchanged tLe wife, And ca’d it Andrew Turner. 
And a’ been weel content. ‘ 
E’en as he is, cauld in his graff, seca 


Tek en 1 we yet will du't or 
uk thou the carlin’s* carcase 
Thou’se get the saul to boot. A GRACE BEFORE DINNER. 
| O TuHov, who kindly dost provide 
' For every creature’s want ! 
We bless thee, God of nature wide, 





ON THE SAME, For all thy goodness lent : ; 
One Queen Aitemisia, as old stories tell, Ana, if it please thee, heavenly Guide, 
Le derived - ad husband she a ch tas oe bother crentel ey 
t i if ’ 
- chee DES ere She Recon Dale Shen, Lord, bless us with content !—Amen, 

She reduced him to dust and she drank up the 

powder. liste 
But arp Netherplace, of a different com- 

plexion 
When call'd on to order the funeral direction ON MR W. ORUIKSHANK, | 


Would - ve eat her dead lord, on a slender One of the masters of the High 3chool, Edinburgh, and 
pretence, a well known friend of the po t’s. 
Not to aad her respect, but—to save the ex- Honest Will's to h 
pense ONEST 8 eaven gane, 
saree crip shail epi es ; 
His faults they a’ in Latin lay, 
JOHNNY PEEP, In English nane e’er kent them. 
Rurns having been on a visit to a town in Cumberland 
one day, entered a tavern and opened the door of a 
room but on seeing three men sitting, he was about _ 
to withdraw, when one of them shouted, ‘‘Come in 
Johnny Peep” The poet accordingly entered and | 
areal ae spirit of the party ‘ » oe ON WAT. 
midst of their mirth, it was proposed that each shou 
write a verse of poetry, and lace it, along witha half- The name of the hero of these terrible lines has not 
crown, on the table—the best poet to have his half | been recorded. 
crown returned, and the other three to be spent in : 
treating the party. It is almost needless to way that a a reptile orice 
1¢ a miscreant slave, 


the date of victory was awarded to the following lines 
by Burns ‘— That the very worms damn’d him 





HERE am I, Johnny Peep ; \ When laid in his grave. 

I saw three sheep, | “In his flesh there ’s a famine,” 
And these three sheep saw me; A starved reptile cries ; 

Half a-crown apiece ** And his heart 1s rank poison,” 

‘Will pay for their fleece, Another replies. 


And so Johuny Peep gets free. 





THE HENPECKED HUSBAND. 
i is said that the wife of a gentleman, at whose table ON THE KIRK OF LAMINGTON, IN 


the poet was one day dining, expreased herself with CLYDESDALE. 


more fieedom than propriety regarding her hustand’s Ha 
ving been stayed by a storm one Sunday at Laming- 
extravagant convi its, a rudeness which Burns ton in Clyd adale. Kf 7 n 





: ¢ poet went to church ; but the 
Conan be the man, the pores wretch inte, | Shatter na ainge aetna a 
1 4 e oor, e left the follow @ 
The crouching vassal to the tyrant wife ! test in the new — sa is a 
1 Exchange. AS cauld a wind as ever blew, 
> Oarlin—s woman with an evil tongue. In olden A caulder kirk, and in 't but few ; 
times used with reference to a woman suspected of hav- As cauld a minister's e’er spak, 


utes = Sn Detar OR ee Pp Tee a a ce sn SEI A ESS OS CASTES I SSCS A SER EPR AE OE ET AE TIS Gi ee 


ng dealings with the devil. Yo’se a’ be het cre I come 
a a 
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A MOTHER'S ADDRESS TO HER INFANT. 
blessin's upon thy sweet wee lippie: 
a leasin'’s apon 7 bonn ast 
Thy smiles are sac like my blithe sodger Iaddie, 
u's aye the dearer and dearer to me! 





VERSES 


WRITTEN ON A PANE OF GLASS, ON THE OOCASION 
OF A NATIONAL THANKSGIVING FOR A NAVAL 
VICTORY. 


Yu hypocrites! are these your pranks ? 

To murder men, and gie God thanks ! 

For shame! gie o’er—proceed no further— 
God won't accept your thanks for murther ! 


CoE 


I MURDER hate by field or flood, 
Though glory’s name may screen us; 

In wars at hame I'll spend my blood, 
Life-giving wars of Venus. 


The deities that I adore, 
Are social peace and plenty ; 

I'm better pleased to make one more, 
Than be the death of twenty. 





My bottle is my holy pvol, 

That heals the wouns 0’ care and dool; 
And pleasure is a wanton trout, 

Au’ ye drink it dry, ye’ll find him out. 





ON JOHN BUSHBY. 


Bushby, it seems, was a sharp-witted clever lawyer, 
who happened to cross the poet's path in politics, 
and was therefore considered a fair subject for a lam- 
poon. 


HERE lies John Bushby, honest man !— 
Cheat him, devil, gin you can. 





LINES TO JOHN RANKINE. 


These lines were written by Burns while on his death- 
bed, and forwarded to Rankine immediately after the 
poet’s death. 


He who of Rankine sang lies stiff and dead, 
and a green grassy hillock haps his head ; 
Alas! alas! a devilish change indeed ! 





TO MISS JESSY LEWARS. 

*During the last iliness of the poet,” says Cunning- 
ham, ‘‘Mr Brown, the surgeon who attended him, 
came in, and stated that he had been looking at a 
collection of wild beasts just arrived, and pulling out 
the list of the anjmals, held it out to Jessy Lewars. 
The poet snatched it from him, took up a pen, and 
with red ink wrote the following on the back of the 
paper, saying, ‘ Now it is fit to be presented to a 

y 27m 


TALK not to me of savages 
m Afric’s burning sun, 
No savage e’er could rend my heart 
Aa, Jessy, thou hast done. 


But Jesey’s lovely hand in mine, 
A mutual faith to plight, 

Not even to view the heavenly choir 
Waald be so blest a sight, 


THE TOAST. 


On another occasion, while Miss Lewars was wai 
upon him during hia illness, he took up a 
goblet, and writing the following lines on {% pre 
sented it *o her :— 

¥st1 me with the rosy wine, 
Call a toast—a toast divine ; 
Give the poet’s darling flame, 
Lovely Jessy be the name; 
Then thou mayest aac boast 
Thou hast given a peerless toast. 





ON THE SICKNESS OF MISS JESSY 
LEW ARS, 

On Miss Lewars complaining of fllness in the hearing 
of the poet, he said he would prov de for the worst,. 
and seizing another crystal goblet, he wrote as fol 

ws i— 
Say, sages, what’s the charm on earth 
Can turn Death’s dart aside? 
It is not purity and worth, 
Else Jessy had not died. 





ON THE RECOVERY OF JESSY LEWARS. 


On her recovering health, the poet said, ‘‘There is a 
poetic reason for it,” and composed the following ‘- 


— 


Bot rarely seen since nature's birth, 
The natives of the eky ; 

Yet still one seraph’s left on earth, 
For Jessy did not die. 





A BOTTLE AND AN HONEST FRIEND. 


Some doubt has been expressed by the brother of the 
poet as to the authenticity of this small piece. 


‘¢ There’s nane that’s blest of humankind 
But the cheerful and the gay, man. 
Fal, lal,’’ &c. 


HERE ’s a bottle and an honest friend! 
What wad you wish for mair, man? 

Wha kena, before his life may end, 
What his share may be of care, man? 


Then catch the moments as they fly, 
And use them as ye ought, man; 
Believe me, Happiuess is shy, 
And comes not aye when sought, man, 





GRACE AFTER DINNER. 


O THOU, in whom we live and move, 
Who madest the sea and shuro; 
Thy goodness constantly we prove, 
nd, grateful, would adore. 


And if it please Thee, Power above, 
Still + us, with such store, 

The friend we trust, the fair we love, 
And we desire no more. 





ANOTHER. 
Lorn, we thank Thee and adore, 
For temp’ral gifts we little merit ; 


At present we will ask no more— 
Let William Hyslop give the spirit! 





SONGS. 





MY HANDSOME NEL1.. 


Tore" Tam a wan unmarried. ' 


Retly Kilpatrick, the heroine of this suny, was the 
Gaughter of the village blacksmith, and the peet’s 
first x in the lubours of the harvest-field. She 
was the “ sonsie quean” he sings of, whuse “witch- 
ing smile” first made his heart-strings tingle. “This 
par WN he mays, “wus the first of my nces, 

done at an early period of my fife, when my 

heart gséowed with honest, warm simplcity,—un- 
uainted and uncorrupted with the ways of a 
wicked world. It has many faults ; but 1 remember 
ssion ; and 
to this hom I never recollect it bus my heart melta— 


I composed it in a wild enthusiasm of 
my blood sallies, at the remembranve.”’ 


On, once I loved a Lager laaa, 
Ay, and I love her still; 
And whilst that virtue warns my breast 
170, love my handsome Nell. 
Fal, lal de ral, &o 


As bonny lasses | ue seen, 
And mony full as braw; ! 

But for a modest, gracefu’ mien, 
The like I never suw. 


A bonny lass, I will confess, 
Is pleasant to tire ec, 

But without suiwe better qualities 
She ’s no a lass for me. 


But Nelly’s looks are blithe and sweet ; 
Xnd, what is best of a’— 

Her reputation is complete, 
And fair without a flaw. 


She dresses aye sue clean and neat, 
Baith decent and genteel ; 

And then there 's peer fa her gait 
Gars* ony dress look w 


A gaudy dress and yore air 
y slightly touch the heart ; 
But it’s innocence and modesty 
That polishes the dart. 


"Tis this in Nelly pleases me 
Tis this enchants my ecul! 
For absolutely in my 
She reigus without coutrol. 





& DREAM’D I LAY WHERE FLOWERS 
WERE SPRINGING. 
* Phese two stanzas,” says the poet, ‘‘ which areamo 


the oldest of my printed pieces, I composed when 
Was scventeca. 


I prgan’p J iay where dowers ware. springing 
Gaily im the sunny beam, 





2 ex RTED 


3 Well dvesveil. 


2 Mokes. ~ | Eee 


Listening to the wild birds singing 
gic teenie cee bear cad Gute 
e sky grew black an : 
ooo fh ihe, wes the whirlwinds rave} 
M arms were warring 
O’er the swelling, drumlie wave. 


Such was my life’s deceitful morning, 
Such the pleasures I enjoy’d; 
But lang or’ nvon, loud tempesta storming, 
A’ my fluwery bliss destroy’d. 
Thuugh fickle Fortune has deceived me, 
(She promised fair, and perform’d but i22,) 
Of mony a joy and hope bereaved me 
I bear a heart shall support me atill. 





MY NANNIE, O. 
Tuxz—‘‘ My Nannie, 0.” 


Agnes Fleming, the heroine of what has been termed 


the finest love-song in any language, was at one 
time a servant in the house of Mr Gavin Hamilton, 
the poets friend, and died unmarried well advanced 
in life. It may gratify some to know tliat the fathes 
of the poet lived to read this song, and that he ex- 
pressed his hearty admiration of it. 


BEHIND yon hills, where Lugar flows 
"Mang moors and mosses many, O, 

The wintry sun the day has closed, 
And I'll uwa’ to Nannie, O. 


The westlin wind blaws loud and shrill; 
The nights baith mirk and rainy, O; 

But I'Tl get my plaid, and out Il ateal, 
And owre the hills to Nannie, O. 


My Nannie’s charming, sweet, and young, 
Nae artfu’ wiles to win ye, O: 
mer ill befu’ the sped tongue 
hat wad begnile my Nannie, O. 
Her face is fuir, her heart is true, 
As spotless as she's bonny, O: 
The opening gowan,’ wat wi’ dew, 


Nae purer is than Nannie, O. 


A country ind is my degree, 
And few there be that ken me, 03 
But what care I how few they be, 
I’m weloume aye to Nannie, O. 


My riches a’s nny-fee,* 
And I maun guide te oaniie: 0; 
But warl’s gear* ne'er troubles me, 
My thoughts are a’ my Neanis, 0. 


Our auld guidman delights to view 
His sheep and kye thrive bonny, O; 
But I’m as blithe that bands his 
And Las na care but Nannie, O. 


* Dalay. 





5 Wages. 4 Werld’s wealth 


Come oume woe, I care ns 

1ll tak what Heaven will ser’ me, O; 
Nae ither eare in life have I 

But live and love my Nannie, O! 


ATE IELT TS 


O TIBBIE, I HAE SEEN THE DAY. 
Tune—‘ Invercauld’s Reel.” 


{sabella Steven, the subject of these verses, was the 
daughter of a man in the neighbourhood of Lochlea, 
who possessed three acres of peat moss—an inherit- 
ance which she appears to have thought entitled her 
to treat the poet with disdain. 


O Treste, I hae seen the day 
Ye wa na been sae shy ; 

For lack o’ gear i lightly + me, 
But, trowth, I care na by. 


Yestreen I met you on the moor, 

Ye spak na, but gaed by like stoure :¥ 

Ye geok 3 at me because I’m poor, 
But feint a hair care L 


1 doubt na, lass, but ye may think, 

Because ye hae the name o’ clink,‘ 

That ye can please me at a wink 
Whene’er ve like to try. 


But sorrow tak him that’s sae mean, 
Although his pouch o’ coin were clean, 
Wha follows ony saucy quean,® 

That looks sae proud and high. 


Although a lad were e’er sae smart, 

If that he want the yellow dirt 

Ye ll cast yer head anither airt,® 
And answer him fu’ dry. 


But if he hae the name o’ gear,’ 

Ye ‘ll fasten to him like a brier, 

Though hardly he, for sense or lear,® 
Be better than the kye.? 


But Tibbie, lass, tak my advice, 

Your daddie’s gear maks you sae nice ; 

I'he deil a ane wad spier your price 
Were ye as poor as I. 


There lives a lass in yonder park, 

I waduna gie her in her sark *° 

For thee, wi’ a’ thy thousan’ mark ! 
Ye need na look sae high. 


ON CESSNOCK BANKS. 
Tuxe—‘‘ If he be a butcher neat and trim.” 


Ellison Begbie, the inspirer of this song of similes, was _, 
the aaughter of a small farmer in the parish of 
Galston ; and was, when the poet first knew and 
admired her, employed as a servant with a family 
on the banks of the Cessnock, about .wo miles from 
his home. The charms of this humble girl, which 
appear to have lain chiefly in the life and e of 
her mind were such, that the poet, after he had seen 
the finest Kidinburgh ladies, acknowledged that she 
was, of allthe women he had ever addressed, the 
only one who was likely to have made a pleasant 
companion for life. The song first appeared in 
Cromek’s “ Reliques,” the editor having obtained it 
from “the oral communication of a lady residing at 
ciasgow, whom the bard in early life affectionately 





red "—probably the heroine herself. 
5 Slant. 2 Dust driven by the wind. 
: iar : Lae : : Wench. 
“Cows. 16 Shift, _ 





The graces of her weelfa 






11g 





Ow Cessnock banks theve lives a lass, 
Could I describe her shape and mien, 
ard! fa0e, 





And the glancing of her sparkling een. 


She's fresher than the morning dawn, 
When rising Phebus first is seen, 
When dew-drops twinkle o’er the lawn ; 
And she’s twa glancing, sparkling een. 
She’s stately, like yon youthful ash 
That grows the cowslip braes between. 
And shoots it’s head above each bush ; 
And she’s twa glancing, sparkling een. 


She ’s spotless as the floweri 










thorn, 

With flowers so white and leaves so green, 
When purest in the dewy morn ; 

And she’s twa glancing, sparkling een. 


Her looks are like the sportive lamb, 
When flowery May adoens the scene, 

That wantons round its bleating dam ; 
And she’s twa glancing, spar een. 


Her hair is like the curling mist 
That shades the mountain-side at e’en 
When flower-reviving rains are past ; 
And she’s twa glancing, sparkling een. 


Her forehead ’s like the showery bow, 
When shining sunbeams intervene, 

And gild the distant mountain's brow ; 
And she’s twa glancing, sparkling een. 


Her voice is like the evening thrush 
That sings on Cessnock banks unseen, 
While his mate sits nestling in the bush 3 

And she ’s twa glancing, sparkling een. 


Her lips are like the cherries ripe 
That sunny walls from Boreas screen— 
They tempt the taste and charm the sight ; 
And she’s twa glancing, sparkling een. 


Her teoth are like a flock of sheep 
With fleeces newly washen clean, 
That slowly mount the rising steep : 
And she’s twa glancing, sparkling een 


Her breath is like the fragrant breeze 
That gently stirs the blossom’d bean 

When Phoebus sinks behind the seas ; 
And she’s twa glancing, sparkling een. 


But it’s not her air, her form, her face, 
Though matching beauty’s fabled queen, 

But the mind that shines in every grace 
And chiefly in her sparkling een. 





IMPROVED VERSION. 


On Cessnock banks a lassie dweits, 
Could I describe her shape and mien , 
Our lassies a’ she far excels ; 
And she’s twa sparkling, roguish een, 


She's sweeter than the morning dawn, 
When rising Phoebus first is seen, 
And dew-drops twinkle o’er the lawn ; 


And she ’s twa sparkling, roguish een. 
She’s stately, like yon youthful ash 


That grows the cowslip braes between, 
And drinks the stream with vigour fresh ; 


And she’s twa sparkling, roguieh een. 
She's spotless, /ike the flowering thorn, 


With flowers so white, and leaves so green, 
When purest in the dewy morn ; 





; And she’s twa sparkling, rogutsh een. 
1 Well-favoured, | 
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: _ovenemerectctineuenaaese 
Her are Bke the vernal Mi by foes I was of ds 
Gheningy Plachus shinee serene, BM canes by trends tame, OF 
rejoice on every spray ; And when my hope was at the top, 
And dhe's twa sparkling, roguish een. I still was worst mistaken, O. 
Her hair is like the curling mist Then sore harase’d, and tired at last, 
That climbs the mountain-sides at e’en With Fortune's vain delusion, O, 
flower-reviving rains are past ; I dropt my schemes, like idle dreams, 
And she’s twa sparkling, roguish e’en. And came to this conclusion, O° 


Her forehend ’s like the showery how, 
When gleaming sunbeams intervene, 

And gild the distant mountain’s brow; 
And she’s twa sparkling, rogutsh een. 


Her cheeks are like yon crimaon gem, 
The pride of all the flowery scene, 

mat Opee on tt. thorny stem ; 

Ana she’s twa sparkling, roguish een. 


Her teeth ure like the nightly snow, 
When pale the morning rises keen, 
While hid the murm’ring streamlets flow; 
And she’s twa sparkling, roguish een. 


Her lips are like yon cherries ripe 
That sunny walls from Boreas screen— 
They tempt the taste and charm the sight; 
And she’s twa sparkling, roguzsh een. 


Her breath is like the fragrant breeze, 
That ppently stirs the blossom'‘d bean 

When Phoebus sinks behind the seas ; 

And she’s twa sparkling, roguzsh een. 


Her voice is like the evening thrush, 
That sings on Cessnock bunks unseen 
While his mate aits nestling in the bush, 
And she’s twa sparkling, rogutsh een. 


But it’s not her air, her form, her face, 
Though matching beauty’s fabled queen, 

"Tis the mind that shines in every grace ; 
Ard chiefly in her ruguish een. 


MY FATHER WAS A FARMER, 
Toms—“ The Weaver and his Shuttle, 0.” 


‘The folluwing song,” sayo the poet, “1s a wild rhap- 
sody, miserably deficient in versification; but the 
sentiments were the genuine feelings of my heart 
at the time it was written.” 


My father was a farmer 
Upon the Carrick border, O, 
And curefully he bred me 
In decency and order, O; 
He bade me act & manly part, 
bet T had ne’er a farthing, O, 
For without an honent manly heart, 
No man was worth regarding, O. 


Then out into the world 
My course I did determine, O; 
Though to be rich was not my wish, 
Yet to be ¢ was charming, O; 
My talents they were not the worst, 
or yet my education, O; 
Resolved was I, at least to try, 
To mend my situation, O. 


{n many a and vain essay 
I counted Fortune's favour, Q; 
Some cause unseen stept between, 
To frustrate each ondeavour, O: 


The past was bad, and the future hid; 

Its good or ill untried, O; 

But the present hour was in my power, 
And so I would enjoy it, O. 


No help, nor hope, nor view had L 
Nor person to befriend me, 0; 

So I must toil, and sweat, and broil, 
Aud labour to sustain me, O: 

Tu plough and sow, to reap and mow, 

y father bred me early, O; 

For one, he said, to labour bre 

‘Was a match for Fortune fair y, O. 


Thus all obscure, unknown, and poor, 
Through life I’m dvom’d to wander, O, 
Till down my weary bones I lay 
In everlasting slumber, O. 
No view nor care, but shun whate’er 
Might breed me pain or sorrow, O; 
I live to-day as well’s I may 
Regardless of to-morrow, é, 


But cheerful still, I am as well 
Asa monarch in a paluce, O, 
Though Fortune’s frown still hunts me down, 
With all her wonted mahce, O; 
I make indeed my daily biead, 
But ue’er can make rt farther, O; 
But as daily bread is all I need, 
I do not much regard her, O, 


‘When sometimes by ny labour 
I earn a little money, O, 
Some unforeseen misfortune 
Comes generally upon me, O: 
Mischance, mistake, or b ce aie 
Or my good-natured folly, 0 ; 
But come what will, I’ve sworn it still, 
I’ll ne'er be melancholy, O. 


All Rik who follow wealth and power 
ith unremitting ardour, O, 
The more in this you look for bliss, 
You leave your view tlie father, O, 
Had you the wealth Potosi boasts, 
Or nations to adore you, O, 
A cheerful, honest-hearted clown 
I will prefer before you, O! 





JOHN BARLEYCORN: 
A BALLAD 


The following is un improvement of an early song 
of English origin, a copy of which wus obtained by 
Mr Robert Jameson from « blavk-letter sheet in the 
Pepys Library, Cambridge, and first published im hig 


THERE were three kings into the east, 
Thiee kings both great and high; 

And they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 


They took a plough and h’d him dows, 
Pat clods lsat his Neds 


And they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn was dead. 





When he grew wan and pale ; 
His bending joints and drooping head 
Show’'d he began to fail 








MARY MORISON. 
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But kindly | When o'er the bil beat curly storms, 

svucmmarhs d were divi and ratty; 
John Barleycorn got ! I'd seek some dell, and in wy arms 

And rurprived them all | I'd ahelter dear Montgomery's Peggy. 

aul of er came, Were I a baron proud and hi 

meatcemcacmerene, | Mauketer et te sty, 
Hie head weel arm’d wi’ pointed spears, | Then a’ ’twad gie o’ joy to me, 

That no one should him wrong. The sharin ’t wi’ Montgomery's Peggy. 
The sober autumn enter’d mild, 


His colour sicken’d more and more, 
He faded into age ; 

And then his enemies began 
To show their deadly rage. 


They ’va ta’en a weapon, long and sharp, 
And cut him by the knee; 

Then tied him fast upon a cart, 
Like a rogue for forgerie. 


They laid him down apes his back, 
And cudgell’d him full sore ; 

They hung him up before the storm, 
And turn d him o’er and o’er. 


aney filléd up a darksome pit 

ith water to the brim ; 

ancy heavéd in John Burleycorn, 
ere let him sink or swim. 


They laid him out upon the floor, 
To work him further woe : 

And still, as signs of life appear’d, 
They toss’d him to and fro. 


They wasted o’er a scorching flume 
The marrow of his bones ; 

But a miller used him worst of all— 
He crush’d him ‘tween two stones. 


And they hae ta’en his very heart’s blood, 
And drank it round and round, 

And still the more and more they drank, 
Their joy did more abound. 


John Barleycorn was a hero bold, 
Of noble enterprise ; 

For if you do but taste his blood, 
"Twill make your courage rise. 


Twill make a man forget his woe; 
"Twill heighten all his joy : 

Twill make the widow’s heart to sing, 
Though the tear were in her eye. 


Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 
Forts - a _ in hand; 
may his sterit 
Ne’er fail in old cotland | 





MONTGOMERY’S PEGGY. 
Tons—* Gala Water.” 


’ Montgomery's Peay” says the poet, ‘‘who had been 
bred in a style of Ii 
for six or eight months” ‘She was a superior ser- 
vant in the house of Mr Montgomery of Collsfleld ; 
and the poet’s acqua ntance with her arose from his 
sitting in the same seat with her at church. Itcost 
him some heart-aches, he tells us, to get rid of this 


“among ti hocther tn tad plas’ 
e heather, in m e, 
Yet beEpy, happy would I Ber 

Had I my dear Montgomery's Peggy. 


fe rather elegant, was my deity ' 


Tunzs—‘‘ Bide ye yet.” 


*Ofall the productions of Burns,” says Hazlitt, ‘his 

thetic and serious love-songs, in the manner of 

he old ballads are perhaps those which take the 

deepest and most lasting hold of the mind. Such 
are the lines to Mary Morison.” 


O Mary, at thy window be, 

It is the wish’d, the trysted hour ! 
Those smiles and glances let me see 

t make the miser’s treasure poor: 

How blithely wad I bide the stoure, 

A wea ve frae sun to sun; 
Could I the rich reward secure, 

The lovely Mary Morison. 


Yestreen, when to the trembling string, 
The dance gaed through the lightedha’, 
To thee my fancy took its wing— 
I sat, but neither heard nor saw: 
Though this was fair, and that was braw, 


And yon the toast of a’ the town, 
I sigh’ , and said, amang them a’, 
‘Ye are na Mary Morison.” 


O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly die? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his 
Whase only faut is loving thee? 
If love for love thou wilt na gie, 
At least be pity to me shown ; 
A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison. 





THE RIGS 0’ BARLEY. 
Tuxz—‘‘Corn Rigs are Bonny.” 


The heroine of this song is surpoeee to have been a 
ane ee of the name of Annie Ronald, afterwards 

{rs Paterson of Aikenbrae, and the daughter of a 
neighbour of the poet’s, at whose house he was wont 
to be a frequent visitor. 





Tr was upon a Lammas night, 
en corn rigs are bonny, 
Beneath the moon’s unclouded light, 
I held awa’ to Annie: 
The time flew by wi’ tentless heed, 
Till, *tween the lute and early, 
Wi? sma’ persuasion she ok 
To see me through the barley. 


The sky was blue, the wind was still, 
The moon was shining clearly, 

I set he: down, wi’ right good will, 
Amang the rigs o’ barley : 

I kent her heart was a’ my ain, 
I loved her most sincerely ° 

I kiss’d her owre and owre again, 
Amang the rigs o’ barley. 


I lock’d her in my fond embrace! 
Her heart was Leading rarely : 








£16 SONGS, [x7 
secamnipioemepeiants denhtshs taphcanrentht _eachapmrenpaeeasan urs mesmesoneimas ‘tpomoptnnchctieperians appt 
Miedtaye cx that nf Tiaca, 
a or dis cace oad sare wo tig : : a 
moon and stars s0 Tumm—*‘@acen grow the rashes.” ‘ 
ae weer thee that he conte This song, which the poet said was the gennine law 
ayo « less t appy nig , 
Amang the rigs o' barley. Enclent homely ditty, of considerable spirit 
T Dag ohaghigs wi comiaues dear ; freedom, to the same air. 
morry drinijn’ the rashes, O 
Line wen Jota alt gua Gunar gro the mahes, 0 
Be cy ape pet snag The sweetest bours that e’er I spend, 
Though three times doubled fairly, ANS npent Rmang'she mre.) 
That happy right was worth them a’, There ’s nought but care on every han’, 
Amang the rigs o’ barley. oe every pons tee passes, O: 
P signifies the life o’ man, 
Corn rigs, and barley rigs, An ’twere na for the lasses, O? 
Vite er fo t muiiaoy night, 
ne’er forget that happy The warl’ly } race may riches chase, 
Amangz the rigs wi’ Annie, And riches still lay fly them, O; 
And though at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O, 
But gie me a canny” hour at een 
PEGGY. My arms about my deurie, O, 


And warl’ly cares, and warl’ly men, 
May a’ gae tapsulteerie,? O. 


For you sae douce,* ye sneer at this, 
Ye ’re nought but senseless asses, O ; 
The wisest man the wurl’ e’er saw 
He dearly loved the lasses, O. 


Tows-—‘‘I had a horse, I had nae mair.” 


The heroine of this song, about whom there appears to 
be some dubiety, is thought to have been the “‘ Mont- 
gomery's Peggy” mentioned in the preceding page. 


4 Now westlin winds and slaught’ring guns 
Bring autumn’s pleasant weather ; 


The moorcock springs, on whirring wings, Auld Nature swears the lovely dears 
Amang the b pouing heather: Her noblest work she classes, O ; 
Now waving grain, wide o’er the plain, Her ’prentice hand she tried on man, 
Delights the weary farmer ; And then she made the lasses, O. 
And the aoe shines bright, when I rove at | 
To muse upon my charmer. nw | 
The partridge loves the fruitful fells ; 
The plover loves the mountains ; THE CULE FOR ALL CABE 


The woodcock haunts the lonely dells ; 
The soaring hern the fountains : 

Through lofty groves the cushat! roves, 
The path of man to shun it ; 

The hazel bush o’erhangs the thrush, 


Tows—“ Prepare, } Pre saa to the tavern 


The poet sags Sep this song shortly after joining the 
Torbolton on Lodge, which was long noted 1n the 


The spreading thorn the linnet. west for its festivities. 
Thus every kind their pleasure find, No churchman am I for to rail and to write, 
The savage and the tender ; No statesman nor soldier to plot or to fight, 
Some social join, and leagues combine ; No sly man of business contriving a snare— 
Some solitary wander : For a big-bellied bottle’s the whole of my care. 
Avaunt, away the cruel sway, 


Pe bdnpirsa ae soma a | 
@ sportaman’s joy, the murdering 
The fluttering, gory pinion ! ae 


The peer I don’t envy, I sine him his bow; 
I scorn not the peasant, though ever so low; 
But aclub of good fellows, like those that are 


here, 
And a bottle like this, are my glory and care. 


But Peggy, dear, the evening’s clear, 
Thick flies the skimming swallow ; 
The sky is blue, the fields in view, Here passes the squire on his brother—his horse ; 
All fading green and yellow : There centum per centum, the cit with his purse ; 
Come, let us stray our gladsome way, But see you the crown, how it waves in the air! 
And view the of nature ; There a big-bellied bottle still eases my care, 
The rustling corn, the fruited thorn, . 
And every happy creature. The wife of my bosom, alas! she did die; 


For sweet consolation to church I did fly; 
I found that old Solomon provéd it fair, 
That a big-bellied bottle’s a cure for all care. 


I once was naded a venture to make; 
A letter inform’d me that all was to wreck ;— 


We'll gently walk, and sweetly talk, 
I ae — ent moon athe clearly . 
grasp waist, and, fon res 
Swear how I love thee dearly: " 
Not vernal showers to budding flowers, 











| 


Not autumn to the farmer, But the pursy old landlord just waddled up stairs 
So dear can be, as thou to me, With a glorious bottle that ended my cares. 
My fair, my lovely charmer ! 
- 1 Worldly. 2H lucky. 
} Wood-pigeon. 8 bhi sim? NY 





Gie me a cannie hour at e’en, 
My arms about my dearie, O, 
And warl’ly cares and warl’ly men 
May a’ gae tapsalteerie, O 
Burns, 8vo0, page 116 





Art, 26.) 
POU SIPC meena 
“Tite's caren they exe-combortay” a: zoexim laid 
By the bard, what.d’ye call him, that wons the 
hlack gown ; 
1 agree with the old te a hair 
pd tg bellied bottle ’s a Noreen @ care. 


QDDED IS A MABOE LODGE. 


Then fill up a bumper, and make it o’erflow, 
And honours masonic prepare for to throw ; 
May every true brother of the compass and square 
Have a big-bellied bottle when harass’d with care! 


AERATED 


MY JEAN! 
Toxx—“ The Northern Lass.” 
“The hero'ne of this sweet snatch,” says Ounning- 


‘was bonny Jean, It was composed when | 


the poet contem the West India vo and 
an eternal separation from the land an all that was 
dear to him.” 


THouGH cruel fate should bid us part, 
Far as the pole and line, 

Her dear idea round my heart 
Should tenderly entwine. 

aloun mountains rise, and deserts howl, 
And oceans roar between ; 

Yet, dearer than my deathless soul, 
I stil] would love my Jean. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Toxs—‘‘Jolin Anderson my jo.” 


ONE night as I did wander, 
When corn begins to shoot, 

I sat me down to ponder 
Upon an auld tree root: 

Auld Ayr ran by before me, 
And bicker’d* to the seas ; 

A cushat croodled 2 o’er me, 
That echo’d through the hraes, 


WHEN CLOUDS IN SKIES DO COME 
TOGETHER. 


* The following,” says the poet in his first Common- 
place Book, “was an extempore effusion, composed 
under a train of misfortunes which threatened to 
undo me altogether.” 


‘WHEN olouds in skies do come together 
To hide the brightness of the weather, 
There will Sdisly bs some pleasant weather 
When a’ their storms ure past and gone, 


Though fickle Fortune has deceived me, 
She promised fair, and perform’d but ill; 
Of mistress, friends, and wealth bereaved me, 
Yet I bear a heart shall support me still. 


1'll act with prudence, as far’s I’m able; 
But if success I must never find, 

Then come, Misfortune, I bid thee weloome, 
I'l meet thee with an undaunted mind, 





* Raced leapiuyiy. 2 Wond-pigeon cooed. 


It is related that when the 
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ROBIN, 
fuxe— Dataty Davie.” 


8 mother felt her time 
approach, his father took horse in the darkness of 9 
rivtheg Sotecpesst night, and set out for Ayr to pro- 
cure necessary female attendant. On arriving 
at the ford of a rivulet which crossed the road, he 
found it so deep in flood, that a female wayfarer sat 
on the opposite side unable to croas ; and, notwith- 
standing own haste, he conveyed the woman 
through the stream on hishorse, On returning from 
Ayr with the midwife, he found the gipsy, for such 
she proved to be, seated at his cottage fireside; and 
on the child's being placed in the ge the women 
shortly after his birth, she is said to have inspee 
his after the manner of her ti ibe, and made the 
which the poet has embodied in the song. 


THERE was a lad was born in Kyle, 
But whataa day o’ whatna styl 
I doubt it’s hardly worth the whi 
To be sae nice wi’ Robin. 
Robin was a rovin' boy, 
Rantin’ rovin’, rantin’ rovin’ ; 
Robin was a rovin’ boy, 
Rantin’ rovin’ Robin! 


Our monarch’s hindmost year but ane 
Was five and twenty days begun, 
"Twas then a blast o’ Januar win 


Blew hansel in on Robin. 


The gossip keekit! in his loof,? 

gee she, wha lives will see the proof, 
his waly 3 boy will be nae coof 
T think we’ll ca’ him Robin. 


He’ll hae misfortunes great and sma’. 
But aye a heart aboon them a’; 
He'll be a credit till us a’, 

We'll a’ be proud o’ Robin. 


But, sure as three times three mak nine, 
I see, by ilka score and line, 
This chap will dearly like our kin’, 

So leeze® me on thee, Robin. 


Guid faith, quo’ she, I doubt ye 

The bonny inated lie aspar, aa 

But twenty fauts ye may hae waur, 
So bl “a on thee, Robin ! 


LUOCKLESS FORTUNE. 


O RAGING Fortune’s withering blast 
Has laid my leaf full low, O! 

O raging Fortune’s withering blast 
Has laid my leaf full low, 0! 


My ste was fair, my bud was oree 
My blossom sweet did blow, 5; = 
The dew fell fresh, the sun rose mild, 
made my branches grow, O. 


But luckless Fortune's northern storms 
Laid a’ my blossoms low, O ; 
But luckless Fortune's northern steczs 


Laid a’ my blossoms low, 0. 


= 





‘Tit 8 
§ A tern of endearment 


Tous—“I bad a horse, I had nae mai,” 


Waen first I came to Stewart Kyle, 
Me. Me gag peiel gar edat en 

ere’er I gned, where’er I rade, 
_ A mistress still I had ayo; 


But when I came roun’ by Mauchline town, 
fee cane hee Teas 
was cau, ore 
And by a Mauc line lady. * 


oamuecemaatao 


THE BRAES 0’ BALLOCHMYLE. 
Tuxa—‘  Braes 0’ Balloohmyle.” 


Bais song was composed on the amiable penlly of 
Whitefoord’s being compelled to part with their 
hereditary estate, and leave “‘the braes of Balloch- 
myle.” ‘‘Maria” was the eldest daughter of Sir 
John Whitefoord, and afterwards became Mrs Cran- 
ston. 


THE Oatrine woods were yellow seen, 

The flowers decay’d on Catrine lea, 
Nae laverock } sang on hillock green, 
a tie srg nebend Ls the ee. 

ed groves Maria 

Hervel in beauty’s bloom the while, 
And aye the wild-wood echoes rang 

Fareweel the Braes o’ Ballochmyie! 


Low in your wintry beds, ye flowers, 
Assis xe gi foutuh freak and fair ; 

Ye birdies dumb, in with bowers, 
a ye ‘ll charm the vocal air. 

But here, alas! for me nae mair 
Shall birdie charm or floweret smile: 

Fareweel the bonny banks of Ayr, 
Fareweel, fareweel! sweet Ballochmyle! 


YOUNG PEGGY. 
Towm—“‘ The last time I cam o’er the muir.” 


fhe daughter of a landed proprietor in Carrick, whom 
Buros happened to meet at the house of « friend 
jn Mauchline, was the heroine of these lines. The 
young lady's wit, youth, and beauty, so fascinated the 
poet, that he wrote the song, und sent it to her with 
a highly complimentary letter. 


Youna Peggy blooms our bonniest lass, 
Her blush is like the morning, 

ae rosy = the springing grass 

ith pearly gens adorning : 

Her eyes oabahiiie the radiant beams 
That gild the passing shower, 

And glitter o'er the tal streams, 
And cheer each freshening flower. 


Her lips more than the cherries bright, 
A richer dye has graced them ; 

They charm th’ iri rs 
And sweet ee to taste them ; 

Her smile is, like the evening, mild, 
When fcather’d tribes are courting, 

And little lambkins wanton wild, 
In playful bands disporting. 

Were Fortune lovely Peggy’s foe, 
Hach aweetness would + her 3 


3 Lark. 
» Jean Armour. 













ein vain, 
to fasten. 
Ye Powers of Honour, Love, and Truth, 

From every ill defend her ; 
ary the highly-favour’d youth 

e destinies intend her; 
Still fan the sweet connubial flame, 
naive in each bosom ; 

And bless the dear parental name 

With many a filial blossom. 


THE RANTIN’ DOG THE DADDIE OB 
Tonz—'‘' East neuk o° Fife.” 


The subject of this lively ditty was a girl of the name 
of Elizabeth Paton, a domestic servant in the 
house, and the mother of his illegitimate child— 
“sonsie, smirking, dear-bought Bess.” ‘I com 
posed it,” he says, ‘pretty early in life, and sent it 


to a young girl, a very particular acquaintance of 
mine. who was at the time under a cloud.” 


Ox wha By pees will buy? 

Oh wha tent 2 me when I cry? 

Wha will kiss me where I lie ?— 
The rantin’ dog the daddie o’t, 


Oh wha will own he did the faut? 

Oh whan will buy the groanin’ maut?? 

Oh wha will tell me how to ca’t J— 
The rantin’ dog the dadde o't. 


When I mount the creepie-chair, ® 

Wha will sit beside me there ? 

Gie me Rob, I'll seek nae mair, 
The rantin’ dog the daddie vu'’t, 


Wha will crack to me my lane? 

Wha will mak me fidgin-fain * ¢ 

Wha will kiss me o’er again ? — 
The rantin’ dog the daddie o’t. 


aS 


MENIE. + 
Toxzs—*‘ Johnny's Gray Breeks.” 


The chorus of this beautiful lyric was borrowed 
Burns from a song composed by an Edinb 
entleman; but it has been generally objected te 
broker as interfering with the sombre sentiments 
e lines. 


AGAIN rejoicing nature sees 
Her robe assume its vernal hues, 
Her leafy locks wave in the breeze, 
All freshly steep’d in morning dews, 


OHORUS, 
And maun [ still on Menie do 
bear the scorn that’s in her ee? 
For it’s jot, jet black, and it’s like a hawk, 
And it winna let a body be! 
In vain to me the cowslips blaw, 
Tn vain to me the violets apring ; 





2 Baby-clothes. 3H 

8 Malt to brew ale to weloome the birth of the eine 
¢ Fidget with delight. 

* The stool of repentance, on which culprits ‘ormetiy 


sat when making public satisfaction in church, 
+ The common abbreviation of Marianme 





gt, 48,| 
re, in glen or shaw,? 
a ee tad Lintwhite? sing. 


aw joy tae eetie? roe pele 


to me’sa w dream 
= dream of ane thet caver wauks.¢ 


The wanton coot the water skims, 
Amang the reeds the ducklings sry, 

The stately swan majestic swims, 
And everything is blest but L 


The herd steeks® his faulding slap,® 
pd pte the moorlands whis shrill; 


Wi wild, une wandering s 
I meet him whe dewy al 

And when the lark, tween light and dark, 
Blithe waukens by the daisy’s side, 


And mounts and sings on flittering wings 
A woe-worn ghaist I hameward glide. : 


Come, Winter, with thine angry howl, 
And raging bend the naked tree; 

Thy gloom will soothe my cheerless soul, 

en nature al] is sad like me! 





ort ace 


LAMENT, 


WRITTEN AT A TIMER WHEN THE POET WAS ABOUT 
TO LEAVE SCOTLAND. 
Toxs—'‘ The Banks of the Devon, ‘ 


These verses were first given to the public in the 
columns of the Dum/ries Journal. 


O'eR the mist-shrouded cliffs of the lone moun- 
straying, 
Where the wild winds of winter incessantly 


rave, 
What woes wring my heart while intently sur- 
veying 
The storm’s gloomy path on the breast of the 
wave ! 


Ye foam-crested billows, allow me to wail, 
za ye toss me afar from my loved native 
ore ; 
Where the flower which bloom’d sweetest in 
Coila’s green vale, 
The pride of my bosom, my Mary’s no moie! 


No more by the banks of the streamlet we'll 
wander, 
And smile at the moon’s rimpled face in the 
wave ; 
| No more shall my arms cling with fondness 
around her, 
For the dewdrops of morning fall cold on her 
grave, 


No more shall the soft thrill of love warm my 


reas 
T haste with the storm to a far-distant shore ; 
ere, unknown, unlamented, my ashes shall rest, 
And joy shall revisit my bosom no more. 


THERE WAS A LASS. 
Toxs—*‘‘ Dancan Davison.” 


THERE was » laaw, they ca’d her Meg, 
And she held o’er the moor to spin; 
There was a lad that follow'd her, 
They ca'd him Duncan Davison. 
eat DAE EE a Ge PRETO AS 


& Wood. £ Linnet. 8 Heedful. 
« Wakes. 5 Shuts. * Gate. 
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The moor was driegh,* and was skiegh,* 
Her favour Dunean ie 
For wi’ the rock she wad him 

And aye she shook the temper-pin. 


As o’er the moor they lightly foor,® 
burn was clear, a glen was green, 

Upon the banks they eased their shanks, 
And aye she set the wheul between : 

But Duncan swore a mapas ni 

Piet von Lovee ts a bride the ee 
en Me up her spinnin’ grai 
And dui chew « out o'er the burn. 


We'll big a house—a wee, wee house, 
And we will live like king and queen, 
Sae blithe and m we be 
When ye set by the wheel at e’en. 
A man may drink and no be drunk; 
A man may fight and no be slain; 
A man may kiss a joo Been 
And aye he welcome back again. 


AFTON WATER. 
Toxun—‘‘The Yellvw-hair'd Laddie.” 


There appears to be some dubiety regarding the 
heroine of this fine song, Ourrie and Cunningham 
having asserted that it was written in honour of Mrs 
Stewart of Afton Lodge, an early patroness of the 
poet’s. A daughter of Mrs Dunlop’s, however, and 
the poet’s eldest brother Gilbert, med that they 
remembered hearing Burns say that it was written 
upon the Coilsfield dairy-maid, the dearly-loved and 
long-remembered Ilighland Mary. 


FLow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, 1’ll sing thee a song 1n thy praise ; 
My Mury ’s asleep by thy murmuring stream— 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream, 


Thou stock-dove, whose echo resounds through 


the glen 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 
quot green-crested lapwing, thy screaming for- 
ear— 
I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair. 


How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills, 
Far inark’d with the courses of clear winding 


ruls ; 
There daily I wander as noon rises high, 
My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye. 


How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in tlie woodlands the primroses blow; 
There, oft as mild evening weeps over the lea, 

The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me, 


Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 

And winds by the cot where my Mary resides ; 

How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As gathering sweet flowerets she stems thy clear 
wave. 


iat gently, sweet Afton, among thy green 

raes, 

ee: sweet river, the theme of my lays: 

My Mary ’s asleep by thy murmuring stream— 

oe , sweet Afton, disturb not her 
eam 





1 Tedious. 


2 
* Went, 4 


High-minded. 
Gear, 
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THES HIGHLAND LASSIE. 
Tous—“ ‘The dsuks dang o’er my daddy.” 


s This,” says the ‘was @ oonrpesition of mine 
before I was at aT ease in the world. My High- 
land lassie [Mary] was @ warn-h charming 
ig creature as ever blessed a man with generous 
” For an account of this aimple, interesting 

girl, whom the poet's passion has placed in ‘‘ Fame’s 
proud temple,” and clothed with immortality as with 
@ garment, the reader is referred to the introduction 


to the verses entitled, ‘To Mary in Heaven,” p. 134. 
Burns having sent this song to Mary when she was 
residing with her parents in the her 


mother saw it, and greatly admired it; and years 
after the death of this gentle girl, whom every one 
seems to have loved, it is said the poor old woman 
was wont to soothe her sorrow by singing to her 
dchildren the sweet strains in which the poet 
celebrated the beauty and charms of her favourite 
daughter. Having outlived her husband and aed 
nid chads children, she died in great poverty at Greenoc 


Nae gentle* dames, thoagh e’er sae fair, 
ever be my Muse's cure: 

Their titles a’ are empty show; 

Gie me my Highland Lassie, O. 


Within the glen sae bushy, O, 
Aboon the plains sae rushy, O, 

I set me down wi’ right good will, 
To sing my Highland Lassie, 0. 


oy pb — and ey mine, 
on and yon prcbgsrt ne! 

The world then the ove should know 

I bear my Highland Lassie, O, 

But fickle Fortune frowns on me, 

And J maun cross the raging sea ! 


But while my crimson currents flow, 
I’ love my Highland Lassie, O. 


Although through foreign climes I range, 
I know her heart will never change, 

For her bosom burns with honour’s glow, 
My faithful Highland Lassie, O. 


For her I'll dare the billows’ roar, 
For her I’ll trace the distant shore, 
That Indian wealth may lustre throw 
Around my Highland Lassie, O. 


She has my heart, she has my hand, 
By sacred truth and honour’s band ! 

ll the mortal stroke shall lay me low, 
I’m thine, my Highland Lassie, O, 


Fareweel the glen sae bushy, O! 
Fareweel the plain sae rushy, O! 
To other lands I now must go 

To sing my Highland Lassie, o! 


MARY! 
Toxn—' Blue Bonnets.” 


Fhis beautiful song was found amongst the 
msauscripts after his death, inscribed, “A 
for Mary.” Who Mary was the world knows. 


Powers celestial ! whose protection 
Ever the virtuous fair, 

While in distant climes I wander, 
Let my Mary be your care ; 


* Gentle is used here in opposition to simple, in the 
Bcottlah and old English sense of the word. —NVae genile 
danees—no high-hlooded names, -—CURRBIE. 


yer 











Jet her form sac fair and 

Fair and faultless as methine 

Let my Mary’s kindred t 
Draw your choicest influence dewn, 


Make the gales you waft around her 
breast 


Soft and peaceful as 1 
Breathing in the breeze that fans her, 

Soothe her bosom into rest. 
Guardian angels! oh, protect her, 

When in distant lands I roam ; 


To realms unknown while fute exiles me, 
Make her bosom still my home ! 





WILL YE GO TO THE INDIES, MY MARY? 
“In my very any years,” says the poet, in a letter te 


Mr Thomson in ‘when I was thinking of 
to the West Indies, 1 took the following farew 
dear girl (Highland Mary] ;”— 


WILL ye go to the Indies, my Mary 
‘And lesveiacld Sootia’s share?’ 

Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
Aoross the Atlantic's roar? 


Oh, sweet grow the lime and the orange, 
And the apple on the pine ; 

But a’ the charms o’ the Indies 
Can never equal thine. 


ofa 


T hae sworn by the Heavens to om Banh 
I hae’sworn by tle Heavens to be tiue; 

And sae may the Heavens forget me 
When I forget my vow ! 


Oh, plight me your faith, my Mary, 
hea phght ne your lily-w ite hand; 

Oh plight me your faith, my Mary, 
Before I leave Scotia’s strand. 


We hue plighted our troth, my Mary, ‘ 
In mutual affection to join ; 

And curst be the cause that shall part ust 
The howr and the moment o’ time! 


eee 


ELIZA. 
Trxe—"' Gilderoy ” 


The heroine of this song was the ‘‘Miss Betty is braw,’ 


one of the Mauchiline belles whom the poet has cele 
brated in epigiummatic verse. She was born and 
brought up in Ayrshire, was of an amiable disposi- 
tion, and appears to have sympathised with the poet 
in all his sufferings, and thus raised, says Chambers, 
a kind of love, chiefly composed of gratitude, in his 
bosom. She ultimately married a Mr James Stewart, 
and long survived the poet, having died at Alva in 
1827, in the 74th year of her age. 


From thee, Eliza, I must go, 
And from my native shore ; 
The cruel fates between us throw 
A boundless ocean’s roar ; 
But boundless oceans roaring wide 
Between my love and me, 
a never, never can divide 
y heart and soul from thee! 


Farewell, farewell, Eliza dear, 
The maid that I adore! 
A boding voice is in mine ear, 
We part to meet no more! 
The latest throb that leaves my heart, 
While death stands victor by, 
That throb, Eliza, is thy part, 
And thine that latest sigh ' 


So ee ee 











A FAREWELL TO THE BRETHREN OF 
8ST JKMESS LODGE, TORBOLTON. 


Toxs—“ Goat night, and joy be wi’ you a’ !” 


Fhe poet is said to have chanted this ‘‘ Farewell” at a 
meeting of St James’s Mason Lodge at Torbolton, 
while his chest was on the way to Greenock, and he 
had just written the last song he thought he should 
ever compose in Scotland. The person alluded to in 
the last stanza was Major-General James Mont- 
gomery, who was Worshiptul Master, while Burns 
was Depute-Master. 


Aprrv! a heart-warm, fond adieu ! 
Dear brothers of the mystic tie! 

Ye favour’d, ye enlighten’d few, 
Companions of my social joy ! 

Though I to foreign lands must hie, 
Pursuing Fortune’s slidd’ry ba’,} 

With melting heart, and brimful eye, 
I'll mind you still, though far awa’, 


Oft have I met your social band, 
And spent the cheerful, festive night ; 
Oft, honour’d with supreme command, 
Presided o’er the sons of light : 
And, hy that hieroglyphic bright, 
Which none but craftsmen ever saw! 
Strong Memory on my heart shall write 
Those happy scenes when far awa’! 





May freedom, harmony, and Jove, 
Unite you in the grand design, 
Beneath the Omniscient eye abuve, 
The glorious Architect Divine ! 
That you may keep the unerring line, 
Still rising by the plummet’s law, 
Till order bright completely shine, 
Shall be my prayer when far awa’. 


And you, farewell! whose merits claim, 
Justly, that highest badge to wear! 
Heaven bless your honour’d, noble name, 
To masonry and Scotia dear! 
A last request permit me here, 
When yearly ye assemble a’, 
One round—I ask it with « tear— 
To lim, the Bard that’s far awa’, 


THE SONS OF OLD KILLIE. 


Toxz—“ Shawnboy.” 









Burns having been induced to participate in the festi- | 


vities of the Kilmarnock Mason Lodge, which was 
resided over by his friend William Parker, produced 
e following appropriate song for the ovcasion ;— 


YE sons of old Killie, assembled by Willie, 
To follow the noble vocation ; 

Your thrifty old mother has scarce such another 
To sit in that honouréd station. 

I’ve little to say, but only to pray, 
As praying ’s the ton of your fashion ; 

A payer frum the Muse you well may excuse, 
"Tis seldom her favourite passion. 


Ye powers who preside o’er the wind and the tide, 
Who markéd each element s border ; 
Who forméd this frame with beueficent aim, 
Whosa sovereign statute is order ; 
Within this dear mansion may wayward Con- 
tention 
Or witheréd Envy ne’er enter ; 
May Secrecy round be the mystical bound, 
d Brotherly Love be the centre ! 


1 Slippery ball. 











a a 








SONG, 
IN THE CHARACTER OF A RUINED FARMER. 
Toxa—‘Go from my window, love, do.” 


the liberality of Mr Dick, bookseller, Ayr,” sa 

r Robert Chambers, in his recent edition of the 
poet’s works, ‘‘the present proprietor of a manu- 
script of ten leaves, in Burns's hand-writing, and 
which was formerly in the possession of Mrs General 
Stewart of Stair, we are enabled to give the following 
song, which has not hitherto seen the light :"— 


THE sun he is sunk in the west, 
All creatures retiréd to rest, 
While here I sit all sore beset 
With sorrow, grief and wo; 
And it’s O, fickle Fortune O' 


The prosperous man is asleep, 
Nor hears how the whirlwimds sweep ; 
But Misery and I must watch 

The surly tempest blow : 
And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


There lies the deur partner of my breast, 

Her cares for a moment at rest : 

Must I see thee, my youthful pride, 
Thus brought s0 very low! 

And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


There lie my sweet babies in her arms, 
No anxious fear their little heart alarms ; 
But for their sake my heart doth ache 

With many a bitter throe: 
And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


I once was by Fortune carest, 

I once could relieve the distrest ; 

Now, life's poor support hardly earn’d, 
y fate will scarce bestow ; 

And it’s O, fickle Fortune, 0! 


No comfort, no comfort I have! 
How welcome tv me were the grave! 
But then ny wife and children dear, 

0 whither would they go? 
And it’s O, fickle Fortune, 0! 


O whither, O whither shall I turn! 
All friendless, forsaken, forlorn ! 
For in this world Rest or Peace 

I never moie shall know! 
And it’s O, fickle Fortune, 0! 


THE LASS OF BALLUCHMYLE 
TunE—‘ Miss Forbes’s Farewell to Runff ’ 


The beautiful estate of Ballochmyle, which is situated 


on the Ayr. in the neighbourhood of Mauchline, waa 
at this period of the poet’s life transferred from the 
family of the Whitefoords (whose departure he has 
lamented in the lines on “The Braes of Balloch 
myle’”’) to Mr Claud Alexander, a gentleman who 
had made a large tortune as paymaster-general cf 
the East India Company’s troops at Bengal; ana 
having just taken up his residence at the mansion 
house, his sister, Miss WilheJmina Alexander, was 
one day walking out through the grounds, which ap- 
pear to have been a favourite haunt of Burns’s, when 
she accidentally encountered him ina musing attitude, 
with his shoulder leaning against a tree. As the 
grounds were thought to be strictly private, the lady 
appears to have been somewhat startled ; but, hay- 
Ing recovered herself, passed on, and thought np 
more of the matter. A short time afterwards, how 
ever, she was reminded of the circumstance by re- 
ceiving a letter from the pvet, enclosing the song. 
‘T had roved out,” he says, ‘‘as chance directed in 


Ae CGE ee on 








=> tints Grereeneese RE SAE Ear eID 








in 

goiden moment for a poetiv heart. 
scene, and such was the hour—when, in a corner of 
ol a Avi I spied one of the fulrest pieces of na- 
s workmanship that ever crowned a poetic land- 


acape or met a poet's eye. The enclosed song was 
the work of my return home; and perhaps it but 
poorly answers what might have been expevted from 
such a scene.” Much to the mortification of Burns, 
however, the lady took no notice of either the letter 
or the song, although she ultimately displayed a 
high sense of the honour which the genius of the 
Poet had conferred on her. She died unmarried 
648, at the age of eighty-eight. 


"Twas even—the dewy fields were green, 
On every blade the pearls hang 

The zephyrs wanton’d round the bean, 
And bore its fragrant sweets alang: 

In every glen the mavis sang, 
All nature listening seem’d the while, 

Except where greenwood echoes rang, 
Amang the braes o’ Ballochmyle. 


With careless step I onward stray’d, 

My heart rejoiced in Nature a joy, 
When musing in a lonely glade, 

A muiden fai I chanced to spy ; 
Her look was like the spare de eye, 
a ue air oa N oe verna oaile, 

ection whisper’d, passing by, 

Bahold the lass o’ Ballochinyye ! 


Fair is the morn in flowery May, 
And sweet is night in autumn mild ; 
When roving through the garden gay, 
Or wandering in the lonely wild : 
But woman, Nature’s darling child ! 
There all her charms she does compile; 
Even there her other works are foul’ 
By the bonny lass o’ Ballochmyle, 


Oh! had she been a country maid, 

And I the happy country swain, 
Though shelter'd 1n the lowest shed 

t ever rose on Scotlund’s plain: 

Through weary winter’s wind and ie 

With joy with rapture, I would toil; 
And nightly to my bosom strain 

The bonny lass o’ Ballochmyle! 


Then pride might climb the ali r | 
Where fame and honours loft eines , | 

And thirst of gold sy tempt the deep, 
Or downward seek the Indian mine ; 

Give me the cot below are eri | 
To tend the flocks, or till the soil, 

And every day have joys divine 
With the bonny lass o’ Ballochmyle. 


THE BONNY BANKS OF AYR. 
Tcun—“ Roslin Castle.” 


fhe poet, says Professor Walker, having been on a 
visit to a family where he had on much elegant 
and social pleasure, and which he thought was 
never to be renewed, as he was about to depart for 
the West Indies, ‘“‘on his way home had to cross a 
wide stretch of solitary moor; and, depressed by the 
contrasted gloom of his prospects, the aspect of 
nature harmonised with his feelings. it was a lower- 
ing and heavy evening in autumn. The wind was 
up, and whistled through the rashes and long spear- 

which bent before it. The clouds were driv- 
ng across the sky; and cold pelting showers at 
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tutetvats added to cheertessneas 
of these dire in 
ag Under ee -<— this 


TE gloomy night is gathering fast, 
Lou rears the wild inoonstant blasts 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 

I see it driving o’er the plain ; 

The hunter now has left the moor, 
The scatter’d coveys meet secure ; 
While here I wander, prest with care, 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 


The Autumn mourns her ripening corn, 
By early Winter's ravage torn ; 

Across ber placid, azure sky, 

She sees the scowling tempest fly : 
Chill runs my blood to hear it rave— 

I think upon the stormy wave, 

Where many a dunger 1 must dare, 
Far from the bonny banks of Ayr. 


’Tis not the surging billow’s roar, 

‘Tis not that fatal, deadly shore ; 

Though death in every shape appear, 

The wretched have no more to fear ! 

But round my heurt the ties are bound, 

That heart tranapierced with many a wound ; 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear. 

To leave the bonny banks of Ayr. 


Farewell old Coila’s hills and dales, 

Her heathy moors and winding vales , 

The scenes where wretched fancy roves, 
Pursuing past pabapey loves! 

Farewell, my friends! farewell, my foes! 
My peace with these, my love with those— 
The bursting tears my heart declare ; 
Farewell the bonny banks of Ayr! 


THE BANKS OF DOON. 
FIRST VERSION. 


The following song relates to an incident in real life— 


an unhappy love-tale. The unfortunate heroine was 
a beautiful and accomplhshed woman, the daughte 
and heiress of a gentleman of fortune in Carrick. 
Having been deserted by her lovei, the son of a 
wealthy Wigtonshire proprietor, to whom she had 
born a child without the sanction of the Church, she 
is said to have died of a broken heart The poet 
composed a second version of this song in 1792, for 
the Scots Musical Museum ; but it lacks the pathos 
and simplicity of the present one. (See p. 149.) 


YE flowery banks o’ bonny Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fair ; 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ care! 


Thou ‘lt break my heart, thou bonny bird 
That sings upon the bough ; 

Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause luve was true, P 


Thou ‘It break my heart, thou bonny bird 
That sings beside thy mate ; 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist na o’ my fate. 


Aft hae I roved by bonny Doon, 
To see the woodbine twine ; 

And ilks bird sang 0’ its love, 
And sae did Io mine, 











fause luver staw 
But left the thorn wi’ me. 


Pl 
see | 


THE AMERICAN WAR. 
A FRAGMENT. 
Tons— Killiecrankie.” 


fhe following ballad was composed at a period when 
the poet’s political opinions had scarcely developed 
themselves, and when, as Dr Blair remarked, they 
stil] :‘smelt of the smithy” It is curious, however, 
asan illustration of the mode in which the rustic | 
mind is apt to view the most important mihtary and 
political matters. 


WHEN Guildford good our pilot stood, 
And did our helm thraw,? man, 

Ae night, at tea, began a plea, 

a in pense ae a ia 
en up they gat the maskin’-pat, 
And ih the sea did Pits * man ; 

And did nae less, in full Congress, 
Than quite refus: our law, man. 


Then through the lakes, Montgomery t takes, 
I wat he wasna slaw, man! 

Down Lowrie’s burn ¢ he took a turn, 
And Carleton did ca’, man : 

But yet, what-reck, he, at Quebec, 
Montgomery-like § did fa’, man: 

Wi?’ sword in hand, before his band, 
Amang his en’mies a’, man. 


Poor Tammy Gage, within a cage, 
Was kept at Boston ha’, man ; || 

Till Wille Howe took o’er the knowe 
For Philadelphia, man ; 

Wi’ sword and gun he thought a sin 
Guid Christian bluid to draw, man ; 

But at New York, wi’ knife and fork, 
Sir-loin he hackéd sma’, man. 


Bu e gaed up, like spur and whip, 
Ti Fraser brave did fa’, man; 
Then lost his way, ae musty day, 

In Saratoga shaw,® man.** 
Cornwallis fought as long ’s he dought,® 
And did the buckskins claw, man; 
But Clinton's glaive frae rust to save, 

He hung it to the wa’, man. 





Then Montague, and Guildford too, 
Began to fear a fa’, man; 
And Sackville doure,” wha stood the stoure,® 
The German chief to thraw,® man ; | 
1 Stole. 3 Turn. 8 Tea-pot 
4 Throw 5’ Wood 6 Could. 
7 Stubborn. § Dust. 9 Thwart. 


* The English Parliament having imposed an excise 
duty upon tea imported into N’ America, the East 
India O.mpany sent several ships laden with that ar- 
ticle to Boston; but, on their arrival, the natives 
went on board by force of arms, and emptied all the 
tea into the sea 

+ General Montgomery invaded Canada in 1775, and 
took Montreal, the British general, Sir Guy Carleton, 
retiring before him 

A pseudonym for the 8t Lawrence. 
A compliment to the poel’s patrons, the Mont- 
are eet: to Ge 1 Gage’s being besieged in 
usion neral Gage’s ege 
Beton by General Washington. 

@ Altuding to an inroad made by Howe, when a 
large number of cattle was destroyed. 

** An aliuston to the surrender of General Burgoyne’s 
wrmy at Saratoga 
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| him out of office in December 1783. 
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igs ‘emp te Rc SPASTIC SNLES, STEIN TRS HRCI RS 
For Paddy Burke, like ony Turk, 
Nae mercy had at a’, man; 
And Charlie Fox threw by the box, 
And loosed his tinkler jaw,* man. + 


Then Rockingham took up the game, 
Till death did on him ca’ man; 
‘When Shelburne meek held up his cheek, 
Conform to gospel law, man ; 
Saint Stephen’s boys wi’ jarring noise, 
They did his measures thraw, man, 
For North and Fox united stocks, 
And bore him to the wa’, man 


Then clubs and hearts were Charlie’s cartes, 
He swept the stakes awa’, man, 

Till the diamond’s ace, of Indian race, 

him a sair faux pas, man ; t 

The Saxon lads, wi’ loud placads,! 
On Chatham’s boy did ca’, man ; 

And Scotland drew her pipe, and blew, 
“Up, Willie, waur ® them a’, man ! 


Behind the throne then Grenville ’s gone, 
A secret word or twa, man ; 

While slee Dundas aroused the class 
Be-north the Roman wa’, man : 

And Chatham’s wraith,’ in heavenly graith, 
(Inspiréd Bardies saw, man ;) 

Wi’ kindling eyes cried, ‘‘ Willie, rise !” 
‘Would I hae fear'd them a’, man?” 


But, word and blow, N orth, Fox, and Oo., 
Gowff’d 4 Wilhe like a ba’, man, 

Till Suthrons raise, and coost® their claes 
Behind him in a raw, man; 

And Caledon threw by the drone, 
And did her whittle © draw, man ; 

And swoor fu’ rude, through dirt and bluid, 
To make it guid in law, man. 


e e ® e ° ® 


THE BIRKS OF ABERFELDY. 
Tune—‘' The Birks of Aberfeldy ” 


The poet tells us he composed this sors on a visit 
wich he paid to the beautiful falls of Moness, at 
mehr in Peithshire, while on his way to Inver. , 
ness. The afr is old and sprightly 


BONNY lassie, will ye go 
Will ye go, will ye g0 5 


Bonny lassie, will ye 
To the birks’ of Aberfeldy ? 


Now simmer blinks® on flowery braes, 

And o’er the crystal streamlet plays ; 

Come, let us spend the = as days 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 


While o’er their heads the hazels hing, 
The little birdies blithely sing, 
Or lightly flit on wanton wing 

In the birks of Aberfeldy. 


The braes ascend, like lofty wa’s, 
The foaming stream deep-roaring fa’s, 


hrase a te 
roperly refers to 
Pp. p per bot od, 

7 Birches—Birch-wood. 


1 Cheers 2 Beat. 
¢ Knocked him about. The 


the e of golf. 
‘Knife. * 
8 Glances. 


* Free-spoken tongue. Tinkers are proverbial fe 
their power of speech. 

¢ By the union of Lord North and Mr Fox, in 1783, 
the heads of the celebrated coalition, Lord Shelburne 
was compelled to resign 

¢ An allusion to Mr Fox’s India Bill, which threw 
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O'erhang wi’ nt spreading shaws,? | Her house sae bien,! her curch* sae dlenm, 
The birks of Aberfeldy. I wat she is a dainty chucky ; # 
: And cheerlie blinks the ingle-gieed ¢ 
The hoary cliffs are crown’d wi’ flowers, Of Lady Ontie, honest Lucky ! 
White o’er the linus the burnie pours, ; 
And rising, weets wi’ misty showers Lady Onlie, honest Lucky, | 
The inks of Aberfeldy. Brews guid ale at shore o’ Bucky ; 
I wish her sale for her guid ale, 
Let Fortune’s gifts at random flee, The heat on a’ the shore o’ Bucky. 


They ne’er shall draw a wish frae me, 
Supremely blest wi’ love and thee, 
n the birks of Aberfeldy. 





BLITHE WAS SHE, 
Toung—‘ Andrew and his Catty Gun.” 


Phe heroine of this song was Miss Euphemia Murray 0. 
Lintrose, 4 prey young creature of eighteen, and 
already distinguished by the appellation of ‘The 
Flower of Strathmore.” The poet met her while on 
a visit to the house of her uncle, Sir William Mur- 
ray of Ochtertyre, and seems to have been charmed 


THE BONNY LASS OF ALBANY. 
Tuxs—‘' Mary’s Dream.” 


‘6 The following song,” says Chambers, ‘is printed from 





& manuscript book in Burus's hand-writing, in the 
possess of Mr B. Nightingale of London.” The 
1eroine was the natural daughter of Prince Charlies 


Edward, by Clementina Walkinshaw, with whom, it 


is well-known, he lived for many years. The Prince 
afterwards caused her to be legitimated by a deed of 
ane paiement of Paris in 1787, and styled her the 
Duchess of Albany. 


My heart is wae, and unco wae, ? 
To think upon the raging sea 


That roars between her ens green 
And the bonny Lass of fines 


by her beauty and affability. She subsequently be- 
came the wife of Mr Smythe of Methven, one of the 
judges of the Court of Session. 


ButtHE, blithe, and merry was she, 
Blithe was she butt and ben ;5 
Blithe by the banks of Earn, 

And blithe in Glenturit glen. 


By Auchtertyre grows the aik,® 

On Yurrow banks the birken shaw ; 7 
But Phemie was a bonnier lass 

Than braes o’ Yarrow ever saw. 


Her looks were like a flower in May, 
Her smile was like a simmer morn ; 
She trippéd by the banks of Earn, 
As light ’s a bird upon a thorn. 


Her bonny face it was as meek 
As ony lamb upon a lea ; 

The evening sun was ne’er sae sweet, 
As was the blink o’ Phemie’s ee. 


The Highland hills I’ve wander’d wide, 
And o’er the Lowlands I hae been ; 
But Phemie was the blithest lnss 
That ever tred the dewy green. 


This lovely maid ’s of royal blood 
That ruléd Albion’s kingdoms three, 
But oh, alas! for her bonny face, 
They ’ve wrang’d the Lass of Albany. 


In the rolling tide of spreading Clyde 
There sits an isle of high degree, 
And a town of fame w ney name 
Should grave the Lass of Albany. 


But there ’s a youth, a witless youth, 
That fills the place where she should be; 
We'll send him o’er to his native shore, 
And bring our ain sweet Albany. 


Alas the day, and wo the day, 

A false usurper wan the gree 4 

Who now commands the towers and lands— 
The royal right of Albany. 


We'll daily pray, we'll nightly pra 

On bended knees most fervently, = 
time may come, with eee drum, 
‘We'll welcome hame fair Al Je 





BONNY DUNDEE 
Tuss—‘‘ Bonny Dundee.” 


This song appeared in the first volume of the Museum, 
The second verse alone is Burns's, the first having 
been taken from a very old homely ditty. 


Ou, whare did yeget that hauver’-meal hannock ? 
Oh, silly blind body, oh, dinna ye wee? 
a pF tray bit eng a debra de er ie, 
tween Saint Johnston anc bonny Dandee. 
Oh gin I saw the laddie that gne me’t! 
Aft has he doudled® me upon his knee ; 
May Heaven protect my bonny Scots laddie, 
And send him safe hame to his baby and me! 


My blessin’s upon thy sweet wee lippie, 
My blessin ’s upon thy benny scbveni 
Thy smiles are sae like my blithe sodger laddie, 
ou 's aye be dearer and desrer te me! 
But T ‘Tl big a bower on hae bonny barks, 


LADY ONLIE. 
Tons—‘‘ Ruffian’s Rant.” 
Phis is an old song improved by Burns for the Mamaum. 


A’ THE lads o’ Thorniebank, 

‘When they gae to the shure 0’ Bucky, 
They 7 step in and tak a pint 
i? Lady Onlie, honest Lucky !5 








Where Tay rins wimplin’ by sae clear ; 
Lady Onlie, honest Lucky, And I'll cleed thee in the tartan sae fine, 
Brews guid ale at shore o’ Bucky ; And mak thee a man like thy daddie dear. 
I wish her salo for her guid ale, eer wees : 
abe Need a ®: ein enor’ ©: PUNT: 2 Kerchief—a covering for the head. 
pT ora rs, en 3 ee 
4 Busikhaven b Goodwife. - ” a) Oat. aie ala 9 Dendlea, ' 
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THE JOYFUL WIDOWER. 
Town-—““< Magey Lauder.” 


{ MARRIED with a scolding wife, 
The fourteenth of November ; 

She made me weary of my life 
By one unruly member. 

Long did I bear the heavy yoke, 
And many griefs attended ; 
But, to my comfort be it ke, 
Now, now her life is ended. 


We lived full one-and-twenty years 
As man and wife together ; 
At length from me her course she steer’d, 
And ’s gone I know not whither: 
Would I could guess, I do profess, 
I speak, and do not flatter. 
Of all the women in the world, 
I never could come at her. 


Her body is bestowéd well, 
A handsome grave does hide her ; 
But sure her soul is not w hell, 
The deil could ne’er avide her, 
I rather think she is aloft, 
And imitating thunder ; 
For why, methinks I hear her voioe 
Tearing the clouds asunder. 


A ROSEBUD BY MY EARLY WALK. 
Toxa—‘' The Tosebud ” 


This song was composed in honour of the young lady 
te whom the poct addressed the lines teginning, 
+‘ Beauteous rosebud, young and Bey. She was Miss 
Jenny Cruikshank, daughter of Mr William Cruik- 
shank, one of the masters of the High School of Edin- 
burgh, a friend of Burna’s, and at whose house he 
resided during one of his visits to the metropolis. 
Being a proficient in musto, the young lady appears to 
have charmed the poet by her skill in that art. She 
subsecjuently became the wife of a Mr Henderson, a 
legal practitioner in Jedburgh. 


A ROSEBUD by my early walk, 
Adown a corn-encloséd bawk,1 
Sae gently bent its thorny stalk, 
All on a dewy morning. 
Ere twice the shades o’ dawn are fled, 
In a’ its crimson glory spread 
And drooping rich the dewy head, 
It scents the early morning. 


Within the bush, her covert nest 

A little linnet fondly prest, 

The dew sat chilly on her breast 
Sae early in the Orne: 

She soon shall see her tender brood, 

The pride, the pleasure o’ the wood, 

Amang the fresh green leaves bedew’'d, 
Awake the early morning. 


So thou, dear bird, young Jenny fair! 


On trembling string, or vocal air, 
Shall sweetly pay the tender care 
That tends thy early morning. 


So thou, sweet rosebud, young and 

Shalt beauteous blaze upon tive rea a 

And bless the parent’s evening ray 
That watch'd thy early moining. 


CemgRaSON. GmPEEMe EEN 


1 An open space in a cornfield. 





BRAVING ANGRY WINTER’S STORMS, 
Tuns—‘' Neil Gow’s Lamentation for Abercairny.” 


Phe two following songs were written in praise of Misa 
oat et Chalinera, a relative of the peet’s frien 
Mr Gavin Hamilton. Burns first became acquaint 
with the young lady at the house of Dr Blacklock; 
and being ofa quiet, amiable disposition, and pos 
sessed of that “excellent thing in peers delight- 
ful voice, she appears to have left an abi impres- 
sion on the heart of the susceptible poet, who calted 
her ‘‘one of the most accomplished of women,” ard 
teaneney spoke of her with more than common 
warmth. 


WHERE, braving angry Winter’s atorms, 
The lofty Ochils rise, 

Far in their shade my Peggy’s charms 
First blest my wondermg eyes ; 

As one who by some savage stream, 
A lonely gem surveys, 

Astonish’d, doubly marks its beam, 
With art’s most polish’d blaze. 


Blest be the wild sequester’d shade, 
And blest the day and hour, 

Where Peggy’s charms I first survey’d, 
When first I felt their power ! 

The tyrant Death, with shea control, 
May seize my fleeting breath ; 

But tearing Peggy from my soul 
Must be a stronger deuth. 





MY PEGGY’S FACE. 
Towa—‘“ My Peggy's Face.” 


My Peggy’s face, my Peggy's form, 
The frost of hermit age might warm ; 
My bis cAelbab beg my Peggy's mind, 
Might o the first of humankind, 
I love my Peguy's angel air, 

Her face so truly, heavenly fair, 

Her native grace so void of art, 

But [ adore my Peggy’s heart. 


The lily’s hue, the rose’s dye, 

The kindling lvatre of an eye; 
Who but owns vheir io sway ! 
Who but knows they a i decay ! 
The tender thrill, the pitying tear, 
The ee ose, nobly dear, 
The gentle look, ¢ 


at rage disarms— 
These are all Sar cinreal chante: 


THE BANKS OF THE DEVON. 
Tows—‘' Bhanarach dhonn a chruidh.” 





“These verses,” says Burns, in his notea in the 


usical Museum, ‘‘were composed on a charming 

rl, Miss Charlotte Hamilton, who is now married to 

ames M Adair, physician. She is sister to my 
worthy friend, Gavin Hamilton of Mauchiine, aad 
was born on the banks of the Ayr; but was, at the 
time I wrote these lines, residing at Harvieston, in 
Clackmannanshire, en the romantic banks of the 
little river Devon.” The poet, it has been said, 
wished to be something more than a mere admirer of 
this young lady; but 

‘‘ Meg was deaf aa Ailsa Craig ;” 


for the music of his lyre ap) cars to have fallen on 
ears that would not charm. 


How pleasant the banks of the clear-winding 


Devon, 
With green-spreading bushes, and flowers 
blooming fair ! 
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But the bonnigss dower on the benks of the | Untie these bands from off oiy hands, 











Devon And bring to me my sword 
Was once s sweet bud on the braes of the there ‘s no a man in all Scotland 
Ayr. But I'll brave him at a word. 
Mild be the sun on this sweet-blushing flower, I've hved a life of sturt and strife; 
In the &, morn, as 1t bathes in the dew! I die by treacherie 
And gentle the fall of the soft vernal shower, | It burns my heart I must depart 
That steals on the evening each leaf to renew, And not aveng&d be 
Oh the dear blossom, ye orient breezes a 
With chill hoary wing, as ye usher the dawn! Aide beach eae bright. 





And far be thou distant, thou 1e)-tile, that seizes 
The verdure and pnde of the garden and lawn! a: ral ar eee 


Let Bourbon exult in his gay gilded lhes, 
And England, triumphant, display her proud 


rose 
A fairer than either adorns the green valleys | 
Where Devon, sweet Devon, meandeing flows. | WHISTLE, AND I’LL COME TO YOU, 


MY LAD 
This version of an old fragment the poet com fou 


the second volume of the Museum, but he afterwards 
altered and extended it fo. Thomson s collection. 





MACPHERSON’S FAREWELL & 
oun— ‘M Pherson’s Rant ” Ou, whistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad 
. Oh, whistle, and I’ll come to you my lad’ 
meen ae Petr peers ae te — a. Though father and mother should baith gae mad, 
3 
an i min with etrange tenaclt 7 wan dea males Oh, whistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad. 
e et as an improvement OF a we nown oO 
ditty’ entitled “ Macpherson’s Lament,” and which is | Come down the back stairs when ye come to 
eaid to have been written by a Highland freebooter a court me, 
night or two before his execution As this heio’s |! Come down the back stairs when ye come to 
history contains some elements of interest, we bor- court me, 


row the following account of him from Mi Robert | Come down the back stairs and let naebody see, 


Chambetss recent edition of the ts works — 
‘James Macpherson was a noted Paighland free- And come as ye werena coming to me, 


booter of uncommon personal strength, and an exe 

cellent performer on the violin After holding the 

counties of Aberdeen Banff, and Moray in fear for 

othe Sal of Tie and ila etre the aber of 
e Ear an re the sherifl o 

Banffshire, (November 7, 1700,) along with certain STAY, MY CHARMER 

gipsies who been taken in his ip port In the Tuxe—‘' An Gille dubh ciar dhubh ” 

pron while he lay under sentence of death he com 

posed a song and an appropriate air, the forme! com- = ray, my chaimer, can you leave me? 


= thus = bie eins aw uel, saad to cspacals me! 
ve spent my time in 11oting ell you know how much you grieve me; 
a eee Gruel charmer, ow you go? 
e as pillage e 
And fell to shame Mt length Cruel charmer, you go’ 


But dantonly, and wantonly, 


And rantingly I ll gae By my love so ill requited , 
I'll play a cane, and dance it roun’ By the faith you fondly plighted , 
Beneath the gallows tree By the pene? of lovers shghted , 
When brought to the place of execution on the Gal Do not, do not leave me so! 
lows-hill of Banff, (Nov 1 yh played the tune on Do not, do not leave mie so! 
his violin, and then asked if any fricnd was piesent 


who would accept the instrument as a gift at his 

hands No one coming forward he indignantly bioke a 

the violin on his knee, and thr-w away the fiag- 

mentd, after which he submitted to his fute The 

traditionary accounts of Macpherson’s immense STRATHALLAN’S LAMINT 

prowess are justified by his sword, which is still pre- 

served in Duft House, at Banff, and is an implement | William, fourth Viscount of Strathallan whom the poet 
of great length and weight—as well as by his bone celebrates in these lines fell on the iebel sile af 
which were found a few years ago, and were allow Culloden n 1746 ~The poet perhaps ignorant of this 
by all who saw them to be much stronge: than the | fact speaks of him as having survived the battle, 


bones of ordinary men ” and fled for safety to some mountain fastness 
THICKEST night, o’erhang my dwelling! 
i by ye, Cuneo aare end tone, Howling tempests, o’er me rave! . 
Macpherson’s time will not be long Turbid a wintry swelling. 
On yonder gullows-tree Stall surround my lonely cave! 
Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, stal streamlets gently flowing 
Sac dauntingly gaed he, usy haunts of base mankind, 
He play'd a spring, and danced 1t .ound, Weatern breezes softly blowing, 
Below the gallows-tree. Suit not my distracted min 
Oh! what is death but parting breath ?— In the cause of nght e d, 
On mony a bloody plain Wrongs injurious to redress, 
T’ve dared hus face, and 1n tins place Hounon: s war we stro igly waged, 


I scorn hmm yet again ' But the heavens d success 





and 
Farewell Peace, and farewell § 
Farewell flattering man’s regard ! 


BRuin’s wheel has driven o'er us, 
Not a hope that dare attend, 
The wide world is all before us— 

But a world without a friend! 





THE YOUNG HIGHLAND ROVER. 


Tonz—'‘‘ Morag ” 


Loup blaw the frosty breezes, 
The snaw the mountains cover; 
Like winter on me seizes, 
Since my young Highland rover 
Far wanders nations over. 
Where’er he go, where’er he stray, 
May Heaven be his warden ; 
Return him safe to fair Strathspey, 
And bonny Oastle-Gordon ! 


The trees now naked groaning, 
Shall soon wi’ leaves be hinging, 
The birdies dowie! moaning, 
Shall a’ he blithely singing, 
And every flowe1 be springing. 
Sae I'll rejoice the lee-lang day, 
When by his mighty warden 
My youth’s return d to fair Strathspey, 
And bonny Castle-Go1don. 





RAVING WINDS AROUND HER 
BLOWING. 


Tonz—“ Macgrego. of Ruara’s Lament ” 


oe | nc these verses,’ says Burns, “‘on Miss 
Isabella M‘Leod of Raasay, alluding to her feelings 
on the death of her sister, and the still more melan- 
choly death of her sister's husband, the late Earl of 
Loudon, who shot himself out of sheer heartbreak ag 
some mortification he suffered from the deranged 
state of his finances ” 


RAVING winds around her blowing, 
Yellow leaves the woodlands strowing, 
By a rive1 hoarsely roaring, 

Is wbella stiay’d deploring :— 

** Farewell hours that late did measure 
Sunshine days of joy and pleasure ; 
Hail thou gloomy mght of sorrow, 
Cheerless mght that knows no morrow! 


**O’er the past too fondly wandering, 
On the hopeless future pondering ; 
ale Grief my life-blood freezes, 
Fell Despair my fancy seizes. 

Life, thou soul of every blessing, 
Losd to Misery most distressing, 

Oh, how gladly I’d resign thee, 

And to dark oblivion jom thee!” 





MUSING ON THE ROARING OCEAN. 
Tuxe--"‘Druimion Dubh.” 


"1 co 
compliment to a Mrs Maclachlan, whose husband was 
an officer in the East Indies.’ 


= ~ t Sadly 








sed these verses,” says the poet, ‘out of 


ray 


Mustxa on the ocean 
Which divides my love and me; 
ing Heaven in warm d 
For his weal where’er he be. 


ae and Fear’s alternate billow 
ielding late to Nature’s law ; 


Whispering spirits round my pillow 
Talk of him that’s far awa’, 


Ye whom sorrow never wounded, 
Ye who neve: shed a tear, 

Care-untroubled, joy-surrounded, 
Gaudy Day to you is dear. 

Gentle Night, do thou befriend me; 
Downy Sleep, the curtain draw; 

Spirits kind, again attend me,— 
Talk of him that’s far awa’ ! 


ey 


BONNY PEGGY ALISON. 
Tons—'‘‘ Braes o' Balquhidder ” 


The heroine of this song is thought to have been the 


‘sMontgomery s Peggy” of the song of that name, 
the subject of othe: songs, and the object of many 
mionths fruitless wooing 


I’xu kiss thee yet, yet, 

And I'll kiss thee o’er again ; 
And I'll kiss thee yet, yet, 

My bonny Peggy Alison ! 


Ik care and fear, when thou art near, 
I ever mair defy them, O; 

Young kings upon their hansel?! throne 
Are nue sae blest as Iam, O! 


When in my arms, wi’ #’ thy charms, 
I clasp my countless treasure, O, 

I seek nue mar o’ Heaven to share, 
Than sic a moment's pleasure, O! 


And by thy een, sae bonny blue, 
I swear I’m thine for ever, O!— 
And on thy lips I seal my vow, 
And break it shall I never, O! 





THE CHEVALIER'S LAMENT. 
Tuxs—‘‘ Captain O’Kean ” 


# Yesterday,” wiote Burus to his friend Oleghorn, “as 


I was riding through a tract of melancholy, joyless 
moors, between Galloway and Ayrshire, 1t being Sun- 
day, I turned my thoughts to psalms, and hymns and 
Fee songs, and your favourite air, ‘Captain 

Kean,’ coming at length into my head, I tried 
these words to it I am tolerably pleased with the 
veises , but as I have card a sketch of the tune, I 
leave it with you to try if they suit the measure of 
the music” Cleghorn answered that the words de- 
lighted him, and fitted the tune exactly “I wish,” 
added he, ‘‘that you would send me a verse or two 
more ; and, if you have no objection, I would have 
it in the Jacobite style. Suppose it should be sung 
after the fatal field of Culloden, by the unfoitunate 
Charles.” The poet took hia friend’s advice, and in- 
fused a Jacobite spirit into the first verse as well as 
the second. 


THE small birds rejoice in the green leaves re- 


turning, 
The murmuring streamlet winds through the 


vale ; 
The hawthorn trees blow, in the dew of the 


morning, 
And wild scatter’d cowslips bedeck the green 
e: 





1 New-won 
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oe hse Ca ve Daeee cay Aen oe nee OH, WERE I ON PARNASSUS’ HILL 
While the lingering moments are number'd by Tums—'‘ My love is lost to me.” 
oare 
: : ee : This song was also produced in honour of Mrs B 
N flowers gaily springing, nor birds sweetly =i tly before ahe ok u her reidence at Milsiand 
9 A e ast poet’ . t it v nm cOm- 
an soothe the sad bosom of joyless despair. posed Fnile he wa one day gusing towards the hilt 
of Corsincon, at the head of Nithsdale, and beyond 
The deed that I dared, could it merit their hal ea ary Ey bonsiy Canes was the qaict vale 
malice, 
A king, and a father, to place on his throne? Ou, were I on Parnaseus’ hill! 
His ae are these hills, and his right sre these Or had of Helicon my fill; 
valleys 











’ That I might catch poetic skill 
wee the wild beasts find shelter, but I can To sing how dear I love thee. 
nda nove : : But Nith maun be my Muse’s well, 
But ’tis not my sufferings thus wretched,— My Muse maun be thy bonny sel; 
forlorn, ; . On Corsinoon Ill glower? and spell, 
My brave gallant friends! ‘tis your ruin I And write how dear I love thee. 
mourn ; 
Your deeds proved so loyal in hot bloody Then come, sweet Muse, inspire my lay! 
trial— For a’ the lee-lang simmer'’s day 
Alas! can I make you no sweeter return ? I couldna sing, I couldna say, 
How much, how dear, I love thee. 
IT see thee dancing o’er the green, 
Thy waist sae jimp,! thy limbs sae clean, 
Thy tempting lips, thy roguish een — 


y heaven and earth I love thee! 
OF A’ THE AIRTS THE WIND CAN BLAW. By night, by day, a-field, at hame, 


Tounz—‘ Miss Admiral Gordon’s Strathspey.” And pond eee aig ciety et 
“JT composed this song,” says the poet, ‘out of com- I onty live to love thee. 
pliment to Mrs Burns, during our honeymoon,” Though I were doom’d to wander on 
: : F Beyond the sea, beyond the aun, 

OF » the airts the wind can blaw, Till my last weary sand was run; 

I dearly like the west, Till then—and then Id love thee. 
For there the bonny lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo’e best : 


There wild woods grow, and rivers row,} ees 
- ae mony a ry peuvent 3, fight 
ut day and night, my fancy’s fli ; Ps 
Tune—‘' Killiecrankie.” 


T see her in the dewy flowers, The poet's brother, Gilbert Burns, gives the following 
I see her sweet and fair : account of the n of this ballad .—‘'When Mr 
I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, Cunninghame of Enterkin came to his estate, two 
I hear her charm the air: ‘mansion-houses on it, Enterkin and Annbank, were 
There ’s not a bonny flower that springs oe oan speeersy th phar ae year meee 
e e , he e 
By fountain, shaw,” or green, erections made on the banks of the Ayr, tastefully 
There ’s uot a bonny bird that sings, decorated with shrubs and fiowers, for a supper and 
But minds me o’ my Jean.* ball, to which most of the respectable families in the 


county were invited. It was a novelty in the county, 
and attracted much notice A dissolution of parlia- 
1 Roll 2 Wood. ment was soon expected, and this festivity was 

thought to be an introduction to a canvass for repre- 
senting the county. Several other candidates were 





Se oR me 


# The two following stansas were written some bee 
afterwards, by Mr John Hamilton, music-seller, Edin- 





1 3 3 ‘ 
bergh, and from their « ity and beauty are really Stare. euall Well-shaped, 
worthy of forming the c to this Ane sang’ - SS — 

and Reid, booksellers, Glasgow, and have sometime 
45 Oh, blaw, ye westlin’ winds, blaw saft | been printed as the poet's :— 
Amang the leafy trees, 
‘Wi’ balmy gale, frae hill and dale, ‘‘ Upon the banks o’ flowing Clyde 
Bring hame the laden bees ; he iassies busk } them braw ; 
And bring the lassie back to me But when their best they hae put on, 
That's aye sae neat and clean ; My Jeanie dings? them a’ : 
Ae smile o’ her wad banish care, In hamely weeds she tar exceeds 
Bee charming is my Jean. The fairest o’ the town , 
Baith sage and gay confess it sae, 
«¢ ‘What sighs and vows amang the knowes Though drest in russet gown. 
9 
Pape bs Pepys — ‘eS part, ‘¢ The gamesome lamb, that sucks {te dam, 
That night she gaed awa’ | Pecear etary et naeEk be; 
The powers aboon can only ken, e has nae faut, (if sic ye ca’t,) 
aS Some Se eee tre egernp dal aeateat hue, 
’ 
That nane can be sae dear to me te like ay ehtntod Gon, 


Th 
As my sweet lovely Jean!” Im shape end air nane can compare 


WY! my sweet lovely dean.” 
The two following were also written as an addition ae ea eciaaatiacnceacas 
se this rong by Mr William Reld, of the firm of Brash 1 Dress. 2 Excels. 


= 
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i NT see 


en of, pertiouierly dir John Whitefoord, then re- 
cEiingat Cloneaird, commonly pronounced Glencaird, 
and Boswell, the well-known Sem ap of Dr 
Johnson. The political views of this festive assem- 


bluge, which are alluded to in the ballad. if they ever | 
unning- 


existed, were, however, laid uside, as Mr © 
hame did not canvass the county.” 


Ou, wha will to Saint Stephen’s house, 
To do our errands there, man? 

Oh, wha will to Saint Stephen’s housa, 
O' th’ merry lads of Ayr, man? 

Dr will we send a man-o’-law ? 
Or will we send a sodger? 

Or him wha led o’er Scotland a’ 
The meikle! Ursa-Major? 


Come, will ye court u noble lord, 
Or buy a score o” lairds, man? 
for worth and honour pawn their word, 
Their vote shall be Glencaird’s, man? 
Ane gies them coin, ane gies them wine, 
Anuither yies them clatter ; ? 
Annbayk, wha guese’d the ladies’ taste, 
He gies a Féte Champétre. 


When Love and Beauty heard the news, 
‘The guy greenwuods amang, man; 


Where gathering flowers and busking® bowers, 


They heurd the blac«xbird’s sang, man; 
A vow, they seal’d it with a kiss, 

Sir Politics to fetter, 
As theirs alone, the patent-bliss, 

To hold a Féte Champétre. 


Then mounted Mirth, on gleesome wing, 
ye tee cesT aha Le — man ; 
wimp cryatel spring, 
Tik glen and shaw‘ she knew, man: 
She summon’d every social sprite, 
That sports by wood or water, 
On the bonny banks of Ayr to meet, 
And keep this Féte Champétre. 


Cauld Boreas, wi’ his boisterous crew, 
Were bound to stakes like kye,5 man; 
And Cynthia’s car, o’ silver fu’, 
Olumb up the ay sky, man : 
Reflected beans dwell in the streams, 
Or down the current shatter ; 
The western breeze steals through the trees 
To view this Féte Champétre. 


How many a robe sae gaily floats! 
What sparkling jewels glance, man ! 
To Harmony’s auch i 
As moves the dance, man. 


r, 
on met, at Adam’s yett,® 
To nold their Féte Champétre. 


When Politics came there, to mix 
And make his ether-stane, man ! 
Ale circled round the magic ground, 
But entrance found he nane, man :* 
He blush’d for shame, he quat bis name, 
Foraware it, every letter, 
Wi’ humble prayer to join and share 





| How languid the scenes, late so sprigh 


Saceueean mien ceenind 





THE DAY RETURNGE 
Teun—‘*‘ Seventh of Neveather.” 


Im a letter to Mias Chalmers, an intimate female friend 
of the poet's, he suys regurding this song :—“‘One of 
the most tolerable things I huve done for some time 
is these two stanzas I made to an alr a musical gen- 
Glenriddel] oauposed for te saniversary of Ria 

enr’ e snniv 
wedding day.” 


THE par returus, my bosom burns, 
The blissful day we twa did meet, 
Though winter wild in tempest tail’d, 
Ne’er summer sun was half sae sweet. 
Than a’ the pride that loads the tide, 
And crosses o'er the sultry line; 
Than kingly robes, than crowns and globes, 
Heaven gave me more—it made thee mine { 


While day and night can bring delight, 
Or nature aught of pleasure give, 
While joys above my mind can move, 
For thee, and thee alone, I live! 
When that grim foe uf life below 
Comes in between to make us part, 
The iron hand that breaks our band 
It breaks my bliss—it breaks my heart. 


ee 


THE DISCREET HINT. 


“ when your mither is frae hame, 
May I but be sae bauld 

As come to your bower window, 
And creep in frae the cauld ? 

As come to your bower window, 
And when its cauld and wat, 

‘Warm me in thy fair bosom — 
Sweet lass, may I do that?” 


‘** Young man, gin ye should be sae kind, 
When our gudewife’s frae hame, 

As come to my bower window, 
Whare I am laid my lane, 

To warm thee in my bosom,— 
Tak tent,! I°ll tell thee what, 

The way to me lies through the kirk— 
Young man, do ye hear that?” 


THE LAZY MIST. 
Tons—‘‘ Here's u health to my true love.” 


THE lazy mist hangs from the brow of the hill, 
Concealing the course of the eapplatbabase | rill! 


» &p- 
As Autumn to Winter resigns the pale year. 
The forests are leafless, the meadows are brown, 
And all the gay foppery of Summer is flown : 


Apart let me wander, let me muse, 
How quick Time is flying, how keen Fate pur 
sues ! 


How long T have lived—but how much lived in | 
vain ! 
How little of hfe’s scanty span may remain! 


* ‘Alluding to a superstition,” says Chambers, What aspects ok1 Time, in his progress, haa 


This festive Féte Champéire. 
1 Great. 3 Talk. 3 Dressing. 
¢ Wood. 6 Cattle. 6 Gate. 
“hich adders as forming ann from 
their tertain little annular a or aecaced 


slouriag, which are occasionally fonad, and the real 
eee is supposed by antiquaries £0 be Drvidi- 


\ 


Worn ; 
What ties, cruel Fate in my bosom has torn! 





4 Heed. 


a 
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semaine exfeiphedrpsacchyi la testament Sram lann ant it pe gfe oe EIEIO 
How or wate, til] ont ¢ is gain’d! 
And ward how weaken’d, darken’d, MY BONNY MARY. 
Thisiite nét worth having with all it can give— Tvne—'‘ Go fetch to me a pint ¢ wine.” 
Por something beyond it poor man sure must The first four lines of this song are from an old tating 
live. composed in 1686, by Alexander Lealy of in, oe 
Doveran side, grandfather to the cel ed Aret 
es sess bishop Sharpe— the rest are Burns's. 
I HAE A WIFE O’ MY AIN. Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine, 
Toxe—‘‘ Naebody.” And fill it in a silver tassie, 
the folluwing sprightly lines were written shortly after That I may drink, before I go, 
Le) ° 
the poet tad solcomied home his wife to his new A service to my bonny lassie 5 


The boat rocks at the pier o’ Leith ; 
house on the farm of Ellisland—the first winter he | Fu’ lond the wind blaws frao the f 
erry 3 
“ which he has described as the happiest of The ship rides by the Berwick-law, 


i win a wife my ain And I maun leave my bonny Mary. 
T’ll partake wi’ naebody ; 


The trumpets sound, the banners fiy, 
Tl tak cuckold frae nane, The litter 
: glittering spears are rankéd ready 3 
I of gie henge to naebody. The shouts o’ war are heard afar, iad 
se tar dl sag Se The battle closes thick and bloody; 
I aa cae ne ri i v3 But. its a the roar 0’ sea oF hore 
: naeth make me langer wis ITy; 
I'll borrow frae naebody. Nor shout o’ war that’s heard afar— , 
I am nacbody’s lord— It's leaving thee, my bonny Mary. 
I'll be slave to naebody ; 
I ane _ cae eros body 
unta | frae nae 5 aceiinis 
I'll be merry and free, ; 
I'll be sad for naebody ; 
Mit ces te casbode, MY HEART WAS ANCE AS BLITHE 
AND FREE, 
i Toxs—‘ To the weavers gin ye go.” 
The chorus of this song is taken from a old 
Surns has nae a pean and tune eee the production ofthe poet - 
which had often thrilled through his soul; and in My heart was ance as blithe and free 
vommunicating it to his frend George Thomson, As simmer days were ! 
he profease: to have recovered it from an old man's B bonny. y lin’ ang; 
singing; and exclaimed regarding it—‘ Light be the ut a bonny westlin’ weaver lad 
turf on LD eer of the sesven- ioe ired poet wie Has gart me change my sang. 
com rious fragm " A P 
fa iorwever, that the post was indulging lo a little To the weavers gin ye go, fair maids, 
eligi on the mubiecs and = t the os. , i vied gin ye gO ; 
song was his own composition. e second an e* you rig gang ne er at night, 
See ueead a dcbe, the happy days of youth— To the weavers gin ye go. 
SHOULD auld acquaintance be forgot, My mither sent me to the town, 
And never bee ht to min’? ie ho warp? a plaiden wab ; ’ 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, But the weary, weary warpin’ ot 
And days o’ lang syne? Has gart‘ me sigh and sab. 
For auld lang syne, my dear, A bonny westlin’ weaver lad 
For auld lang syne, Sat working at his loom ; 
wee or; J lane a cae yet He took my heart as wi’ a net, 
In every knot and thrum.® 
We twa hae run about the braes, 
And pu’d the gowans fine ; I sat beside my warpin’-wheel, 
But we 've wander’d mony a weary foot And aye I cad it roun’; 
Sin auld lang syne. But every shot and every knock, 
We twa hae paidl't i’ the | My heart it gae a atoun.® 
Frae morning sun till dine : ; + 1s 
But seas between us braid hac roar’d yi ie caloric pe in the west 


Vi’ visage pale and wan, 


Sin’ auld lang syne. «my bonny westlin’ weaver lad 














And here’s a hand, my trusty fiere,* Convoy'd me through the glen. 
And gies a hand o’ thine ; ; 

And we'll tak a right guid willie-waught,® But what was said, or what waa done, 
For auld lang syne! | Shame fa’ me gin I tell; 

And surely ye'll be your pint-stoup, Soh A ag yee 
And surely I'll be mine; en as weel's mysel. 

And we'll tak a cup ©’ kindness yet, sates 
For auld lang syne. 2 Cup. & Wart. 

Sr an aaa man = 8 Prepare for the loom. « Made. 
1 Biows. 3 Friend. SDraught. , § Thread. + Start. t Countey, 
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BRAW LADS OF GALA WATER. 
Tows—‘‘Gaia Water.” 


air and chorus of this song are both very old, 
version Burns wrote for the Scots Musical 
Muesum; but he was s0 enamoured with the air, 
that he afterwards wrote another set of words to it 
for his friend Thomson, which qill be found at 
p- 156. 


Braw, braw lads of Gala Water; 
Oh, braw lads of Gala Water: 
I ‘ll kilt} my coats aboon my knee, 
And follow my love through the water. 


See fair her hair, sae brent* her brow, 
Sae bonnie blue her een, my dearie ; 
See white her teeth, sne sweet her mou’, 
The mair I kiss she’s aye my dearie, 


O’er yon bank and o’er yon brae 
O'er yon moss amang the heather; 
I'll kilt my coats xaboon my knee, 
And follow my love through the water. 


ges amang pe ad ean the sro, 
wn amang the broom, my dearie, 
The lassie lost her silken tno, 

That cost her mony a blirt and bleary.® 


HER DADDIE FORBAD. 
Toxs—“ Jumpin’ John.” 


Her daddie forbad, her minnie forbad ; 
Forbidden she wadna be: 
bo wadna trow't the browst she brew’d 4 
Wad taste sae bitterlie. 


The lang lad they ca’ Jumpin’ John 
Beguiled the bonny lassie , 

The ang lad they ca Jumpin’ John 
Beguiled the bonny lassie. 


A cow and a calf, a ewe and a hauf, 
And thretty guid shillin’s and three ; 

A very guid tocher,' a cotter-man’s dochter, 
The lass with the bonny black ee. 


HEY, THE DUSTY MILLER. 
Toxa—‘‘ The Dusty Miller.” 


Hey, the dusty miller, 
And his dusty coat ; 
He will win a shilling 
Or he spend a groat. 
Dusty was the coat, 
Dusty was the colour, 
Dusty was the kiss 
I got frae the miller. 


} Tuck wp and fix. 2 High and smooth, 
8 Sigh and tear, 

4 She wouldn’t believe the drink she brew’d. 

5 Dower. 

* The snood or ribband with which a Scottish lass 
braided he: hair had an embiem tical signification, and 
pd pr silage arene character: It war oxobenees 

6 CU ,or when she passed by marriage 
Into the matron state. But if the damsel was so unfore 
fanate as to loose pretensions to the name of maiden 
withont gaining a right to that of matron, she was 
welther itted to use the snood nor advance to the 
eraver of the curch —Scorr. 


Fills the dusty peck. 
Fills th Gusty peck, 
Brings the dusty eillers 


I wad gio my coatie 
For the dusty miller. 


—, 


THENIEL MENZIE’S BONNY MARY. 
Toxe—‘‘The Ruffian’s Rant.” 


In coming by the brig o’ Dye, 

At Dar ws a blink did tarry; 
As day was dawin in the sky, 

We drank a health to bonny Mary. 


Theniel Menzie’s bonny Mary, 
Theniel Menzie’s bonny $ 

Charlie Gregor tint? his plaidie, 
Kissin’ Theniel’s bonny Mary. 


Her een sae bright, her brow sae white, 
Her haffet® locks as brown’s a berry; 
And aye they dimpl’t wi’ a smile, 
The rosy cheeks o’ bonny Mary. 


We lap and danced the lee-lang day, 
Till pipe luds were wae and weary; 
But Charlie gat the spring to pay, 
For kissin’ Theniel’s bonny . 


WEARY FA’ YOU, DUNCAN GRAY. 
Towr—‘‘ Duncan Gray.” 


This first version of an old song was written for the 


Museum. The poet afterwards composed another 
and better version for the collection of his friend 
Thomson, which will be found at p. 151. 


ve fa’ you, Duncan Gray— 

a, the girdin’’ o’t! 

Wae gae by you, Duncan Gray— 
ha, the girdin’ o't ! 


a, the 
‘When a’ the lave‘ gae to their play, 
Then I maun sit the lee-lang day, 
And jog the cradle wi’ my tue, 

And a’ for the girdin’ o’t. 


Bonny was the Lammas moon— 
» ha, the girdin’ o’t! 
Glowerin wu’ the hills aboon— 
Ha, ha, the girdin’ ot! 
The girdin’ brak, the beast cam down, 
I tint 5 my curch 6 and baith my shoon— 
Ah! Duncan, ee an unco loon— 
Wee on the girdin’ o’t! 
But, Duncan, gin ye ‘ll k our ai 
Ha, ha, the cirdin’ ot! > = 
1’se bless you wi’ my hindmost breath— 
Ha, ha, the girdin’ ot! 
Duncan, gin yell keep your aith— 
The beast can bear us baith, 
And auld Mess John will mend the skaith,? 
And clout® the bad girdin’ 0 ‘t. 








1 Lost. 
¢ Others, 
Y Harm. 


# Temple. 
6 Lost, 
8 Patch un, 


‘Gar ; 












THE PLOUGHIAR. 
Tors—** Op wi’ the plougienan.” 


She forth ani Ah verses only of Us plove are by 


Barns, er by same older writer. 


Tas ploughman he 's s bonny lad, 

His mind is ever trae, jo; 

His garters knit below knee, 
His bonnet it is blue, jo. 


Then up wi’ my ploughman lad, 
And hey ag es Ly coun 
Of a’ the trades that 1 do ken, 
me to the ploughman. 


My ploughman he comes hame at e’en, 
e’s aften wat and weary ; 
Cast aff the wat, put on the dry, 
And gae to bed, my dearie ! 
I will wash my plou,bman’s hose, 
1 ane gil dee Be Sac 
Ww m ou 8 
And cheer i late and early. 


I hae been east, I hae been west, 
I hae been at Saint Johnston ; 

The bonniest sight that e’er I saw 
Wus the ploughman laddie dancin’, 


Snaw-white stockin’s on his legs, 
And siller buckles glancin’; 

A guid bine bonnet on his head— 
And oh, but he was handsome! 


Commend me to the barn-yard, 
: And oe i oma 
pever gat my coggie fo 
Till I met wi’ the ploughman, 


pen ER 


LANDLADY, COUNT THE LAWIN. 
Tcouz—‘ Hey Tutti, Taiti.” 


The first two verses of this song were supplied by 
os the others belong to a political ditty of earlier 


LaNDLaDy, count the lawin,§ 
The day is near the dawin ; 
Ye’re a’ blind drunk, boys, 
And I’m but jolly fou? 
Hey tutti, taiti, 
How tutti, taiti— 
Wha’s fou now? 


Cog and ye were aye fou, 

Cog and ye were sye fou, 

I wad sit and sing to you, 
If ye were aye fou. 


‘Weel may ye a’ be! 
ae we Popes seo! 
king, boys, 
And the companie ! 
Hey tutti, taiti, 
How tutti, taiti— 
‘Wha’s fou now? 





TO DAUNTON ME. 
Tonz—‘' To daunton ms.” 


Tr blude-red rose at Yule may blaw, 
The simmer lilies bloom in snaw, 
: 2 Reckoning. 


1 Orewnt, 3 Full. 


* The recess left in the stack of corn in the barn as 


the slieaves are removed to the thrashing-floor. 


t 
app RcerempeyS 





The frost may freese the deepest sea ; 
But an suid man shall never daurtor! mm. 
To daunton me, and me so : 
Wi his fause heart and fisttring tongne, 
That is the thing you ne'er see ; 
For an auld man shall never daunten me, 
Yor a’ his meal and a’ his maut, 
For a’ his fresh beef and his saut, 
For a’ his gold and white monie, 


auld man shall never daunton me. 


His gear® may buy him kye and yowes, 
His gear may buy him glens and knowes, 
But me he shall not buy nor fee, 

For an auld man shall never daunton me. 


He hirples? twa-fauld as he dow,‘ 

Wi?’ his teethless gab® and his auld beld pow,® 
And the rain dreeps down frae his red bleer'd ee, 
That auld man shall never dauaton me, 


COME BOAT ME O’ER TO CHARLIE 
Toxz—*“ O’er the Water to Charlie.” 


CoME boat me o’er, come row me o’er, 
Comme boat me o’er to Charlie ; 
1°ll gie John Ross another bawbee, 

To boat me o’er to Charlie. 


We'll o’er the water and o’er the sea, 
We'll o'er the water to Charlie; 

Come weel, come woe, we'll gather and ga, 
And live or die wi’ Charlie. 


I lo’e weel my Charlie’s name, 
Though some there be abhor him: 

But oh, to see auld Nick gaun hame, 
And Oharlie’s faes before him ! 


I swear and vow by moon and stars, 
And sun that shines so eaily, 

If I had twenty thousand lives, 
I’d die as aft for Charhe. 





' 


RATTLIN’, ROARIN’ WILLIE. 
Tons— Ratthn’, roarin’ Willie.” 


6 The hero of this chant,” says Burns, ‘‘was one of the 
worthivst fellows in the world— William Dunbar, Esq., 
writer to the signet, Edinburgh, and colonel of 
Orochalian corps—a club of wits, who took that title 
at the time of raising the fencible regiments.” The 
last stanza only was the work of the poet. 


QO RATTLIN’, roarin’ Willie, 
Oh, he held to the fair, 
And for to sell his fiddle, 
And buy some other ware; 
But parting wy’ his fiddle, 
The saut tear blin’t lis ee; 
And rattlwn’, roarin’ Wilke, 
Ye’re welcome hame to me! 


O Wulie, come sell your fiddle, 
Oh, sell your fiddle sae fine ; 
Willie, come sell your fiddle, 
And buy a pint o’ wine! 
lf I should sell my fiddle, 
The warl would think I was mad; 
For mony a rantin’ day 








My fiddle and I hae had. 
1 Rulo—intimidate, 3 Wealth. 
8 Limps, 4 Van. 
§ Mouth 6 Rend 
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Ast cam by Crochallan, My mammy coft! me a new gown, 
I cannily keakit ben-— @ kire moun hae the ot; 
Rattlin’, roarin’ Willie Were I to lie wi’ yo kind sir, 
‘Was sitting at yon board en’; I’m fear’d ye’d apuil the lacing ot. 
ee. at yon board en’, : 
And amang guid companie; Hallowmas is come and gane, 
Rattlin’, roarin’ Willie, The nights are lang in winter, sir 5 
Ye're welcome hame to me! And you and 1 in ae bed, ; 
ln trouth I dare nae venture, sir. 
aiaraaaa Fu’ loud and shrill the frosty wind 
Blaws through the leafless timmer,® alr 5 
MY HOGGIE.* But if ye come this gate ® again, 
Tonn—* What will I do gin my hoggie diet” I'll eulder be gin simmer, sir. 
Wuart will I do gin my hoggie die? 
My joy, my pride, my hoggie! =, 


My only benst, 1 had nae mae, 
And vow but I was vogie! 


THE WINTER IS PAST. 
The lee-lang night we watch’d the fa ‘ 
Me and my faithfu doggie ; as oie want it is past, and the summer’s come at 


We heard nought but the roaring i And the little birds sing on every tree ; 


& the brace sue seroggie ; Now everything is glad, while I am very sad, 
But the houlet cried frae the castle wa’, Since my true love is parted from me 
The blutter? frae the bo 
The tod replied upon the hi The rose upon the brier, by the waters running 


I trembled for my hoggie. 


clear, 
Muy have charms for the linnet or the bee; 


When day did daw, and cocks did craw, Their little loves are blest, and their little hearts 
The morning it was foggies 
@ 


at rest, 
An unco tyke® lap o’er the . 
And a br has kill’d my hoggie. But my true love is parted from me. 
My love is like the sun, in the firmament does 


—— run, 
For ever is constant and true ; 
UP IN THE MORNING EARLY. But his is like the moon, that wanders up and 


own 
The chorus of this on old; but the two stansasare/ And is evel y month changing anew. 
urns 2. 


All you that are in love, and cannot it remove, 
. mae I pity the pains you endure: 
Up in the morning’s no for me, For experience makes me know that your hearte 
Up in the morning early; are full o° woe, 
When a’ the hills are cover’d wi’ snaw, A woe that no mortal can cure. 


I’m sure it’s winter fairly. 
Cauld blaws the wind frae east to west, 
The drift is driving suirly ; 
Sae loud and shrill 1 hear the blast, 


I’m sure it’s winter fairly, O0, WILLIE BREW’D A PECK 0’ MAUT. 
pare = rane ¢ in oo thorn, Tonr—* Willie brew'd a peck o’ maut.” 

ay they fure but sparely ; The poet's account of the origin of this song is as fol- 

And lnng’s the night frae e’en to morn, as a “The air is Allan Masterton’s. the song: 

I’m sure it's winter fairly. mine. The occasion of it was this—Mr William 


Nicol of the High School, Edinburgh, being at Noffat 
during the autumn vacation, honest Allan—who was 
at that time on a visit to Dulswinton—and I went to 

y Nicol a visit. We had such a joyous meeting. 
Boat Masterton and I agreed, each in our own way, 
that we should celebrate the business,” 


Ou, Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut, 
I 4M my mammy’s ae bairn, And Rob and Allan cam to pree ;4 


IMO’ER YOUNG TO MARRY YET. 
Toxe—‘‘I'm o'er young to marry yet.” 





3 
‘Wi’ unco? folk I weary, sir; Three blither hearts, that lee- night, 
And lying in a man’s be Ye wadna find in Christendie. 
I’m fley’d § wad mak me eerie,® sir. ; 
I’m o'er young to marry yet ; We are na fou, we're nae that fon, 
I'm o'er young to marry yet ; But just a drappie in our ee; 
I'm o’er young—twad bo a ain The cock may oraw, the day may daw, 
To tak me frae my manmy yet. And aye we’ll taste the barley bree 
3 Vain. 2 Full of stunted bushes Here are we met, three merry boys, 
® Mire-snipe 4 Fox 5 A strange dog. Three morry boys, I trow, are we; 
6 Shivering. 1 Strange. @ Afraid. And mony a night we've merry been, 
® Timorous. And mony mae we hope to be! 





* fone oung sheep after it ig smeared, and be | 
lore ited rat 8 a P ; t Bovght 2 Trees, 8 Way. 4 Teste. 
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cepetiancte, ies mteaaed lees! 
bec ren te bag Poa | mates by poe ote ont 


She shines use bright tu wile us haus flee’ laid? ! 
But, by my sooth, sho'll wait a wee! Hour’eh thot the erouna chat rend his hresst 


Wha frst shall rise to awa’ 
& cuckold. ecward lon ache 
Wha last beside bis chair shall fa’, 

is the king amang us 


THE LADDIES BY THE BANKS O° NITH. 
Toxus—‘' Up and waur them a’.” 


The following ballad originated in a contest for the re 
presentation of the Dumfries burghs, which took 
in September 1789, between the former mem- 

t, Sir James Johnston of Westerhall, who was su 

the court and the Tories, and Captain M 
of Dalswinton, the eldcat son of the poet's land. 


TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 
Tung—“ Death of Captain Cook.” 
The atory of Mary Campbell has been briefly alluded toe 


in the memoir of the poet, and in the notes to the 
Correspondence. She belonged to the neighbourhood 
of Danoon, a beautiful w “place on the Clyde, 
and was 1n the service of Colonel Montgomery of 
Coilsfield when the poet made her Soquatninnons 
and afterwards in that of Gavin Hamilton. ahey 
would a to have been seriously attached to 
other. hen Jane Armour's father had ordered her 
to relinquish all claims on the poet, his thoughts na- 
turally turned to Mary Campbell. It was arranged 
that Mary should give up her place with the view of 
making preparations for their union ; but before she 
went home they met in a sequestered spot on the 
banks of the Ayr. Standing on either side of a 
pune brook, and holding a Bible between them, 
ey exchanged vows of eternal fidelity. Mary pre- 
sented him with her Bible, the poet giving his own 
in exchange. This Bible has been preserved, and on 
& blank leaf, in the poet’s hand-writing, is inscribed, 


lord, who had the interest of the Duke of Cneens- 
berry and the Whigs. As Burns had the warmest 
veneration for individuals of both parties, he wished 
to avoid taking any active part on either side, and 
contented himself therefore with penning this piece 
chiefly against the Duke of Queensberry, the largest 
landed proprietor in Nithsdale, and for whose c 
acter he seems to have entertained the utmost detes- 
tation. The allusion in the first verse is to the vote 
his Grace gave on the regency question, when he de 
serted the king, his master, in whose household he 
held office, and supported the right of the Prince of 
Wales to assume the government without the con 
sent of Parliament. 


Tue laddies by the bauks o’ Nith 
Wad trust his Grace wi’ uw’, Jamie; 


But he'll sair! thein as he sair’d the king, 
Turn tail and rin awa’, Jamie. 
Up and waur? them a’, Jamie, 
p and waur them a’; 
The Johnstons hae the guidin’ ot, 
Ye turncoat Whigs, awn’. 


The day he stood his countiy’s friend, 


‘‘ And ye shall not swear by my name falsely. I am 
the ais Lev. xix. 12.) On the second volume, 
“Thou not forswear aia but shalt perform 
unto the Lord thine oath,” (Matt. v. 38.) on an- 
other blank leaf his name and mark asa al Arch 
mason. The lovers never met apeln ey phell 
having died suddenly at Greenoc ver her gruve a 
monument lias been erected by theadmirers of the pwuet. 


On the third anniversary of ler death, Jean Arwuur, Or gaed her faes a claw, Jamie, 
then his wife, noticed that, towards the evening, * he Or frae puir man a blessn’ wan, . 
grew sad about something, went into the barn-yard, That day the duke ne’er saw, Jamie. 


where he strode restlessly up and down for some ; ; 
time, although repeatedly asked to come in. Imme- But wha is he, the country’s boast, 
diately on entcring the house he sat down and wrote Like him th 


‘To Mary in H "which Lockhart churucter- ere tit 
y in Heaven,’” whie Cc ; 
ines ‘‘as the noblest of all his ballads.” There’s no a callunt® tents* the kye, 


But kens o’ Westerha’,, Jamie. 


THOU ling’ring star, with less'ning ray, To end the wark here ’s Whistlebirck, * 


That lovest to greet the early morn, Lang may his whistle blaw, Jamie ; 
a thou usher’st in the day And Maxwell true o’ sterling blue, 
from my soul was torn. And we'll be Johnstons a’, Jamie, 


oO Mary! ear departed shade ! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast? 


That sacred hour can I forget, 


Up and waur them a’, Jamie, 
p and waur them a’; 
The Johnstons hae the guidin’ ot, 
Ye turncoat Whigs, awa’. 


Can I sic the hallow’d grove, acer 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 
To live one day of parting love! THE FIVE CARLINES. 
Eternity will not efface Tum— “Chevy-chace.” 
Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace ; This is anothor ballad which the poet penned on the 
Ant little thought we ’twas our last! contested election mentioned above. It represents 


the five burghs in cleverly-diawp figurative charac 
ters—-Dumfries, as Maggy on the ks of Nith; 
Annan, as Blinking Bess of Annandale ; Kirkcud- 
bright, as Whisky Jean of Galloway; Sanquhay, as 
Black Joan frae Crichton Peel, and Lochmaben, as 
Marjory of the Many Lochs—each of which is more 
or less locally appropriate, 


gurgling, kiss’d his pebbled shore, 
AG Sing with wird weeds, thick’ning green; 
t birch, and |.awthorn hoar, 
amorous round the raptured scene ; 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds sang love on every spray— 








A THERE were five carlines® in the south, 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaim’d the’ speed of winged day. They fell upon a scheme, _ 
Still o'er these scenes my memory wak * Berve. 2 Best $ Boy. 
And fondly broods with miser care!” * Tends. 5 Cows. 6 Old women. 


Time but the impression stronger makes, 


* Alexander Birtwhistle, Esq., merchant in Kikoud 
As streams thei channels deeper wear. : 


dright, and provost of the burgh. 


wet §2:] SONGS. £35 
To send « led to Lon'en town, Then Whisky Joun spak owre her drink, 
To bering them tidings hame. *‘'Vo weel ken, pal a 
i auld man o’ Lon’on eo 
Not them tidin 
am only Weis boars His a been at the wa 
And aibling ! gowd and honour baith “And mony friend that kise’d his cup 
Might be that laddie’s share. Is now a fremit! wight ; 
; But it’s ne’er be said 0° Whisky Jean, 
There was by the banks o’ Nith, I’ll send the Border knight. 
A dame wi’ rride eneugh ; . 
And Marjory o’ the Mony Lochs, Rays Black Joan frae Crichton Peel, 
A carline auld and teugh. ” a ab and grim, 
And Blinkn Bess of Annandale, Ror ia ste Beak ae aoe ae ‘ 
That dwelt near Solway-side, 
And Whisky Jean, that took her gill **For fools will prate o’ right and wrang, 
In Galloway sae wide. While knaves laugh in their sleeve ; 
And Black Joan, frae Crichton Peel, aay eee pi epoaa tet all ™ 


O’ gipsy kith and kin ;— 
Five wighter® carlines werena foun’ 
The south countrie within. 


To send a lad to Lon’on town, 
They met upon a day ; 

And mony a knight, and 
Their errand fain wad 


Oh, mony a knight, and mony a laird 
This errand fain wad s : 

But nae ane could their fancy please, 
Oh, ne’er a ane but twae. 


The first he was a belted knight,* 
Bred o’ a Border olao ° 

And he wad gae to Lon’on town, 
Might nae man him withstan’ ; 


And he wad do their errands weel, 
And meikle he wad say; 

And ilka ane at Lon’on court 
Wad bid to him guid day. 


Then neist cam in a sodger youth,T 
And spak wi’ modest grace, 

And he wad gae to Lon’on town, 
If sae their pleasure was. 


He wadna hecht? them courtly gifts, 
Nor meikle speech pretend ; 

But he wad hecht an honest heart 
Wad ne’er desert his friend. 


Now, wham to choose, and wham refuse, 
At strife thir carlines fell; 

For some had gentlefolks to please, 
And some wad please themsel. 


Then out spak mim-mou’d‘ Meg o’ Nith, 
And she spak up wi’ pride, 

And she wad send the sodger youth, 
Whatever might betide. 


For the auld guidmant o’ Lon’on court 
She didna care a pin ; 

But she wad send a sodger youth 
To greet his eldest son.§ 


Then up sprang Bess of Annandale, 
And swore a deadly aith, 

Says, “TI will send the Border knight 
Spite o’ you carlines baith. 


“For far-off fowls hae feathers fair, 


mony a laird, 
gae. 


And fools o’ change are fain ; 
But I hae tried this Border knight, 
And I'll try him yet again.” 
1 Perha a erfal. 
8 Promise 4 Prim mouthed. 
€ Br J, Zuhuston. Captain Miner, 
t George LIL | Tie Prince of Wales. 


Then slow raise Marjory o’ the Lochs, 
And wrinkled was her brow; 

Her ancient weed was russet gray, 
Her auld Scots bluid was true. 


‘‘The Lon’on court set light by me— 
I set as light by them ; 

And I will send the sodger lad 
To shaw that court the same,” 


Sae how this weighty plea may end, 
Nae mortal wight can tell : 

God grant the king, and ilka man, 
May look weel to himsel ! 





THE BLUE-EYED LASSIE, 
A1n—‘' The Blue-eyed Lass ” 


The “Blue-Eyed Lassie” was Miss Jean Jeffrey, daughter 


of the Rev. Mr Jeffrey of Lochmaben, in Dumfries- 
shire, at whose house the poet was a frequent visitor, 
On the occasion of his first visit, the young lady, then 
a charming blue-eyed oreature of eighteen, did the 
honours of the table, and so pleased the poet, that 
next morning at breakfast he presented her with the 
following passport to fame, in the form of one of his 
finest songs. Miss Jeffrey afterwards went out te 
New York, where she married an American gentle- 
man of the name of Renwick, to whom she bore a 
numerous roy oe One of her daughters became the 
wife of Captain Wilks, of the United States Navy, 
whose name was recently brought so prominen 
before the public of this country in connexion wi 
the affair of the steamship Trené, and the capture ef 
the Confederate Commissioners, 


I GaED a waefu’ gate? yestreen, 
A gate, I fear, I'll dearly rue ; 
I tig death frae twa sweet een, 
a lovely een o’ bonny blue. 
*T was not her golden ringlets bright ; 
Her lips, like roses, wat wi’ dew ; 
Her heaving bosom, lily-white— 
It was her een sae bonny blue. 


She talk’d, she smiled, my heart she wiled; 
She charm’d my soul—I wist na how ; 
And aye the stound,‘ the deadly wound, 
- ge alae her om = ey oe od,* 
ut spare to speak, and spare to spe 
She’ll aiblins © listen to my vow: 
Should she refuse, I'll lay my dead ® 
To her twa een sae bonny blue. 


Estranged : asia 
Road. ang. 
§ Perhaps 6 Death. 


* A proverbial expression—Give me the chanee-uf 
speaking and the opportunity of gaining her tava. | 








{t79e 






What is life when wanting love? 
Night without a morning : 
Love’s the cloudless summer 


Nature gay adcrning. 






WHEN FIRST I SAW FAIR JEANIE'S 
FACE, 
Atrn—‘' Maggie Lauder ” 


This song first appeared in the New York Mirror in 
1846, with the following notice of the heroine, Mrs 
Renwick (née Miss Jean Jeffrey) mentioned above ; 
‘The lady to whom the following verses—never 
before pubiished—were addressed, known to the 
readers of Burns as the ‘ Blue-eyed ie,’ is one of 
@ race whose beauties and virtues formed for several 
generations the inspiration of the masters of Scot- 
tish song. Her mother was Agnes “iennairs | in 
whose honour the touching words and beautiful air 
of ‘Roslin Castle’ were composed. 











TIBBIE DUNBAR. 
Tone—“ Johnny M‘GilL” 


O8, wilt thou go wi’ me, sweet Tibbie Dunbar? 
Oh, wilt thou go wi’ me, sweet Tibbie Dunbar? 
Wilt thou ride on a horse, or be drawn in a caz, 
Or walk by my side, oh, sweet Tibbie Dunbar? 


I care na thy daddie, his lands and his money, 
I care na thy kin, sae high and sae lordly : 

But say thou wilt hae me for better for waur— 
And come in thy coatie, sweet Tibbie Dunbar! 










WHEN first I saw fair Jeanie’s face, 
I couldna tell what ail’d me, 
My heart went fluttering pit-a-pat, 
My een they almost fail’d me. 
She ’s aye sae neat, sae trim, sae tight, 
grace does round her hover, 
Ae look deprived me o’ my heart, 
ane a lover. gaat 
e’s aye, aye sane blithe, sae gay, 
She’s mi blithe and cheerie ; 
She ’s aye sne bonny, blithe, and gay, 
Oh, gin I were her deurie! 


Had I Dundas’s whole estate, 
Or Hopetoun’s wealth to shiue in; 
Did warlike laurels crown my brow, 
Or humbler bays entwining— 
I’d lay them a’ at Jeanie’s feet, 
Could I but hope to move her, 
And Phare than a belted knight, 
I’d be my Jeanie’s lover. 
She’s aye, aye sae blithe, sae gay, & 










WHEN ROSY MAY COMES IN WI’ 
FLOWERS. 


TuxE—“ The gardener wi’ his paidle.” 








The poet afterwards produced a new version of thig 
song, with a change in the burden at the end of the 
stanzas, 







WHEN rosy May comes in wi’ flowers, 
To deck her gay green-spreading bowers, 
Then busy, busy, are his hours— 
The gardener wi’ his paidle.? 
The crystal waters gently fa’ ; 
The merry birds are lovers w’; 
The scented breezes round him blaw— 
The gardener wi’ his paidle. 


es 






But sair I fear some happier swain 

Has gain d sweet Jeanie’s favour : 
If so, may every bliss be hers, 

ough I maun never have her; 

But gang she east, or gang she west, 

*T'wixt Forth and Tweed all over, 
While men have eyes, or ears, or taste, 

She ’ll always find a lover. 

She’s aye, aye sae blithe, sae gay, &e 





When purple morning starts the hare 

To steal upon her early fare, 

Then through the dews he maun repair— 
The gardener wi’ his paidle. 

When day, expiring in the west, 

The curtain draws of nature’s rest, 

He flies to her arms he lo’es the best— 
The gardener wi’ his paidle. 


MY LOVELY NANCY. 


‘The follow! fe ‘i b Peer Toxz—“Highlander’s Lament,” 

e following song,” says the poet, in a letter 

Garni fe wow charms, jou, wo ore ing | TBS SRO of Me Ag. he pst il he plcked 
lines, “is one of my latest productions ; and I send nts , g 


own. The old song was composed on a Highland 
Mi ses miele Would do anything else, because it | 1.7. aiair; but this version was evidently intended 


for a Jacobite melody. 
THINE am I, my faithful fair, My Harry was a gallant gay 
9 


Thine, my lovely Nancy ; Fw’ stately atrode he on the plain ; 


Tao cringe thoes veins, But now he's banish’d far away, 








I’ never see him back again. 
To thy bosom lay my heart, F : 
There to throb and languish : rt al a haat a 
ee bar ypno its care, I wad gie a’ Knockhaspie s land 
anguish. For Highland Harry back again. 
Take away these rosy lir, When a’ the lave? gae to their be 
Rich with balmy treasure : I wander dowie? up the glen; . 
Tura away thine eyes of love, I set me down and greet‘ my fill, 
Laat I die with pleasure. And aye I wish him back again, 
* Ber an account of this lady, see Prefatory Note to 1 Hoe. § Rest, 
Wootters te Ciurinda. 3 Sad. Ory, 








Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand well go 
And sleep thegither at the foot 
John Anderson, my jo 
Burns, 8vo page 137 





BEWARE O’ BONNY ANN. 
Toxr—‘' Ye gallants bright.” 


— 


“J composed this song,” says the poet, ‘‘out of com- 
roe to Miss Ann Masterton, the daughter of my 
lend, Mr Allan Masterton, composer of the air, 
‘Slratballan’s Lament.’” Miss sterton subse- 
quently became Mrs Derbishire, and went to reside 
in London. 


Yu gallants bright, I rede! ye right, 
Beware o’ bonny Ann; 

Her comely face sae fu’ vo’ 
Your heart she will trepan.? 

Her een sae bright, like stars by night, 
Her skin is like the swan; 

Sae jimply 3 laced her genty waist, 
That sweetly ye might span. 


—— 


e, 


Youth, Grace, and Love, attendant move, 
And Pleasure leads the van : 

In a’ their charms, and conquering armas, 
They wait on bonny Ann. 

The pee bands may chain the hands, 
But love enslaves the man; 

Ye gullants braw, I rede you a’, 
Beware 0’ bonny Ann! 


Lcememntenmemaemmal 


JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. 


Tuns—‘ John Anderson, my Jo.” 


JOHN Anderson, my jo,* John, 
When we were first acquent ; 

Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonny brow was brent.5 

But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw ; 

But blessings on your frosty pow,® 
John Anderson, my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clamb the thegither ; 
And mony a canty’ day, John, 
We’ve wi’ ane anither: 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But,hand in hand well go; 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo, 


> capes 


THE BATTLE OF SHERIFF-MUIR. 
Tung—‘'Cameronian Rant.” 


his is an improved version which the poet composed 
fer the Museum of an older and more diffuse song on 
the same subject, which was written Wy a Mr Barclay, 
a Berean minister of some note in Edinburgh, and 
uncle to the distinguished anatomist of the same 
name. 


**On cam ye here the fight to shun, 
Or herd the sheep wi’ me, man 

Or were ye at the Sherra-muir, 
And did the battle see, man?” 


2 Bnsnare, 3 
§ Smooth, 6 





i Warn. 
4 Love—dear * 
7 Happy. 


Tightly. 
Head. 
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**T saw the battle sair and tough, 
And reekin’ red ran mony a sheugh ;* 

My heart, for fear, gaed sough ® for sough, 
To hear the thuds,’ and see the cluds, 

O’ clans frae woods, in tartan duds,* 
Wha glaum’d® at kingdoms three, man. 


‘The red-coat lads, wi’ black cockades, 
To meet them werna slaw, man; 

They rush’d and push’d, and bluid outgush’d, 
And mony a bouk § did fa’, man: 

The great Argyle led on his files, 

I wat they glanced for twenty miles, 

They hack’d and hash’d while broadswords 


clash’d, 

And through they dash’d, and hew’d and 
smash’d. 

Till fey 7 men died awa’, man. 


** But had ye seen the philabegs, 
And skyrin® tartan trews, man}; 
When in the teeth they dared our Whigs 
And covenant true-blues, man; 
In lines extended lang and large, 
When bayonets o’erpower'd the targe, 
And thousands hasten’d to the charge, 
Wi’ Highland wrath they frae the sheath 
Drew blades o’ death, till out o’ breath, 
They fled like frighted doos,? man.” 


“Oh, how deil, Tam, can that be true? 
The chase gaed frae the north, man; 
I saw mysel they did pursue 
The horsemen back to Forth, man; 
And at Dunblane, in my ain sight, 
They took the brig wi’ a’ their might, 
And. straught to Stirling wing’d their flight ; 
But, curséd lot! the gates were shut; 
And mony a huntit, poor red-coat, 
For fear amaist did swarf,!? man!’ 


she ct sister Kate cam up the gate 
i’ crowdie unto me, man; 

She swore she saw some rebels run 

Frae Perth unto Dundee, man: 
Their left-hand general had nae skill, 
The Angus lads had nae good will 
That day their neibors’ bluid to spill ; 
For fear by foes that they should lose 
Their cogs o” brose, they scared at blows, 

And hameward fast did flee, man. 


‘‘They ’ve lost some gallant gentlemen 
Amang the Highland clans, man ; 
I fear my Lord Panmure is slain, 
Or fallen in Whiggish hands, man: 
Now wad ye sing this double fight 
Some fell for wrang, and some for right ; 
And mony bade the world guid-night ; 
Then ye may tell how pell and mell, 
By sed claymores, and muskets’ knell, 
Wi’ dying yell, the Tories fell, 
An Whigs to hell did flee, man, 


BLOOMING NELLY. 
Toxz—‘'On a Bank of Flowers,” 


ON a bank of flowers, in a summer day, 
For summer lightly drest 

The youthful blooming Nelly lay, 
With love and sleep opprest ; 


~ RN - 





1 Ditch. 3 Sigh. 8 Knocks, 

4 Clothes. 5 Graaped. 6 Trupk, tedy 
’ Predestined, ‘ ® Shining. * Pigeons. 

10 Swoon. 





When ¢ the wood, How , with, thy fruitful 
ee Wr ore ee 
Ho gazed, he wish'd, he fear'd, he blush’d, | How wind thy sloping 
And trembled where he stood. oe a Per wanton arte een the broam f 
ough wandering, now, must he my doom, 
Her clostd eyes, like weapons sheathed, J m shy. bonny banks and tree 
‘Were seal’d in soft repose ; May there my latest hours consume, 
Her lips, still as she fragrant breathed, g the friends of early days ! 


It richer dyed the rose. 
The springing lilies sweetly prest, 
Wild-wanton, kias’d her rival breast ; 





He d, he wish'd, he fear’d, he blush’d— TAM GLEN. 
is bosom ill at rest. Toxr—‘‘Tam Glen.” 
Her robes, light apie, Bag the breeze, My heart is a-breaking, dear tittie !4 
Her tender limbs embrace ! Some counsel unto me come len’; 
Her lovely form, her native ease, To anger them a’ 1s a pity, 
Ro reaniy roy a But what will I do wi’ Tam Glen? 
multuous tides es ro ; neon ie 
A faltering, ardent he Bate, I’m seer wi’ sic a braw fallow, 
Be gue, be ab he fear be bask’d, | lt pooh I might ma fen 
eee ee ee If I mauna marry Tam Glen?’ 
Monta iiee the brake, There ’s Lowrie the Laird 0’ Drumeller, 
So Nelly, starting, half-awake, H = se a ee ee ae comes ben 
Away affrighted eprin . © Drags an he aws O is ser, 
But Willie follow’d—as he should; But when will he dance like Tam Glen? 
He overtook her in the wood ; innie 3 1 
He vow’d, he pray’d, he found the maid - aeheerre ee sohoneraer oon 
Forgiving all and good. They flatter, she says, to deceive me, 
But wha can think sae o’ Tam Glen? 
gh ae Bays, gin ie ee ie 
e*ll gie me guid hunder marks ten 
MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. | Batif it’s ordain'd I maun take him,» 
Tons—"‘ Faille na Miosg ” Oh, wha will 1 get but Tam Glen? 


“The first half stanza of this song,” says Burns, ‘‘is Yestreen at the valentines’ dealing, 
old, the rest is mine.” My heart to my mow’ gied a sten ;4 


3 . ‘ For thrice I drew ane without failing 
My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not And thrice it was written—-Tam Glen. 


ere ; 
My heart ’s in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer; in’ 5 
Rchating the wild ese end fellowitig the rve— Tae Vaiss sia. ase ken ;* 
My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go. His likeness cam up the house staukin’, 
Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, And the very gray breeks o’ Tam Glen! 
The birthplace of valour, the country of worth; | Come counsel, dear tittie! don’t tarry— 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, I'll gie ye my bonny black hen, 
The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. Gif ve mk advise me to marry 


Farewell to the mountains high coverd with The lad I lo’e dearly—Tam Glen, 


snow ; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below; | 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hang ng woods; THE TAILOR. 


Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods, Toxe—"'The tailor fell through the bed, thimbles 
My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not and s’. 
Tue tailor fell thruugh the bed, thimbles and a’; 


here; 
My heart ’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer; | The tuilor fell through the bed, thimbles and a; 
A-chasing the wild ced Re following the roe— | The blankets were Shin, and the sheets they 


My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go. were sme’, 
The tailor fell through the bed, thimbles and a’, 


The sleepy bit lassie, she dreaded nae ill; 
The sleepy bit lassie, she dreaded nae ill ; 





THE BANKS OF NITH. The weather was cauld, and the lassie lay still, 
Tonz—‘‘ Robie donna Gorach ” She thought that a tailor could do her nae ill. 
refine oracigermigy ants” ‘| Glame the gst ein, ens rong man 


. Gie me the groat again, canny young man; 
Bat rete owe ae Nt ommand: | The day ie shor, andthe night ira lang, 
When shall I see that honour'd land, The dearest siller that ever I wan! 

That winding stream 





I love so dear ! 1 Bist 9 ahih a 
Must wayward Fortune's adverse hand ater. other, 
For ave: ever keep me here? * Bound. b Watching. 6 Wet. 


= * For an explanation of this old usage, see, undet 
¢ The well-known Comyns of Scottish history. the head “Poems,” Note t, page 12 





wee. 32.5 
hrpacow ier weary wi’ lying her lane; 
her lane; 
== gies Prat row wad be 
Bo see the bit tailor come skippin’ again. 





YER WTAE LIEN WRANG, LASSIE. 


OHORUS. 


Ys hae lien a’ wrang, lassie, 
Ye’ve lien a’ wrang j 

Ye've lien in an unco® bed, 
And wi’ a fremit4 man. 


Your 1osy cheeks are turn’d sae wan, 
Yeo’re greener than the grass, lassie ; 
Your coatie’s shorter by a span, | 
Yet ne’er an inch the less, lassie. 


O lassie, ye hae play’d the fool, 

And ye will feel the scorn, lassie ; 
For aye the brose ye sup at e’en, 

Ye bock5 them ere the morn, lassie, 


Oh, ance ye danced upon the knowes,® 
And through the wood ye sang, lassie; 
But in the herrying o’ a bee byke, 
I fear ye’ve got a stang, lassie. 


THERE’S A YOUTH IN THIS CITY, 
Toxs—‘‘ Neil Gow’s Lament.” 


She first half stanza of this song is old; the rest by 
Burns, 


THERE ’S a youth in this city, 
It were a great pity 

That he frae our lasses should wander awa’ ; 
For he’s bonny and braw, 
Weel favour'’d witha’, 

And his hair has a natural buckle and a’, 
His coat is the hue 
Of his bonnet sae blue : 

His fecket* is white as the new-driven snaw; 
His hose they are blae, 
And his shoon like the slae 

And his clear siller buckles they dazzle us a’. 


For beauty and fortune 
The laddie’s been courtin’ ; 
Weel-featured, weel-tocher'd, weel-mounted, 
and braw; 
But chiefly the siller, 
That gars him gang till her, 
The penny ’s the jewel that beautifies a’. 
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OUR THRISSLES FLOURISHED I RESH 


AND FAIR. 
Town—'‘' Awa’, Whigs, awa’.” 


The second and fourth stanzas only of this tong are 


from the pen of the > the others belt ag to an 
old J: acobite ditty, = = 


Our thrissles flourish’d fresh and fair, 
And bonny bloom'd ovr roses ; 
But Whigs cam like a frost in June, 
And wither’d a’ our posies. 
Awa’, Whigs, awa’! 
Awa’, Whigs, awa’! 
Ye’re but a pack o’ traitor louns, 
Yell do nae guid at a’. 


Our ancient crown ’s fa‘n in the dust— 
Del blin’ them wi’ the stoure ot; 

And write their names in his black beuk 
Wha gie the Whigs the puwer o’t! 


Our sad decay in Church and State 
Surpasses my descriving ; 

The igs cam o’er us for a curse, 

And we hae done wi’ thriving. 


Grim Vengeance lang has ta’en a nap, 
But we may see him wauken ; 

Gude help the day when royal heads 
Are hunted like a maukin !} 


COME REDE ME, DAME. 


Come rede*® me, dame, come tell mo, dame, 
And nane can tell mair truly, 

What colour maun the man be of 
To love a woman duly. 


The carline? flew baith up and down, 
And leugh and answer’d ready, 

I learn’d a sung in Annandale, 
A dark man for my lady. 


But for a seg bream like thee, 

Young lase, I tell thee fairly, 

That wi the white I’ve made a shift, 
And brown will do fu’ rarely. 


There ’s mickle love in raven locks, 
The flaxen ne’er grows youden,é 

There ’s kiss and hause® me in the brown, 
And glory in the gowden. 


THE CAPTAIN’S LADY. 
Toxs—'' Oh, mount and go.” 





ree TT he male, Ov, mount and g 
at fa a haen him; ’ ’ 
And Susie, whoso dadd was laird o’ the ha’; 6 eachlrgel make you ready ; 
ere ’s -toche an », 
Maist fettars his ney me ‘ka he the captain’s lady. 
But the laddie’s dear sel he lo’es dearest of a’. When the drums do best, 
2 Metntchol $ Glad a Kerang. iy porns oda 
C) oly. A i i 
* Stranger. - 5 Vomit. ‘His, And sae thy love in battle, 
* An onder waistcoat with sleeves. 1 Hare, $ Counsel. $ Old womas 
* A well-stocked farm. « Gray. 5 Hug or embrace 
pasate arrears scenaraastontict tiie, abt ag ei SRC 








pale iit nat bape foe 
wes for uist, 
To the shades we ‘ll $0, 
And in love enjoy 16. 


OH, MEBRY HAE I BEEN TEETHIN’ 
A HECKLE. 
Towe-—‘‘ Lord Breadalbane's March.” 


OH, merry hae I been teethin’ a heckle, 
And merry hae I been shapin’ a spoon ; 
And merry hae I been cloutin’! a kettle, 
And kissin’ my Katie when a’ was done, 
Oh, a’ the lang day I ea’ at my hammer, 
And a’ the lang day I whistle and sing, 
A’ the Jang night I cuddle* my kimmer, ° | 
And a the lang night am as happy’s a king. 


ee in dool I ite my ud scale 
m Bess e her a slave : 
Blest be the Gon: she ceol’d in her linens, 


And blithe be the bird that sings on her 


grave ! 
Come to my arms, my Katie, my Katie, 
And come to my arms and kiss me again ! 
Drunken or sober, here’s to thee, Katie] 
And blest be the day I did it again. 





EPPIE ADAIR 
Tons—‘ My Eppie.” 


AND oh! my Eppie, 

My jewel, my Eppie! 
ha wadna be Pappy 
Wi’ Eppie Adair 

By love, and by beauty, 

By law, and by duty, 

I swear to be true to 
My Eppie Adair! 

rae oh tt ie, : 

jewel, m ie 

Wha wadna be appy 
Wi’ Eppie Adair! 

A’ pleasure exi!: me, 

Dishonour defile me, 


If e’er I beguile thee, 
My Eppie Adair! 


YOUNG JOCKEY. 
Tunzr—‘‘ Young Jockey.” 


' fhe whole of this song,” says Stenhouse, “ excepting 
three or four lines, is the production of Barna” 


Youna Jockey was the blithest 
In a’ our town or here awa’: 
Fa’ blithe he whistled at the gaud, 
Fu’ lightly danced he in the ha’. 
He yoosed 5 my cen, ase bonny blue, 
He roosed my waist sae genty sma’, 
And aye my heart came to my mou’ 
When ne’er a body heard or saw. 


Jockey toils npon the plain, 

“Yonge wind and weet, through frost and 
ADAW ; 

: ate up. 











§ Pondie. ® Dearie. 
* Prained. 
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And o’ar the les I leuk fu’ fain 
acl oe pamper fache oa 
comes ronn 
When hates he taks me - 
And aye he vows he'll be my ain, 
As lang’s he has a breath to draw, 


WEE WILLIE GRAY. 


Wer Willie Gray, and his leather wallet ; 

Peel a willow-wand to be him boots and jacket: 

The rose upon the brier will be him trouse and 
doublet, 

The rose upon the brier will be him trouse and 
doublet. 


Wee Willie Gray, and his leather wallet 


Twice a lily flower will be him sark and cravat: 


Feathers of a flee wad feather up his bonnet, 


Feathers of a flee wad feather up his bonnet, 


JAMIE, COME TRY ME. 
Tuss—'' Jamie, come try me.” 


CHORUS. 
JAMIE, come try me, 
Jamie, come try me, 
If thou wad win my love, 
Jamie, come try me. 


If thou should ask my love, 
Could I deny thee? 

If thou would win my love, 
Jamie, come try me. 


If thou should kiss me, love, 
Wha could eapy thee? 

If thou wad be my love, 
Jamie, come try me 


THE BATTLE OF KILLIECRANKIE. 


Tons—‘ Killiecrankie.” 


The chorus of this song, which celebrates the battle 


where Viscount Dundee fell in the moment of victory 
is old ; the rest is from the pen of Burns. 


WHaARzE hae ye been sae braw, lad? 
Whare hae ye been sae brankie,! O? 
Oh, whare hae ye been sae braw, lad? 
Cam ye by Killiecrankie, O? 
An ye had been whare I hae been, 
e wadna been sae cantie,* O ; 
An ye had seen what I hae seen, 
On the braes of Killiecrankie, O, 


I fought at land, I fought at sea; 
At hame I fought my auntie, O; 
But I met the devil and Dundee, 
On the braes o’ Killiecrankie, O. 
The bauld Pitcur fell in a fur,? 
And Clavers got a clankie, O; 
Or I had fed an Athole gled,* 
On the braes 0’ Killiecrankie, O, 





1 Gandy. ¢ Merry. 
spony + Kite. 
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For a’ that, and a’ that, 
GUIDWIFE, COUNT THE LAWIN. twice as muckle's a’ that, 
Toxn—'Gaidwife count the lawin.” a, lass pape plied 
; ; : e’ my ain for a’ that. 
ANE is the d d mirk ’s the night, 
ee er Great love I bear to all the fair, 


But we'll ne’er stray for fau't o’ light, 
For ale and brandy ’s stars and moon, 
And blude-red wine ’s the rising sun. 


Then, guidwife, count the lawin, 
The lawin, the lawin ; 

Then, guidwife, count the lawin, 
And bring a coggie® mair. 


There 's wealth and ease for gentlemen, 
And simple folk maun fecht and fen’ ; 
But here we’re a’ in ae accord, 

For ilka man that’s drunk’s a lord. 


Their humble slave, and a’ that; 
But lordly will, I hold it still, 
A mortal sin to thraw that. 


But there is ane aboon the lave,? 
Has wit, and sense, and a’ that; 
A bonny lass, I like her best, 
And wha a crime dare ca’ that? 


IT IS NA, JEAN, THY BONNY FACE. 


My ocoggie is a haly pool ; ; 
That heals the wounds o’ care and dool ;8 Tuxe— The Maid’s Complaint.” 
And pleasure is a wanton trou “These verses,” says Cunningham, ‘were originally im 


English: Burns bestowed a Scottish dreas upon them, 
and made them utter sentiments connected with hig 
own affections.” 


t 
An ye drink but deep ye ’ll find him out. 





WHISTLE O’ER THE LAVE O’T. 
funz— Whistle o’er the lave o’t.” 


Frrst when Magyy was my care, 
Heaven, I thought, was in her air; 
Now we're married—spier 4 nae mair— 
‘i Whistle he ae 0't, — 

eg was meek, and Meg was mild, 
Bonny Meg was nature’s child ; 
‘Wiser men than me ’s beguiled— 

Whistle o’er the lave o’t. 


How we live, my Meg and me, 

How we love, and how we ’gree, 

I care na by how few may see— 
Whistle o’er the lave o 't. 

Wha I wish were ots’ meat, 

Dish’d up in her windin g sheet, 

I could write—but Meg maun see *t— 
Whistle o'er the lave o ’t. 





OH, CAN YE LABOUR LEA, 


Ou, can ye labour lea, young man, 
And can ye labour lea; 

Gae back the gate ye cam again, 
Yeo ‘se never scorn ma 


I fee’d a man at Martinmas, 
Wi’ airl-pennies three ; 
And a’ the faut I fan’ wi 
He couldna labour lea. 


The stibble-rig is easy plough’d, 
The fallow land is free; 

But wha wad keep the handless coof, 
That couldna labour lea? 


him, 





WOMEN'S MINDS. 
Tuna—‘‘ For a’ that.” 


It is Jean, thy bonny face, 
Nor shane, ‘lie I ane: 
Although thy beauty and thy grace 
Might weel awake desire. 
Something, in ilka part o° thee, 
To praise, to love, I find; 
But, dear as is thy form tu we, 
Still dearer is thy mind. 


Nae mair ungenerous wish 1 hae, 
Nor stronger in my breast, 

Than if I canna mak thee sae, 
At least to see thee blest. 

Content am I, if Heaven shall give 
But happiness to thee : 

And, as wi thee I’d wish to live, 
For thee I’d bear to die. 


MY LOVE SHE'S BUT A LASSIE YET, 


Toxs—“ Lady Badinscoth’s Reel.” 


My love she’s but a lassie yet, 
ap hy she’s but a lassie yet ; 
We'll let her stand a year or twa, 
She ’ll no be half sae saucy yet. 
I rue the oy sought her, O, 
I rue the day I sought her, O; 
Wha gets her needna say she’s wood, 
But he may say he’s bought her, O! 


Come, draw a drap o’ the best ot yet; 
Come draw a drap o’ the best 0’t yet; 

Gae seek for pleasure where ye will, 
But here I never miss’d it yet. 

We're a’ dry wi’ drinking o ty 
We’re a’ dry wi’ drinking 0’t; 

The minister kiss’d the fiddler’s wife, 
And couldna preach for thinkin’ o’t 


CA’ THE EWES. 
Tuws—-‘'Ca’ the Ewes to the Enowes.™ 


THOUGH women’s minds, like winter winds, 

















i ’ The fourth and fifth stansas of this song, whiolt was 
eit gat end fad hay | Pe a a ae ees a 
A 1 draw tha of improvement by Burns. He afterwards wrote a 
consequence w that. much better version for Thomson's collection, whieh 
es will be found at p. 166. 
1 Want. # Bumper, —_ ~-— _ Pa 
® Grief. 4 Ask, 1 Rest, 
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ep nanan ipo beatin Clits pete 
As water-sid BY yon cuatle wa’, at the close of the 
| Gieeme ny stopondinty | Ebned pun tg tengh buen og 
as , the oa 
Lud be oa'd tne bis deaite. There ‘ll never be peace till Jamis he 


comes hame. 
The Ohurch is in ruins, the State is in jars; 


Ca’ the ewes to the knowes, Delusions, oppressions, and murderous wars; 
Ca’ them whare the heather grows, ‘We darena Woe say ’t, though we ken wha's to 
Ca’them whare the burnie rowes, blame— 

My bonny dearie ! There ‘ll never be ;-eace till Jamie comes hame! 


‘Will ye gang down the water-side, 

And see the waves sac sweetly glide ? 

Beneath the hazels spreading wide 
The moon it shines fu’ clearly. 


My seven braw sons for Jamie drew sw 
And now I greet? round their green beds in the 


erd. 
It brak the sweet heart of my faithfu’ auld 
e 


There ‘ll never be till Jamie comes hame, 

Now life is a burthen that bows me down, 

Since I tint 3? my bairns, and he tint his crown; 

But till my last moments my words are the 
same— 

There ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame, 


Uy sheptend led, to play the fool, 

ephe y the 

And a” the day to sit eee an 
And naebody to see me. 


Ye sall get gowns and ribbons meet, | 
Cauf-leather shoon upon your feet, 
And in my arms ye’se lie and sleep, 
And ye sall be my dearie, oon 
If ye’ll but stand to what ye ’ve said, 
I’se gang wi’ you, my shepherd lad, 
And ye may rowe me in your plaid, 
And I sall be your dearie. | 
| 
| 


While waters wimple * to the sea ; 

While day blinks in the lift ¢ sae hie ; 

Till clay-cauld death sall blin’ my ee, 
Ye sall be my dearie. 


LOVELY DAVIES. 
Toxs—“ Miss Muir.” 


The heroine of this song was Miss Deborah Davies, a 
beautiful young Englishwoman, connected by ties of 
blood with the family of Captain Riddel of Glenriddel, 
at whose house the poet probably first met her. An 
interesting account of this young lady and her touch- 
ing fate will be found in a foot-note to Letter OCXXI. 
of the General Correspondence. Her beauty and ac- 
complishments appear to have made a deep impres 
sion upon the poet, for he has celebrated them in a 
number of effusions in both pruse and verse. In a 
letter to her enclosing this song, he says, in a strain 
of enthusiastic gallantry: —‘‘ When my theme is 
youth and beauty—-a young lady whose personal 
charms, wit, and pica yh ake egnally pong ee 
unaffected—by Heavens! though I had lived three. 
score years @ married man, and threescore years be- 
fore I was a married man, my imagination would 
hallow the very idea; and I am truly sorry that the 
enclosed stanzas have done such poor justice to suck 





SIMMER 'S A PLEASANT TIME. 
Tuna —‘' Aye Waukin, 0.” 


This {s an old song, on which the appears to have 
made only a few sttemsuomn - 


SIMMER ’s @ pleasant time, 
Flo. ers of every colour ; 


The water rins o’er the heugh,® acs al 
And I long for my true lover. Ox, how shall I, unskilfu’ try 
The poet's occupation, 
Aye bhi 0, ; The tunefu’ powers, in happy hours, 
aukin still and wearie : That whisper inspiration } 
Sleep I can get nane ; Even they maun dare an effort mair 

For thinking on my dearie, an i they ever are Us, 

y rehearse, in equal verse 
ene aleep i Alte eile: ‘ The charms 0’ lovely Davies, 
Sleep I can get nane ; Each eye it cheers, when she appears, 

For thinking on my dearie. wit? Phosbus in the morning, ‘ 

; en past the shower, and every flower 
air the fave’ are sleepin’ a bara efor i a) 
thin on my Boma ln “ieee 

a e 9 = ° 
And I bleer my een with greetin’.® Sae droops our heart when we maun part 
Frae charming, lovely Davies. 
‘ ar ‘ga gift, Alpe bagie the lift, 
maks us mair than princes ; 
THERE’LL NEVER BE PEACE TILL A sceptred hand, a king’s command, 
JAMIE COMES HAME, Is in her darting glances: 


Pera—“There are few guid fellows when Willie's awa’.” Bs tear! alga coe sarred charms, 








18 e 
When political combustion,” says the ina letter He hugs his chain, and owns the reign 
to Thomson, enclosing this , Which had evident] 
Se ena cneina atid et emma | OS ra oe 
© omer OF princes 6 pis hr My Muse to dream of such a them 
nen becomes the lawful prey of historians and er feeble powers surrender ; ®, 
: : The eagle's gare alone surv 
1 Wrens, 2 Grief, 8 Wander. The sun’s meridian splendour: 
4 Heave*s, 3 Steep, ¢ Timorous. a 
? Rest, § Weeping. 1 Weep. 8 Ohurohyard $ Lest 
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shee 
in vain eomy straln, 
Be apr iny digi pong AE FOND KISS. 
ahd mu : s 
The 0’ lovely Davies, Toxs—'' Rory Dall’s Port. 


THE BONNY WEE THING, 
Toxa—‘‘ Bonny wee Thing.” 


This is ancther, though briefer and more sentimental, 
gong in celebration of the lady mentioned above— 
“the charming, lovely Davies.” 


BONNY wee thing, cannie wee thing, 
Lovely wee thing, wert thou mine, 
I wad wear thee in my bosom, 
Lest my ides I should tine.? 
fully E look and languish 
Tn that bonny face o’ thine ; 
And my heart it stounds * wi’ anguish, 
Lest my wee thing be na mine. 


‘Wit, and grace, and love, and beauty, 
ae co on shine; 
To adore thee is my duty, 
Goddess 0° this soul 0’ mine! 
Bonny wee thing, cannie wee thing, 
Lovely wee thing, wert thou mine, 
I wad wear thee in my bosom, 
Lest my jewel I should tine! 





WAR SONG. 
Arm‘ Oran an Doig ;” or, ‘‘ The Song of Death.” 


*Y have just finished,” says the poet, in a letter to 
Mrs Dunlop, enclosing this noble lyric, ‘the follow. 
ing song, which, to a lady, the descendant of Wallace, 

and herself the mother of several soldiers, needs 

neither preface nor apology.” The subject, the poet 
tells us, was suggested to him by an Tsle-of-Aky 
tune entitl “Qran an Doig,” or, ‘The Song of 

Death,” which he found in a collection of Highland 

airs, and to the measure of which he adapted his 

stanzas, 


Scene~—A field of battle—Time of the day, Evening— 
The wounded and dying of the victorious army are 
supposed to join in the following song :— 

shee. thou fair day, thou green earth, and 

ye skies, 

Now ig ae the broad setting sun ! 

sade ves and friendships, ye dear tender 

cr | 


Our race of existence ‘s run ! 
itr grim King of Terrors, thou life’s gloomy 


‘08 
Go, frighten the coward and slave ! 
Go teach them to tremble, fell tyrant! but 


iw, 
No terrors hast thou to the brave ! 

iy the dull peasant,—he sinks in the 
Nor saves e’en the wreck of a name ;— 


Thou strik'st the young hero—a glorious mark! 
He falls m the inze of his fan! 


in the field of proud honour—our swords in our ! 


Our and our country to save— 
While = Se shines on iifer last ebbing sands— 


Oh! who would not die with the brave ! 





1 Lene. 2 Aches, 


This exquisitely beautiful song sprang from the depth of 
the eats passion for Clarinda ,* and is one of the 
most vehement and impressive outbursts of intense 
feeling ever written. n and Scott have both 
ereunped it with their approbation , and Mrs Jameson, 
speaking of these lines, truthfully and elegantly 
says—‘‘ They are in themselves a complete dered 

and contain the essence of an existence of pain 

pleasure distilled into one burning drop.” 


AE fond kiss, and then we sever; 

Ae fareweel, and then, for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee. 


Who shall say that Fortune grieves him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him? 
Me, nae cheerfu’ twinkle lights me; 
Dark despair around benights me. 


Ill ne’er blame my partial fanoy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy; 
But to see her was to love her; 
Love but her, and love for ever. 


Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


Fare-thee-weel, thou first and fairest! 
Fare-thee-weel, thou best and dearest ! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, Enjoyment, Love, and Pleasure! 


Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 

Ae fareweel, alas! for ever! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears [ll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee ! 


GLOOMY DECEMBER. 
Tunz—" Wandering Willie.” 


The last interview of the poet with Clarinda took place 
in Edinburgh on the 6th of December 1791, and ap- 
Segal to have been deeply affecting cn both sides. 

n remembrance of this meeting, and while still 
under the influence of the feelings evoked by it, the 
poet composed these beautiful hnes — 


ANCE mair I hail thee, thou gloomy December! 
Ance mair I hail thee, w1’ sorrow and care ; 

Sad was the ing thou makes me remember, 
Parting wi Nancy, oh! ne’er to meet mair. 


Fond lovers’ ing is sweet painful pleasure, 
H bemmng m d on the soft peeing hour; 
But the dire feeling, oh, farewell for ever ! 


Is anguish unmingled, and agony pure. 


Wild as the winter now tearing the forest, 
Till the last leaf o’ the summer is flown ; 

Such is the tempest has shaken my bosom, 
Since my last hope and last comfort is gone! 


Still as I hail thee, thou gloomy December, 


Still shall I hail thee wi’ sorrow and care ¢ 


For sad was the parting thou makes me re 


member, 
Parting wi’ Nancy, oh! ne’er to meet mair. . 


* For an account of this lady, see Prefatory Note tr 
Clarinda. 





1 Letters to 
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BEHOLD THE HOUR. 
Tuna—' Oran Gaol.” 


& month after the interview mentioned in the intre- 
Auction to the E peecor ins song—on the 26th of Janu- 
ary 1792-—Clarinda, in anticipation of her immediate 
departure for Jamaica to join her husband, wrote to 
the poet bidding him farewell. ‘‘ Seek God’s favour,” 
she says; “keep His commandments —be solicitous 
to prepare for a happy eternity. There, 1 trust, we 
will meet in never-ending bliss!” She sailed a month 
afterwards ; and the poet poured his feelings on the 
occasion into the following fine song :— 


BEHOLD the hour, the boat arrive, 

Thou goest, thou darling of my 
Sever’d from thee can I survive! 

But Fate has will’d, and we must part, 


T'll often t this surging swell 
Yon distant isle will sften hail: 

** F’en here I took the last farewell ; 
There latest mark’d her vanish’d sail !”* 


Along the solitary shore, 
While flitting sea-fowl round me cry, 
Across the rolling dashing roar, 
I'll westward turn my wistful eye. 
Happy, thou Indian grove, I’ll say 
ere now m Nancy’s path may be! 


While through thy sweets she loves to stray, 
Oh, tell me, does she muse on me? 


THE MIRK NIGHT O’ DECEMBER. 
Tuxs—‘O May, thy morn.” 


The following song, the production of a lighter mood, 
is also said to have been written in commemoration 
ef the final meeting with Olarinda :— 


O May, thy morn was ne’er sae sweet 
As the mirk night o’ Decembar ; 
For olga was the rosy wine, 
And private was the chamber : 
And dear was she I darena name, 
But I will aye remember. 
And dear was she I darena name, 
But I will aye remember. 


And here’s to them that, like oursel, 
Can push about the jorum ; 

And here’s to them that wish us weel 
May a’ that’s guid watch o'er them { 

And here ’s to them we darena tell, 
The dearest o’ the quorum. 

And here’s to them we darena tell, 
The dearest o’ the quorum ! 








® The above two stanzas of this song aye given b 
Ghasbers as follow :— . o 7 


Behold the hour, the boat arrive! 

My dearest Nancy, oh, fareweel! 
Sever'd frae thee, cun I survive, 

Frae thee whom I hae loved sae weel? 


EndJess and deep shall be my grief; 
Nao ray 0' comfort shall I see ; 

But this most precious, dear belief! 
That thou wilt still remember me. 


MY NANNIE’S AWA’. 
Pows—“ There Tl never be peace,” de. 


feme months after the departure of Clarinda, when 
time had mellowed the poet’s passion, and absence 
calmed the tumult of his feelings, he wrote the fol- 
lowing touching pastoral :— 


Now in her green mantle blithe nature arrays 

And listens the lambkins that bleat o'er the 
raes, 

While birds warble welcome in ilka green shaw; * 

But to me it’s delightless—my Nannie’s awa’! 


The snaw-drap and primrose our woodlands 


adorn, 
And vivlets bathe in the weet? o’ the morn ; 


They pain my sad bosom, sae sweetly they blaw, 
They mind me o’ Nannie—and Nannie’s awa’! 


bi laverock that springs frae the dews of the 
wn, 
The shepherd to warn o’ the gray breaking 


dawn 
And thou mellow mavis that hails the night fa’. 
Give over for pity—my Nannie’s awa’! 


Come, Autumn sae pensive, in yellow and gray, 
And soothe me with tidings o’ Nature's decay : 
The dark dreary winter, and wild driving snaw, 
Alane oan delight me—now Nannie ’s awa’ ! 


—_—pee 


WANDERING WILLIE. 


In composing this song, Burns is thought to have 
thrown himself sympathetically into the circum- 
stances of his mistress —Clarinda—and to have 
given expression to the feelings with which he sup- 
posed her to be animated in seeking, after a sepa- 
ration of many years, @ reunion with her wayward,‘ 
wandering husband. The idea of this song ap 
to have been taken from an old one, of which the 
two following verses have been preserved :— 


*¢ Here awa’, there awa’, here awa’, Willie, 
Here awa’, there awa’, here awa’ hame ; 
Long have I sought thee, dear have I bought thee, 
Now I hae gotten my Willie aguin. 
*¢ Through the lang muir I have follow’d my Willie, 
Through the lang muir I have follow’d him hame; 
Whutever betide us, nought shall divide us, 
Love now rewards all my sorrow and pain.” 


HERE awa’, there awa’, wandering Willie, 

Here awa’, there awa’, haud awa’ hame; 
Come to my bosom, my ain only dearie, 

Tell me thou bring’st me my Willie the same. 


Winter winds blew loud and cauld at our parting, 
Fears for my Willie brought tears in my ee; 
‘Welcome now simmer, and welcome my Willie— 

The simmer to nature, my Willie to me. 


Rest, ye wild storms, in the cave of your 
umbers, 
How your dread howling a lover alarms! 
‘Wauken, ye breezes ! or ey, ye billows! 
And ua my dear ance mair to my 
arms 


But oh, if he’s faithless, and minds na pis 
Nannie, 
Flow still between us thou wide roaring main! 
May I never see it, may I never trow it, 
ut, dying, believe that my Willie’s my ain. 


1 Wood. 2 Dew 


—_— 
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| 
THK NEIL'S AWA’ WI’ THE EXCISEMAN. 


Tome--“The defi cam fiddling threugh the town.” 
Lockhart gives the following interesting account of this 


song :—*“This spirited song was composed on the 
shores of the Rolway, while the poet and a party of 


his brother excisemen were engaged in watching the 
motions of a suspicious-looking , which de 
in there, and which, it was 


posed, was in 
amuggiing The day followieg that ca welch she 


was first seen, the vessel got into shallow water, and 
it was then discovered that the crew were numerous, 
and not likely to yield without a struggle. Lewars 
accordingly was despatched to Dumfries for a Party of 
dragoons, and another officer preceeded on a 
errand to Ecclefechan, leaving Burns with some men 
under his orders, to watch th* brig and prevent land- 
ing or escape. Burns manifested considerable im- 
ience while thus occupied, being left for many 
urs in a wet salt-marsh with a force which he knew 
ta be inadequate for the purpose it was meant to 
fulfil, One of his comrades hearing him abuse his 
friend Lewars in particular, for being slow about his 
journey, the man answered that he also wished the 
devil had him for his pains, and that Burns in the 
meantime would do well to indite a song upon the 
sly, d. Burns said nothing; but after ng & 
few strides by himself among the reeds and shingle, 
rejoined his party, and chanted to them this well- 
known ditty :”"— 


Tue deil cam fiddling through the town, 
And danced awa’ wi’ the Exciseman, 
And ilka wife cries—‘‘ Auld Mahoun, 
I wish you luck o’ the prize, man!” 


The deil’s awa’, the deil’s awa’, 
The deil’s awa’ wi’ the Exciseman ; 
He’s danced awa’, he’s danced awa’, 
He’s danced awa’ wi’ the Exciseman ! 


We'll mak our maut, we’.] brew our drink, 
We'll dance, and sing, und rejoice, man; 

And mony braw thanks to the meikle black deil 
That danced awa’ wi’ the Exciseman. 


The deil’s awa’, the deil’s awa’, 
The deil’s awa’ wi’ the Exciseman ; 
He’s danced awa’, he’s danced awa’, 
He ’s danced awa’ wi’ the Exciseman ! 


There ’s threesome reels, there ’s foursome reels, 
There ‘s hornpipes and strathspeys, man ; 

But the ae best dance e’er cam to the 
Was—the deil’s awa’ wi’ the Exciseman. 


The deil ’s awa’, the deil’s awa’, 
The deil’s awa’ wi’ the Exciseman ; 
He’s danced awa, he’s danced awa’, 
He's danced awa’ wi’ the Exciseman ! 


BONNY LESLEY. 


The poet, in a letter to Mrs Dunlop, sives the follow- 
ing aceount of the origin of this song :—* Apro- 
posi--do you know that I am almost in love 
with an uaintance of yours? Know, then,” 
said he, ‘that the heart-struck awe, the distant 
tumble approach, the delight we should have 
fn gazing upon and listening to a messenger of 
Reaven, appearing in all the unspotted purity of his 
celestial home, among the coarse, pollu far infe- 
Flor sons of men, to deliver to them ti that 
should make their hearts swim in joy, and their ima- 
ginations scar in transport, —such, so delighting and 
80 pure, were the emotions of my soul on meeting 
the other day with Miss Lesley your neigh- 
bour at Mayfield. 


ee 


® 

ters, accompanied by Br H. of G., passing through 
mpanie r H, of G. ro 

Dumfries a’ few day ago, on th way ts io 


lend, did me the honour of calling on me, on which 
{ took my horse, (though God knows I could ill 
Ware the time,) and accompanied them fourteen , 
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or fifteen miles, and dined and spent the ny Sk 
them. 'Twasabont nine, I think, when I left them ; 
and riding home, I compesed the following ballad 
oo know that there is an eld one beginning 


‘My bonny Lizsie Baillie, 
I'll rowe thee in my plaidie,’ £0. 
So I paredied it as follows’ Miss Baillie ultimately 


became Mrs Cumming of Logie, and died in Rdin 
burgh in 1848. 


O8, saw ye bonny mega 
As she gaed o’er the Border? 
She's gane like Alexander, 
To spread h ~ conquests farther 


To see her ig to love her, 
And love but her for ever ; 

For Nature made her what she is, 
And never made anither! 


Thou art a queen, fair : 
Thy sublects we, sobreeyt 4 : 
Thou art divine, fair Lesley, 
Y Ne hearts o’ men adore thee. 


The deil he couldna skaith / thee, 
Nor aught that wad belang thee; 
He’d look into thy bonny face, 
d say, ‘‘I canna wrang thee.” 


The powers aboon will tent? thee ; 
Misfortune sha’ nw steer thee : 

Thou’rt like themselves sae lovely, 
That ill they ’ll ne’er let near thee. 


Return again, fair Lesley, 
Return to Caledonie ! 

That we may brag we hae a lass 
There ’s nane again sae bonny. 


CRAIGIE-BURN WOOD. 


The poet composed the following song to ald the elo 
quence of a Mr Gillespie, a friend of his, who was 
paying his addresses to a Miss Lorimer, a young lady 
who resided at a beautiful place on the banks of the 
Moffat, called Craigie-burn Wood. The gentleman 
did not succeed in his suit, however, as the lady 
afterwards married another ; but her marriage prov- 
ing uufortunate, the poet, regarding her with that 
pity which is akin to love, made her the subject of 
some of his finest lyrics. Foran account of this lady 
sce p. 166. Burns afterwards considerably altered 
this song, and reduced it te the dimensiuns of the 
second version. 


Sweet closes the evening on Craigie-burn Wood, 
And blithely awaukens the morrow ; 
But the pride of the spring in the Craigie-burn 


Wo 
Can yield to me nothing but sorrow. 


Beyond thee, dearie, beyond thee, dearie, 
nid ol to bs ying beyond thes): 
Oh, sweetly, soundly, weel may he sleep 
That’s laid in the bed beyond thee! 


I see the spreading leaves and flowerr 
I hear the wild birds singing ; 

But pleasure they hae nane for me, 
Whil e care my heart is wringing. 


I maunna tell, 
I darena for your anger ; 

But secret love will break my heart, 
If I canceal it langer. 


I canna 











is arms, 
ish 


anither’ 
In love to lie and langu 


"Twad be my dead,! that will be seen, 
My bani wad burst wi’ anguish, 

But, Jeanie, say thou wilt be mine, 
Say thou ives nane before ine; 

And a’ my days o’ life to come 


5 


I’ll gra adore thee, 
BECOND VERSION, 
Sweet fa’s the eve on Craigie-burn, 
And blithe awakes the morrow ; 


But a’ the oride o’ spring’s return 
Can yield me nought but sorrow. 


{ see the flowers and spreading trees, 
1 bear the wild birds singing 

But what a weary wight can please, 
And care his bosom wringing? 


Fain, fain would I my griefs impa 
Yet darena for ee aucer ei 

But secret love will break my heart, 
If I conceal 1t langer. 


If thou refuse to pity me, 
a, thou shalt ihe saya adees 
en yon green leaves fade frae the 
Around my grave they ‘ll wither. 


FRAE THE FRIENDS AND LAND I LOVE 
Ain“ Carron Bide.” 


Ip his notes to the Museum, the poet says of this 
song :—** ] added the last four lines by way of giving 
@ turn to the theme of the poem—such as it is.” 
The entire song, however, was in his own handwrit- 
ing, and is general'= thought to be his own compo- 
ait.on, as the other .welve lines Lave not been found 
im any collection 


FRraE the friends and land I love, 
Driven by Fortune’s felly? spite, 
Frae my best-beloved I rove, 
Never mair to taste delight ; 
Never mair maun hope to find 
Ease frae toil, relief frae cure ; 
When remembrance wracks the mind, 
Pleasures but unveil despair. 


Brightest climes shall mirk appear, 
Desert ilka blooming shore, 

Till the Fates, nae muir severe, 

mull Revenge’ wi lyurell'd heeds 

enge, wi’ Jaurell’ 

Bring our banish'd name again ; 

And ilka loyal bonny lad 
Cross the seas and win his ain. 


MY TOOHER’S THE JEWEL, 
Tous—“ My Tocher’s the Jewel.” 
Om meikle thinks my luve o’ my beau 
And meikie thinks my luve oO my pe ; 


ie cea 





ame 


* Death. 3 Relentless. 


@ canna hae luve to spare for me, 


Your proffer o’ luve’s an sirl-penny,? 
My tocher’s the bargain ye wad buy; 
But an ye be crafty I am cunnin’, 
Sae es anither your fortune maun try. 
Ye're to the timmer‘ o’ yon rotten wood, 
Ye're like to the bark o’ yon rotten tree, 
Yell slip frae me like a knotless thread, 
And ye’ll crack® your credit wi’ mae® nor ma, 


WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO? 
Towa—‘‘ What can a young lassie do wi’ anauld man?® 
WHAT can & young lassie, what shall a young 

lassie 


What can 8 young lassie do wi an suld man? 
Bad luck on the penny that tempted my minnie’ 


To sell her poor Jenny for silJer and lan’! 
luck on the penny, &c. 
He’s always compleenin’ frae mornin’ to e’enin’, 


He hoasts8 and he turples? the weary day lang; 
He . doyl't!° and he’s dozen," Ins bluid it a 
TOreD, 
Oh, dreary ’s the night wi’ a crazy wuld man! 
; He ’s doyl't und he’s dozen, &c. 


He hums and ie hankers, he frets aud he cankers, 
I never can please him, do a’ that I can; 
He’s peevish and jealous of a’ the young fellows: 
Oh, dool?® on the day I met wi’ an auld man! 
He’s peevish and jealous, &c. 


My auld Auntie Katie upon me taks pity, 
‘ll do my endeavour to follow her plan! 
I'll cross him, and wrack him, until I heart 
break him, 
And then his auld brass will buy me a new pan, 
I'll cross lum, and wack him, &c. 


OH, HOW CAN I BE BLITHE AND GLAD? 
Toxs—‘ Owre the hills and far awa’” 


The poet having found the germ of this song in Herd’s 
collection is thought to have wrought Into it some 
allusion to an incident in his own persunal history. 
“ This little lamentation of a desolate damsel,” says 
Jeffrey, ‘is tender and pretty.” 


Ou, how can I be blithe and glad, 
Or how can I gang brisk and braw, 

When the bonny lad that I lo’e best 
Is o’er the hills and far awa’? 

When the bonny lad that I lo’e best 
Is o’er the hills and fur awa’? 


It’s no the winter win 

It’s no the driving drift and snaw, 
But aye the tear comes in my ee, 

To think on him that’s far awa’, 
But aye the tear comes in my ea, 

To think on him that’s far awa’. 





1 Know well. s 

8 Money given as earnest of a iia 
¢ Timber. § Injure. ¢ More, 
* Mother. * Coughs, * Lips. 
10 Orased. 21 Ben 13 Woe, 


The 
But I hao axe will tak my part, 
The bonny lad that’s far awa’. 


A pair o’ gloves he bought for me, 
d silken anoods * he me twa; 
And I will wear them for his sake,— 
The bonny lad that’s far awa’. 
And I will wear them for his sake, — 
The bonny lad that’s far awa’. 


Oh, weary wizter soon will 

And spring will cleed the birken-shaw ;! 
And my young baby will be born, 

And he'll he hame that’s far awa’. 
And ay young baby will be born, 

And he'll be hame that’s far awa’, 





I DO CONFESS THOU ART SAE FAIR. 
Tona—‘'I do confess thou art sae fair.” 


This song was altered by the poet into Scotch, from a 
poem hy Sir Robert Ayton, private secretary to Anne 
consort of James VI “I think,” says Burns, “tha 
J have improved the simplicity of the sentiments by 
giving them a Scots dress " + 


I po confess thou art sae fair, 

I wud been owre the lugs ? in luve, 
Had I na found the slightest prayer 

That lips could speak thy heart could move. 
I do confess thee sweet, but find 

Thou art sae thriftless o’ thy sweets, 
Thy favours are the silly wind, 

+ kisses ilka thing it meets, 


@ 
Bee yonder rosebud, rich in dew, 
Amang its native briers sae coy; 
How aune it tines * its scent and hue 
When pu’d and worn a common toy! 
Bic fate, ere lang, shall thee betide, 
Though thou may gaily bloom a while; 
Yet sune thou shalt be thrown aside 
e ony common weed and vile. 





1 Birch-wood. § Ears. 8 Loses 
© Beep 181—note. 
+ The following are the old words :— 


“J do confess thou ’rt smooth and fair, 
And I might have gone near to love thee ; 
Had I not found the slightest prayer 
That lips could speak had power to move thee. 
But I can let thee now alone, 
As worthy to be loved by none. 


“T do confess thou’rt sweet ; yet find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets, 
Thy favours are but like the wind, 
at kisseth Mather | it meets ; 
And since thou canst with more than one, 
Thou ‘rt worthy to be kiss’d by none. 


“Phe morning rose, that untouch’d stands, 
Arm'd with her briers, how sweetly smells ! 
But, pluck’d and strain’d through ruder hands, 
Her sweet no longer with her dwells, 
But scent and beauty both are gone, 
Aad leaves fall from her, one by one. " 


“Such fate, cre long, will thee betid 
When thou hast handled been a While 
Like sun-flowers to be thrown aside, 
And I shall sigh while some will smile, 
To ne Oy love for more than one 
Math brought thee to be loved by nome,” 
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YON WILD MOSSY MOUNTAINS. 
Tyne—“ You wild mossy mountains.” . 


“ This song,” the poet, “alludes to a of 
private Matory whiok It i of no petioles to the 
world to know.” 


Yow wild mossy mountains sae lofty and wide, 

That nurse in their bosom the youth o’ the Olyde, 

Where the grouse lead their coveys through the 
heather to feed, 

And the shepherd tends his flock as he pipes on 
his reed. 


Where the grouse lead their ooveys through 
sat ee fake 

nd the shephe as he 

on his reed. vee 


Not pone. rich valleys, nor Forth’s sunny 
shores, 

To me hae the charms 0’ yon wild mossy moors; 

For there, by a lanely, sequester’d clear stream, 

Hesse a sweet lassie, my thought and my 


am. 
For there, by a lanely, sequester’d clear stream, 
Resides a sweet lassie, my thought and my 


Amang thane wild mountains shall still be my 


pata, 
Tk stream foaming down its ain green narrow 
strath ; 
For there, wi’ my lassie, the day-lang I rove. 
While o’er us, unheeded, flee the swift hours o 


ove. 
For there, wi’ my lassie, the da 
While o'er us, unheeded, flee t 
0’ love. 


She is not the fairest, =i ny she is fair; 
O’ nice education but sma’ is her share ; 

Her pee humble as humble can be; 

But I lo’e the dear lassie because she lo’es me. 
Her  eptiaie humble as humble can be, 
But I lo’e the dear lassie, because she lo’es me. 


-lang I rove, 
e swift hours 


To beauty what man but maun yield him a pri 
her armour of glances, and blushes, and nighe$ 
And when wit and refinement hae polish’d her 


darts, 
They dazzle our een as they flee to our hearts. 
And when wit and refinement hae polish’d her 


darts, 
They dazzle our een as they flee to our hearts, 


But kindness, sweet kindness, in the fond spark 
ng ee, 
Has lustre outshining the diamond to me; 
And the heart-beating love, as I’m olasp’d in 
her arms, - 
Oh, these are my lassie’s all-conquering charms! 
d the heart-beating love, as I’m clasp’d iz 
her arms, 
Oh, theseare my lassie’sall-conquering charms! 


OH FOR ANE-AND-TWENTY, TAM! 
Tuss—“ The Moudiewort.” 


Asp oh for ane-and-twenty, Tam! 
And hey, sweet ane-and-twenty, Tam! 
I’ll learn my kin a rattlin’ sang, 
I saw ane-and twenty. Tam. 
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They socol! me sair, and haud me down, 
And ger me look like biuntie,? Tam ; 

But three short years will soon wheel roun’— 
And then comes ane-and-twenty, 


A gieib o’ lan’,? a claut o’ gear,‘ 
as left me by my auntie, Tam : 
At kith or kin I needna spier,5 
An ] saw ane-and-twenty, Tam. 


bar "ll hae me wed a wealthy ooof,® 

Though I mysel hae plenty, Tam; 

But hear’st thou, laddie—there ‘s my loof?— 
I’m thine at ane-and-twenty, Tam. 


BESS AND HER SPINNING-WHEEL. 


Tous—* The eweet lass that lo’es me.” 


Ou, leeze me on myspinning-wheel, 
And leeze me on my rock and reel ; 
Frae tap to tae that cleeds me bien,® 
And haps® me fiel!° and warm at e’en! 
I’ll set me down and sing and spin, 
While laigh descends the simmer sun, 
Bleat wi’ content, and milk and meal— 
Oh, leeze me on my spinnivg-wheel ! 


On ilka hand the burnies trot,?? 

And meet below my theekit cot ; 

The scented birk and hawthorn white, 
Across the pool their arms unite, 

Alike to screen the birdies’ nest, 

And little fishes’ caller?? rest : 

The aun blinks kindly in the biel,!8 
Where blithe I turn my spinning-wheel. 


On lofty aiks the cushats)* wail, 
And echo cons the doolfu’}> tale ; 
The lintwhites in the hazel braes, 
Delighted, rival ither’s lays: 

The craik*® amang the clover hay, 
The paitrick whirrin’ o’er the ley 
The swallow jinkin’ round my shiel,!” 
Amuse me at my spinning-wheel, 


Wi’ sma’ to sell, and less to buy, 
Aboon distress, below envy, 
Oh, wht wad leave this humble state, 
For a’ the pride of a’ the great? 
Amid their flaring, idle toys, 

id their cumbrous, dinsome joys, 
Can they the peace and pleasure feel 
Of Bessy at her spinning-wheel? 


NITHSDALE’S WELCOME HAME, 


fhis pe was written to celebrate the return to Scot 

land of Lady Winifred Maxwell, a descendant of the 

attainted Earl of Nithsdale. The music to which the 

poet coer Sag the verses was by Captain Riddel of 
enr 


Tux noble Maxwells and their powers 





Are coming o’er the Border, 
And they ‘ll gae big Terregle’s towers, 
And set them a’ in order. 
: resen i - ' n simple: 
m OF groun sum 0 e 
5 ask. 6 Fool. 7 Hand, ne, 
‘Comfortably. 9 Wraps. 10 Soft. 
1 Run. 12 Cool, 18 Sheltered place. 
% Wood-pigeon. 15 Woefal. 16 Landrail. 
Y Oottage. 
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And they declare Terregles fair, 
For their abode they choose it} 

There’s no a heart ina’ the land 
But’s lighter at the news o’t. 


Though stars in skies may disappear, 
An angry tempests gather : 

The happy hour may soon be near 
That brings us pleasant weather ¢ 

The weary night o’ care and grief 
May hae a jerks morrow ; 


So dawnin 


ay has brought relief— 
Farew 


our night o’ sorrow} 


COUNTRIE LASSIE 
Toxa—‘' The Country Lass.” 


In simmer, when the hay was mawn, 
And corn waved green in ilka field, 
While clover blooms white o’er the lea, 
And roses blaw in ilka bield ; 1 
Blithe Bessie in the milking shiel,*® 
Says, “I'll be wed, come o’t what will: 
Out spak a dame in wrinkled eild®— 
** ©’ guid advisement comes nae ill. 


‘* It’s ye hae wooers mony ane, 
And, lassie, ye re but young, ye ken; 
Thon wait a wee, and cannie wale,* 
A routhie butt, a routhie ben :° 
There’s Johnnie 0’ the Buskie Glen, 
Fw’ is his barn, fu’ is his byre ; 
Tak this frae me, my bonny hen, | 
It’s plenty beats the luver’s fire.” 


‘¢ For Johnnie o’ the Buskie Glen, 
I dinna care a single flie ; 
He lo’es sae weel his craps and kye, e 
He has nae luve to spare for me: 
But blithe ’s the blink o’ Robbie's ea, 
And weel I wat he lo’es me dear : 
Ae blink o’ him I wadna gie ~- 
For Buskie Glen and a’ his gear.” 


**Oh, thoughtless lassie, life’s a faught ;° 
The canniest gate,’ the strife is sair : 
But ay fu’-hant is fechtin’ best, 
A hungry care’s an unco care: 
But some will spend, and some will spare, 
An@ wilfu’ folk maun hae their will ; 
Syne ® as ye brew, my maiden fair, 
Keep mind that ye maun drink the yill.” 


‘Oh, gear will buy me rigs o' land, 
And gear will buy me sheep and kye; 
But the tender heart o’ leesome?® luve 
The gowd and siller canna buy ; 
We may be poor—Robbie and I, 
Light is the burden luve lays on; 
Content and luve bring peace and joy~- 
‘What mair hae queens upon a throne?” 


























FAIR ELIZA, 


ression of the love which a Mr Hunter, a 
friend The 


his, entertained for a certain lady. 





1 Sheltered place. 2 Shed. 3 Age. 

+ Wisely choose, 5 A home with plenty in %. 
6 Struggle. 7 Easiest way. 

8 And. *'Gladsomie. 
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however, appears to have failed fm his 
nidies, and died 


eait, for he went out to the West I 
there a short time after bis arrival 


Tur» again, thou fair Eliza, 
ag ty hema 
ue on os ver 
Canst thou break his faithfu’ heart? 
Turn n, thou fair Eliza ; 
If to love thy heart denies, 
For pity hide the cruel sentence 
Under friendship’s kind disguise! 


Thee, dear maid, hae I offended? 
The offence is loving thee: 
Canst thou wreck his peace for ever 
Wha for thine wad gladly die? 
While the life beats in my bosom, 
Thou shalt mix in ilka throe; 
farn again, thou lovely maiden, 
Ae sweet smile on me bestow. 


Not the bee upon the blossom, 
In the pride o’ sunny noon ; 
Not the little sporting fairy, 
All beneath the simmer moon; 
Not the poet, in the moment 
Fan onions in his ee, 
Kens the pleasure, feels the rapture, 
That thy presence gies to me, 


OH, LUVE WILL VENTURE IN. 
Toxu—‘‘The Posie.” 


Ou, luve will venture in 

Where it daurna wee! be seen; 
Oh, luve will venture in 

Where wisdom ance has been; 
But I will down yon river rove, 

Amang the wood sae green— 
And a’ to pu’ a posie 

To my ain dear May. 


The primrose I will pu’, 
The firstling of the year; 
And I plore the pink, 
The emblem o’ my dear; 
For she’s the pink o' womankind, 
And blooms without a peer— 
And a’ to be a posie 
To my ain dear May. 


I'll pu’ the budding rose, 
hen Phosbus peeps in view, 

For it’s like a baumy kiss 

O’ her sweet, bonny mou’: 
The hyacinth’s for constancy, 

Wi’ its unchanging blue— 
And a’ to be a posie 

To my ain dear May. 


The Lily it is pure, 
And the lily it is fair, 
And in her lovely bosom 
I’ place the lily there; 
The daisy ’s for simplicity, 
And unaffected alr— 
And a’ to be a posie 
To my ain dear May. 


The hawthorn I will pu’, 
Wi?’ ita locks o’ siller gray. 


like an man 
Tt stands at ee of day. 
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But the sonezier's nest within the bush 
I winna away— 

And a’ to be a posie 
To my ain dear May. 


The woodbine I will pu’, 
en the evening star is near, 

And the diamond draps 0’ dew 

Shall be her een sane clear ; 
The violet ’s for modesty, 

Which weel she fa’s to wear— 
And a’ to be a posie 

To my ain dear May. 


I'll tie the posie round 
Wi’ the silken band of love, 
And I'll place it in her breast, 
And I'll swear by 2 above, 
That to my latest draught o’ life 
The band shall ne'er remove— 
And this will be a posie 
To my ain dear May. 


THE BANKS O’ DOON. 
Tows—‘ Caledonian Hunt's Delight.” 


This is a second version of the song which the poet 


composed in 1787; and although greatly infenor iu 
many eee to the first, {¢ has almost entirely su- 
perseded it. For the subject of the song, see the first 
version, p. 122. 


Yz banks and braes o’ bonny Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair; 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary, fu’ o’ care! 
Thou ll break my heart, thou warbling bird, 
That wantons through the flowering thorn: 
Thou minds me 0’ departed joys, 
Departed—never to return ! 


Oft hae I roved by bonny Doon, 
To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 
And ilka bird sang o’ its luve, 
And fondly sae did I o’ mine. 
Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree; 
And my fause luver stole my rose, 
But, ah! he left the thorn wi’ me, 


RIO A WIFE AS WILLIE HAD. 
Tuxs—“The Eight Men of Moidart.” 


Cunningham gives the following account of the lady 


said tobe the heroine of this song :—‘‘ She was the 
wife of a farmer who lived near Burns at Eliisiand. 
She was a verysingular woman : ‘tea,’ she said, ‘would 
be the ruin of the nation ; sugar was a sore evil; 
wheaten bread was only fit for babes; earthenware 
was a pickpocket; wooden floors were but fit for 
thrashing upon ; slated roofs, cold; feathers, good 
enough for fowls;’ in short, she abborred change, 
and, whenever anything new appeared, such as bar. 
rows with iron teeth—‘ Ay, ay,’ she would exclaim, 
oe see the upshot!’ of all modern things she 

ked china most; she called it ‘brunt clay,’ and 
said it was only fit for ‘haudin’ the broo o’ kin’ 
weeds,’ asshe called tea. On oneoccasion, a southern 
dealer in cups and saucers asked so much for his 
ware Chat he exasperated a pesseub who said, ‘J 
canua buy, but I ken ane that will:’ ‘Gang there,’ 
said “e, pointing to the house of Willie's wife :—~ 
‘ dinaa be blate or burd-mouthed ; ask a guid penny 


ett Here nt 
pages poker ag verge @ naucers Jingle, ‘to 

wi’ yer brazent English face, and yer bite o’ brunt 
elav to me!’” 


WILLIE Wastle dwalt on Tweed, 

The spot they oa’d it Linkum-doddie ; 

illie was a wabster?! guid, 

Could stown? a clue er ony bodie : 
He had a wife was dour and 

Oh, Tinkler Madgie was her mither ; 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 

I wana gic a button for her. 


She has an ee—she has but ane, 
The cat has twa the very colour; 
Five rusty teeth, forbye® a stump, 
A clapper- tongue wad deave a miller ; ; 
A whiskin’ beard about her mou’, 
Her nose and chin they threaten ither— 
Bic a wife as Willie had, 
I wadna gie a button for her. 


soy s bow- ‘hough’, she’s hein-shinn’d, 
Ae limpin’ leg, a hand-breed shorter ; 

ted right, she’s twisted left, 

To balance fair in ilka quarter: 

upon her breast, 

$ upon her shouther— 


illie 
I wadna gie a button for her. 


Auld baudrons‘ by the ingle ® sits, 
And wi’ her loo sete ties a well 

But Willie's wife is nae sae 
She dights her 

Her walie nieves 


ane trig,” 
e% wi’ a cig: 38 
like ar Semen 
Her face wad fyle the Logan Water— 
Sic a wife as Wi 


had 
I wadna gie a button for her. 


SMILING SPRING COMES IN REJOICING, 
Tuns—‘' The Bonny Bell.” 


Tux smiling Spring el in rejoicing, 

And surly Winter ghey crs 

Now lel fey one the falling ‘waters, 
And bonny blue are the sunny akies 

— o'er ses mountains breaks forth the 


The 2g gilds the ocean's swell ; 
All creatures aay in the sun’s returning, 
And I rejoice in my bonny Bell. 


The flowery Spring leads sunny Summer, 


Linge 


THE GALLANT WEAVER. 
Ture— The Weavers’ March.” \ 


ga mate rins fede xe to the sea, 
a flower and s pers tree, 
iv “ives a lad, the lad for ma, 
He is a gallant weaver. 
ch, IT had wooers aught or nine, 
gied me rings and ribbons fine; 
re I was fear’d my heart would tine, 
And I gied it to the weaver. 


*d my tocher-band,® 

td ot the ae the land ; 
But to my ll add my han 

And ie ett to rhe weaver. 
While bi poiice 1 Teaty, Powe 
While bees de in opening flowers ; 
While corn grows pac in summer showers, 

I'll love my gallant weaver. 


SHE’S FAIR AND FAUSE. 
Toxa—“She's Fair and Fause.” 


Snxz’s fair and fause car causes my smart, 
T lo’ed her meikle and 

She's broken her eaal es she's sokes my hears, 
And I may e’en 

A coof? cam in wi solerne ear,* 

And I hae tint® my dearest dear ; 

But woman is but warld's gear, 
Sae let the bonny lassie gang. 


‘Whae’er ye be that Maras love, 
Nee ferlt de thougle h fickle sh 

ae ferlie oO ckle she prove, 

A woman has’t b by tind, 
O woman, lovely wouisi fair! 

form ’s fa'n to thy share; 

*Twad n o'er meikle to gien’ thee mair— 
I mean an angel mind. 


MY AIN KIND DEARIE, O. 
Toxs—‘“‘ The Lea-Rig.” 


WHEN o’er the hill the eastern star 
Tells bughtin-time ® is near, my jo; 
And owsen frae the furrow d fi ol 
Return sae dowf® and weary, O 
Down by the burn, where scented birks lo 
Wi’ dew are apy ja clear, Rael jo, 
I’ll meet thee on the lea-rig,!! 
My ain kind dearie, O! 


Tu mirkest 1 glen, at midnight hour, 
I’d rove, and ne’ er be oon O; , 


If Naoki ey en mate as to thee, 
My ain k 
Although te nnight t were ne'er sae wild, 





And yellow Autumn presses near And I were ne'er sae wearie, O, 
an in his enlag Sp comes gloomy Winter, I°d meet lsd on the leerig, 
ria auo denne ig eeng, | 
6 ab a eir changes 1 Lose $ Marri 8 
But never ranging, still unchanging, 4 Abundance of wealth. sp iuates 5 Lone 
T adore my bonny Bell. : ‘Wonder. 7 Have given.  * Folding-ttme, 
as 10 Birches. 2 Grassy ridge. 
s Darkest. 8 Frightened. 
1 Weaver. 8 oo : Besides. 
tous ae * Month iasoagh Gis town of Paisley, colenreted Bic Ger lence 
® An old stecking. % Ample fists. ‘ of the loom. v 
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And mouldering now in silent dust 
That heart that lo ed me dearly— 

But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall hve my Highland Mary t 


Burns, 8vo, page 1st 
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Gie me the hour o’ gloamin’ 
It maks my heart ua eheery, %, 
To meet thee on the lea-rig, 
My ain kind dearie, O! 


MY WIFE’S A WINSOME WEE THING. 


fhe following lively lines, the poet tells were 
written extem ore to the old alr of My Wite's a 
Wanton Wee Thing :”— 


SHE is a winsome wee thing, 

She is a handsome wee thing, 

She is a bonny wee thing, 
This sweet wee wife o' mine. 


I never saw a fairer, 

I never lo’ed a dearer ; 

And neist my heart I 4) wear her, 
For fear my jewel tine.? 


She is a winsome wee thing, 

She is a handsome wee thing, 

She is a bonny wee thing, 
This sweet wee wife o’ mine. 


The warld’s wrack we share o’t, 
The warstle and the care ot; 
WY? her I’ll blithely bear it, 

t And think my lot divine. 





















HIGHLAND MARY. 
Tows—‘' Katharine Ogie.” 


Fhie is another of those glorious lyrics Inspired b 
poet sph fon for Highland Mary; and whic 
tes, in strains worthy of the occasion, theirlast 
interview, and her untimely and lamented death. 
“ The following song,” he says. in a letter to 
Thomson, enclosing the verses, “pleases me; I 
think it is in my happiest manner. e subject of 
the song is one of the most interesting pamsees 
my youthful days; and I own that I should be much 
flattered to see the verses set to an air which would 
insure celebrity, Perhaps, after all, it is the still 
tsb prejudice of my heart that throws a borrowed 
tre over the merits of the composition.” See p. 
184 for an account of Mary. 


Yzu banks, and braes, and streams around 
‘ “eg o" ats geet ; ‘ 
reen be your woods, and fair your flow 
Your waters never drumlie if i 
There simmer first unfauld her robes, 
And there the langest tarry ; 
For there I took the last fareweel 
0’ my sweet Highland Mary. 


How sweetly bloom’d the gay green birk !8 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom ! 

As enderneath their fragrant shade, 
oe her to my bosom ! 

The golden hours, on 1 wings, 
Flew o’er me and my dearie ; 

For dear to me, as light and life, 
Was my sweet Highland Mary! 


Wr mony a vow, and lock’d embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender ; 


9 Muddy, 





3 Be oat, ® Birch. 








Ist 





And, pledging aft to moet again, 
We'tore oursels asunder ; 
Bat, oh! fell Death's peepee frost, 
Renn ee ee a lg 
ow green ’s the cauld ’s 
That wraps my Highland Mary! : 
Oh, pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
I aft Pie sae fondly! 
And closed for aye the Kling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly 
And mouldering now in silent dust 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly 
But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary! 


AULD ROB MORRIK. 


The two first lines of the following song were taken 
from an old ballad—the rest is the poet’s :— 


THERE’S auld Rob Morris that wons! in you glen 
He’s the king o’ guid fellows and wale? of a 


men ; 

He hes gowd in his coffers, he has owsen and 
e. 

and ae bonny lassie, his darling and mine. 


She ’s fresh as the morning the fairest in May ; 
She’s sweet as the evening amang the new hay; 
As blithe and as artle.s as lambs on the lea, 
And dear to my heart as the light to my ee. 


But oh! she’s an h —auld Robin’s a 

And say cas has nought but a cut-house an 
ra; 

A wooer hke me maunna hope to come speed ; 

The heli I must hide that will soon be my 


The day comes to me, but delight brings me nane; 
The night comes to me, but my rest it is gane: 
I wander my lane like a night-troubled ghaist, 
And I sigh as my heart it wad burst in my breast, 


Oh, had she but been of a lower d 


of | 1 then might hae hoped she’d hae smiled upon 


me 
Oh, how past descriving ‘ had then been my bliss, 
As now my distraction no words can express! 


DUNCAN GRAY. 


This song was written on the model and to the tune of 
@ coarse old dittyin Johnson’s Museum, the name 
of the hero, and a line or two, being was 
retained. 


Duncan Gray cam here to woo, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't, 
On blithe yule night when we were fou, 
Ha, ha, the w 0 *t. 
e coost her head fu’ high, 
Look'd asklent and unco skeigh,® 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh ; ® 
a, ha, the wooing o’t. 


Duncan fleech’d,” and Duncan pray’d, 





Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ; 
1 Dwells, $ Choloe. 8 Death. 
¢ Describing. 5 Disdainfal = * Aloof. 
* Flatter d, 





Time and chance are but a tide; 
a the w ot; 

Sighted love is sair to to bide; 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

Shall I, like a fool, quoth he, 

For a haughty hissie die? 

She may gae to—France for me 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 


How it ome let doctors we 


spak wio things ! 


the wooing o’t. 


Duncan was a lad vo’ grace ; 
Ha, ha, the wooing 0 ’t ; 
ie’s was a piteous case ; 
ha, the wooing o ’t. 
Duncan couldna be her death, 
Swelling pity amoor’d © his wrath ; ; 
Now they ’re —— and omy" baith 3 
Ha, the wooing o't. 


COCK UP YOUR BEAVER. 
Tuxs—“ Cock up your beaver.” 


The second stanza wes Gh ert song is Burns’s—the 


WHEN first my brave Johnnie lad 
Came to this town, 
He had a blue bonnet 
That wanted the crown; 
But now he has gotten 
A hat and a feather, — 
Hey, brave Johnnie lad, 
ock up your beaver ! 


Oock up your beaver, 

And cock it fu’ sprush, 
We'll over the Border 

And gie them a brush; 
There ’s somebody there 

We'll teach better behaviour— 
Hey, brave Johnnie lad, 

ock up your beaver J 


BONNY PEG. 


The following = first Pip og in the Edinburgh 


esis our gate end, 
oi a ae ati IT 
wha came tripping own the s 
: dearie ! 


But bonny P 


y £ 0g, my 





Wept. 


1 
*Dneurfal and hapgy. 
“* A well-known rocky islet in the Frith of Oiyde. 


Wi linkéd hands, we took oe sands 


Adown yon winding ri 
And, ob! that hour and brocimy bower, 
Can I forget it ever? 


THE TITHER MORN. 
Toa Highland Air. 


TuE tither morn, 
When I forlorn, 
Aneath an sik sat moaning, 
I did na trow! 
I'd see my ju? 
Beside me gin the gloating. 
But e ae neal 
Lap o’ lw 
And dawtingly ¢ did cheer me, 
Whee’ » what reok, 
Did least expec’ 
To see my lad sae near me, 


His bonnet he, 
A thought ajee, 
Cook’d spraake when first he clasp’d me; 
And I, I wat,§ 
iaiee ne fainness grat,6 
Dail tat he urees ure. 
the war! 
Ti. fate d air 
Hae wish’ di pape Jock departed ; 
But now as lad 
I’m wi’ my lad 
As short syne ieckeut heurted. 


Fu’ aft at e’en 
wi dancing keen 
When a’ were blithe and merry, 


In absence o’ my dearie. 
But, praise be blest, 
‘3 Aaa y mind’ 8 - che 
m wi’ my Johnn 
Think k and fair, us 
I’se aye be there, 
And be as canty ‘s” ony. 


THE DEUK'S DANG O'ER MY DADDIB, C 
Tuxs—‘ The deuk’s dang o’er my daddie,” 


mies out wi’ an unco shout, 
a§ dang o’ er my daddie, O 
no’ fhe fe srt 9 ‘ad wif 
He was but a p 


He paidiles out re he elles 
And be paidles late i = 

Thae seven lang years I hae lien b 
And he is but a fusionless 4 ala On 


Oh, mee your tongue, my feirie auld wife, 
ud your tongne ew. Nansie, O! 


THE bairns 
The ies 
The fient may care, 





$ Think. © Neat, 


e e Wert. 


’ Ha 
10 Wondering atmteasty about u Gay iede 











J 'ee seen the day, and sae hae 

Ye wadia teen'sas acme * 

I've.seen the day ye ecient a7 tates 
And cuddled? ine late and early, O; 

Bat downs do’s? come o’er me now, 
And, oh! I feel it sairly, O! 



























HAPPY FRIENDSHIP. 


Oxaningham gives the following account of this song, 
which first appeared in his edition of the poet's 
works -—‘' Burns, on one occasion, was on visit at 
a friend's house for two er three days; and during 
his stay there a convivial party m at which the 
bard was requested to favour the company with a 
poetical effusion. Ile promptly complied by writing 
the song in question. The original MS. is now in 
the possession of Captain IHendries, who commands 
a Scottish trading vessel, and who is nephew to the 
gentleman at whose festive board Burns was enter 
tained on the evening alluded to.” 































































HERE around the ingle‘ bleezing, 
Wha sae happy and sae free ; 

Though the northern wind blaws freezing, 
Frien’ship warms baith you and me. 





























OHORUS. 
Happy we are a’ , sheeither, 
appy we "ll be yin and a’; : 
Time shall see us » the blitler, 
Ere we rise to gang awa’. 


See the miser o er his treasure 
Gloating wi’ a edy ee! 

Can he feel the glow o' pleasure 
That around us here we see? 









































Can the peer, in silk and ermine, 
Ca’ his conscience half his own } 

His claes® are spun and edged wi’ vermin, 
Though he stan’ afore a throne! 


Thus, then, let us a “be tassing ° 
Aff our stoups o’ gen’rous flame ; 
And, while round the board ’tis passing, 
Raise a sang in frien’ship's name. 


Frien’ship maks us 0’ ymair happy, 
Frien’ship gies us a’ delight ; 

Frien’ship consecrates the ppie, 
Frien’ship brings us here to-night. 


OH, SAW YE MY DEARIE. , 
Tcyr—‘' Eppie M‘Nab.” 


On, saw ye my dearie, my Eppie M‘Nab? 

Oh, saw ye my dearie, my Eppie M‘Nab? 
She’s down in the yard, sho's kissin’ the laird, 
She winna come hame to her ain Jock Rab. 


Oh, come thy ways . me, my Eppie M‘Nab! 

Oh, come thy ways me, my Epp Epi M‘Nab! 
hate’er thou host dene ts t late, be it soon, 

Thou 's welcome again to thy ain Tock Rab. 


What says she, my dearie, my E M‘Nab? 
What says she, my dearie, ay ene M‘Nab? 
She lets thee to wit,’ that she has thee forgot, 
And for ever disowns thee, her ain Jock Rab. 





4 Pattish. 2 Fondled. 
3a pase 
7 Fires sigaifying pee ee exhaustion of Teadag. 






And th 
aid, 
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Oh, had I ne’er seen thee, my Eppie M‘Rab ! 
Oh, had I ne’er sean thee, my Eppie M‘Nab | 
As light as the air, as fause as thon’s fair. 
Thou's broken the heart o’ thy ain Josk Rab 


THE OARLE OF KELLYBURN PRAES. 
Tuns—‘ Kellyburn Braes.” 


This is an old song which the poet considerably modi 
fied and amended. When Mrs Burns was fnforming 
Cromek of the alterations her husband had made on 
various old songs, she said of the following, ** Robert 
gae this ane a terrible brushing :"— 


THERE lived a carle! in Kellyburn — 
(Hey, and the rue grows bonny wi’ thyme ;) 
And he had a wife was the eo’ his days; 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and ree is in 
prime. 


Ae day as the carle gaed? up the lang len, 
(Hey, and the rue grows bonny wi’ thyme, ) 
He met wi’ the devil, says, ‘“‘ How do you fen ?3” 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue ‘s in 

prime. 


“T’ve got a bad wife, sir; that's a’ m complaint ; 
(Hey, and the rue grows bonny wi’ thyme,) 
For, saving your presence, to her ye’re a saint ; 
the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in 
prime.” 


“Tt’ ie neither your stot‘ nor your staig> I shall 


(Hey, and the rue grows bonny wi’ thyme, ) 
But gie me your wife, man, for her I must have, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is ir 
prime.’ 


on welcome, most kindly,” the blithe carle 


(Hey, ‘and the rue gTOWS bonny. wi’ thyme,) 
ut if ye can match her, ye’re waur 
e’re ca'd, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in 
prime.’ 


The devil has got the auld wife on his back ; 
(Hey, and the rue fin he bonny wi’ thyme,) 
And, ike a poor ped he’s carried his peck, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in 
prime. 


He’s carried her hame to his ain hallan- door; 
(Hey, and the rue grows bonny wi’ thyme. { 
© bade her gae in, for a bitch and a when 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in 


prime. 
pre a he makes fifty, the pick o’ his 


Hey, and the rue grows bonny wi thyme,) 
ie one on her guard in the clap of a hand’ 
And tho thyme, it is withe:’d, and rue is in 
prime. 


The ola gaed through them like ony wud’? 


(Hey oy, and rue bea a bonny wi’ thyme,) 
er she gat hands on cam near her nae mair; 
And the t ae it is wither’d, and rue is ia 
a Prime 
1 “1 Man. $ Went. 8 Live. 
4 Bullock 5 Colt. $ Woman 
1 Wild. 
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A, roukié} wee devil looks over the wa 


, and the rue grows bonny wi uty thyme) 
“ ! or sh "drain A 
She is marie, help or 4 and usa 





She rl neo by hy iy , 

@ rue grows bonny wi’ 

Bs piled the man tnt wan Rapier! for, 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in 


The devil he swore by the kirk eu the vee 


(Hey, and the rue grows bonny ye) 
He was 2 not in wedlock, thank Hees ba 


ll; 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in 


T™ tan travell’d again befor 
ey, and the rue grows e 
4 {ilay and the rao grows bonny wi thymo,) 
And the thyme it is wither'd, and rue is in 
prime. 
(iets ool tia ta geen Wi my life ; 
and the rue grows bonny wi’ , 
But ne‘er was in holly till I met wi’ a wiles” 
And the thyme it is wither’d, and rue is in 
prime,” 


YE JACOBITES BY NAME, 
Tous—‘' Ye Jacobites by Name.” 


¥z Jacobites by name, give an ear, give an ear; 
Yeo Jacobites by name, give an ear; 
Ye Jacobites by name, 
Beli —_ edad will se Y mun ame 


yoyo abel 
What right, borg what is wrang, by the law, 


Whar’ is elt ind what is Wrang, the law? 
What is ciaht, and what is ale 
A short sword, ear a in 
A weak arm, and a strang 
For to draw. 


What es heroic strife famed afar, famed 


What makes heroic strife famed afar? 
What makes heroic strife? 
To whet th’ assassin’s knife, 
Or hunt a t’s life 
Wi’ bluidie war. 


ae rer in the 
s 
bie let zou acnenee alone, in the state; 
fone schemes 
he rising sun, 
leave a man 
To his fate. 


48 I WAS A-WANDERING. 
Tenu—"'Rinn Weudial mo Mhealladh.” 
Ao I was a-wandering xe midsummer e’ 
The our and youngsters were making tele 
m I spied my faithless fause lover, 
Asan them I epled my fit ’ my dolour again, 


2 @meked. 3 Most. 








SONGS. 





L790. 
ilar a left me, may pleasure 
“Gntzees’d, but I winns eom- 


ne fancy I ma anither, 
atter my fancy T may get anither, 





riers ing till dawin' for greeting,® 


ed down like the hail end the 


Had I na my heart wad a broken, 
For, oh! luve £ OS oko’ s a tormenting pain ! 


Although he bag tas left me for greed o’ the viller, 


I dinna en me he can 
T rather wad a’ the lade o’ my sorrow 
Than over has acted sat faithless to him, 


THE SLAVE’S LAMENT. 

the authenticity of this song, Stenhouse 
says that the words and music were sent Aid lbewes the poet 
to the Museum ; while Mr O. K. Sharpe ass 
Burns took the idea of the song from an old ‘i balled 
at one ane very gf A Ae doe amongst the peasantry ia 
Scotland. ece appears to have been formed 028 
the model es the verses entitled, ‘‘ The Ruined Far 
mers rear 8 AS 121,) as it bears a very close re- 
semblance to th 


Ir — in sweet Senegal that my foes did me 


For he lands of Virginia, 
Torn fai that lovely shore, and must never see 


And elas am weary, weary, O! 
All on that charming coast is no bitter snow or 


frost, 
Like the lands of Virginia, O; 
There streams for ever flow, and there flowers‘ 
for ever blow, 
And alas I am weary, weary, O! 


The burden I must bear, while the cruel scourge 


I fear, 
In the lands of Virginia, O; 
And I think on friends most dear, with the bitter, 
bitter tear, 
And alas I am weary, weary, O! 


THE WEARY PUND O’ TOW. 
Tons—''The Weary Pund o’ Tow.” 


I ibielal my wife a stane o’ lint? 
As guid as e’er did STOW 5 
And a that she has made o’ that 
Is ae poor pund o' tow. 


The weary pund, ay Akeni pund, 


© weary 
I think m ee will ent a her life 
Before ashe spin her tow. 


There sat a bottle in a bole, 
Beyont the ingle low,® 
e she took the tither souk,® 
To drouk” the stourie® tow. 





oman +H fax ina pepatel nt 
emp or 

* Flame of the fire. af - 

’ Drench. 


« Dusty. 








mr. 94.) 
** For shame, ye 
Cus sin your po dowih 
fihe took the rock, and wi’ a knock 
She brak it o’er my pow. 


«At last her feat—I sang to see *t—~ 
Gaed foremost o’er the knowe ;? 
And or I wad anither jad, 
I p in a tow. 





LADY MARY ANN. 
Tows—‘'Craigton’s Growing.” 
the having had an old ballad called ‘‘ Craigton’s 
Gooming” chanted to him while on a tourin the 


afterwards mused over it, and 
the following verses, which he sent to the Museum »— 


Ou, Lady Mary Ann 
ks o’er the castle wa’, 

She saw three bonny boys 

Playing at the ba’ ; 
The youngest he was 

The flower amang them a’ 
My bonny laddie’s young, 

ut he’s growin’ yet. 


O father! O father! 
An ye think it fit, 
We'll send him a year 
To the college yet: 
We'll sew a green ribbon 
Round about his hat, 
And that will let them ken 


He’s to marry yet. 
Lad a Ann 
Was a flower i’ the dew, 


Sweet was its smell, 
And bonny was its hue ; 

And the langer it blossom’d 
The sweeter it grew ; 

For the lily in the bud 
Will be bonnier yet. 


Young Charlie Cochrane 

Was the sprout of an aik ; 
Bonny and bloomin’ 

And straught wus its make: 
The sun took delight 

To shine for its sake, 
And it will be the brag 

O’ the forest yet. 


The simmer is gane 

When the leaves they were green, 
And the days are awa’ 

t we hae seen ; 

But far better days 

I trust will come 
For my bonny laddie’s young, 

But he's growin’ yet. 


, ceeneantiieanad 


OH, KENMURE’S ON AND AWA’. 
Toxs—" Oh, Kenmure’s on and awa’, Willie.” 


“This song,” says Cunningham, Tefers to the fortunes 
of the gallant Gordons of Kenmure in the fatal 
‘Fifteen.’ The Viscount left Galloway with two hun- 
horsemen well armed ; he joined the other low- 

land Jacobites—penetrated to Presto Ised, and 
at last yielded to, the attack of General Garpenter—n 
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# Swing in a rope. 
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Ox, Kenmure’s on and awa’, Willie! 
Oh, Kenmure’s on and awa’! 

And Kenmure’s lord ’s the bravest lord 
That ever Galloway saw. 


Success to Kenmure’s band, Willie! 
Success to Kenmure’s band; 

There’s no a heart that fears a Whig 
That rides by Kenmure’s hand. 


Here’s Kenmure’s health in wine, Willie! 
Here ’s Kenmure’s health in wine; 

There ne’er was a coward o’ Kenmure’s blade, 
Nor yet o’ Gordon’s line. 


Oh, Kenmure’s lads are men, Willie! 
Oh, Kenmure’s lads are men; 

Their hearts and swords are metal true— 
And that their faes shall ken. 


They '1l live or die wi’ fame, Willie! 
ey ll live or die wi’ fame; 
But soon wi’ sounding victorie 
May Kenmure’s lord come hame! 


Here’s him that’s far awa’, Willie! 
Here’s him that’s far awa’! 

And here’s the flower that I lo’e best~ 
The rose that’s like the snaw! 





MY COLLIER LADDIE. 
Towa—" The Collier Laddie.” 
*T do not know,” says Burns, ‘‘a blither old song = 


this ;"” which he modified and altered, and thea 
to the Museum. 


On, whare live ye, m bonny lass? 
And tell me what t ey ca’ ye? 
My name, she says, is Mistress Jean, 
And I follow the Collier Laddie. 
My name, she says, is Mistress Jean, 
And I follow the Collier Laddie. 


Oh, see you not yon hills and dales, 
e sun shines on sae brawilie ! 
They a’ are mine, and they shall be thine, 
Gin ye ‘ll leave your Collier Laddie. 
They a’ are mine, and they shall be thine, 
Gin yell leave your Collier Laddie. 


And ye shall in attire, 
Weel buskit? wp a ey : 
And ane to wait at avery hand 
Gin ye ‘ll leave your Collier ‘Ladde. 
And ane to wait at every hand, 
Gin ye ll leave your Collier Laddie, 


e had a’ the sun shines on, 
e earth conceals sae lowly, 
I wad turn my ‘back on you and it a’, 
And embrace my Collier Laddie. 
I wad turn my back on you and it a’, 
And embrace my Collier Laddie. 


can win my five pennies a day, 
And spen t at night fu’ brawlie ; 
And mak my bed in the Collier's nenk,* 
And lie down wi’ my Collier Laddic. 
And mak my bed in the Collier's nenk, 
And lie down wi’ my Collier Laddie. 


3 Dressed. 


Though 
And t 


3 Hut. 
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Lave for luve is the bargain for = 

Though the wee cot-house should haad me ; 
And the warld before me to win my bread, 
And fair fa’ my Collier Laddie. 

And the warld before me to win my bread, 

And fair fo’ my Collier i 









®fAREWEEL TO A’ OUR SCOTTISH FAME. 
Touxs —‘‘Such a Parcel of Rogues in a Nation.” 

‘ Burns,” says Cunningham, ‘‘has expressed senti- 
ments in this song which were once popular in the 
north.” The poet himself, induvd, ap to have 
been in the habit of expressing his feelings pretty 
freely regarding the Union. —‘ What,” he excla : 
on one occasion, ‘‘are all the advantages which my 
country reaps from the Union that can counter- 
palance the annihilation of her independence, and 
even her very name? Nothing can reconcile me to 
= terms, ‘ Engtish Ambassador,’ ‘ English Court,'” 


FAREWEEL to a’ our Scottish fame, 
Fareweel our ancient glory ! 

Fareweel even to the Scottish name, 
Sae famed in martial story ! 

Now Sark rins o’er the Sulway sands, 
And Tweed rins to the ocean, 

To mark where England’s province stands— 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation ! 


What force or guile could not subdue, 
Through many warlike ages, 

Is wrought now by a coward few, 
For hireling traitors’ ihe i 

The English steel we could disdain, 
Secure in valour’s station ; 

But English gold has been our bane— 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation ! 


Oh, would, ere I had seen the day 
That treason thus could sell us, 
My auld gray head had lien in clay, 
i’ Brace and loyal Wallace! 
But pith and power, till my last hour, 
I'll mak this declaration ; 
We’re bought and sold for English gold— 


Such a parcel of rogues in a nation. 





HERE’S A HEALTH TO THEM THAT’S 
AWA’, 
Tone" Here’s a health to them that’s awa’.” 


The poet’s political predilections at this period of his 
life being somewhat marked, and of an ultra-liberal 
tendency, he is supposed to have thrown them into 
the following song, composed in honour of the leaders 
of the liberal party in the House of Commons ;-= 


Henge ’s a health to them that’s awa’, 
Here’s a health to them that’s awa’ ; 

And wha winna wish guid luck to our cause, 
May never guid luck be their fa’! 

It’s guid to be merry and wise, 

It’s guid to be honest and true, 

It’s guid to support Caledonia’s cause, 

And bide by the buff and the blue. 


| Here’s a health to them that’s awa’, 
| Here's a health to them that’s awa’ 

Here's » health to Charlie * the chief of the clan, 
Although thai his band be but ema’. 


* ¢ Hon. Charlies James Fox. Buff and 
bine the livery of Fox during the celebrated 
Weatminster elections, and thus came to be adopted as 
the colours ef the Whig party generally. 
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Here's a health to them that 's awa’, ; 

Here ’s a health to them that’s awa’; 

Here 's a health to Tammie,* the Norlaad laddie 

That lives at the lug o’ the law! 

Here’s freedom to him that wad read, 

Here’s freedom to him that wad write! 

There's nane ever fear’d that the truth should 
be heard 

But they wham the trath wad indite.! 


Here's a health to them that’s awa’, 
Here's a health to them that’s awa’ 
Here's Chieftain M‘Leod,+ a chieftain worth 


gowd, 
Though bred amang mountains o’ snaw ! 
Here’s a health to them that’s awa’, 
Here’s a health to them that’s awa’ ; 
And wha winna wish guid luck to our cause, 
May never guid luck be their fa’ ! 


SONG. 
Toys —‘'I had a horse, I had nae mair.” 


Gilbert Burns says that a Miss Jane Blackstock, whe 
afterwards became Mrs Whiter, of Liverpool, was 
the heroine of this song. The poet, in a letter te 
Thomson, sai i, Fer private reasons, I should like 
to see it in print.” 


OH, poortith? cauld and restless love, 
Ye wreck my peace between ye; 
Yet poortith a’ I could forgive, 

An ’twere na for my Jeanie. 


Oh, why should Fate sic pleasure have, 
Life’s dearest bands untwining? 

Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on Fortune’s shining ? 


This warld’s wealth when I think cn, 
Its pride, and a’ the lave o ‘t— 
Fie, fie on silly coward man, 
That he should be the slave ot! 


Her een sac bonny blue betray 
How she repays my passion ; 

But prudence is her o’erword 3 aye, 
She talks of rank and fashion. 


Oh, wha can prudence think upon, 
And sic a lassie by him? 

Oh, wha can pene think upon, 
And sae in love as I am? 


How blest the huinble cotter's fate! 
He wooes his simple dearie ; 

The silly begles, wealth and state, 
Can never e them eerie, * 


GALA WATER. 


THEEE’s braw, braw lads on Yarrow 
That wander through the blooming heather , 


1 Indi S Poverty, 
: ct—impeach. Povesty, 


* Thomas, afterwards Erskine. 
¢t M‘Leod of Parvecsa Ts of Skye, and then M P 
for Inverness, 


a 34.] 








SONGS. 1? 

But Yarrow braes! nor Hitrick shawe® Ye anders from above, 

Can match the lads o’ Gala Water. . bead victim see ? . 

ut spare perdon ause love 

But there is ane, a secret ane, His wrangs $0 Heaven end mal 

Abpon them a’ I }o’e him better; 
And I'Tt be his, and he'll be mine, 

The bonny lad o’ Gala Water. ee 
Although his daddie was nae lai 

And o rere meikle ee 8 OPEN THE DOOR TO ME, OH! 


Yet rich in kindest, truest love, 
We'll tent our flocks by Gala Water. 


It ne'er was wealth, it ne’er was wealth, 

That coft ‘4 contentment, peace, or pleasure; 
The bands and bliss o’ mutual love, 

Oh, that’s the chiefest warld’s treasure ! 


LORD GREGORY. 


This sone was written in imitation of Dr Wolcot’s 
Peter Pindar) ballad on the same subject,* of which 
urns says, in a letter to Thomson, ‘‘ Pindar’s ‘ Lord 

Gregory’ is beautiful. I have tried to give you a 
Scots version, which is at your service. Not that I 
intend to enter the Lists with Peter—that would be 
sumption indeed! My song, though much in- 
or in fc merit, has, I think, more of the bal- 
fad simplicity {n 1t.” The idea of both songs, how- 
aver, is taken from an old strain. 


On, mirk,® mirk is this midnight hour, 
And loud the tempest’s roar ; 

A waefu’ wanderer seeks thy tower— 
Lord Gregory, ope thy door! 


An exile frae her father’s ha’, 
And a’ for loving thee ; 

At least some pity on me shaw, 
If love it may na be. 


Lord Gregory, mind’st thou not the grove, 
By bonny Irwin-side, 

Where first I own’d that virgin love 
I lang, lang had denied ? 


How aften didst thou pledge and vow 
Thou for aye be mine; 

And my fond heart, itsel sae true, 
It ne'er mistrusted thine. 


Hard is thy heart, Lord Gregory, 
Aud flinty is thy breast— 
ou dart of heaven that flashest by, 
Oh, wilt thou give me rest! 





3 Wooda. 


8 Much money. 
5 Dark. > 


3 Biks. 
¢ Bought 
©@ The fellowiag is Wolcot's version :— 
a Lord Gregory, thy door! 
a, mmldnight wanderer oe 


aré rush the rains, the tempests rear, 
And lightnings cleave the skies. 


* Who comes with wee at this drear night— 
A pilgrim of the A peal 
If she whose love once delight, 
My cot shall yield her room. 
“ Alas! thou heagd’st a pilgrim mourn 
That once was prised by thee; 


Think of the rjng by yonder burn 
Thou guvest te love and me. 


* But shouldst thou not pe Marian knew, 
1'll tarn my feet and part ; 
nd think the storms that round me blow 
Par kinder than thy heart.” 


“On, open the door, some pity to show 
Oh, one the door to me, oh! 
Though thou hast been false, I'll ever prove true, 
Oh, open the door to me, oh! 


**Cauld is the blast upon my pale cheek, 
| But caulder thy love for me, oh! 
The frost that freezes the life at my heart 
Is nought to my pains frae thee, oh! 


*¢'The wan moon is setting behind the white wave, 
And time is setting with me, oh! 
False friends, false love, farewell! for mair 
| I'll ne’er trouble them nor thee, oh!” 


She has open’d the door, she has open’d it wide; 
She sees his pale corse on the plain, oh! 
‘**My true love!” she cried, and sank down by 
his side, 
Never to rise again, oh ! 


—<, 





YOUNG JESSIE. 
Tonws—' Bonny Dundee ” 


This song was written in honour of Miss Janet Staig, 
daughter of the Provost of Dumfnes, and afterwards 
the wife of Major William Miller, one of the sons of 
Patrick Miller of Dalswinton, the poet’s landlord in 
Dumfriesshire. The lady died in 180], at the early 
age of twenty-six, and was long remembered in the 
district for her beauty and gentleness, 


TRUE-hearted was he, the sad swain o’ the 
Yarrow, 
And fair are the maids on the banks o’ the 


Ayr, 
But by the sweet side o’ the Nith’s winding 


river 
Are lovers as faithful and maidens as fair: 
To equal young Jessie seek Scotland all over; 
To equal young Jessie you seek it in vain ; 
Grace uty, and elegance fetter her lover, 
And maidenly modesty fixes the chain. 


Oh, fresh is the rose in the gay, dewy morni 
pt erect the Rly af evening clw 
ut in the presence 0’ lovely you 6 
Unseen is the lily, unheeded the aa . 
Love sits in her smile, a wizard ensnaring ; 
Enthroned in her een he delivers his law : 
And still to her charms she alone is a 
Her modest *emeanour’s the jewel of a’ 


¢ 


THE POOR AND HONEST SODGER, 
Arm-—‘' The Mill, Mill O1" 


A correspondent of Thomson's says, regarding 
origin of this song :—‘‘ Burns, I heve been inform 
was one summer evening at theinn at Brownhill 
a se ie of frienda, when a aes wayworn seldier 
passed the window: of a sudden, it struck the poet 
to call him in, and get the story of his adventures 
after listening to which, he all at once fell intoone p 
those fits of abstraction not unusual with him. He 
waa lifted ta the region where he had his ‘euaipné 











Wan wild war's deadly blast was blawn, 


And gentle peace returning, 
wr ay a sweet babe father loss, 
And mony a widow mourning ; 
eon 
ere na 
My humble knapsack a’ my wealth, 
A poor and honest sodger. 


A leal light heart was in my breast, 
hand unstain’d wi’ plunder, 

And for fair Scotia, hame again, 
I cheery on did wander. 

I thought upon the banks o Coil, 
I thought upon my Nancy, 

I thought upon the witching smile 
That caught my youthful fancy. 


At length I reach’d the bonny glen 
ere early life I sported ; 
T pase’d the mill, and t thorn, 
ere Nancy aft I co : 
Wha spied! I but my ain dear maid, 
Down by her mother’s dwelling! 
And turn’d me round to hide the flood 
That in my een was swelling. 


Wi alter’d voice, quoth I, ‘‘ Sweet lass, 
ar as ie nevesns Vea 
’ may he be, 
wont dearest i eee ! 
urse ve gang, 
ty fain wad be thy lodger; 
I’ve served my and country lang— 
Take pity on a rr” 


See wistfully she gazed on me, 
And lovelver was than ever; 

Quo’ she, ‘A sodger ance I lo’ed, 
Forget him I never: 

Our humble cot, and hamely fare, 

Rh a 

ge—the dear cockade— 

Ye ‘re welcome for the sake o’t.” 


She gazed—she redden’d like a rose— 
Syne? pale like ony lily; 

She sank within my arms, and cried, 
‘6 Art thou my ain dear Willie?” 
“By Him who made yon sun and sky, 

By whom true love’s 
Tam the man; and thus may s 
True lovers be rewarded ! 


“The wars are o'er, and I’m come 

And find thee stil] true-hearted ; 
Though poor in gear, we're rich in love, 
oot Sage we ‘se eto be or 

she, grands me go 

A mailen? plenish’d fairly , 
And come, my faithful 

Thou ’rt welcome to it dearly !” 


For gold the merchant 
The farmer ploughs the manor; 
But glory is the sodger’s ; 
The sodger’s wealth is honour : 
The brave poor sodger ne'er despise, 


Nor count him as a stranger ; 








oughs the main, 


poses * One of Dumourier'’s 





(r793- 
MEG O’ THE MILL. 


ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has ? 
ye adh -pthysirrent 


ken ye what Mill ar 
She hea a 1 & 000: ‘wi’ a claut o° er,* 
And the heart o’ the barley miller. 


The miller was strappin’, the miller was ruddy; 
A heart like a lord, and a hue like a lady; 

The laird was a widdiefu’, bleerit knurl ;* 
She's left the guid-fellow and ta’en the churl. 


The miller he hecht* her a heart leal and loving; 
The laird did address her wi’ matter 


moving, 
A fine-pacing horse, wi’ a clear-chain’d bridle, 
A whip by her side, and a bonny side-saddle. 
Oh, wae on the siller, it is sae prevailing ; 
And wae on the love that is fied on a mailen! ® 


A tocher’s * nae word in a true lover's pal 
But, gie me my love, and a fig for the warl’ 





WELCOME TO GENERAL DUMOUBIER. 
~fiome one, In the presence of the poet, having expressed 
joy at the desertion of General Dumourier from the 
army of the French Bepebiss in 1793, after having 
gained some splendid victories with it, ina few mo- 
ments he chanted, almost extempore, the following 
verses to the tune of “Robin Adair:”— 


You RE welcome to despots, Dumourier; 
You’re welcome to despots, Dumourier ; 
How does Dampiere* do? 
Ay, and Beurnonville t too? 
Why did they not, come along with you, Da- 
mourier ? 


I will fight France with you, Dumourier ; 

Iwill fight France with you, Dumourier; 
I ht France with you, 
I will take my chance with you; 

By my soul I'll a dance with you, Du- 
mourier. 


Then let us fight about, Dumourier ; 
Then let us fight about, Dumourier ; 
Then let us fight about, 
Till Freedom's spark is out, 
Then we'll be damn’d, no doubt, Dumourier. 


THE LAST TIME I CAME O'ER THE 
MOOR. 


In this song the poet is supposed to have given gir 
sion to certain feelings of illicit love which it i 
known he entertained for the beautiful and fasci 
nating Mrs Riddel of Woodley for a farther 
account of whom, see p.170, It is but just ‘te 
remember, however, and charitable to believe, thes 
purposely heightened his colours in order to ieereass 

urposely he: nD colours {n to 
e general effet of his picture, 


TuE last time I came o'er the moor, 
And left Maric’s dwelling, 


2 Plenty of 
§ Offeranr 
$ Dowery 








sitive bieared dwarf. meg. 
# Il-tempered, 


nerals, 
t An emissary of the Convention's, 





Love's veriest wretch, despairing, I 
Fain, fain my crime would cover : 

The unweeting , the bursting sigh, 
Betray the guilty lover. 

I know my doom must be despair, 
Thou wilt nor canst relieve me; 

But, O Maria, hear my prayer, 
For pity’s sake, forgive me ! 


The music of thy tongue I heard, 

Nor wist while it enslaved me; 
» Taw thine eyes, yet nothing fear’d, 

Till fears no more had saved me. 

The unwary sailor thus aghast 
The wheeling torrent viewing, 

In circling horrors yields at last 
In overwhelming ruin! 


BLITHE HAE I BEEN. 
Tuss—‘' Liggeram Cosh.” 


Phe “Lesley is sae fair and coy” of this song was 
the beautiful Miss Lesley Baillie with whom the poet 
told Mrs Dunlop he was almost in love, and whom he 
made the heroine of the song entitled, ‘“ Bonny 
Lesley,” (p. 145.) She appears to have been one of 
those eases who were eternally crossing his path, 
and whose attractions formed, as his brother Gilbert 
tells us, so many under-plots in the drama of his all- 
embracing love 


ButtHeE hae I been on yon hill, 
As the lambs before me ; 
Careless ilka thought azd free, 
As the breeze flew o'er me. 
Now nae langer sport and play, 
Mirth or sang can pene me} 
Lesley ig sac fair and coy, 
Care and anguish seize me. 


Heavy, heavy is the task, 
Hopeless love pam, 
Trembling, dow pone put glower,’ 
, dumb, despairing! 
If she = ease the thraws 2 
vad rhe the ptt sod, 
ndernea e@ grags-green 
Soon maun be my dwelling. 


LOGAN BRAES. 
Toxs—‘ Logan Water.” 


The poet, in a letter to Thomson, enclosing this song, 
gays, regarding its origin :—" Have you ever, my 
dear sir, felt your bosom ready to burst with indigna- 
tion on reading of those mighty villains who divide 
kingdom against kingdom, desolate provinces, and 
lay nations waste, out of the wantonness of ambition, 
or often from still more ble fons? In a 
mood of this kind to-day, 
quemalons meledy peabebt had ite ‘orig from th 
me I") a from the 
tive indignat n at bens swelling, suffering 
fired at the tyrannio strides of some public 
wstroyer; and overwhelmed with private distress, 
cee EE IPS CBP AS IS INCEST EIA ED 


1 Dare nought but stare. 8 Throes. 












the consequence ofa country’s fuin. TT have dons 
ing eee cued mise een ee hours 
meditation in my elbow-chalr, ought 

merit”” The two last lines of the 


took from a ve preety atl 
Pitta Mr J ohn ayne, 8 


titled, “ The Siller Gun.” 


O Loan, sweetly didst thou glide 
That day I was my Willie's bride! 
And years sinsyne hae o’er us run, 
ar a to Heats sutad aun. 

ut now Ww 6 appear 

e dru y,1 Winter, dark and drear, 

While my dear lad maun face his faes, 
Far, far frae me and Logan braes! 


— the m month o’ Ma 
as made our bills and vallete gay ; 


The birds rejoice in leafy bowers, 

The bees hum round the breathing flowess: 
Blithe morning hfts his rosy eye, 

And evening’s tears are tears of joy : 

My soul, delightless. a’ surveys, 

While Willie 's far frae Logan braes. 


Within yon milk-white hawthorn bush, 
Amang her nestlings sits the thrush ; 
Her faithfu’ mate will share her toil, 
Or wi’ his song her cares beguile : 

But I, wi’ my sweet nuralings here, 
Nae mate to help, nae mate to cheer, 
Pass widow'd nights and joyless days 
While Willie ’s far frae Logan braes. 


Oh, wae upon you, men o’ state, 

That brethren rouse to deadly hate! 
As ye make mony a fond heart mourn, 
Sae may it on your heads return! 
How can your flinty hearts enjoy 

The widow's tears, the orphan’s cry? 


But soon may peace bring happy da 
And Willie hare to Logen braca! o 


THERE WAS A LASS, AND SHE WAS 
FATR. 
Tums—‘' Bonny Jean * 


“T have just finished the following ballad,” says th 


e 
poet to Thomson, “and as I do think it is in my best 
style, Isenditto you” The heroine of this poe ves 
Miss Jane M‘Murdo, the eldest daughter of John 
M‘Murdo, Esq., chamberlain to the Duke of Queens. 
berry, and who resided, with a family of charm: 
and accomplished daughters, at the ducal seat 
Drumlanrig, a few miles from the poet’s farm. A 
frequent guest at this gentleman’s table, he ap- 
pears to have lived on terms of inti with the 
entire family. The heroine, he tells us, he did ag 

t in the rank which she held in life; but in the 
and character of a cottager. 


THERE was a lass, and she was fair, 
At kirk and market to be seen, 
When «’ the fairest maids were met, 

The fairest maid was bonny Jean. 


And aye she wrought her mammnie’s wark, 
And aye she sae metrilie : P 
The blithest bird upon the bush 
Had ne’er a lighter heart than she 


But hawks wil] rob the tender joys 
That bliss the little lintwhite’s nest : 

And frost will blight the fairest flowers, 
And love will break the soundust rest. 


1 Clouded and rainy. 





wi? Jeanie to the s 
danced wi’ Jeanie on the down ; 
And, lang ere witless Jeanie wist, 
Her heart was tint,? her peace was stown.‘ 


As in the bosom o’ the stream, 
The moonbeam dwells at dewy e’en ; 
So trembling, pure, was tender love 
Within the o’ bonny Jean. 


And now she works her mammie’s wark, 
And aye she sighs wi’ care and pain ; 
Yet wist na what her ail might be, 
Or what wad mak her weel again. 


But did na Jeanie’s heart loup light, 
And did na joy blink in her ee, 
As Robie tauld a tale o’ love 
Ae e’enin’ on the lily lea? 


The sun was sinking in the west, 
The birds sang sweet in ilka grove ; 
| His cheek to hers he fondly prest, 
And whisper’d thus his tale o’ love :— 


"© © Jeanio fair, I lo’e thee dear; 
Oh, canst thou think to fancy me? 
Or wilt thou leave thy mammie’s cot, 
And learn to tent 5 the farms wi’ me? 


«© At barn or byre thou shalt na drudge, 
Or naething else to trouble thee ; 
But stray amang the heather-bells, 
And tent the waving corn wi’ me.” 


Now what could artless Jeanie do? 
She had nae will to say him na: 

At length she blush’d a sweet consent, 
And love was aye between them twa. 


PHILLIS THE FAIR. 
Toxe— Rebin Adais.” 


Miles Philadelphia M‘Murdo, one of the daughtezs of 
dehon M‘BMurdo, .» Mentioned abeve, and who 
afterwards became Mrs Norman Lockhart of Oarn- 
8 


was the heroine of this song. The pestis no 
to have wttten the lines at the request of h 


end, hen Clarke the musician, who oy 
the young music, and was nearly in leve with 
his charming pupil, ‘‘ Phillis the fair.” 


Ware larks with little wing 
Tasting the breathing spri 
e sprin 

Forth I did fare: . 
Gay the sun’s golden eye 
Seq ticteree 

uc morn ! 
Phillis the fair. 


In each bird's careless song 
Glad did I share ; 

While yon wild flowers among, 
Sivect to the epuniag te 

wee e opening day 
Rosebuds bent the dewy spray; 
Sach thy bleom ! did I say, 
Phillis the fair. 








3 Fair. ® Lest. 


5 Mind. 


1 Horses. 
4 Ktolen. 


SOMGS, . 


(s798- 





Do ple 

ven wore; 

I mark’d the cruel hawk 
Caught in a snare: 

So kind may Fortune be. 

Such make hus destiny! 

He who would injure thea, 
Phillis the fair. 


HAD I A CAVE 
Tuns—‘ Robin Adair.” 


Mr Alexander Cunningham, a writer to the mm 
Edinburgh, and a warm friend of the s, had 
wooed and, as he thought, won, a young lady of 
t beauty and accomplishments; but another 
over having presented himself, with weightier claims 
to her regard than poor Cunningham possessed, 
‘The fickle, faithless ae 
Took the carl, and left her /hanie ;” 
and appears to have cast him off with as little cere 
mony as she would a piece of faded frippery. The 
poet, in the following lines, has endeavoured to ex- 
press the feelings of his friend on the occasion :— 


Efap I a cave on some wild, distant shore 
Where the winds howl to the waves’ dashing 


roar ; 
There would I weep my woes, 
There seek my lost repose, 
Till grief my eyes should close, 
Ne’er to wake more. 


alsest of womankind, canst thou declare 
All thy fond plighted vows fleeting as air! 
sl ‘ghd ates hie, 
ugh o’er erjuty, 
Then in the bose iy 
What peace is thee! 





BY ALLAN STREAM I CHANCED TO 
ROVE. 
Tons—‘' Allan Water.” 


In a letter to Thomson, dated August 17093, enclosing 


this song. the poet says :~—‘‘I walked out yesterda 
evening with a volume of the Museum in my 
when, turning up ‘Allan Water,’ as the words ap- 
peared to me unworthy of so fine an air, I sat 
aud raved ander the shade of an old thern, till 1 
wrote one to suit the measure. I may be wrong, but 
I think it not in my worst style Bravo! say i > it 
isa good song. A is my propitious season. I 
make more verses in it than all the year else.” 


By Allan stream I chanced to rove 
While Phosbus sank beyond Benledi ; 
The winds were whispering through the grove, 
The yellow corn was waving ready : 
I listen’d to a lover's sang, 
And thought on youthfu’ pleasures many ; 
And aye the wild wood echoes rang— ; 
Oh, dearly do I love thee, Annie! 





Her head upen my throbbing breast, 
i “J m thi for ever }* 
wae ome iar the seal impr 
Tho sacred vow,—we ne'er sever. 
1 Frighisome 








When day, expiring in the west, 
The curtain draws o’ nature's rest, 
T flee to his arms I lo’e best, 

And that’s my ain dear Davie 


Burns, 8vo, page 16r 





pit any met pore ae 

can me 6 e 

Or through each vend dart, ; 
each nerve the rapture 

Like meeting her. our oson's treasure ? 


OH, WHISTLE, AND I’LL COME TO YOU, 
MY 


Tune— Whistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad.” 


“The old air of ‘Whistle, and I’ll come to you, my 
lad,’” says the poet to Thomson, ‘I admire very 
el and yesterday I set the following verses to 

OH, whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad, 

Oh, whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad : 

Though father and mither and a’ should gae mad, 

Oh, whistle, and I’Ik come to you, my lad. 


But warily tent} when you come to court me, 
And come na unless the back yett? he a-jee ; 
Syne up the back stile, and let naebody see, 
And come as ye were na comin’ to me. 


At kirk, or at market, whene’er ye meet me, 
Gang by me as though that ve cared na a flie ; 
But steal me a blink o’ or bonny black ee, 
Yet look as ye were na looking at me. 


Aye vow and protest that ye care na for me, 
And whiles ye may lightly® my beauty a wee; 
But court na anither, though jokin’ ye be, 
For fear that she wile your fancy frae me. 


ADOWN WINDING NITH. 
Tuxe—‘' The Mucking o’ Geordie’s Byre.” 


The Phillis of th’s song is thought to have been Miss 
Philadelphia M‘Murdo, the heroine of the lines te 
‘+ Phillis the Fair,” in the preceding page. 


ADOWN winding Nith I did wander, 

To mark the sweet flowers us they spring ; 
Adown winding Nith I did wander, 

Of Phillis to muse and to sing. 


Awa’ wi’ your belles and your beauties, 
They never wi’ her can compare : 
Whaever has met wi’ my Philli 
Has met wi’ the queen o’ the fair, 


The daisy amused my fond fancy, 
So artless, 80 simple, so wild; 
Thou emblem, said I, o’ my Philli 
For she is Simplicity’s child. - 


The rosebud ’s the blush o’ my charmer, 
Her sweet balmy lip when ’tis prest: 
How fair and how pure is the lily, 


But fairer and purer her breast ! 


Yon knot of gay, flowers in the arbour, 
They ne'er wi’ my Phillis can vie: 
er is the breath o’ the woodbine, 
Its dew-drop o’ diamond her eye. 


$ Gate. 


' Carefally head. 


* Disparage. 
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That wakes through the green 


When oboe pel a over the mountaing, 


On music, easure, and love, 


But beauty how frail and how fleeting, 


The bloom of a fine summer's day ! 


While worth in the mind o’ my Phillis 


Will flourish without a decay. 





COME, LET ME TAKE THER. 
Armm— Cauld Kail.” 


Come, let me take thee to my breast, 
And pledge we ne’er shall sunder; 
And I 1 spurn as vilest dust 
The warld’s wealth and grandeur : 
And do I hear my Jeanie own 
That equal transports move her? 
I ask for dearest life alone, 
That I may live to love her. 


Thus in my arms, wi’ a’ thy charms, 
I clasp my countless treasure ; 
Ill seek nae mair o’ heaven to share 
Than sic a moment’s pleasure : 
And by a een, sae bonny blue, 
I swear I’m thine for ever! 
And on thy lips I seal my vow, 
And break it shall I never! 


DAINTY DAVIE. 

This is an Improved version of a song which the 
wrote some years before for the Museum, and which 
will be found at p. 186. The old song which far- 
nished the air is said to have been composed on a 
somewhat indelicate incident that occurred in the 
life of the Rev. David Wilhamson, daring the times 
of the Persecution in Scotland. This worthy, it 
is affirmed, after having married seven wives, died 
minister of St Outhbert’s, Edinburgh. 


Now rosy May comes in wi’ flowers, 
To deck her gay green-spreading bowers; 
And tow comes in my happy hours 

To wander wi’ my Davie. 


Meet me on the warlock knowe, 
Dainty Davie, dainty Davie ; 
There I’ll spend the day wi’ you, 

Afy ain dear dainty Davie. 


The crystal waters round us fa’, 
The merry birds are lovers a’, 
The scented breezes round us blaw, 


A-wandering wi’ my I!avie. 


‘When purple morning starts the hara, 

To steal upon her early fare, 

Then through the dews I will repair, 
To meet my faithfu’ Davie. 


When day, expiring in the west, 
The curtain draws 0’ nature’s rest, 
I flee to his arms I lo’e best, 

And that’s my ain dear Davia, 


BRUCE'S ADDRESS TO HIS ARMY AT 
BANNOCKBURN. 


Toxr—“ Hey, tuttie taitie.” 


“There is a tradition,” says the poet, in a letter te 
Thomson, enclosing this glorious ode, “that the eld 





's address 
eventful morning” This ode, sa 
-——the grandest out of the Bible—is sublime ! 


Scots, wha hae wi’ WALLACE bled, 
Soots, wham Bruck has often led ; 
Welcome to zor gory bed, 

Or to Victory ! 


Now’s the day, and now ’s the hour; 

See the front o’ battle lour ; 

See approach proud Edward's power— 
Chains and slavery ! 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 
‘Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 
Wha sae as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 


Wha, for Scor.ann’s king and law, 
FRxrpom’s sword will stro ly draw ; 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa, 

Let him follow me! 


By Oppression’s woes and pains ! 
your sons an servile chains ! 
e will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free ! 


Lay the proud usurpers low ! 

Tyrants Ry in every foe ! 

LIBERTY 's in every blow !— 
Let us do or die! 





THOU HAST LEFT ME EVER. 
Tuns—*“ Fee him, father.” 


The poet, in sending these verses to Thomson, says—— 

“J do not give them forany merit they have. I com- 

ed them about the ‘back o’ midnight,’ and by the 

ide of a bow] of punch, which had overset every 
mortal in company except the Muse.” 


TxHovu hast left me ever, Jamie! 
Thou eft me ever ; 

Thou hast left me ever, Jamie! 
Thou hast left me ever. 

Aften hast thou vow’d that death 
Only should us sever ; 

Now thou ’st left thy lass for aye— 
I maun see thee never, Jamie, 

I'll see thee never! 


Thou hast me forsaken, Jamie! 
Thou hast me forsaken ; 
Thou hast me forsaken, Jamie ! 
Thou hast me forsaken. 
Thou canst love anither jo, 
While my heart is breaking : 
Soon my weary een I'll close— 
Never mair to waken, Jamie, 
Ne’er mair to waken ! 


PRL LET 


FAIR JENNY. 
Towe—“‘ Saw ye my father.” 
WHERE are the I have met in the morning, 
That danced to the lark’s early song? 


Where is the pe: ce that awai 
At evening the wild woods among 


ey ences | 
' 





Ys it that Summer’s forsaken our valleys, 
And grim, surly Winter is near? 

No, no! the bees humming round the gay roses 

Proclaim it the pride of the year. 


Fain would I hide what I fear to discover, 
Yet long, long too well have I known; 

All that has causéd this wreck in my bosom 
Is Jenny, fair Jenny alone. 


Time cannot aid me, my griefs are immortal, 
Nor hope dare a comfort bestow : 

Come then, enamour'd and fond of my anguish 
Enjoyment I'll seek in my woe. 


DELUDED SWAIN, THE PLEASURE 
Toxs—‘ The Collier’s Bonny Lussie.” 


DELUDED swain, the pleasure 
The fickle fair can give thee 
Is but a fairy treusure— 
Thy hopes will soon deceive thee 


The billows on the ocean, 
The breezes idly roaming, 
The clouds’ uncertain motion— 
They are but types of woman. 


Oh! art thou not ashamed 
To doat upon a feature? 

If man thou wouldst be named, 
Despise the silly creature. 


Go, find an honest fellow ; 
Good claret set before thee : 

Hold on till thou art mellow, 
And then to bed in glory. 


MY SPOUSE, NANOY. 
Toxe—'‘ My Jo, Janet.” 


**HusBAND, husband, cease your strife 
Nor longer idly rave, sir 

Though I am your wedded wife, 
Yet I am not your slave, sir. 


“One of two must still obey, 
Nancy, Nancy ; 
it man, or woman, say, 
My spouse, Nancy?” 


* If "tis still the lordly word, 
Service and obedience ; 

I'll desert my sov lord, 
And so, good-by, allegiance !* 


**Sad will I be, so bereft, 


Nancy, Nancy ; 
Yet I'll try to make a shift, 
My spouse, Nancy.” 


ou heart then break it m 

wyly iat hour I'm ner: | 
en you iay mé in e ats 
Think, think how you will bear 4%" 
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aad written t Hin a ft 
Fb Reser in Heaven, wii by —— Hi ches, a a farewell 
to will be given, my luve’s like a red 
My spowe, Nancy.” vues ewly ! mg i i ane: 
rT, ves em 
Ban” titey to duant you” ‘thal’s sweetly play’d in tune. 
Ever round your midnight bed ® As fair art thou, my bonny lass 
Horrid sprites shall haunt you. Ro dee hie Daa y Aas, 
*7°ll wed another, like my dear And I will luve thee still my dear, 
oy Nancy ; Till a’ the seas gang dry. { 
Then all hell will fly for fear, ‘ 
My spouse, Nancy.” Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 


OH, WERE MY LOVE YON LILAC FAIR. 
Touxz— Hughie Graham.” 


The first two stanzas only of this song are by Burns; 
: the other two are old, 


Ow, were my love yon lilac fair, 

Wi’ purple blossoms to the spring 3 
And I a bird to shelter there, 

When wearied on my little wag. 


How I wad mourn, when it was torn, 

By auturon wild, and winter rude! 
But I wad sing, on wanton wing, 

When youthfu’ May its bloom renew'd, 


Oh, gin my hove were yon red rose, 
That grows upon the castle wa’, 
And I mysel a drap o’ dew, 
Into her bonny breast to fa’ ! 


Oh! there, beyond expression bl 
I'd fenst pig toa w’ the mighty” 

Seal'd on her silk-saft faulds to rest, 
Till fley’d? awa’ by Phoebus’ light! 





THE LOVELY LASS OF INVERNESS, 


Tonzs—‘‘The Lass of Inverness.” 


Rurne’s most successful imitation of the old style of 
ballad composition, says Cromek, seems to be in 
‘The Lovely Lass of Inverness,” 


THE lovely lass of Inverness 
Nae joy nor pleasure can she see ; 
For e’en and morn she cries, alas! 
And aye the saut tear blin’s her ee: 
mossie Moor —Drumossie day— 
A waefu’ day it was to me! 
For there I lost my father dear, 
My father dear, and brethren three, 


Their winding-sheet the bluidy clay, 
Their graves are growing green to se@ ! 
And by them lies the dearest lad 
That ever blest a woman's ee ! 
Now wae to thee, thou cruel lord, 
A bluidy man I trow thou be ; 
For mony a heart thou hast made sair 
That ne'er did wrang to thine or thee, 


A RED, RED ROSE. 
Tows—‘‘ Grabam’s Strathspey.” 


Pais song was com by the poet as an improve. 
ment of a atreat tad, which aid ts have bean 


1 Frightened, 









































And the rocks melt wi’ the sun: 
I will luve thee still, my dear, 


While the sands o’ life shall run. 


And fare thee weel, my only luve! 
And fare thee weel a while! 

And I will come again, my luve, 
Though it were ten thousand mile, 


A VISION, 


The following lines were written amid the ruins of 
Lincluden Abbey, a favourite haunt of the poet's. 
He contributed a version somewhat different to the 
Scot's Musical Museum :— 


As I stood by yon roofless tower, 
‘Where the wa'-flower scents the dewy air, 
Where the howlet? mourns in her ivy bower, 
And tells the midnight moon her care ; 


The winds were laid, the air was still, 
The stars they shot along the sky; 
The fox was howling on the hi 
And the distant-echoing gleus reply. 


The stream, adown its hazelly path, 

Was rushing by the ruin’d wa’s, 
Hasting to join the sweeping Nith, 

Whose distant roaring swells and fa’s, 
The cauld blue North was streaming forth 

Her lights, wi’ hissin’, eerie din : 
Athort the lift they start and shift, 

Like Fortune’s favours, tint? as win, 


By heedless chance I turn’d mine eyes, 
And, by the moonbeam, shook to see 
A stern and stalwart ghaist arise, 
Attired as minstrels wont to be, 
Had I a statue been o’ stane, 
His daring look had daunted me; 
And on his bonnet graved was plain, 
The sacred posy—~‘‘ Liberty !” 
And frae his harp sic strains did flow, 
Might roused the slumbering dead to hear; 
But, oh! it was a tale of woe, 
As ever met a Briton’s ear! 


He sang wi’ joy the former day. 

He, weeping, wail’d his latter times; 
But what he said it was nae play,— 

I winna venture’t in my rhymes. 


OUT OVER THE FORTH. 
Toxzs—‘ Charlie Gordon’s Welcome Hame,.” 


Oor over the Forth I look to the north, 
But “es is the north and its Highlands te 
me 
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9 Lost. 
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be s 
far in the west lives he I lo’e best 
that is dear to my baby 


JEANIE’S BOSOM. 
Toxs—‘‘ Lows, what reck I by thee f® 


Louis, what reck I by thee, 
thee _ his ocean? 

or, ar loons to me— 
a in Jeanie’s busom. 


Let her crown my love her law, 
And in her breast enthrone me: 

King and nations—swith, awa’! 
Reif-randies,? I disown ye! 


FOR THE SAKE OF SOMEBODY. 
Toxu—“ For the Sake of Somebody.” 


My heart is sair—I dare na tell— 
My heart is sair for Somebody}; 
I could wake a winter night 
For the sake o’ Somebody. 
Oh-hon! for Somebody ! 
Oh-hey! for Somebody! 
I could range the world around, 
For the sake o’ Somebody ! 


Ye Powers that smile on virtuous love, 
Oh, sweetly smile on Somebody! 
Frae ilka danger keep him free, 
And send me safe my Somebody. 
QOh-hon ! for Somebody ! 
Oh-hey! for Somebody ! 
I wad do—what wad I not? 
For the sake o’ Somebody! 


WILT THOU BE MY DEARIE. 
Arn—“ The Sutor’s Dochter.” 


Wir thou be my dearie? 
When sorrow wrings thy gentle heart, 
Wilt thou let me cheer thee? 
By the treasure of my soul, 
That’s the love I bear thee! 
T swear and vow that only thou 
Shall ever be my dearie. 
thou, I swear and vow, 
ever be my dearie. 


Lassie, say thou lo’es me ; 

Or, if thou wilt na be my ain, 
Bay na thou ‘It refuse me: 

if it winna, canna be, 

Thou, for thine may chonse me, 
Let me, lassie, quickly die, 
aranting that thou lo’est ma 
Lassie, let me quickly die, 
Trusting that thou lo’es me, 


rn ca ETI, aoe we 








pt heroine of this song was 


L1794. 





LOVELY POLLY STEWART. 
Tum—“Ye're welcome, Charile Stewast.” 
the 


daughter of a BM 

illiam Stewart, a neighbour of the poet's at Bltts- 

land, and was, when he first knew her, a handsome 
inte womanhsod. 


blooming girl, just Bhe 
married a wealthy geatieman early tn life ; but, unfor- 
tunately, from some act of indiscretion, she fell from 
‘ther high estate,” and sunk to the lowest depths of 
poverty and degradation ; and is said, on the autho- 
rity of Mr Chambers, to have been foreed to support 
herself, towards the end of her life, by her labours as 
a laundress in Maxwelltown. 


O LOVELY Polly Stewart! 
O charming Polly Stewart! 
There’s ne’er a flower that blooms in May 
That’s half so fair as thou art. 
Tho flower it blaws, it fades and fa’s, 
And art oan ne’er renew it; 
But worth and truth eternal youth 
Will gie to Polly Stewart. 


May he whose arms shall fauld thy charms 
ossess a leal and true heart ; 

To him be given to ken the heaven 
He grag in Polly Stewart! 

O lovely Polly Stewart! 
O charming Polly Stewart ! 

There ’s ne’er a flower that blooms in May 
That ’s half so sweet as thou art. 


TO MARY. 
Tons—“ At Setting Day.” 


Coup aught of song declare my pains, 
Could artful numbers move thee. 

The Muse should tell, in labour’d strains, 
O Mary, how I love thee! 

~ who but feign a wounded heart 

ay teach the lyre to languish ; 

But what avails the pride of art, 

When wastes the soul with anguish? 


Then let the sudden bursting sigh 
The heart-felt pang discover ; 
And in the keen, yet tender, eye, 
Oh, 1ead th’ ia oeng lover. 
For well I know thy gentle mind 
Disdains art’s gay disguising ; 
Beyond what fancy e’er refined, 

he voice of nature prizing, 


WAE IS MY HEART, 
Toxs—‘' Wae is my hesrt.” 


WAgeE is my heart, and the tear’s in my ee; 

Lang, lang, joy ’s been a stranger to me: 

Forsaken and friendless, my burden I bear, 

And the sweet voice of pity ne’er sounds in my 
ear, 


Love, thou hast pleasures, and deep hae I lover: 
Love, thou hast sorrows, and sair hae I proved: 
But this bruiséd heart that now bleeds in my 


breast, 
I can feel by its throbbings will soon be at rest. 


Oh, if I were, where Lappy I hae been, 
Down by yon stream and yon bonny ecastie 


green 
For there he is wandering, and mu 


—- 1 aan Amer tha taar froaa hia 


on me, 
illia’s an- 


_ 


at. 36.) 


HERE'S TO THY HEALTH, MY BONNY 
LASS. 





Towa‘ Laggan Burn.” 


Henrz's to thy health, my bonny las, 
Guid night and joy be wi’ thee; 
1°11 come nae mair to thy bower-door, 
To tell thee that I lo’e thee. 
Ob, dinna think, my pretty pink, 
ut I can live without thee : 
I vow and swear I dinna care, 
How lang ye look about ye. 


Thou ‘rt aye sae free informing me 
Thou hast nae mind to marry ; 
I'll be as free informing thee 
Nae time hae I to tarry. 
I ken thy friends try ilka means 
Frae wedlock to delay thee ; 
Depending on some higher chance— 
ut Fortune may betray thee. 


I ken they scorn my low estate, 
But that does never grieve me; 

But I’m as free as any he, 
Sma’ siller will relieve me. 

{ll count my health my greatest wealth 
Sae lang as I’ enfoy it: 

I’Tl fear nae scant, Ill bode nae want, 
As lang’s I get employment. 


But far-off fowls hae feathers fair, 
And aye until ye try them: 

Though they seem fair, still have a care, 
They may prove waur than I am. 

But - a 


My dear, I°ll come and see thee ; 
For the man that lo’es his mistress weel, 
Nae travel makes him weary. 





ANNA, THY CHARMS. 
Tuxg—“ Bonny Mary.” 


ANNA, thy charms my bosom fire, 
And waste my soul with care; 

But ah! how bootless to admire, 
When fated to despair! 

Yet in thy presence, lovely fair, 
To hope may be forgiven ; 

For sure *twere impious to despair, 
So much in sight of heaven. 


RY LADY’S GOWN, THERE’S GAIRS 
UPON 'T. 
Toxz—‘ Gregg’s Pipes.” 
My lady’s gown, there’s gairs? upon’t, 
And gowden flowers sae rare upon’t ; 
But 5 enny's jimps? and jirkinet,® 
My lord t 


My lord a-hunting he is gane, 
But hounds or hawks wi’ him are‘nane; 
By Colin's cottaye lies his game, 

Colin's Jenny be at hame, 


‘gs white, my lady 's red, 
refess and kin o’ Cassallis’ bludey 


meikle mair upan’t. 





1 - triangular piece of cloth inserted at the bottom of 
a robe, 


4 A kind of stays. 3 Bodice. 
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at night, when the moon shines 
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But her ten-pund lands o’ tocher 
Were a’ the charms his lordship et 


Out o’er yon muir, out o’er yon moss, 
re gor-cocks through the heather pass, 

There wons auld Colin’s bonny lass, 

A lily in a wilderness. 

Sac sweetly move her gentle limbs, 

Like music-notes 0’ lovers’ hymns: 

The diamond dew in her een sae blue, 

Where laughing love sae wanton swims. 

My lady ’s dink,’ my lady ’s drest, 

The flower and fancy o’ the west ; 

But the lassie that a man lo’es best, 

Oh, that’s the lass to mak him blest. 


* JOCKEY’S TA'EN THE PARTING KIS8. 


Toxr—‘ Bonny Lassie, tak a Man.” 


JOCKEY ’s ta’en the parting kiss, 
O’er the mountains he is gane ; 
And with him is a’ my bliss, 
Nought but griefs with me remain, 
Spare my luve, ye winds that blaw, 
Plashy sleets and beating rain ! 
Spare my luve, thou feathery snaw, 
Drifting o’er the frozen plain ! 


When the shades of evening creep 
O’er the day's fair gladsome ee, 
Sound and safely may he sleep, 
Sweetly blithe his waukening be! 
He will think on her he loves, 
Fondly he ‘ll 3 eee her name ; 
For where'er he distant roves, 
Jookey’s heart is still at hame. 





OH, LAY THY LOOF IN MINE, LASS, 
Toxs—‘ Cordwainers’ March.” 
On, lay thy loof* in mine, lass, 
In mine, lass, in mine, lass; 


And swear on thy white hand, lass, 
That thou wilt be my ain. 


A slave to love’s unbounded sway, 

He aft has wrought me meikle wae; 

But now he is my deadly fue, 
Unless thou be my ain. 


There’s mony a lass has broke my rest, 

That for a blink? I hae lo’ed best ; 

But thou art queen within my breast, 
For ever to remain. 


Oh, lay thy loof in mine, lass, 

In mine, lass, in mine, lass; 

And swear on thy white hand, laas, 
That thou wilt be my ain. 


OH, MALLY ‘’S MEEK, MALLY’S SWEET. 
Cunningham gives the following account of the origin 


of this song :—“‘ The poet was one day walking along 
the High Street of Dumfries, when he met a 

woman from the country, who, with her shoes and. 
stockings packed carefully up, and her petticoats 


lted 
‘Which did gently shaw 


Her straight bare legs that whiter were than snaw,’ 





2 Palm. 


1 Neat, trim. 8 Short space. 
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was towards the Galloway side of the 
Nith. This +. no means 80 unusual then as 
now, infinenced the 


use of Burns, and the resulg 
waa this exquisite lyric.” \ 


As I was walking up the street, 

A barefit maid I chanced to meet; 
But oh, the road was very hard 
For that fair maiden’s tender feet. 


Oh, Mally ’s meek, orp sweet, 
Mally ’s modest and discreet, 
Mally’s rare, Mally’s fair, 
Mally ’s every way complete. 


It were mair meet that those fine feet 
Were weel laced up in silken shoon, 

And ’twere more fit that she should sit 
Within yon chariot gilt aboon. 


Her yellow hair, beyond compare, 

Comes trinkling down her swan-like neck; 
And her two eyes, like stars in skies, 

Would keep a sinking ship frae wreck. 


THE BANKS OF CREE. 
Toxz—‘‘ The Banks of Cree.” 


tady Elisabeth Heron having composed an air entitled 
‘+The Banks of Cree,” in remembrance of a beauti- 
ful and romantic stream of name, ‘'I have writ- 
ten,” says the poet, ‘‘ the following song to it, as her 
ladyship 1s a particular friend of mine.” 


Here is the glen, and here the bower, 
All underneath the birchen shade ; 
The village-bell has told the hour— 
Oh, what can stay my lovely maid? 
"Tis not Maria’s whi 


ty 

Tis not the balmy-breathing gale 

Mixt with some warbler’s dying fall, 
The dewy stur of eve to hail. 


It is Maria‘s voice I hear! 
So calls the woodlark in the grove, 
His little faithful mate to cheer— 
At once "tis music, and ’tis love. 


And art thou come? and art thou true? 
Uh, welcome, dear, to love and me! 
And let us all our vows renew 
Along the flowery banks of Cree. 


ON THE SEAS AND FAR AWAY. 
Tunz—“O’er the hills and far away.” 


How can my poor heart be gla 
ha ftp Tt stipe m fl sad 
ow can e thought forego, 
He’s on the seas to meet the foe? 
Let me wander, let me rove, 
Still my heart is with my love : 
Nightly dreams, and thoughts by day, 
‘Are with him that's far away. 


On the seas and far away, 

Rightly a seas goed prioae A by d 
reams, an a 

Are aye with him thet's far away, 


When in summer noon I faint, 


weary Socks around me pant, 
sun 


As 
Haply in the scorching 
Mv exilor’s thundering at his gun: 
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Bullets, spare my joy! 

ulleta, spare my darli { 
Pa rp ard fare Sages 
Spare but him that’s far away 


At the starless midnight hour, 

When winter rules with boundless power, 
As the atorms the forest tear, 

And thunders rend the howling ais, 
Listening to the doubling rvar, 

Gurging on the rocky shore, 

All —I weep and pray 

For his weal that’s far away. 


Peace, thy olive wand extend, 
And bid wild War his ravage end, 
Man with brother man to meet, 
And as a brother kindly greet : 

Then may Heaven with prosperous gales 
Fill my sailor's welcome suils, 

To my arms their charge convey 

My dear lad that’s far away. 


CA’ THE YOWES, 


This is an improved version, which the t prepared 
for his friend Thomson, of a s0ng Diready given 


at p. 141. 


Ca’ the yowes to the knowes, 

Ca’ them whare the heather grows, 

Ca’ them whare the burnie rowes, 
My bonny dearie! 


Hark the mavis’ evening sang 
Sounding Cluden’s w amang! 
Then a faulding let us gang. 

My bonny dearie. 


We'll down by Cluden side, 

Through the hagels spreading wide, 

O’er the waves that sweetly glide, 
To the moon sae clearly. 


Yonder Cluden’s silent towers, 

Where at moonshine midnight hours, 

O’er the dewy bending fowers, 
Fairies dance sae cheery, 


Ghaist nor bogle shalt thou fear ; 

Thou ’rt to love and heaven sae dear, 

Nocht of ill may come thee near, 
My bonny dearie. 


Fair and lovely as thou art, 
Thou hast stown my very heart; 
I can die—but canna pane 

My bonny dearie 


SHE SAYS SHE LOE’S ME BEST OF A’, 
Tuxz—‘ Onagh's Waterfall.” 


Miss Jean Lorimer, the flaxen-haired Chloris of this 
and other fine lyrics, has been once or twice alluded 
to already ; but as the poet has celebrated her beauty 
of person and charms of manner in no less than 
eleven songs, some of which are amongst the finest 
he ever wrote; and as her lot in life, for one so beau, 
tifal and epg! was singularly unfortunate, a 
brief outline of her history will be found interestin 
—for the leading incidents of which we are indebt 
to the diligence and research of Mr Robert Cham- 
bers. Her father, Mr William Lorimer, was & prow 
pores farmer at a place called Kemmis Hall, on the 

nks of the Nith, near Dumfnes, and with whom 
the poet was on terms of the closest intimacy, Her 





e county of Cum- 
who had settled as a farmer in the neigh- 
and with whom she eloped one 
from her father’s house to Gretna Green, where 
they were married. But, a few short months after 
this romantic affair, her husband, who was natu- 
of reckless and aeeyneen bits, fled from 
the district to avoid his creditors, leaving his wife 
to return to her father’s without a penny to su oo 
her. She did not see him again for twenty-three 
ears! And it was while residing with her parents 
n this abandoned condition, that the poet firs 
made her acquaintance, and sang her beauty and 
her sorrows A few years after her desertion, how- 
ever, when the poet’s lyre was mute, and the hand 
that tuned it In her praise was mouldering in the 
her father met with a series of losses that 
reduced him to the brink of poverty, and she 
was forced to accept of a situation as an under gover- 
ness in a gentleman’s family. Having supported 
herself for many years by her services in this capa- 
clty, she one day accidentally heard that her husband 
was imprisoned at Carlisle for debt, after having 
wandered about the country for years, and squan- 
dered some four or five fortunes that had been left 
him by different relations With a woman’s yearn- 
ing for the lover of her youth, she went to see him ; 
but when he was pointed out to her, he was so 
changed, she scarcely knew him; and it was ony, 
when he pronounced her name, that she recognised, 
in the broken-down and bloated figure before her the 
Bey gallant with whom she had fled from her father’s 
ouse some twenty years before! After a few visits, as 
the infatuated man seemed utterly incapable of ree 
forming, she parted with him, never to meet again. 
Some years afterwards, when friendiess and unprotect- 
ed, she stept from the paths of honour, fell from her 
respectable position In society, and for a time ‘‘had 
her portion with weeds and outworn faces!” For 
hese after this she is said to have been in a condition 
ittle above beggary, leading a kind of wandering life, 
and occasionally acting asa domestic servant, Ulti- 
mately, however, through the exertions of a benevoe 
Jent gentleman to whom she had disclosed her his 
tory, she was rescued from this wretched state, 
and became housekeeper to a gentleman chy 
in Newington, Edinburgh, where she remaine 
for some years But having at last been seized with 
consumption, which compelled her to leave her 
aitustion, she retired to an obscure abode in Middle- 
ton’s Entry, Potterrow , and after lingering there for 
some time in loneliness and suffering, supported b 
the charity of strangers, she died in September 1831, 
and was buried ia Newington churchyard. 


Sak flaxen were her ringlets 

Her eyebrows of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly o’er-arching 

Twa laughing een o’ bonny blue. 
Her smiling sae wiling, 

Wad e a wretch forget his woe; 
What pleasure, what treasure, 

Unto these rosy lips to grow ! 
Such was my Chloris’ bonny face, 

When first her bonny face I saw; 
And aye my Chloris’ dearest charm, 

She says she lo’es me best of a’. 


Like harmony her motion ; 

Her pretty ankle is a apy, 
Betraying fair proportion, 

Wad mak a saint forget the sky. 


Sac ha eh sae charming, 
Her faultless form and gracefu’ air; 
{ik feature - auld Nature 
that she could do nae mair. 
Hers are the willing chains 0’ love, 
By sonauering beauty’s sovereign law : 












aye my Chloris’ dearest charm, 
gy ae Ng ron ery a’, 
oe city, 
show at sunny noon; 
Gie me the fonely valley, 
The dewy eve, and rising moon ; 
Fair beaming and streaming, 
Her silver light the boug’ 
While falling, recalling, 

The amorous thrush concludes his sang 3 
There, dearest Chloris, wilt thou rove 

By wimpling burn and leafy shaw, 
And hear my vows o’ truth and love, 

And say thou lo’est me best of a’? 


among 3 





THE LOVER’S MORNING SALUTE TO 
HIS MISTRESS. 


* Tunr—‘' Deil tak the wars.” 


‘Having been out in the country dining with a friend,” 
(Mr Lorimer of Kemmis Hall,) says the poet in @ 
letter to Thomson, “I met with a lady, [Mrs Whelp- 
dale—‘Chloris,’] and as usual got into song, and om 
returning home composed the following :”— 


SiEEP’st thou, or wakest thou, fairest creature? 
Rosy Morn now lifta his eye, 

Numbering ilka bud which nature 

Waters wi’ the tears o’ joy : 

Now through the leafy wo-ds, 

And by the reeking floods, 

Wild nature's tenants, freely, gladly, stray; 
The hntwhite in his bower 

Chants o’er the breathing flower; * 

The laverock to the sky 

Ascends wi’ sangs o’ joy, 

While the sun and thou arise to bless the day. 


Phoebus, gildin the brow o’ morning, 
Banishes 1k darksome shade, 
Nature gladdening and adorning ; 
Such to me my lovely maid. 
When absent frae my fair, 
The murky shades o care 
With startless gloom o’ercast my sullen skys 
But when, in beauty’s light, 
She meets my ravish’d sight, 
When through my very heart 
Her beaming glones dart— 
"Tis then I wake to life, to light, and joy.? 





CHLORIS. 


Regarding the following lines, the poet says :—“ Have 
ing Been on a visit the other day to my fair Chloris— 
that is the poetic name of the lovely goddess ot my 
inspiration—she suggested an idea, which, on my 
return home, I wrought into the following song: "— 








* Vartatior.—' Now to the streaming fountain, 
Or up the heathy mountain, 
The hart, hind, and roe, freely, wildly-wanton stray: 
In twining hazel bowers 
His lay the linnet pours ; 
The laverock to the sky,” de. 


t Vaz — When frae my Chloris parted 
fad, cheerless, broken-hearted, 
Then night's gloomy’ shades, cloudy, dark, o’ercast 
my ake; 
: ‘Rut when she charms my sight, 
In pride of beauty’s light : 
ses cabbie my very peer 
er beaming glories dar 
‘N's then, ‘tis then I wake to life and jeg” | 
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My Obleria, mark how green the 
aot ie banks new yet 
e balmy gales awake the flowers, 
And std thy faxen hair. 


The laverock shuns the palace 
And o’er the cottage sings ; sd 

For nature smiles as sweet, I ween, 
To shepherds as to kings. 


Let minstrels sweep the skilfu’ string 
In lordly lighted ha’. 
Ihe shepherd stops his simple reed, 
ithe, in the birken shaw.! 


The princely revel may aurvey 
Our rustic dance wi’ scorn ; 

But are their hearts as light as ours, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn? 


The shepherd in the flowery glen, 
In shepherd’s phrase will woo; 

The courtier tells a finer tale— 
But is bis heart as true? 


These wild-wood flowers I’ve pu'd, to deck 
That spotless breast o’ thine ; 

The tourtier’s gems may witness love— 
But ’tisna love like mine. 


TO CHLORIS. 


The following lines, says the poet, were “written on 
the blank leaf of a copy of the last edition of my 
poems, and presented to the lady whom, with the 
most ardent sentiments of real friendship, I have so 
often sung under the name of Chloris .”— 


"Tis Friendship’s pledge, my young, fair friend, 
Nor thou the gift refuse, 

Nor with unwilling ear attend 
The moralising Muse. 


Since thou, in all thy youth and charms, 
Must bid the world adieu, 

(A world ‘gainst peace in constant arms,) 
To join the friendly few ; 


Since thy gay morn of life vo’ercast, 
Chill came the tempest’s lower 3 
(And ne’er misfortune’s eastern blast 

Did nip a fairer flower ;) 


Since life’s gay scenes must charm no more, 
Still much 1s left behind ; 

Still nobler wealth hast thou in store~ 
The comforts of the mind! 


Thine is the self-approving glow 
On conscious honour’s part ; 
And—dearest gift of Heaven below— 
Thine friendship’s truest heart, 


The joys refined of sense and taste, 
With every Muse to rove : 

And duubly were the poet blest, 
These joys could he improve. 


SeEemoties 


AH, CHLORTS ! 
Tung‘! Major Graham.” 


Phis is another of those baautiful den the Ault of 
the peet’s sequaintance with the g Chicris— 


4 BRirekh wood. 











SONGS. ‘tye 


Wee Righinitag of whose eye, tote his own warts ‘ean 
the godh f Parwasmus, and the witdbery Of he 
mabe tine atvoaity of Meticha | 


An, Uhloris! since it ve 
That thou of love wilt hears 
If from the lover thou maun figs, 

Yet lee the friend be dear. 


Although I love my Chloris maty 
Than ever to could tell ; 
*” pent I will ne’er declare, 
say, I wish thee well. 


anuae w’ my daily care thou art, * 
And a’ my night tiny, 

I'll hide the struggie in my heart, 
And say it is esteem. 


SAW YE MY PHELY? 
Tunz—‘' When she cam ben she bobbit:® 


OH, saw ye my dear, my Phely? 

Oh, saw ye my dear, my Phely? 

She’s down i’ the grove, she’s wi’ a new love, 
She winna come hame to her Willy. 


What says she, my dearest, my Phely? 

What says she, my dearest, my Phely? 

She lets thee to wit that she has thee forget, 
And for ever disowns thee, her Willy. 


Oh, had I ne’er seen thee, my Phely ! 

Oh, had I ne'er seen thee, my Phely! 

As light as the air, and fause as thou’s fair 
Thou's broken the heart o’ thy Willy. 


eo 


HOW LONG AND DREARY IS8 THE 
NIGHT! 


To a Gaelic Air, 


How long and dreary is the night, 
When t am frie my dearie ! 

I sleepless lie frae e’en to morn, 
Though I were ne’er sae weary. 

I sleepless lie frae ®’en to morn, 
Though I were ne’er sae weary. 


When I think on the happy days 
I spent wi’ you, my dearie, 

And now what lands between us lie, 
How can I be but eerie ?4 

And now what lands between us lie, 
How can I be but eerie ? 


How slow ye move, ye heavy hours, 
As ye were wae and weary | 

It wasna sae ye glinted? by 
When I was wi’ my dearie, 

It wasna sae ye glinted by 
When I was wi’ my dearie, 


IMPROVED VERSION, 
Tuxa—‘'Ouuld Kail in Aberdeen.” 
How long and dreary is the night, 
Wheat am frae my dearie | 
I restless lie frac e’en to morn, 
Though I were ne’er sae weary, 


3 Lonely. & Mided 








a. $6.) 
Ter oh! her landly nights are 
‘And oh, her in are pote ha 
And oh, her widow’d heart is sair, 
‘That's aheent frae her dearie. 


When I think on the lightse ae days 
I spent wi’ thee, my dearie; 

And now what seas between us roar— 
How can I be but eerie? 


How slow ye move, ye heavy hours! 
The joylees duy how dreary ! 

It wasna sac ye glinted by, 

, When I vas wi’ my dearie. 


LET NOT WOMAN E’ER COMPLAIN. 


Toxg-—‘ Duncan Gray.”’ 


#Thave been at ‘ Duncan Gray,’” says the poet to Thom 
gon, ‘‘to dress it into English, but all I can do is 
aeplorably stupid. For instance :"— 


LET not woman e’er complain 
Of inconstancy in love ; 
Let not woman e’er complain 
Fickle man is apt to rove: 
Look abroad through nature’s range, 
Nature's mighty law is change ; 
Ladies, would it not be strange, 
Man should then a monster prove? 


Mark the winds, and mark the skies; 
Ocean’s ehb, and ocean’s flow : 
Sun and moon but set to rise, 
Round and round the seasons go: 
Why then ask of silly man 
To gepoae great Nature’s plan? 
We'll be constant while we can— 
You can be no more, you know. 


THE CHARMING MONTH OF MAY. 


Phe poet having given the following English dress to 
an old Scotch ditty, says, in transmitting 1t to Thom- 
son :-~‘' You may think meanly of this; but if you 
serv the bombast of the original] you would be sur- 
prised that [ had made so much of it.” 


It was the charming month of May, 
‘When all the flowers were fresh and gay, 
One morning, by the break of day, 
The youthful, charming Chloe; 
From peaceful slumber she arose, 
Girt on her mantle and her hose, 
And o’er the flowery mead she goes, 
The youthful, charming Chloe, 
Lovely was she by the dawn, 
Youthful Chloe, charming Chloe, 


Tripping o’er the pearly lawn, 
he youthful, dinning Chloe, 


The feather’d le might s 
Perch’d all arcana. oa eves ice 
In notes of sweetest melod 
They ‘hail the charming Chloe ; 
Till painting gey the eastern skies, 
The glorious sun began to rise, 
Ba Feet er the radiunt eyes 
Ofyou charming Chloe. 


SONGS. 


thy 


LASSIE WP THE LINT-WHITE LOOKS, 
Tons—‘‘Rothemurche’s Rant.” 


‘This piece,” says the poet, ‘has at least the merit of 
being a regular pastoral; the vernal morn, the sum. 
mer noon, the autwmnal evening, and the -winter 
hight, are regularly rounded.” 


Now nature cleeds! the flowery lea, 

And a’ is young and sweet like thee; 

Oh, wilt thou share its joy wi’ me, 
And say thou'lt be my dearie, Of 


Lassie wi’ the lint-white locks, 
Bonny lassie, artless lassie, 

Wilt thou wi’ me tent? the flocks ? 
Wilt thou be my dearie, 07 


~ 


And when the welcome simmer-shower 

Has cheer’d ilk drooping little spit bd 

We ll to the breathing woodbine bower 
At sultry noon, my dearie, O. ; 


When Cynthia lights, wi’ silver ray, 

The weary shearer’s® hameward way ; 

throug’ yellow wavihg fields we ‘ll stray, 
And talk o’ love, my dearie, O. 


And when the howling wintry blast 

Disturbs my lassie’s midnight rest ; 

Enclaspéd to my faithfu’ breast, 
I'll comfort thee, my dearie, OQ. 


FAREWELL, THOU STREAM. 


Tux — ‘ Nancy’s to the greenwood gane.” 


This sonz appears to be an improv’ d version of the one 


entitled, ‘The last time I came o’er the moor,” (p. 
158,) with the substitution of the name Eliza for that 
ot Maria This change probably arose from the poet’s 
quarrel with Mrs Riddel having rendered her name 
distasteful to him. See the introduction o the song 
entitled, ‘‘Oanst thou leave me thus, my Katy?” in 
the following pago. 


FARtWELL, thou stream that winding Hows 
Around Eliza’s dwelling! 
O Memory! spare the cruel throes 
Within my bosom swelling : 
Condemn’d to drag a hopeless chain, 
And yet in secret languish ; 
To feel a fire in every vein, 
Nor dare disclose my anguish. 


Love's veriest wretch, unseen, unknown, 
I fain my griefs would cover ; 

The bursting sigh, th’ unweeting groan, 
Betray the hapless lover, 

I know thou doom'st me to despair, 
Nor wilt, nor canst, relieve me; 

But oh, Eliza, hear one prayer— 
For pity’s sake forgive me! 


The music of thy voice I heard, 

Peas Mens yen: roradtiing ed 
saw 6 eyes, ye ear’d, 
"Till fears no more had saved me: 

The unwary sailor thus aghast, 

The wheeling torrent viewing ; 

"Mid cireling horrors sinks at last 


Tn overwhelming rein. 


8 Fem. 





1 Olothes. & Reapers, 


10" ae a 


© PHILLY, HAPPY BE THAT DAY. 
Tuxs—'' The Bow’s Tail,” 


HE. 
O Prituy, happy be that day 
Ving ghvough the guther’d hay, 
My youthfu’ heart was stown away, 
And by thy charms, my Philly. 
SHE, 
O Willy, aye I bless the grove 
Where rst I own’d my maiden love, 
Whilst thou didst pledge the Powers above 
To be my ain dear Willy. 
HE. 
As songsters of the early year 
Are ilku day mair sweet to hear, 
So ilka day to me mair dear, 
And charming is my Philly. 
SHE, 


As on the brier the budding rose 
Still richer breathes and fairer blows, 


So in my tender bosom grows 
The love I bear my Willy. 
HE. 


The milder sun and bluer sky 
That crown my harvest cares wi joy, 
Were ne’er so welcome tu my eye 

As is a sight o” Philly. 


SHE. 


The little swallow’s wanton wing, 
Though wafting o’er the flowery spring, 
Did ne’er to me sic tidings bring 

As meeting o’ my Willy. 


HE, 


The bee that through the sunny hour 
Sips nectar in the opening flower, 
(Compared wi’ my delight is poor, 
Upon the lips o’ Philly. 
SHE. 
The woodbine in the dewy weet 
When evening shades in silence meet, 
{s nocht sae fragrant or sae sweet 
As is a kiss o Willy. 
HE. 
Let Fortune’s wheel at random rin, 
And fools may tyne, and knaves may win; 


My thoughts are a’ bound up in ane, 
And that’s my ain dear Philly. 


SHE. 


What's a’ the joys that gowd can gle? 
I carena wealth a single flie; 
The lad I love’s the lad for me, 

And that’s my ain dear Willy. 


CONTENTED WI’ LITTLE. 
Toxaz—“ Lamps 0’ Pudding ” 


This song is entitled to more than ordinary attention, 
as it appears poet meant it for a personal sketch ; 
for, tu a letter to Thomson, thanking him for the 

resent ofa picture of “The Cotter's Saturday Night,” 
David Allan, the leading painter of the day, he 
thousand thanks for your elegant pre- 

... IT have some thoughts of suggesting to you 
$0 prefix a vignette of me to my song, ‘Contented 
little, and cantle wi’ mair,’ in order that the por- 


Sion the vountn of tine together 


pt 
ET ies ‘ » 4 


of my mind, may ge 


me s Sa 2 me - me rer 

ik a” 

oes 
hy 


ae 


i i 
it s 4 a " De 
Fre Lrcnikets at onvew to one 


them a kel 4 an they ‘ve creer nes 
“a cog O° guid twate,° and 25 & ; 
fang. 
I whiles claw the elbow o’ troublesome thought; 
But man is a sodger, and life is a faught ; 
My mirth and guid humour are coin in my pouch,’ 
And my hip nae monarch 


om’s my lairds 
dare touch, 


A towmond * o’ trouble, should that be my fa’, 
A night o’ guid-fellowahip sowthers © it a’: 
When at the blithe end o’ vur journey at last, 
Wha the deil ever thinks 0’ the road he has past ? 


Blind Chance, let her snapper and stoyte ’ on her 


way ; 
Bet to me, bet frae me, e’en let the jade gae :* 
Come ease or come travail; come pleasure or 


+t] e 
My raise word is—‘* Welcome, and welcome 
again!” 


CANST THOU LEAVE ME THUS, 
MY KATY? 


Tunr—" Roy's Wife” 


This song, which the poe’ says he composed In two or 
three turns across his little room wos meant as @ 
representation of the kindly feelings which he now 
once more began to entertain for his foimer beauti- 
ful and fascinating friend, Mrs Riddel of Woodley 
Park. Having been a frequent and welcome guest 
at the house of this kind and accomplished lady, 
whom he passionately admired, (see the song, ‘The 
last time I came o'er the moor,” p. 158,) he is sald, on 
one occasion, while under the influence of the vi 
he had taken at table and the alluring charms of 
fair hostees’s conversation and manner, to have so far 
forgot himself as to attempt to kiss her—an indignity, 
however, which she punished by cat her 
friendship During the continuance of this cokine 
which lasted for nearly two years, he weakly gave ven 
to his wrath and wounded pride in two or three lam- 
poons and other satirical effusions ; but ultimately 
a kindlier feeling took possession of him, under the 
influence of which he composed this song, and sent 
it to the lady as a kind of peace-offering. To her 
honour be it said, she not-only had the magnanimi 
to forgive him, but, in order to soothe his ruff 
feelings, and help to heal the breach that kept them 
separate, she replied to his song in a similar strain 
of poetic licence.* The poet, it will be observed, 





1 Happy 2 Meet 8 Whack. 
¢ Flagon of ale. 5 Twelvemonth. 6 Salders. 
7 Stagger aud stumble. 8 Blut go. 


* The following are the pieces which Mrs Riddel sen 
to the poet in reply to his song :— 


Tone—'' Roy's Wife.” 


“ Tei me that thou yet art true, 
And a’ my wrongs shall be forgiven ; 
And when this heart proves fauge to thee, 
Yon sun shall ceate its course in heaven. 


“ Stay, my Willie—yet believe me, 
Stay, my Willie—yet helieve me, 
For, ah! thou know’st na eve 
Wad wring my bo:om, sho.ldst thou leave me 


« But to think I was betray'd, 
That falsehood e’er our Joves should snnder ! 
To take the floweret to my braast, 
And find the guilefu’ serpent under, 


6¢ Gould I hope thou'dst ne’er deoci¥. 


1 pleasures might I ‘om 


drossan her 


ea to Bim, 
Decame thoroughiy reconciled ; 


uptimely and lamen 
eulogist than Maria Riddel. 


Ig this th hted, fond 
his thy plighted, fo ve 





gar 
An aching, broken heart, my Katy? 


Cans thou leave me thus, my Katy? 
Canst thou leave me thus, my Katy? 
Weill thou knowest my aching heart— 


And canst thou leave me thus for pity ? 


Farewell! and ne’er such sorrows tear 
That fiokle heart of thine, my Katy ! 
Thou mayst find those will love thee dear— 
But not a love like mine, my Katy! 





WHA IS THAT AT MY BOWER-DOOR? 
Tunz—‘ Lass, an I come near thee” 


Phe following quaint ditty, it appears, was suggested 
to the poet by an old song in Ramsay's ‘‘ Tea-Table 
Miscellany,” entitled, “The Auld Man’s Address to 
the Widow ;:"—— 


Waa is that at my bower-door? 
Oh, wha is it but Findlay? 
Then gae yere gate,) ye’se nae be here |— 
Indeed, maun I, quo’ Findlay. 
What mak ye sae like a thief? 
Oh, come and see, quo’ Findlay ; 
Before the morn ye ll work mischief— 
Indeed will I, quo’ Findlay. 


Gif? I rise and let you in,— 
Let me in, quo’ Findlay ; 

Ye'll keep me waukin wi’ your din— 
Indeed will I, quo’ Findlay. 

In my bower if ye should stay,— 
Let me stay, quo’ Findlay ; 

I fear yell bide® till break o' day— 
Indeed will I, quo’ Findlay. 





1 Way 3 If. 3 Remain. 
I‘d slight, nor seek in other spheres 
That heaven I'd find within thy bosom. 


‘s Stay, my Willie—yet believe me, 
Stay, my Willie—yet believe me, 
For ah! thou know’st na every pene 
Wad wring my bosom, shouldst tho 


© To thee, loved Nith, thy gladsome plains, 

Where late with careless thought I ranged, 

Though prest with care, and sunk in woe, 
To thee I bring a heart unchanged. 

T love thee, Nith, thy banks aad braes, 
Though Memory there nf bosom tear, 

For there he roved that broke my heart, 
Yet to that heart, ah, still how dear ! 


* And now your banks and bonny braes 
But waken sad remembrance’ smart; 
The very shades I held most dear 
Now strike fresh anguish to my heart; 
bower! where are they now—- 
Ah! where the garlands that I wove 
With faithful care, each morn to deck 
The altars of ungrateful love ? 
4 The flowers of spring, how gay they bloom’d, 
When last with him I wander’d here! 
The flowers of spring ary pares away 
For wintry horrors, and drear. 
‘Yon osier'd stream, by whose lone banks 
My songs have lull'd him oft to res‘, 
. now in ley fetters lock’d— 
old as my false love's frozen breast * 
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Here this night if ye _ 
I'll Ppa gy Findlay; 

sh oho lle an oe again ;— 
Indeed wil] I, Lied j 

What may pass within this bower,— 
Let it pass, quo’ Findlay ; 

Ye maun conceal till a last hour p= 
Indeed will I, quo’ Findlay. 


THE CARDIN’ OT. 
Tors—“ Ralt-fish and Dumplings.” 


I corr! a stane 0’ haslock? woo, 
To mak a coat to Johnny ot; 
For Johnny is my only jo, 
J lo’e him best of ony yet. 


The cardin’ o’t, the spinnin’ o't, 
The warpin’ 0’t, the winnin’ 0't 3 
When ilka ell cost me a groat, 
The tailor staw® the linin’ ot 


For though his locks be lyart gray, 
And though his brow be held a 3 
Yet I hae seen him on a day 
The pride of a’ the parishen. 


THE PIPER. 
A FRAGMENT, 


THERE came a pi r out o’ Fife, 
I watna what they ca'd him; 
He play’d our cousin Kate a spring 
en fient a body bade him ; 
And aye the mair he hotch’d and blew, 
The mair that she forbade him. 


JENNY M‘CRAW. 
A FRAGMENT. 


JENNY M‘Craw, she has ta’en to the heather, 
Say, was it the Covenant carried her thither : 
Jenny M‘Craw to the mountains is gane 


uleaveme.” | Their leagues and their covenants a’ ahe has 


ta’en ; 
My head and my heart now, guo’ she, are at rest, 
And as for the lave, let the deil do his best. 


THE LAST BRAW BRIDAL 
A FRAGMENT. 


THE last braw bridal that I was at, 
as on a Hallowmas day, 

And there was routh‘¢ o’ drink and fun, 
And mickle mirth and play. 

The bells they pangs ae he carlines® sang, 
And the dames danced in the ha’; 

The bride went to bed wi’ the silly bridegroom, 

In the midst o’ her kimmers® a’, 





2 Bought. 
a Bee oe ene woe oe the throat—the finest of 


the ‘ 
8Btole. + Plenty. © Women, 
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F heard a merry ploushman exe toreviiy to ting 
& m oughman sae } 
And as he was singin’ thae words he did say, YEsTREEN I had a pint o’ wing 
There’s nae life like the ploughman's in the A place where body saw na ; 
moxth o’ sweet May. Yestreen lay on this to’ niae 
The siden locks of Anna. 
The laverock in the morning she'll rise frae her The hu Jew in wilderness, 
nest, Bejoicing o’er his manna, 
And mount in the air wi’ the dew on her breast ; ‘Was naething to my hinny blisd 
And wi’ the merry ploughman she’ll whistle an Upon the lips of Anna, 
sing ; 
And at night she'll return to her nest back | ° Ye monarchs tak the east and west, 
again, Palas ane to pevanEeh | 
ie me n my straining grasp 
The melting form of Anna. 
There I'll despise imperial charms, 
age Ricker Wills dy tag raptices ta heb acil 
‘ res in her 
Tons— ‘Gil Morice.” I give ead take with Anna ! 
Bor lately seen in gladsome green , . 
The woods veel’ the day; Awa’, thou flaunting god o’ day! 
Through gentle showers the laaghing flowers Awa’, thou pale Diana! 
In double pride were gay: Ik star gae hide thy twinkling ray, 
But now our joys are fled When I’m to meet my Anna. 
On winter fete awa’! Come, in thy raven plumage, Night ! 
Y€t maiden May, in rich array, ‘a Bans tees epanets viibdeenn a’; 
é ; ( an angel pen to wrr 
Again shall bring them a’. My transporte wi’ mis ' 
sari ue sel nae Bnaly thowe,® 
melt the snaws of age; : 
My trunk of eild,® but* buss or bield,® : pms ; 
Linke in Time’s wintry rage. The kirk and stete may join, and tell 
Oh! age has weary days, To do such things I maunna;: 
And nights o’ sleepless pain ! The kirk and state may gae to h 
Thou golden time o’ youthfu’ prime, And I'll gae to my Anna, 
Why comest thou not again} She is the sunshine o’ my ee,— 


To live but? her I canna; 
Had I on earth but wishes three, 
The first should be my Anna. 





I’LL AYE CA’ IN BY YON TOWN. 
TowEe—‘‘T’ll gae nae mair to yon town.” 


T’LL aye ca’ in by yon town, ; 
And by yon garden green, again ; HAD I THE WYTE, 
I’ll aye ca’ in by yon town, Tonz—'' Had I the wyte?—she bade me.” 
And see my bonny Jean again. 
Hap I the wyte,? had I the wyte, 
There ’s nane sall ken, there’s nane sall guess, Had I the wyte?—she bade me; 
What brings me back the gate again ; She watch’d me by the hie-gute side, 
But she, my fairest, faithfo’ lass, And up the loan she shaw’d me}; 
And stowlins® we sall meet again. And when I wadna venture in, 
; A coward loon she ca’d me; 
Bhe’ll wander by the aiken tree, Had kirk and state been in the gate, 
When trystin’-time draws near again ; I lighted when she bade me. 
And when her lovely form I see, _ 
Oh, haith, sho’s doubly dear again! Sae craftilie she took me )en,® 


And bade me make nue clatter ; 


I'll aye ca’ in by yon town, ‘*For our ramgunshoch, zlum‘é guidman 


And by yon garden green, again ; Is o’er ayont the water: ” 
T ae eca in by yon [bile Whae’er shall say I wanted grace, 
nd see my bonny Jean again. When I did kiss and dawt® her, 


Let him be planted in my place, 
Syne say I was a fautor. 














. Could I for shame, could I for shame, 
THE GOWDEN LOCKS OF ANNA. Could I for shame refused her ? 
Tuxs—‘‘Banks of Banna.” And oo rear roagepti ng 7 blame 
Had I unkindily u er 
tA Dumfries maiden,” says Cunning’ “with a He claw’d her wi’ the ripplin-kame, 
Hees: cane. ‘Gavan (noarhd po wall ot {t miaéelt that And blue and bluidy bruised hers 
he recommended it to Thomson, but the latter— When sic a husband was frae hame 
aware, perhaps, of the free character of her of the What wife but wad excused her? 
1 Bead. Thaw. 8 Aged trunk. 1 Without, 2 Blame. 9Tn. 
4 Without & Shelter. © Secretly 4 Rugged, coarse. $ Fond 
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Naas Ge cel eaye 


an.0’on sagas 
At gloamin’-shot it was 
HN ort lorigrey 
cam the ay’s 
To wanton Willie's brandy. , 


CALEDONIA. 
Tone—‘' Caledonian Hunt’s Delight.” 


THERE was once a day—but old Time then was 


young-— 
That brave Caledonia, the chief of her line, 
From some of your northern deities sprung, 
{Who knows not that brave edonia ’s 
satis 
From Tw 
To hunt, or to pasture, ordo what she would: 
Her heavenly relations there fixdd her reign, 
And pledged her their godheads to warrant it 
good. 


to the Orcades was her domain, 


A lambkin in peace, but a lion in war, 
The pride of her kindred the heroine grew : 
Her gig a old Odin, triumphantly swore, 
**Whoe’er shall provoke thee th’ encounter 
shall rue!” 
With tillage or pasture at times sho would sport, 
To feed her fair flocks by her green rustling 


corn ; 
But chiefly the woods were her favourite resort, 
Her darling amusement the hounds and the 


horn. 
Long quiet she reign’d ; till thitherward steers 
A ¢ of bold eagles from Adria’s strand : 
Repeated, successive, for many long years, 
ay < ken’d the air, and they plunder’d the 
nd: 
Their pounces were murder, and terror their cry, 
They ’d conquer’d and ruin’d a world beside; 
She took to her hills, and her arrows let fly— 
The daring invaders they fled or they died. 


The fell harpy-raven took wing from the north, 
one ectree of the seas, and the dread of the 
shore 
The wild Scandinavian bear issued forth 
To wanton in carnage, and wallow in gore ; 
O’er countries and kingdoms their fury prevail’d 
No arts could appease them, no arms could 


repel ; 
But brave Caledonia in vain they assail’d, 
As Largs well can witness, and Loncartie tell. 


The Cameleon-savage disturb’d her repose, 
With tumult, disquiet, rebellion, and strife ; 

Provoked beyond bearing, at last she arose, 
er robb’d him at once of his hopes and his 


@: 
The Anglian lion, the terror of France, 
a prowling, ensungtined the Tweed's silver 
ood ; 
But, taught by the bright Caledonian lanve 
Ho lean'd to fear in his own native wood. 


Thus bold, independent, unconquer’d, and free, 
Her course of glory for ever shail run : 
For brave Oaledouia immpetal must be; 
Ill prove it from Euclid as clear as theeun: 
ban ee ae EE 


1 Wined. 4 Scold. 
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meee ae ne re ae 
The upright is Chance, and. old Time {9 the 


base; 
But brave Ouledonia's the hypothenuse 
Then, ergo, she'll match them, and match 
them always. 










THE FAREWELL. 
Tons — It was a’ for our rightfu’ king.” 


It was a’ for our rightfu’ king 
We left fair Scotland’s strand ; 
It was a’ for our oh Agha ing 
We e’er saw Irish land, my dear, 
We e’er saw Irish land. 
Now a’ is done that men can do, 
And a’ is done in vain ; 
My love and native land farewell, 
or I maun cross the main, my dear, 
For I maun cross the main. 


He turn’d him right, and round about, 
Upon the Irish shore ; 

And gae his bridle-reins a shake, 
With adieu for evermore, my 
With adieu for evermore. 


The sodger frae the wars returns, 
Dat (una parted thee aay 1 
ut i hae e my love, 
Never to meet again, my dear, 
Never to meet again, 


‘When day is gane, and night is come, 
And a’ folk bound tu sleep ; 

I think on him that’s far awa’, 
The lee-lang night, and weep, my dear, 
The lee-lang night, and weep. 


OH, STEER HER UP. 
Tows—‘ Oh, steer her up and haud her gaun.® 


Ou, steer! her up and haud her gaun— 
Her mither’s at the mill, jo; 
And gin she winna tak a man, 
B’en let her tak her will, jo: 
First shore? her wi’ a kindly kiss, 
And ca’ anither gill, jo; 
And gin she tak the oe ta 
E’en let her flyte? her fill, jo. 


Oh, steer her up, and be na blate,® 
And gin she tak it ill, jo, 

Then lea’e the lassie till her fate, 
And time nae langer spill, jo: 

Ne’er break your heart for ae rebubay® 
But think upon it still, jo; 

That gin the lassie winna do’t, 
Yoll fin’ auither will, jo, 





BONNY PEG-A-RAMSAY. 
Tunc—‘Cauld is the e’enin’ blaat.” 
CauLD is the e’enin’ blast 


O’ Borens o’er the pool; 
And dawin’ it is dreary 





When birks are bare at Yule. 
1 Stir, 2 Try. *- Seek: 
¢ Bashful. 5 Rebuke. 
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SONGS. _ ‘tree 
Ob, oxuld blaws the o'nia’ blast “Tyee plbroch, eang, strathepay veel, 
When ities bites the Wiss wos aa ay 3 Oa 
en 
The bills and giena are let, That dang her tepsalteorte, O. 
’ Their capon craws, and queer ha ha’ 
ai argc tg Air re a They made our fags® grow eerle,? : 


But bonny Peg-a-Ramaay 
Gat grist to her mill. 


ATED 


HEE BALOU! 
Tums—‘‘ The Highland Balou.” 


Concerning this song, Cromek says—‘' The time when 
the moss-troopers and cattle-drivers on the Rorders 
began their n ghtly depredations was the first Michael- 
mas moon. Cattle-stealing formerly was a mere 
foraging ition ; and it has been remarked that 
many of the best families in the north can trace 
their descent from the daring sons of the mountains. 
The produce (by way of dowry to a laird’s daughter 
ofa Michaelmas moon is proverbial; and by the ai 
ef Lochiel’s lanthorn (the moon) these exploits were 
the most desirable things imaginable. In the ‘Hee 
Balou’ we see one of those herves in the cradle.” 


Hee balou!! my sweet wee Donald, 
Picture o’ the great Clanronald ; 
Brawlie kens our wanton chief 
Wha got my young Highland thief. 


Leeze me on thy bonny craigie, 

An thou live, thou lt steal a 6: 
Travel the country through and through, 
And bring hame a Carlisle cow. 


Through the Lawlands, o'er the Border, 
Weel, my baby, may thou furder :? 
Herry® the louns o’ the laigh countrie, 
Syne to the Highlands, hame to me. 


HERE’S HIS HEALTH IN WATER. 
Tema—‘' The Job of Journeywork.” 


ALTHOUGH my back be at the wa’, 
And though he be the fautor ; 

Although my back be at the wa’, 
Yet, here’s his health in water ! 


Oh! wae gae by his wanton sides, 
Sae brawlie’s he could flatter; 
Till for his sake I’m slighted sair, 
And dree‘ the kintra clatter.® 
But though my back be at the wa’, 
And though he be the fautor; 
But though my back be at the wa’, 

Yet, here’s his health in water! 


TEAL 


AMANG THE TREES, WHERE HUMMING 
BEES. 


Tene‘ The king of France, he rode @ race.” 


Amana the trees, where humming bees 
At buds and flowers were hinging, O, 
Auld Caledon drew out her drone, 
And to her pipe was singing, O; 


" * A cradie-lullaby phrase used by nurses. 
8 , $ Plunder. 
§Qoun ry talk. 





4 Bear. 





The hungry bike‘ did scrape and pike, 
Till we were wae and weary, 0; 

But a royal ghaist,° wha ance was cased. 
A prisoner aughteen year awa’, 

He fired a fiddler in the north 
That dang them tapsalteerie, O, 


CASSILLIS’ BANKS, 
Toxs—Unknown. 


Now bank and brae are claithed in green, 
And scatter’d cowslips sweetly spring ; 
By Girvan’s fairy-haunted stream 
The birdies flit on wanton wing. 
To Cassillis’ banks, when e’ening fa’s, 
There, wi’ my Mary, let me flee, 
There catch her ilka glance of love, 
The bonny blink o’ Mary’s ce! 


The chield wha boasts 0’ warld’s walth 
Is aften laird o’ meikle care; 

But Mary, she is a’ mine ain— 
Ah! fortune canna gie me mair! 

Then let me range by Cassillis’ banks, 
Wi’ her, the lassie dear to me, 

And catch her ilka glance 0’ love, 


The bonny blink o’ Mary’s ee } 


a al 


BANNOCES 0’ BARLEY. 
Toxa—‘“ The Killogie.” 


BANNOCKS o’ bear-meal, 
Bannocks o’ barley ; 
Here ’s to the Highlandinan’s 
Bannocks o’ barley ! 
Wha in a bruizie,’” 
Will first cry a parley? 
Never the lads wi 
The bannocks o’ barley! 


Banhocks o’ bear-meal, 
Bannocks o’ barley ; 
Here’s to the Highlandman’s 
Bannocks o’ barley ! 
Wha, in his wae-days, 
Were loyal to Charlie? 
Wha but the lads wi’ 
The bannocks o’ barley? 


SAE FAR AWA’. 
Toxs—"‘ Dalkeith Maiden Bridge.” 
Ox, sad and heavy should I part, 
But for her sake sae far awa’; 
Unknowing what my way may thwart, 
My native land, sae far awa’, 


Thou that of a’ aa Maker art, 
That form’d this fair sae far awa’, 





1 Topsy-turvy 3 Ears. & Weare, 
4 Basi, 5 Pick. g 
? Broil. 
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* 


pttiooien 
strength, then I'll ne'er start 
eters § my way, sae far ova’. 


Be love to her sae far awa’: 
nocht can heal my bosom’s smart 
, oh! she is sae far awa’, 
Nane other love, nane other dart, 
I feel but hers, sae far awa’ ; 
But fairer never touch’d a heart 
Than hers, the fair, sae far awa’. 


HER FLOWING LOOKS, 


Toxs— Unknown. 


This smal! plece is said to have! een an extemporane- 
ous effusion on a young lady of great beauty whom 
the poet met one day on the streets of Mauchline, 
I¢ wes found among his M&S, and first printed by 


Her flowing locks, the raven’s wing, 

Adown her neck and bosom hi ; 

How sweet unto that breast to cling, 
And round that neck entwine her! 


Her lips are roses wat wi’ dew, 

Oh, what a feast her Ponty mou’! 

Her cheeks a mair celestial hue, 
A crimson still diviner. 





THE HIGHLAND LADDIE, 
Tors‘ If thou’lt play me fair play” 


This song was composed on the basis of some Jacobite 
verses, entitled, ‘‘The Highland Lad and the Low- 
land Lassie.” 


TE bonniest lad that e’er I saw, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie, 
Wore a plaid, and was fu’ braw, 
Bonny Highland laddie. 
On his head a bonnet blue, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 
His royal heart was firm and true, 
Bonny Highland laddie. 


Trumpets sound, and cannons roar, 
Bonny lassie, Lowland lassie ; 
And a’ the hills wi’ echoes roar, 
Bonny Lowland lassie. 
Glory, honour, now invite, 
Bonny lassie, Lowland lassie, 
For freedom and my king to fight, 
Bonny Lowland lassie. 


The sun a backward course shall take, 
Bonny laddie, HigRland laddie 

Ere aught pay man! courage shake, 
weed Big “pa addie. 

or yoursel procure renown, 
leddie, ii hland laddie ; 

And for your lawful king his crown, 

Bunny Highland laddie, 


| THE LASS THAT MADE THE BED TO ME. 
Touxe—‘' The lass that made the bed to me.” 


The in his notes to the Museum, says regarding 
song :—-‘' ‘The bonny lass that lead the bed to 
sae’ was composed on an amour of Charles II., when 


akulkiug in the north about Aberdeen. in the time 





WaHex Januar’ wind was blawing cauid, 
As to the north I took my wey, 

The mirksome! night did me enfauld, 
I knew na where to lodge till day. 


By my good luck a maid I met 
aes in the middle o’ my care; 
And kindly she did me invite 
To walk into a chamber fair. 


I bow’d fw’ low unto this maid, 

And thank’d her for her courtesie ; 
I bow’d fu’ low unto this maid, 

And bade her make a bed for me. 


She made the bed baith large and wide, 
Wi? twa white hands she spread it down, 
She put the cup to her rosy lips, 
And drank, ‘Young man, now sleep ye 
soun’. 


She snatch’d the candle in her hand, 
d frae my chamber went wi’ speed; 
But I call’d her aniesly back again, 
To lay some mair below my head. 


A cod she laid below my head, 
And servéd me wi’ due respect ; 
And, to salute her wi' a kiss, 
I put my arms about her neck. 


‘“‘Haud off your hands, young man,” she 


sa, 

" ‘And dinna sae uncivil be : 
Gif ye hae ony love for me, 

Oh, wrang na my virginitie !” 


Her hair was like the links o’ gowd, 
Her teeth were like the ivorie ; 

Her cheeks like lilies dipt in wine, 
The lass that made the bed to me, 


Her bosom was the driven snaw, 
Twa drifted heaps sae fair to see; 

Her limbs the polish’d marble stane, 
The lass that made the bed to me, 


I kiss'd her owre and owre again, 
And aye she wist na what to BAY } 

I laid her between me and the wa’— 
The lassie thought na lang till day. 


Upon the morrow, when we rose, 
thank’d her for her courtesie ; 
But aye she blush’d, and aye she sigh’d, 
And said, “‘ Alas! ye’ve ruin’d me.” 


1 clasp’d her waist, and kiss’d her syne, 
While the tear stood twinkling in her ee3 
I said, ‘*‘ My lnasie, dinna cry, 
For ye aye shall mak the to me.” 


She took her mither’s Holland sheets, 
And made them a’ in sarks to me: 
Blithe and merry may she be, 
The lass that made the bed to me. 


The bonny lass made the bed to me, 
The braw luss made the bed to me; 
I'll ne’er forget, till the day I die, 
The lass that made the bed to mel. 





1 Darksome. 


THE LASS OF ECOLEFPECHAN 
Toxe~‘‘ Jacky Latin.” 


Gat ye me, oh, gat ye me, 
Oh, gat ye me wi’ naething? 
Rock and reel, and spinnin’ wheel, 
A mickle quarter basin. 
Bye ripen my gutcher® has 


A heigh house and a laigh ane, 
A’ forbye my bonny sel, 
The toss of Ecclefechan. 
Oh; haud your tongue now, Luckie Laing, 
h, haud your tongue jauner ;4 
I held the gate till you I 
Syne I began to wander : 
I tint4 my whistle and my sang, 


I tint my peace and pleasure ; 


Bat your green graff5 now, Luckie Laing, 
Wad airt® me to my treasure. 


THE COOPER O’ CUDDIE. 
Towe—' Bob at the Bowster.” 


THE cooper o’ Cuddie cam here awa’; 
He cad the girrs’ out owre us a’— 

And our guidwife has gotten a ca’ 
That anger'd the silly guidman, QO. 


We'll hide the cooper behind the door, 

Behind the door, behind the door, 

We'll hide the cooper behind the door, 
And cover him under a mawn,$ O, 


He sought them out, he sought them in, 

Wi’, Dei] hae her! and, Deil hae him ! 

But the body he was sae doited® and blin’, 
He wistna where he was gaun, O. 


They cooper’d at e’en, they cooper'd at morn, 
ill our guidman has gotten the scorn ; 

On ilka brow she’s planted a horn, 
And swears that there they shall stan’, 


THE HIGHLAND WIDOW’S LAMENR 


Ox! Iam come to the low countrie, 
Och-on, och-on, och-rie ! 

Without a penny in my purse 
To buy a meal to me. 


It wasna sae in the Highland hills, 
h-on, och-on, och-rie ! 
Nae women in the country wide 
Sae happy was as me. 


For then I had a score o’ kye, 
a oe aoe tle 80 hgh, 
eeding on yon hills so 
And giving milk to me. 
And there I had threescore o’ yowes,, 
QOch-on, och-on, och-rie! 
Skipping on yon bonny knowes, 
And. casti 





ting woo’ to me. 
I was the happiest of a’ the clan, 
Mair, sair may I bg 
Por Donald. wae the brawest man, 
Aud Donald he waa mine. 
3 Besides tGrandaire. © 8 Com 
4 Lost. 5 Grave. ® Direct 
* Hoops 8 Basket. 9 Stupid. 








TG Cheeks Stuart cave at lash 
Sae far to-.set us free ;: 
My Donald's arm was wanted then. 
or Scotland and for me. 


Their wacfu’ fate what need I tell¥ 
Right to the wrang did yield ; 
my vom and his country fell 
pon Culloden field, 


Och-on, O Donald, oh! 
Och-on, och-on, och-rie ! 
Nae woman in the warld wide 
wretched now as me, 


THERE WAS A BONNY LASS | 


THERE was a bonny lass, 
And a bonny, bonny lass, 
Aud she lo’ed her bonny laddie dear 3 
Till war's loud alarms 
Tore her laddie frae her arma, 
Wi’ mony a sigh and a tear. 


Over aon at shore, 

Where cannons loudly roar, 
He still was « stranger to fear; 

Aud nocht could hiin quail, 

Or his bosom assail, 
But the bonny lass he lo’ed sae dear. 


OH, WAT YE WHAT MY MINNIE DID? 


QH, wat ye what my minnie did 
My minnie did, my minnie did, 
Oh, wat ye what my minnie did, 
On Tyaday ‘teen to me, jo? 
She laid me in a saft bed, 
A saft bed, a saft bed, 
She laid me in a saft bed, 
And bade guid e’en to me, jo. 


And wat ye what the parson er 
The parson did, the parson did, 
And wat ye what the parson did, 
A’ for a penny fee, jo? 
He loosed on me a lang man, 
A mickle man, a stianz man, 
He loosed on me a lang man, 
That might hae worried me, jo. 


And I was but a young thing, 
A young thing, a young thing, 

And I was but a young thing, 
Wi’ nane to pity me, jo. 

I wat the kirk was in the wyte,? 
In the wyte, in the wyte, 

To pit a young thing in a fright 
And loose a man on me, jo. 


OH, GUID ALE COMES. 
CHORUS. 


OH, guid ale comes, and guid ale goes, 
Guid ale guts? me sell tay hieie: 

Sell my hose, and pawn my shoon, 
Guid ale keeps my heart aboon, 


1 Blame, 





3 Makow 





I plough, 
te dvew a’ weel eneugh ; 


% 
them a’ just awe by ane; 
Guid ale oie went obese, 


Guid ale hauds me bare and Ling 6 
Gara me 1 wi’ the servant hizzia,® 
Stand ?’ the stool when I hae dene; 
Guid ale keeps my heart aboon. 


ERS 


COMING THROUGH THE BRAES 0’ 
CUPAR. 


DONALD Brodie met a lass 
Coming o’er the braes o’ Cupar; 

Dohald, wi’ his Highland han 
Rifled ilka charm about her. 


CHORUS. 
Comiag o’er the braes o’ Cupar, 
Coming o’er the braes o’ Cupar, 
Highland Donald met a lass, 
And row’d his Highland plaid about her. 


Weel I wat she was a quean, 
Wad made a 3 mouth to water ; 
Our Mess John, wi’ his auld gray pow,? 
Mis haly lips wad licket at her. 


Off she atarted in ® fright, 

And through the braes as she could bicker; ¢ 
But souple Donald quicker flew, 

And in his arms he lock’d her sicker.® 


GUID HEN TO YOU, KIMMER, 


Tconge— We're a’ noddin.” 


GuID e’en to you, kimmer,$ 
And how do ye do? 
Hiccup, quo’ kimmer, 
The bet‘er that I'm fou. 
We’re a noddin, nid, nid, noddin, 
We’re w’ noddin at our house at hame, 


Kate sits i’ the neuk,’ 
Suppin’ hen broo; § 

Deil tak Kate, 
An she be na noddin too! 


How's a’ wi’ you, kimmer, 
And how do ye fure? 

A pint o’ the best o’t, 
And twa pints mair. 


How's a’ wi’ you, kimmer, 
And how do ye thrive? 

Ifow mony bairns hae ye? 
Quo’ kimmer, I hae five. 


Are they a’ Johnny’s? 
Eh! atweel, na: 

Twa o’ them were gotten 
When Johnny was awa’, 


Cats like milk, 
And dogs like broo, 

ages weel, 

And lasses lads toe. 
We're a’ noddin, nid, nid, noddin, 
We're a’ noddin at our house at hame, 





t Romp. 2 Wench. 8 Head. 
¢ Run, § Sure. © Lass. 
¥ Corner, * Broth. 


MEG O' THE MILL. , 
Tors—!‘ Jackic Hume's Lament.” 


This second version of “ Mego’ the Mill,” (p. 158,) pre 
pared by the poet for the Museum, was founded 
on an old ditty, which he altered and amended. 


Ou, ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten, 
And ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten? 
A braw new naig! wi’ the tail o’ a rottan, 
And that’s what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten. 


Oh, ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill lo’es. pried fe 
And ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill lo’es dearly? 
A dram o’ guid strunt? in a morning early, 
And that’s what Meg o’ the Mill lo’es dearly. 


Oh, ken ye how Meg o’ the Mill was married, 
And ken ye how Meg o’ the Mill was married? 
The priest he was oxter’d, the clerk he was 


carried, 
And that’s how Meg o’ the Mill was married. 


Oh, ken ye how Meg o’ the Mill was bedded, 
And ken ye how Meg o’ the Mill was bedded? 
The groom gat sae fou,® he fell twa-fauld beside 


It, 
And that’s how Meg o’ the Mill was bedded 


es 


YOUNG JAMIE, PRIDE OF A’ THE PLAIN 
Tong—'' The Carlin o' the Glen.” 


Youne Jamie, pride of a’ the plain 

Sve gallant and sae gay a swain; 
Through a’ our lasses he did rove, 

And reign’d resistless king of love : 
But now, wi’ sighs and starting tears, 
He strays among the woods and briers; 
Or in the glens and rocky caves, 

His sad complaining dowie* raves : 


**T wha sae late did range and rove, 
And changed with every moon my love, 
J little thought the time was near 
Repentance I should buy sae dear : 

The slighted maids my torments see, 
And laugh at a’ the pangs I dree ;5 
While she, my cruel, scornfu’ fair, 
Forbids me e’er to see her mair!” 


COMING THROUGH THE RYR 
Toxs—‘‘Coming through the rye.” 


OComINnG through the rye, poor body, 
ele aed h the rye, 
She draiglet® a’ her petticoatie, 
Coming through the rye. 
O Jenny ’s a’ wat, poor body, 
Jenny's seldom ary: 
She draiglet a’ her petticoatie, 
Coming through the rye. 


Gin’ a body meet a oody 
Coming through the rye; 

Gina y kiss a body— 
Need a body cry? 


1 A riding-horse. 
¢ Sadiy. 
6 Soiled, bespattered. 


8 Whisky 











THE CARLES OF DYSART. 
Toune—‘‘ Hey, ca’ through.” 


Up wi’ the carles! o’ Dysart 
And the lads o’ Buckhaven, 

And the kimmers? o’ Largo, 
And the lasses o’ Leven. 


Hey, ca’ through, ca’? through, 
Sores hae wickle ado; 
Hey, ca’ through, ca’ through, 
or we hae mickle ado, 


We hae tales to tell, 
And we hae sargs to sing; 
‘We hae pennies to spend, 
And we hae pints to bring. 


We'll live a’ our days, 

And them that come behin’, 
Let them do the like, 

And spend the gear they win. 


Is THERE, FOR HONEST POVERTY. 
Toxz—“ For a’ that and a’ that,” 


Of the following song—one of the most striking and 
characteristic effusions of his Muse—he says, evi- 
dently in a strain of affected depreciation -—“A 
great critic on songs says that love and wine are 
the exclusive themes for song-writing. The follow- 
ing is on neither subject, and is consequently no 
gong ; but will be allowed, I think, to be two or three 
pretty good prose thoughts inverted into rhyme.” 


Is there, for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head, and a’ that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, and 2’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea-stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that! 


What hone on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden gray, and a’ that ; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that ; 

The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that! 


Ye see yon birkie,* ca’d a lord, 
Though Tuniiods workip at be word 
undreds worship a Ww 
He's but a coof4 for a’ that: 
For a’ that, aud a’ that, 
His riband, star, and a’ that ; 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks and Jau hs at a’ that! 





1 Men. 3 Women, 
$ Push. ¢ Fool. 


* Primarily, the word signifies a lively, mettlesome 
goats fellow ; but here the poet's meaning would be 
tendered by the words—a proud, affected per- 

ocr. 
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A king can mak a belied knight, 
A marquis, d and a’ that: 

But an honest sae, ‘sp aboon his 2 
Guid faith he maunna? fa’ that 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Be pom Sy 
e pith o’ sense ide o 
re higher ranks then a’ that 


Then let us pray that come it may— 
As come it will for a’ that— 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 

y bear the gree, and a’ that; 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet for a’ tha 

That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that! 


O LASSIE, ART THOU SLEEPING YET? 
Tuna—‘ Let me in this ae night.” 


This beautiful lyr’c the poet composed on the model 


an older one—the base metal of which, as with «@ 
magician’s touch, he has transmuted into gold. 


O LASSIE, art thou sleeping et, 

Or art thou waking, [ would wit? 

For love hus bound me hand and foot, 
And I would fain be in, jo. 


Oh, let me in this ae night, 
This ae, ae, ae night, 

For pity’s sake this ne night, 
Oh, rise and let me in, jo! 


Thou hear’st the winter wind and weet, 
Nae star blinks through the driving sleet 
Tak pity on my weary feet, 

And shield me frae the rain, jo. 


The bitter blast that round me blaws, 

Unheeded howls, unheeded fa’s : 

The cauldness o’ thy heart’s the cause 
Of a’ my grief and pain, jo. 


HER ANSWER. 


Oh, tell na me o’ wind and rain, 

Upbraid na me w)’ cauld disdain ! 

Gue back the gate ye cam again, 
I winna let ye in, jo. 


I tell you now this ae night, 
This ae, ae, ae night; 

And ance for a’, this ae night, 
I winna let you in, jo. 


The snellest? blast, at mirkest hours, 

That round the pathless wanderer pours, 

Is nocht to what poor she endures 
That’s trusted faithless man, jo. 


The sweetest flower that deck a the mead, 
Now trodden like the vilest weed 3 
Let simple maid the lesson read, 

The weird may be her ain, jo. 


The bird that charm’d his summer-day 
Is now the cruel fowler's prey ; 
Let witless, trusting woman say 

How aft her fate's the same, jo. 


mee cso tment i CSR SR i ee a 
1 4+ He maunna fa’ that "sere wust not try that. 
§ Bharpest. 
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THR HERON ELECTION BALLADS. 
BALLAD L 


Although the three following ballads make no pretens'on 
te anyon higher than mere electioncering squibs, | 
dashed off in the heat of political excitement to serve 
certain party ptirposes, and ought therefore to be ' 
jadged only by the standar applied to all such ephe- 
meral productions, they are yet in many resp ‘cts 
highly characteristlo, and worthy of preservation, if for 
nothing more than the rich vein of biting satire that 
esthem They were written by the poet in sup- 
port of his friend Mr Heron of Kerroughtree, who 
contested, In the Whig pega Saree election to the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright in Fe 1795 The 
Tory, or Government candidate, was a Mr Gordon of 
Balmaghie, a gentleman of small means and little 
onal influence, but who was supported by the 
mterest of his uncle, Mi: Murray of Broughton, one of 
the largest landowners in the district, and also by 
that of the Earl of Galloway 


Wnarorw will you send to London town, 
To Parliament, and a’ that? 
Or wha in a’ the country round 
The best deserves to fa’ that? 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Through pa fel and a’ that ; 
Where 18 the laird or belted knight 
That best deserves to fa’ that? 


Wha sees Kerroughtree’s open yett,! 
And wha is’t never saw that? 
Wha ever wi’ Kerrouzhtree met, 
And has a doubt of a’ that? 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Heie’s Heron yet for a’ that! 
The independent patriot, 
The honest man, and a’ that. 


mhcugh wit and worth in either sex, 

St Mary's Isle can shaw that; 

Wy?’ dukes and lords let Selkirk mix, 

And weel does Selkirk fa’ that, 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Here’s Heron yet for a’ that! 
The independent commoner 
Shall be the man for a’ that. 


But why should we to nobles jouk ?? 
And it’s against the law that; 
For why, a lord may be a gouk4 
Wi mbbon, star, and a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Here ’s Heron yet for a’ that! 
A lord may be a lousy loun 
Wy ribbon, star, and a’ that. 


A beardless boy comes o’er the hills 
Wy uncle’s purse and a’ that; 
But we ’ll hae ane frae ’mang oursels, 
A man we ken, and a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that 
Here’s Heron yet for a’ that! 
For we ’re not to be bought and sold 
Like na'‘gs, and nowt,‘ and a’ that. 


Then let us drink the Stewartry, 
Kerroughtree’s laird, and a’ that, 
Our representative to be, 
For weel he's worthy a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ tha 
Here's Heron yet for a’ that! 
A House of Commons such as he, 
They would be blest that saw that, 





2 Gate, 
8 Fool. 


§ Bend. 
¢ Catee, 





SALLAD 11, 
Toxr—'' Fy, let us a’ to the bridal.” 


Fy, let us a’ to Kirkoudbright, 
or there be bickering there ; 
For Murray’s light horse are to muster, 
And oh, how the heroes will swear! 


And there will be Murray,’ commander, 
And Gordon,’ the battle to win; 

Like brothers they ’ll stand by each other, 
Sae knit in alliance and ki 


And there will be black-nebbit Johnnie,® 
The tongue o’ the trump to them a’; 
An he gets na hell for his haddin’ 
The deil gets na justice ava’; 


And there will be Kempleton’s birkie,‘ 
A boy na sae black at the bane, 

But, as for his fine nabob fortune, 
We'll e’en let the subject alane. 


And there will be Wigton’s new sheriff, ® 
Dame Justice fu’ brawlie has sped, 
She's gotten the heart of a Bushby, 
But, Lord! what’s become o’ the head ? 


And there will be Cardoness,® Esquire, 
Sae mighty in Cardoness’ eyes, 

A wight that will weather damnation, 
For the devil the prey will despise. 


And there will be Kenmure,’ sae generous! 
Whose honour is proof to the storm; 

To save them from staik reprobation, 
He lent them his name to the firm. 


But we winna mention Redecastle,® 
The body, e’en let him escape! 
He'd venture the gallows for siller, 

An ’twere na the cost o’ the rape. 


And where is our king’s lord-lieutenant, 
Sae famed for his gratefu’ return ? 
The billie is getting his questions, 
To say in St Stephen’s the morn. 


And there will be Douglases? doughty, 

New-christening towns far and near; 
a beat their democrat doings, 
y kissing the —— of a peer. 


And there will be lads o’ the gospel, 
Muirhead,!° wha’s as guid as he’s true; 

And there will be Buittle’s apostle," 
Wha’s mair o’ the black than the blue, 


And there will be folk frae St Mary's, 
A house o’ great merit and note, 





1 Murray of Broughton. 

8 Goudon of Balmaghie. 

$8 Mr John Bushby, a sharp-witted jawyer, for whom 
the poet had no little aversion 

4 William Bushby of Kempleton, brother of the 
above, who had make a fortune in India, but which was 
popularly thought to have originated in some question- 
able transactions connected with the ruinous affair of 
the Ayr Bank before he went abroad. 

5 Mr Baaney Maitland, son of John, and recently ap- 
pointed Sheriff of Wigtonshire. 

6 David Maxwell of Cardoness. 

? Mr Gordon of Kenmure. 

8 Mr Lawrie of Redcastle 

® Messrs Douglas of Carlinwark gave the name of 
Castle Douglas to a village which rose in their neigh- 
bonrhood—now a populous town. 

10 Rey, Mr Muirhead, minister of Urr. 

11 Rey George Maxwell, minister of Buittle 


nS a a 


1D 
The deil ane but honours them highly,— 
The deil ane will gie them his vote | 


And there will be wealthy young Richard,? 
Dame Fortune should hing by the neck ; 
For prodigal, thriftless, bestowing, 


His merit had won him respect. 


And there will be rich brother nabobs, 
Though nabobs, yet men of the first,® 
And there will be Collieston’s® whiskers, 
And Quintin,‘ o’ lads not the warst. 


And there will be stamp-office Johnnie,5 
Tak tent how ye purchase a dram ; 
And there will be gay Cassencarrie, 
And there will be gleg Colonel Tam ; 


And there will be trusty Kerroughtree,’” 
Whase honour was ever his law, 

If the virtues were gapeke in a pareel, 
His worth might be sample for a’. 


And strong and respectfu’s his backing, 
The maist o’ the lairds wi’ him stand ; 
Nae gipsy-like nominal barons, 
Whase property ’s paper, but lands, 


And can we forget the auld Major, 
Wha ‘ll ne’er be forgot in the Greys, 

Ou flattery we'll keep for some ither, 
Him only it's justice to praise 


And there will be maiden Kilkerran,® 
And also Barskimming’s guid kni ht,” 

And there will be roarmg Birtwhistle, 
Wha luckily roars in the right. 


And there, frae the Niddisdale border, 
Will mingle the Maxwells in droves; 
Teugh Serre stanch Geordie,“ and 


e; 
That griens for the fishes and loaves 


And there will be Logan M’Dowall,® 
Sculduddery and he will be there; 
And also the wild Scot 0’ Galluway, 
ing, gunpowder Blair. /6 


Then hey the chaste interest o’ Broughton, 
And hey for the blessings ’twill bring! 

It may send pameee to the Commons, 
In Sodom *twould make him a king; 


And bey for the sanctified Murray,!” 
Gur land wha w’ chapels has stored ; 

He founder’d his horse amang harlots, 
But gied the auld naig to the Lord. 





1 Richard Oswald of Auchincruive. 

4 The Messrs Hannay. 

8 Mr Copland of Oollieston. 

4 Quintin M‘Adam of Craigengillan 

4’ Mr John Byme, distributor of stamps, Dumfries. 
Colonel Goldie of Goldielea. 


e 
v 

8 Maj 

Bs — Adam Ferguson of Kilkerran 


1¢ Mr Blair of Dunsky. t 


1? Mr Murray of Broughton, who had abandoned his 


wife, and eleped with a indy of 


SONGS. fem 


JOHN BUSHBY'S LAMENTATION, 
BALLAD IIL 


Mr Heron having gained the election, after a hard 
hotly. tested 


COR struggie, the raised @ song 
triamph over his discomfited foes, singling ont for 


lal castigation his crafty old oppenen 
by, factotum to the Earl of Galloesy. : 


"Twas in the seventeen hundred year 
O’ Christ, and ninety-five, 

That year I was the wae'est man 
O’ ony man alive. 


In March, the three-and-twentieth day, 
The aun raise clear and bright; 

But ch, I was a waefu’ man 
Ere to-fa’ o’ the night. 


Yerl Galloway lang did rule this land 
Wi’ equal right and fame, 

And thereto was his kinsman join’d, 
The Murray’s noble name! 


Yerl Galloway lang did rule the land, 
Made me the judge vo’ atrife ; 

But now Yerl Galloway’s sceptre’s broke, 
And eke my hangman’s knife. 


*Twas by the banks o’ bonny Dee, 
Beside Kirkcudhight towers, 
The Stewart and the Murray there 

Did muster a’ their powers. 


e Murray, on the auld gray yaud,} 

THES wingéd spurs did =e 

That auld gray yaud, yea, Nid’sdale rade, 
He staw*® upon Nidaide. 


An there had been the yerl himsel, 
Oh, there had been nae play ; 

But Garlies was to London gane, 
And sae the kye might stray. 


And there was Balmaghie, I ween, 
In the front rank he wad shine ; 

But Balmaghie had better been 
Drinking Madeira wine. 


Frae the Glenkens came to our aid 
A chief 0’ doughty deed ; 

In case that worth should wanted be, 
O’ Kenmure we had need. 


And there, sae grave, Squire Cardoness 
Look’d on till a’ was done; 

Sae in the tower o’ Cardoness, 
A howlet sits at noon. 


And there led I the Bushbys a’ ; 
My gamesome Billy Wu, 

And my son Maitland, wise as brave, 
My footsteps follow’d still. 


The Douglas and the Heron’s name, 
We set nought to their score: 

The eee and the Heron’s nume 
Had felt our weight before. 


But Deouginses 0’ weight had we 
A pair o’ trusty lairdas, . 
For building eot-houses sae famed, 
And christening kail-yards. 


ay our banners march’d Muirhead, 

Buittle wasna slack ; 

Whose haly priesthood nane can stain, 
For wha can dye the black? 


1 Mare. 5 Rte] 








THE DUMBERIGS VOLUNTEERS. 
Toxe—‘! Push-abeut the foram.” 
jotmed the Dumfries Volunteers when 


they were formved early in 1795, signalised that patri- 
otic event by the compose of the following bak 
lad, which afterwards me Mer popular through- 
ot the district. ven to the public 
th the colwams of the Dumfries Journal, in 
May of the same yest, and did more, says Cunning: 
ham, “to right the mind of the rustic part of the 
wiation than all the spesches of Pitt and Dun- 
or the chosen Five-and-Forty.” 


Dogs haugh'y Gaul invasion threat? 
Then let the louns beware, sir ; 
There's wooden walls apon our seas, 
And volunteers on shore, sir. 
The Nith shall rin to Corsinoon, 
The Criifel sink in Solway, 
Ere we permit a foreign foe 
On British ground to rally ! 
We’ll ne'er permit a foreign foe 
On British ground to rally. 


Oh, let us not, like snarling ours, 
In wrangling be diviced ; 

Till, slap! come in an unoo loun, 
And wi’ a rung? decide it. 

Be Britain still to Britain true, 
Amang oursels united ; 

For never but by British hands 
Maun British wrangs be righted ! 

For never, &c. 


The kettle o’ the kirk and state, 
Perhaps a clout may fail in’t; 
But deil a foreign tinkler loun 
Shall ever ca’ a nail in *t 
Our fathers’ bluid the kettle bought, 
And wha wad dare to spoil it? 
By heavens! the sacrilegious dog 
Shall fuel be to boil it ! 
By heavens, Xe. 


The wretch that wad a tyrant own, 
And the wretch, hia true-sworn brother, 
Wha would set the mob aboon the throne, 
May they be damn’d together! 
Wha will not sing ‘‘God save the King” 
Shall hang as high ’s the sip ; 
But while we sing ‘‘God save the King,” 
We'll ne’er forget the People 
ut while we sing, &e. 


OH, WAT YE WHA’S IN YON TOWN? 
Tuwr—“T'll aye cu’ in by yon town.” 


Miss Lucy Johnston, in celebration of whose beauty 
and accomplishments the poet wrote this song, was 
the daughter of Wynne Johnston, Esq., of Hilton, 
Having married Richard Alexander Oswald of Auch- 
incruive, in the county of Ayr, the poet first met 
her while residing with her husband in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dumfries, and in his character, and 
out of compliment to him, sought to do her honouz. 
All her beauty and accomplishments, however, could 
not save her from an uaotimely and lamented a 
Having gone to Lishon in search of health, she died 
there of consumption a few years after her 


Now haply down yon gay green shaw 
She wande i be vanes tree : 


SGhew blest ye flowers that round her blew, 
Ye catch the glances o’ her ee! 


eee 1 Oudgel 





CHORUA, 


Oh, wat ye wha’s in yon town 
Ye see the e’enin’ sun wpon't 

The fairest dame’s in yon town, 
That e‘enin’ sun is shining on. 


How blest ye birds that round her sin 
And welcome in the blooming year 

And doubly welcome be the spring, 
The season to my Lucy dear. 


The sun blinks blithe on yon town, 
And on yon bonny braes of Ayr; 
But my delight in yon town, 
And dearest bliss is Lucy fair. 


Without my love, not a’ the charms 
O’ Paradise could yield me joy; 
But gie me Lucy in my arma, 
And welcome Lapland’s dreary sky! 


My cave wad be a lover’s bower, 
Though raging winter rent the air; 
And she a lovely little flower, 
That I wad tent and shelter there. 


Oh, sweet is she in yon town 
he sinking sun’s gane down upon; 
A fairer than’s in yon town 
His setting beam ne’er shone upon. 


If angry fate is sworn my foe, 
And suffering I am doom’d to bear, 
I careless quit aught else below, 
But spare me—spare me, Lucy, dear! 


For while life’s dearest blood is warm 
Ae thought frae her shall ne’er depart, 
And she—as fairest is her form! 
She has the truest, kindest heart! 


Oh, wat ye wha’s in yon town, 
Ye ace the e’enin’ sun upon? 

The fairest dame 's in 
That e’enin’ sun is 


on town 
ing on. 


ADDRESS TO THE WOODLARK, 


Towa— Where’ll honny Ann lie ;” or, 
‘“‘ Loch-Eroch Side.” 


Ou, stay, sweet warbling woodlark, stay 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray 3 
A hapless lover courts thy lay, 

Thy soothing, fond complaining. 


Again, again that tender part, 

That I may catch thy melting art; 

For surely that wad touch her hear’ 
Wha kills me wi’ disdainiug. 


Say, was thy little mate unkind, 

And heard thee as the careless wind? 

Oh, nocht but love and sorrow join’d, 
Sic notes 0’ woe could wauicen. 


Thou tells o’ never-ending care, 

O’ speechless grief and dark despair : 

For pity’s sake, eweet bird, nae maird 
Or my poor heart ia broken ! 





ON CHLORIS BEING TLL, 


| MARK YONDER POMP, J : 


Towa—' Aye wakin’, 0." Toxa—" Detl tak the Wars.” 
This and the four following pieces are four of the Mazer yond of costly fashion, 
seven lyrics for which gen gee indebted to the ' Round t the wealth : ttl : bride : 
paar and charms of Miss Jean Lorimer, as mem- But when compared with real ion, 
Semen AOS Poor is all that princely pride, 
Can I cease to care ? What are the showy treasures? 
Can I cease to languish, What are the noisy pleasures? 
While my darling fair The Ry gaudy , lare o vanity and art: 
Is on the couch of anguish ? e pol jewel’s blaze 
L ' ‘ i" res ae ee eee gaze, 
ong, long the ni courtly eur bright 
envy 6 an The fancy nay aevight id 


Heavy comes the morrow, 
While my soul’s delight 
Is on her bed of sorrow. 


Every hope is fled, 
Every fear is terror ; 

Slumber even I dread, 
Every dream ia horror. 


Hear me, Powers divine! 
Oh, in pity hear me! 

Take aught else of mine, 
But my Chloris spare me! 


FORLORN, MY LOVE, NO COMFORT 
NEAR. 
Toxs—''Let me in this ae night” 


FuRLORN, my love, no comfort near, 

Far, far from thee, I wander here; 

Far, far from thee, the fate severe 
At which I most repine, love. 


Oh, wert thou, love, hut near me; 

But near, near, near me; 

How kindly thou wouldst cheer me, 
And mingle sighs with mine, love! 


Around me scowls a wintry sky, 

That blasts each bud of hope and joy ; 

And shelter, shade, nor home have I, 
Save in those arms of thine, love. 


Cold, alter’d Friendship’s cruel part, 

To poison Fortune’s ruthless dart— 

Let me not break thy faithful heart, 
And say that fate is mine, love. 


But dreary though the moments fleet, 
Oh, let me think we yet shall meet ! 
That only ray of solace sweet 

Can on thy Chloris shine, love, 


FRAGMENT—CHLORIS, 
Toxa—‘ Caledonian Hunt's Delight.” 


Way, why tell thy lover, 
iss he never must enjoy ? 
Why, why undeceive him 
And give all his hopes the lie? 


Oh why, while Fancy, raptured, alumbera, 
Chlorts, Chloris he thew: 

Why, why wouldst thou, cruel, 
Wike lover from his dream? 


But never, never can come near the henrt. 


But did you see my dearest Chloris 
In simplicity’s array, 
Lovely as yonder sweet opening flower us, 
Shrinking from the gaze of day ; 
Oh then, the heart alarming, 
And all resistless charming, 
In Love’s delightful fetters she chains the will- 


ing 80 
Ambition would disown 
The world’s imperial crown, 
Even Avarice would deny 
His worshipp’d deity, 
And feel oe every vein Love’s rapturet 
ro 


OH, BONNY WAS YON ROSY BRIER, 


Ou, bonny was yon resy brier, 
That blooms sue far trae haunt o’ man; 
Aud bonny she, and ah, how dear! 

It shaded frae the e’enin’ sun. 


Yen rosebuds in the morning dew, 

How pure amang the leaves sae green ; 
But purer was the lover's vow 

They witness’d in their shade yestreen. 


All in its rude and prickly bower, 

That crimson rose, how sweet and fair! 
But love is far a sweeter flower 

Amid life’s thorny path o’ care. 


The pathless wild and comping burn, 
Wr? Chlons in my arms, be mine; 
And I the world, nor wish, nor scorn, 

Its joys and griefs alike resign. 


CALEDONIA. 


Tung —‘‘ Humours of Glen.” 


“The heroine of this song,” says Cunningham, * was 
Mrs Burns, who so charmed the 2 ty singing % 
with taste and feeling, that he declared it to 0n3 
of his luckiest lyrics.” 


THEIR groves o’ sweet myrtle let foreign lande 


reckon, 
Where bright-beaming summers exalt their 


rfume ; 
Far Asetor to me yon lone glen o’ breckan,* 
Wi’ the burn stealing wmndae the lang yellow 
broom : 





1 Pera. 


iS, ¥ r 
t 


For "tightly tripping amang the wild 
A-listening the linnet, aft wanders my Jean. 
Though rich is the breeze in their gay sunny 


And cauld Caledonia‘’s blast on the wave; 
Their aweet-soented woodlands that skirt the 


a rie paluce, 
¢ are they ?—The haunt o’ the tyrant and 
slave! 


The slave's spicy forests, and gold-bubbling foun- 


The brave Caledonian views wi’ disdain ; 
He wanders as free as the winds of his moun- 


tains, 
sag Love's willing fetters—the chains o’ his 
ean. 


‘TWAS NA HER BONNY BLUE EE. 


Toxs—‘ Laddie, lie near me.” 


"Twas na her bonny blue ec was my ruin; 

Fair though she be, that was ne’er my undoing: 

"T'was the dear smile when naebody did mind us, 

Twas the bewitching, sweet, stown glance o’ 
kindness. 


Sair do I fear that to hope is denied me, 
Sair do I fear that despair maun abide me! 
But though fell Fortune should fate us to sever, 
Queen shall she be in my bosom for ever. 
ion sincerest, 


Mary, I'm thine wi’ a 

And thou hast plighted me love o’ the dearest! 
And thou’rt the angel that never can alter— 

 Seoner the sun in his notion would falter. 


eed 


HOW CRUEL ARE THE PARENTS! 
ALTERED FROM AN OLD ENGLISH SONG, 
Toxz—‘' John Anderson, my Jo.” 


How cruel are the parents 
Who riches only prize, 
And to the wealthy booby 
Poor woman sacrifice ! 
Meanwhile the hapless daughter 
ito chun » tyrant father's haley 
o shun a tyrant fa s ha 
Become a wretched wife. 


The ravening hawk pursuing, 
The trembling dove thus flies, 
To shun impelling ruin 
A while her pinion tries; 
Till of escape despairing, 
No shelter or retreat, 
She trusts the ruthless falconer, 
And drops beneath his feet! 


LAST MAY A BRAW WOOER. 
Tuxs—‘' The Tothian Lassie.” 


Last May a braw wooer cam down the lang glen, 
Wr spells pche ea efor  ea 
ere was nacthing @ Men, 
The dense gee wi’m, to believe, believe me, 
The deade que wim, to balieve me! 


t 


ei 
: SONGS. Yow . 


‘ wre are yor himabls broom bowers, ’ the darts in my bom 
iar the blueball aid gowan lurk lowly Aad vow'd tor roy peieg was age 


\ s 


¥ ae {8}. 


said he might die when he liked for Join, 


The Lord forgie me for , for! 
The Lord forgie me for el ving, 


A weel-stockéd mailen1—himsel for the laird-~ 
And marriage aff-hand, were his proffers : 

I never loot on that J kenn‘d it, or cared, 
But thought I might hae waur offers, waut 


offers, 
But thought I might hae waur offers. 


But what wad  iiruprsty in a fortnight or less— 
The dei] tak his taste to gre near her! 
He up the lang loan to my black cousin Bess, 
Guess re how, the jad! I could bear her, 
could bear her, 
Guess ye how, the jad ! I could bear her. 


But a’ the neist week, as I fretted wi’ care, 
I gaed to the tryst o’ Peleuneck: 

And wha but my fine fickle lover was there ! 
I glower'd® as I’d seen a warlock, a warlock, 
I glower’d as I’d seen a warlock. 


But owre my left shouther I gae him a blink, 
Lest neebors might say I was saucy ; 

My wooer he caper’d as he'd been in drink, 
And vow'd I was his dear lassie, dear lassie, 
And vow’d I was his dear lassie. 


I spier’d’ for my cousin fu’ couthy and sweet, 
in she had recover’d her hearin’, 
And how her new shoon fit her auld shachl’t‘ 


ee 
But, heavens ! how hefell a swearin’ , @ewearin’, 
But, heavens! how he fell a swearin’! 


He begs’d, for guideake, I wad be his wife, 
Or else I wad kill him wi’ sorrow ; 

Sae e’en to preserve the poor body his life, 
I think I maun wed him to-morrow, to-mor 


row. 
I think I maun wed him to-morrow 


THIS IS NO MY AIN LASSIE. 


Tuns—'‘ This is no my ain house.” 


I SEE a form, I see a face, 

Ye weel may wi’ the fairest place ; 

It wants to me the witching grace, 
The kind love that’s in her ee. 


Oh, this is no my ain lassie, 
Fair though the lassie be ; 

Oh, weel ken I my ain lassie, 
Kind love is in her ee, 


She’s bonny, blooming, straight, and tall, 
And lang has had my heart in thrall; 
And aye it charms my Maat saul, 

The kind love that’s in her ee. 


A thief sae pawkie® is my Jean, 

To steal a blink, by a’ unseen; 

But gleg® as light are lovers’ een, 
en kind love is in the ee. 


It may escape the courtly sparks, 

It may escape the learnéd clerks ; 

But weel the watching lover marks 
The kind love that's in her ee. 





1 Farm, ® Stared. 8 Inquired 
4 Distorted. 5 Bly. © Quick. 












NOW MPRING Was OLAD THE GROVE 
adel IN GREEN. 


A SCUTTIBH SONG. 


_ to soothe the 


Yhig song was written by the 
: / y Alexander Cun- 


ae ee attest vows 
ning writer to thes 0, a8 8 . 
had suffered, and to all appearance deeply, from the 
heartless conduct of a jilt 


Now sprivg has clad the grove in green, 
And aétew'd ‘the Tea wi Howées : 

The furrow’d, waving corn is seen 
Rejoice in fostering aiiowern ; 

While ilka thing in natute join 
Their sorrows to forego, 

Oh, why thus all dlone hre ivjine 
The weary steps of woe? 


The trout within yon wimpling bura 
Glides swift, a silver dart, 

And, safe beneath the shady thorn, 
Defies the angler’s art : 

my ie was ance that careless strexm, 

hat wanton trout was I; 

But love, wi’ ppg cna bea 

Fas acorch’d my fotintains dry 


The little floweret’s peaceful lot, 
In yonder cliff that grows, 

Which, save the linnet’s fight, I wot, 
Nae ruder visit knows, 

‘Was mine; till love has o’er me past, 
And blighted a’ my bloom, 

And now, beneath the withering blast, 


My youth and joy consume. 


The wuken’d laverock, warbling, springs, 
And climbs the early sky, 
Winnowing blithe her dowy wings 
In morning’s roay eye ; 
As little reckt I sorrow’'s power, 
Until the flowery snare 
O’ witching love, in luckless hour, 
Made me the thrull o’ care. 


Oh, had my fate been Greenland snows, 
Or Afric’s burning zone, 
Wy mau and nature leagued my foes, 
So Peggy ne’er I’d known! 
The wretch whase doom is, ‘‘ Hope nae 
mair,” 
What tongue his woes can tell! 
Within whase , BaVe Gespalr, 
Nae kinder spirits dwell. 


THE DEAN OF FACULTY. 
A BALLAD. 
Toxz—*' The Dragon of Wantley.” 


In 1705, a seugon of great national puters had given 
rise to a spirit of dise ritent, which manifested itself 
in oe meetings, mobbings, und other unmistakable 
indications of a period of fierce political excitement. 
Amongst the maay gutherings of the time, one of the 
most important was held at Edinburgh, at which the 
Honourable Henpy Erskine, Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, presided. But the Tory members of the 
Scottish bar, considering their chief, while thus en- 
gaged, as “agitating the aod rant mulgi- 

tude, and ch sath ours and dispositions 

as directly tendéd to rb bade the laws,” were mor- 
tally offended, sad Wt the next election 
to the deanship to rettis, Acécraing 
on the 12th of J 1706, Mr Erskine, altho 
es, and one of 


universally popular ali parti 
wbllest mon irihe Ecottish War, was rejected ‘hy a tha- 


| 
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Bias of Araen ject, theretonpy ed Out of | 
atea 2 subje 

fcvllugs of regard for his ol spun snd | 
Ersk'tie, the poat Gorkposed the cas 
Lallad. The “pious Bob” of this piecd’was the son 
of the Lord President Dundus, Who took ‘no hotles of 
n certain elegy which the poet had composed aud 
pent to him ow his father’s death, as Mentioned 


p. 63 


Dire was the hate at old Hatlaw, 
That Scot to Scot did carry ; 
And dire the discord Langside saw 
For beauteous, hapless Mary : 
Fut Scot with Scot ne'er met so hot, 
Or were more in ye ea sir, 
Thin ’twixt Hal* and Bob t for the famous 


job — 
Who should be Faculty’s Dean, sir. 


This Hal for genius, wit, and lore, 
Among the first was numben’d ; 

But pious Bob, ’mid learninz’s store, 
Commandment tenth 1remember’d. 

Yet simple Bob the victory got, 
And won his heart’s desire ; 

Which shows that Heaven can boil the pot 
Though the devil —— in the fire. 


pani Hal, besides, had in this case 
retensions rather brassy, 
lo. talents to deserve a place 
Are qualifications saucy ; 
So thew worships of the Vaculty, 
Quivé sick of merit’s rudeness, 
Cihuse one who should owe it all, d’ye see, 
To their gratis giace and goodness. 


As once on Pisgah purged was the sight 
Of a son of Ciroumeision, 

So may be, on this Pisgah height, 
Bub’s purbind, mental vision : 

Nay, Bobby’s mouth may be open’d yet 
Til for eloquence you hail him, 

And swear he has the Angel inet 
That met the Ass of Balaam. 


In your heretic sius may ye live and die, 
Ye heretic eight-and-thirty ! 

But accept, ye sublime Majority, 
My cougratulations hearty. 

With your Honours and a certain King, 
In your servants this is striking 

The more incapacity they bring, 
The more they ’re to your liking. 


HEY FOR A LASS WI A TOOHER, 


Tune—‘' Balinamona Orta.” 


Awa’ wi’ your witchcraft o’ beauty’s alarms, 
The slender bit beauty you grasp in your arms}. 
Oh, gie me the lass that has acres o’ charms, 
Oh, gie me the lase wi’ the weel-stockit farms, 


Then hey for a lass wi’ a tocher, 

Then hey for a lass wi’ a tocher; 

Then hey for a lass wi’ a tocher, 
The nice yellow guineas for me. 


mous Peeuty ’s a flower in the morning that 
ows 
And Withers the faster the feater 4¢ grows; 





° The Hoo. Hetty 
¢ Robert Dunites, 


dogs of arate. 
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Rak tho ragtasons REO TE 
Tcwpring ‘yo new deckit wi bouny ehite 


yowes, 
And e’en when this beauty your bosom has 


; 
The brightest o’ beauty may cloy when possest ; 
But the sweet yellow darlings wi’ Geordie im- 


prest, ; 
The langer ye hae them the muir they’re 
carest, 


JEASY. 


Tons —“Here sa health to them that’s awa’.” 


The heroine of this ,»ong was Miss Jessy Lewars, a 
kind-hearted, amiable young creature, whom we 
have had occasion to mention once or twice already. 
Her tender and assiduous attentions to the poet 
duriag his last illness, 1¢ is well known, greatly 
ue his fretted spirit and ensed his shattered 
tame. 


BERE’s a health to ane I lo’e dear! 
Here's a health to ane I lo'e dear! 
Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers 


meet, 
Aud soft as their parting tear—Jeasy ! 


Although thou maun never be mine, 
Although even hope 18 denied ; 

Tis sweeter for thee despairing 
Than aught in the world beside—Jessy ! 


I mourn through the gay, gaudy day, 
As, hopeless, I muse on thy charms ; 
But weloume the dream o’ sweet slumber, 
For then I am lockt in thy arms —Jessy ! 


I guess by the dear angel smile, 
I guess by the love-rolling ee ; 
But why urge the tender confession, 
*Gainst Fortune’s fell cruel decree !—Jessy ! 


Here's a health tv ane I lo’e dear! 
Here’s oa health to ane I lo’e dear! 
Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers 
meet, 
And soft as their parting tear —Jessy ! 


OH, WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST, 
Tuns—'' The Lass o’ Livingstone.” 


Thus fine song is another tribute of the poet's Muse to 
his ministering angel, Miss Jessy Lewars. According 
to the lady's statement, as related by Mr Chambers, 
the poet having called upon her one morning, sud, 
if ahe would play him any favourite air for which 
she might wish new words, he would endeavour to 
produce something that should please her. She | 
accordingly sat down to the piano, and pinyed once 
or a the air of an old ditty beginning with the 
words— 


‘‘ The robin cam to the wren’s nest, 
And keekit in, and keekit in ; 
Oh, weel’s me on your auld pow, 
Wad ye be an, wad ye be in,” &o, 


And, after = fow minutes’ abstraction, the poet prov 
duced the following beautiful lines :-~— 
Ox, wert thou in the oxuld binst 
n yonder lea, on yonder len, 
14 


die to the airt, 
shelter thee, I’d shelter thee : 


SN a eae meee ernanenmnea nanan 


FRONTS, 


a 
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Or did Misfortune’s bitter storms 
Around thee blaw, around thee'blaw, 
Thy bield! should be my bosnm, 
o share it a’, to share it a’, 


Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae bleak and bare, sae bleak and bare, , 
The desert were a paradise, 

If thou wert there, if thou wert theres 
Or were I monarch o’ the globe, 

W? thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign, 
The brightest jewel in my crown 

Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 


AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 
Toxgs—‘' Buy Broom Besoms.” 


A dissolution of Parliament having taken place in May 
of this year, a fresh contest (see p ids took place 
for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, Mr H ron being 
on this occasion opposed by the Hon Montgomery 
Stewart, a younger son of the Earl of Galloway's. And 
the poet, although prostrate from sickness and con- 
fined to his chamber, once more took up the pen in 
the cause of lis friend Mr Heron, and produced 
the following satirica) ballad against his opponents. 
A great many years ago, aset of vagrant dealers called 
Troggers, used to travel about the country districts 
of Scotiand, d sposing of various kinds of wales, 
which were known by the general name of Troggin. 
ln the ballad, the poet has imagined a Trogger to be 
perambulating the country, oflering the characters 
of the Toiy or Galloway party for sale as Troggin. 
Mr Heron aguin succeeded in beating lus opponents, 
but not till death had placed the poor poet Beyone 
the reach of all earthly joy or sorrow. 


WHA will buy my troggin, 
Fine election ware ; 
Bioken trade o’ Broughton, 
A’ in high repair. 
Buy braw trogeim, 
Frae the banks o’ Dee; 
Wha wants tioggin 
Let him come to me. 


There’s a noble earl’s 
Fame and high renown,* 
For an auld ara) 
It’s thought the guids were stown. 
Buy braw troggin, &c. 


Here's the worth o’ Broughton t 
In a needle’s ee ; 
Here's a reputation 
Tint? by Balmaghie. t 
Buy braw troggin, &c, 


Here ’s an honest conscience 
Might a prince adorn ; 
Frae the downs o’ Tinwald— 
Sae was never born.§ 
Buy braw troggin, &e. 


Here’s the stuff and lining 
O’ Cardoness’s head ; || 
Fine for a sodger, 
A’ the wale? o’ lead. 
Buy braw troggin, &e, 





1 Shelter. 2 Lost. 8 Choices, 
* The Karl of Galloway. 

¢ Mr“Murray of Broughton. 

¢ Gordon of Bilmaghie. 

§ A sneering allusion to Mr Bushby. 

| Maxwell of Curdoness. 








Frae the mause o’ Urr; 
The crest, an auld crab-apple,f 
Rotten at the core. 
Buy biaw troggin, &c. 


Here is Satan’s picture, 
Like a bi gled,® 
Pouncing poor Redcastle,f 
Sprawlin’ like a taed.? 
Buy braw troggin, &o, 


Here ’s the font where Douglas 
Stane and mortar names ; 
Lately used at Caily 
Christening Murray's crimes, 
Buy braw troggin, &c. 


Here ‘s the worth and wisdom 
soarcepanl can boust ; 
By a thievish midge* 
They had been nearly lost, 
Buy braw troggin, &e. 


Here is Murray's fragments 
0 the ten commands; 
Gifted by black Jock, 
To get them aff his hands, 
Buy braw trogyin, &c. 


Saw ye e’er sic trogzgin? 
If to buy ye’re slack, 
Hornie’s® turnin’ chapman— 
He'll buy a’ the pack. 


Buy braw troggin 
the banks o’ Dee, 
Wha wants troggin 


Let him come to me 


FAIREST MAID ON DEVON BANKS, 









i 
~ 4 | 
OH, THAT 1 HAD NEER BEEN MARAE. 
‘The last verse only of this song ig Burne‘s—the fet @ 


Ou, that I had ne'er been married, 
I wad never had nae care; 
Now I’ve gotten wife and bairns, 
And they cry crowdie! ever mair. 
Ance crowdie, twice crowdi 
) 


Three times crowdie in a 
Ye 'll crowdie a’ my meal away. 
























Gin ye crowdie ony mair, 





Waefu’ want and hunger fley*? me, 
Glowering by the hallan en’; 

Suir I fecht them at the door, 
But aye I’m eerie? they come ben, 











THE RUINED MAID'S LAMENT. 


These lines first appeared in Hogg and Motherweil’s 
edition of the poot’s works. 








Ou, meikle do I rue, fause love, 
Oh, sairly do I rue, 

That e er I heard your flattering tongue, 
That e’er your face I knew. 





Oh I hae tint * my rosy cheeks, 
Likewise my waiat sae sma’ ; 

And I hae lost my lightsome heart 
That little wist a fa’. 


Now I maun thole® the scornfu’ sneer 
O’ mony a saucy quean ; 

When, gin the truth were a’ but kent, 
Her life’s been waur than mine. 


Whene’er my father thinks on me, 
He stares into the wa’; 
My mither, she has ta’en the bed 
? thinkin on my fa’. 


‘Whene’er I hear my father’s foot, 
My heart wad burst wi’ pain ; 
Whene’er I meet my mither's ee, 

My tears rin down like rain, 


q 

2 

Toxgz—‘‘ Rothemurche.” Alas! sae sweet a tree as love 
Sic bitter fruit should bear ! 


in this song—composed during the last months of his Alas ! that e’er a bonny face 


life, when prostrate with illness and oppressed with 


‘ verty— his mind wandered to the nks of the Should draw a sauty tear! 
evon, where he spent some ha days, when Z 
in the full flush of fame, in the company of the But Heaven's curse will blast the man 
lovely Charlotte Hamilton mentioned at p. 125. Denies the bairn he got; 
Or leaves the painfu’ lass he loved 


FarRest maid on Devon banks, 

Crystal Devon, winding Devon, 
Wilt thou lay that frown aside, 
And smile as thou wert wont to do? 


Full well thou know’st I love thee, dear ! 

Couldst thou to malice lend an ear ? 

Oli, did not love exclaim, ‘‘ Forbear, 
Nor use a faithful lover so.” 


Then come, thou fairest of the fair, 
Those wonted smiles, oh, let me share; 
And by thy beauteous self I swear 

No love but thine ny heart shall know. 


3 Kite. 8 Toad. 
3 Satan. 





1 Mortgage. 
4 Gnat. 


© Rev George Maxwell, m'nister of Buittle. 
An allusion to the Rev, Dr Muirhead, minister of 


{ 

. in Galloway. 

BA W. 8. lawns of Redcastie. 
§ Copland of Collieston. 


To wear a ragged cont. 


TTL 


KATHERINE JAFFRAY. 


This song first appeared in Pickering’s edition of the 
tidy works printed in 1839, and fs said to have 


en copied from a manuscript in his own hand, 


THERE lived a lass in yonder dale, 
And down in yur glen, O! 

And Katherine Jaffray was her name, 
Weel known to many men, QO! 


Out came the Lord of Lauderdale, 
Out frae the south countrie, O} 

All for to court this pretty maid, 
Her bridegroom for to be, 0! 

‘ot 


3 Afraid. 


t 


hy 


I rede you beware at the hunting, young mens 


SONGS. 






As I hear I rede you beware at the hunting, young men; 
But he hasna tell'G the lass hersel, Tak some on the wing, near gs be they 
on her wedding day, O! ; 


8 ; 
But steal on a bonny moor-hen. 
sie A brushing the dew from the brown heather 


Her colours betray'd her on yon mony fells ; 
Her plumage outlustred the pride o’ the spring, 
And oh, as she wanton’d gay on the wing. 


Auld Phcebus himsel, as he peep d o’er the hill, 
In spite, at her plumage he tried his skill ; 
He levell’d his rays where she bask’d on the 


‘Til 
Then came the Laird 0’ Lochinton, 
Out frae the English Border, 
All for to court this pretty maid, 
Al! mouated in good order. 


SRE 


ROBIN SHURE IN HAIRST. 


CHORUS. rages 
Rosin shure in hairst,? His rays were outshone, and but mark’d where 
a: anus vi ; a ; she lay. 
atl siaak by vig. They hunted the valley, they hunted the hill, 


The best of our lads wi’ the best o' their skill ; 
But still as the fairest she sat in their sight,. 


I gaed up to Dunse 
; : Then, whirr! she was over a mile at a flight. 


‘O Warp a wab o° plaiden ; 
At his daddie’s yett, 
Wha met me but Robin? 


Was na Robin bauld, 
Though I was a cotter; 


ATS 


Play’d me sic a trick, 
And me the eller’s dochter ? 4 


Robin promised me 
A’ my winter vittle ; 

Fient haet® had he but three 
Goose fe.thers and a whittle. 


TEIN 


SWEETEST MAY. 


SWEETEST May, let love inapire thee ; 
Take a heart which he desires thee ; 
As thy constant slave regard it ; 

For its faith and truth reward 1t. 


Proof o’ shot to birth or money, 

Not the wealthy, but the bonny; 
Not high-born, but noble-minded, 
In love's silken band can bind it! 


PLETED 


WHEN I THINK ON THE HAPPY DAYS, 





i 
* 


WHEN I think on the happy days 
I spent wi you, my dearie; 

And now what lands between us lie, 
How can I be but eerie! 


How slow ye wove, ye heavy nours, 
As ye were wae and weary ! 

Tt was na sae ye glinted by 
When I waa wi’ my dearie, 


Rae 


HUNTING SONG. 
Tose —I rede you beware at the hunting.” 


Tux heather was blooming, the meadows were 
mawn, 
Our lads gaed a-hunting ae day at the dawn, 


O’er moors and o’er mosses, and mony a glen, 
At length they discover’d a bonny moor-hen. 


aes hacvent, 


2 Sickle. 8 Gate. 
§ Nothing 


OH, AYE MY WIFE SHE DANG ME. 
Tons —‘ My wife she dang me.” 


OH, aye my wife she dang me, 
And aft my wife did bang me; 
If ye gie & woman a’ her will, 
uid faith, she ll soon o’ergang ye. 
On peace and rest my mind was bent, 
And fool I was I married ; 
But never honest man s intent 
As curstdly miscarried. 


Some sairie comfort still at last, 
When a their days are done, man ; 
My pains o’ hell on earth are past, 
’m sure o’ bliss aboon, man. 
Oh, aye my wife she dang me, 
aa aft my wife did bang me; 
If ye gie a woman a’ her will, 
uid faith, she ll soon o’ergang ye. 


BROSE AND BUTTER. 


OH, gie my love brose, brose, 
Gie my love brose and butter; 

For nane in Carr.ck or Kyle 
Can please a lassie better. 


The laverock lo’es the grass, 

The moor-hen lo’es the heather ; 
But gie me a biaw moonlight, 

Me and my love togeth-r. 


OH, WHA IS SHE THAT LO’ES ME? 
Tuxs—‘ Morag ’ 
Ox, wha is she that lo’es me, 
And has my heart a-keeping? 
Oh, sweet is she that lo'es me, 
As dews o’ simmer weeping, 
In tears the rosebuds steeping ! 


CHORUS. 
Oh, that’s the lassie o’ my heart, 
My lassie ever dearer ; 
Oh, that’s the queen of womankind, 
And no’er a ane to peer her. 
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¥ thou shalt meets lassie If every baible, where eaznnns did f 
in grace and beauty charaing, Felt sharp shat, alas! and the xvaelitre 
That e’en thy chosen lassie, steel ; 
Erewhile thy breast sae warming, But in all my wars round, thank my stare, I 
ne'er sic powers alarming ; ne’er found 
. Aught se sharp as the tongue of cursed Shelab 
Pf'thou hadet heard her talking, ONeill, 


And thy attentions plighted, 
That ilka body talking, commana 
But her by thee is slighted, 


pu thow ery all. dellgnvens THERE’S NEWS, LASSES, NEWS. 
If thon hast met this fair one; THERE’s news, lasses, pews, 
When frae her thou hast parted, Guid news I have to tell; 
" But aged ig at deaeated ae Dai upenaped 7 7 Il. 
ut her, thou has ‘ 
And thou art broken-hearted. een aera 
CHORUS. 
pees The wean! wanta a cradle, 
And the cradle wants a cod,* 
j And I'll no gang to my bed 
DAMON AND SYLVIA. Untal I get a nod. 


TonE—'' The tither morn as I forlorn ” 


Father, que’ she, Mither, quo’ she, 


Yon wandering rill that marks the hill, Do what you cau ; 
And glances o’er the brae, sir, I°ll no gang to my bed 
Slides by a bower, where mony a flower Till I get a man. 

Sheds fragrance on the day, sir. i hadae guide ates 
There Damon lay, with Sylvia gay, As made o’ yird and stane3 
To love they thought nae crmne, sir; And waly fa’ the ley-crap, 

The wild-lurds sang, the echoes rang, For I maun till’d agaim, 


While Damon's heart beat time, sir, 


eS 


THERE WAS A WIFE. 
SHELAH O’NEIL, HERE was a wife wonn'd in Cockpen, 


i Scroggum ; 
WHEN first I began fur to sigh and to woo her, She brew’d guid ale f Hee 

Of many fine things I did say a great deal or gen ‘ 
But, above all the rest, that which pleased her Sing, auld Cowl, lay you down by ma, 


the bout Scroggam, my dearie, ruffum. 
Was, Oh, will you marry me, Shelah O'Neil? | ‘The guidwife’s dochter fell in a fever, 
My point I soon carncd, fo. straight we were Scroggam ; 
aomzegh The priest o’ the parish fell in anither, 


ried, 
Then the weight of my burden I soon ’gan to Sing, auld Cowl, 


feel,— ay you down by me, 
Gor she scolded, wlio Gsted) chidhenT culmead |: ee 
Lett Ireland, and whisky, and Shelah O’Neil, They Jaid the twa i’ the bed thegither, 


Scroggum ; 
Lhen, tired and dull-hearted, oh, then I deserted, That the heat o’ the tane might cool the tither, 
And fled into regions far distant from home ; Sing, auld Cowl, lay you down by me, 
To ces army, where none e’er could Scroggam, my deazie, ruffum. 
arm me, 
Save Shelah herself, in the shape of a bomb. ' Child 3 Pillow, 








REMARKS ON SCOTTISH SONGS AND BALLADS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN: 


WITH ANECDOTES OF THEIR AUTHORS. 


BY 


ROBERT BURNS, 


nqrepey 





“There needs na be so great a phrase, 
» Wy aringing dull Ttahan lays, 
J wadna gie our ain Strathspeys 


For half a hundred 


score 0’ ’em } 


They’re donff and dowle at the best, 

Douff and dowie, douff and dowie; 

They ‘re douff and dowile at the best, 
Wy? a’ their vanriorum : 

They’re douff and dowie at the best, 

Their alle groes, and a’ the rest, 

They cannot please a Scottish taste, 
Oompared wy’ Tullochgorum ” 


Rasy JOHN SKINWER. 





“Tre following Remarks on Scottish Song,” 
says Cunningham, ‘‘exist in the handwriting of 
Burns, in an interleaved copy of the first four 
volumes of Johnson’s Musical Museum, which 
the poet presented to Captain Riddel, of Friar’s 
Carse. dn the death of Mrs Riddel, these pre- 
cious volumes passed into the hands of her niece, 
Eliza Bayley, of Manchester, who kindly per- 
mitted Mr Cromek to transcribe and publish 
them in bis volume of the Reliques of Burns,” 


ore cosa 


THE HIGHLAND QUEEN. 
THE een, music and poetry, was 


ay emt 
composed by Mr M‘Vicar, purser of the Solebay 
man-of-war.—This I had from Dr Blacklock. 


The Highlund King, intended as a parody on the 
former, was the production of a young lady, the frend 
of Charles Wilson, of Edinburgh, who edited a collec. 
ion of songs, entitled “Oecilia,” which appearel in 


The following are specimens of these songs :— 


THE HIGHLAND QUEEN. 


How dDiest that youth whom gentle fate 
Has destired for 80 fair a mate ! 

Has all these wond'?!’ ag gifts in stere, 
And each returning day brings more ; 
No youth so heppy can be seen, 
Posseestng thee, my Mivhlavd Quedik 


THS HIGHLANDS KINe. 


auiie, the pride ofa’ the gre 
i jast my ore, e’en gay fteon’ 





When first I saw him, ’twas the day 
That ushers in the pprightly May, 
Then first I felt love’s powerful ating, 
And sigh’d for my dear Highland Kimg 


THE HIGHLAND QUHEN, 


No sordid wish, nor trifling Joy, 
Her setiled calm of mind destroy 3 
Stries honour fills her spotless soul, 
Aud adds a lustre to the whole: 

A matchless shape, a graceful mien, 
All centre in my Highland Queen. 


THE HIGHLAND KING. 


Would once the dearest hoy but say 
’Tis you I love; come, come away 
Unto the Kuk, my love, let’s hie— 
Oh me! in rapture I comply 

And I should then have cau-e to sing 
“he praises of my Highland King, 


BESS THE GAWKIE.* 


Tas song shows that the Scottish Muses aid 
not all leave us when we lust Ramsay and Ose 
| wald;t as I have gocd reason to believe that 
ths verse amd miele are botll posterior to the 


* The Rev. James Muirhead, minister of Uft, in 
Galloway, and whose fame octuts mn the Heron 








, Hads and other of the poets satirical pieces, wat 
author of thie som. 

( + Tle was a Londow music-seller, and published @ 
collection of Scottish tunes, emtitied, “‘ The Catedomiaats 
Pocket Companion.” 








It is a beautiful 
genuine teste We ha | 
gpvauen py raaahaa 


a cele 


Butruz young Bess to Jean did say, 

‘Will ye gang to yon sunny brae, 

‘Where flocks do feed, and herds do stray, 
And s a while wi? Jamie?’ 

Ah, na, Jass, 1'll no gang there, 

Not about Jamie tak nae care, 

Not about Jamie tak nae care, 
For he’s ta en up wi’ Maggy ! 


For hark, and I will tell you lass, 

Did I not see your Jamie pass, 

Wr merkie gladness in his face, 
Out o’er the muir to Maggy? 

T wat he gae he: money a kiss, 

And Maggy took them ne’e amiss, 

'Twoen ilka smack, pleased he: with this, 
That Bess was but a gaw kie 


But whisht !~nae mair of this we'll speak, 
For yondc Jamie does us meet , 
Instead of Meg he kiss d sae sw ect, 
I tiow he likes the gawkie 
Oh, dear Bess, I hardly «new, 
When I cume by your gown s sac new, 
I think you’ve got it wet wi dew, 
Quoth she, that’s like a gawhie 


The lasaies fast frae him they flew, 
And left poor Jumie sair to rue 
That ever Maggy’s face he knew, 
01 yet cad Bess a gawkie 
As they went o’er the mur they sang, 
The hills and dales with echoes :ung 
The huls and dales with echoes 1ang, 
Gang o e1 the muir to Magy 





OH, OPEN THE DOOR, LORD GREGORY. 


Ir is somewhat s that 1n Lanaik, Ren- 
frew, Ayr, Wigton, einai, and Dum- 
fries shires, there 1s scarcely an old song o1 tune 
which, from the title, &., can be 
belong to, or be the production of, these coun- 
ties. This, I conjecture, 18 one of these ve 
few , as the ballad, which 1s a long one, 18 called, 
both by tradition and in printed collections, 
‘The Lass of Lochroyan,” which I take to be 
Loohroyan in Galloway. 


On open the door Lord Gregory, 
Oh open and Ict me in, 
The wind blows through my yellow hair, 
The dew draps o’e: my chin 
If you are the lass that I loved once, 
I trow you are not she, 
Come gie me some of the tokens 
That pass’d 'tween you and me. 


uessed to 


Ah, wae be to you, Gregoiy ! 

An ill death may you die, 
You will not be the death of one, 
- But you'll be the death of three. 


don t you mind, Lord Giegory ? 
’Twas down at yonder burn side 

We changed the ring off our fingers, 

And I put mine on thine 


THE BANKS OF THE TWEED, 


THIS song 1s one of the many attempts that 
Haglish composers have made to xmitate the 
Scorarec bee lates to ditouciah by ecek 
eave y the appel- 
of -Scottish productions. The munac 
is pretty good, but the verses are just above 
soutept, 


Pon te reiatt es and te se may: nm 
By the hanks ot ihe Teord and Ga ven Mad. st 





But my Jenny, dear Jexihy, how off 
And have vowed cadions love + | 


To the altar of Hymen, my fair one, repair, 
Where a knot of affection shall tie the pat, 
To the pipe’s sprightly notes the gay dance will we 


lead. 
a wil bless the dear giove by the hanks of the 
wee 





THE BEDS OF SWEET ROSES, 


TH1s song, as far as I know, for the first time 
appears here in print.—When I was a bey, 1¢ 
was a very popular song mn Ayrshire. I remem- 
ber to have heard those fanatics, the Buchan- 
ites, sing some of tleir nonsensical rhymes, 
ae they dignify with the name of hymns, to 
this air, 


As I was a walking one morning in May, 

The httle buds were singing delightful and gay , 

The httle buds were singing delightful and gay , 

Where I and my tiue love did often sj ort and play, 
Down among the beds of swect 108e8 

Where I and my tue love d d often sport and play, 
Down among the beds of swect roses 


My daddy and my mammy I oft have heard them 
say 

That Ese & naughty boy, ard did often sport and 

But t neve liked in all my life a maiden that was 


shy 
Down among the beds of sweet 108ca 


ROSLIN CASTLE 


THESE beautiful verses were the production 
of a Richaid Hewit, a young man that Dr Black- 
lock (to whom I am indebted for the anecdote) 
kept for some years as an amanuensis.* I do 
not know who 1s the author of the second s ng 
to the sametune Tytler, im his amusing history 
of Scottish music, gives the air to Oswald; but 
mn Oswald’s own collection of Scots tunes, when 
he affixes an asterisk to those he himself come 
posed, he does not make the least cla m to the 
tune. 


'Twas in that season of the year, 
When all things gay and swect appear, 
That Colin, with the morn ng ray, 
Arose and sung his rural lay 

Of Nanny’s chai ms the shepherd sung, 
The hills and dales with Nanny iung , 
While Roslin Castle heard the swain, 
And echo d back the cheerful strain 


Awake, sweet Muse ! the breathing spring 
With rapture waims, awake and sing ! 
Awake and join the vocal throng 

Who hail the morning with a song; 

To Nanny raise the cheerful lay, 

Oh, bd her haste and come away 3 

In sweetcat smiles icrself adorn, 

And add new graces to the moin! 


SS NS 
















Oh, haik, my love ' on every spray 
Each feather d warbler tunes his lay ; 
Tis beauty fires the ravish d throng, 
And love inspires the melting song : 
Then let my raptured notes arise, 
For beauty darts from Nanny's eyes 3 
And love my rising bosom warms, 
And filla my soul with sweet ala:ms, 


* This | agora su uently became Becretacg 
to Lord Mutén, hie Lord Justice abel but the 
tiguing nature of his duties in that poal ion inar$ 
health. and he died fa 1794 











= 


Sige ere 


Hoslin Castle's echolg | 
my seephar's are 

My Colin me come away, 
And love aenaaie I should Shey: 
#{ts melting strain, and tunefal lay, 
Bo much the charm» of love display, 
I yiel€—nor longer can refrain, 
To own my love, and bless my swain. 


No longer can my heart conce 1 

The painful-pleasing flame I feel 

My soul retorts the am’rous strain, 

And echoes back in love agair 

Where lurks my songster? from what grove 
Does Colin pour his notes of love ? 

Gh, biing me to the happy bower, 

Where mutual love may bss secure | 


Ye vocal hills that catch the song, 
Repeat ng as it flies along 

To Colin’s eais my strain convey, 
And say, I haste to come away 

Ye zephyis soft, that fan the gule, 
Waft to my love the soothing tale. 
In whispers all my soul express 
And tell 1 haste h s arms to bicas ! 


Oh ' come, my love' thy Col n’s lay 

With rapture calls, oh, come away ! 

Come while the muse this wreath shall twine 
Around that modcst biow of thine , 

Oh! hither haste, and with thee bring 

That beau y b'ooming like the spring , 
Those graces that divinely shine 

And chaim this .avish’d bieast of mine! 


SAW YE JOHNNIE CUMMIN? QUO’ SHE. 


THIS song, for Ciyn humour in the verses, 
and lively origina ty, a the aur, 18 unparalleled, 
IT take 1t to be very old 


Saw ye Johnnie cummin? quo’ she, 
Saw ye Johnnie cummin 

Oh, saw ye Johnnie cummin, quo’ she, 
Saw ye Johnnie cumm n, 

Wi his biue bonnet on his head 
And his doggie 1:unnin’ quo she, 
And his doggie ,unnin’ ? 


See him, fathei, fee him quo’ she, 
Fee him, father, fee him 
Fo: he iy a gallant lad, 
And & weel doin’, 
And a’ the watk about the house 
Gaes wi’ me when I see him, uo’ she, 
Wr’ me when I see hun 


What will I do w:’ him hussy ? 
What will I do w? him? 

He’s ne’ei a sark upon huis back, 
And I hae nine to giehm 

I hae twa sarkys into my kist, 
And ane o tiem I Il gie him, 

And for a math of mair fre, 
D nna stand w?’ him, quo’ she ; 
D naa stand wr him’ 


For weel do I lo’e him cuo’ she. 
Weel do I lo’e him 

Oh, fee him father, fee him, quo’ she; 
Fee him, father, fee him 

He'll haud the pleugh, thrash I’ the ban, 
And lie wi’ me at e’cn, quo’ she, 
Lie wi’ me at e’en 


COLERECP ty 


OLOUT THE CALDRON. 


A TRADITION is mentioned in the Bee, that 


the second Bishop Chisholm, of Dunblane, use 
en) that, if he were gomg to be hanged, 
ng Would soothe his mind so much b 


REMARKS ON SCOTTISH SONG. 


if 


the 
wag os to hear ‘' Clout the Caldron” vlaged. | 


Spm MAES OF SOOT SOMR_____tt 


I with another the 
er venom gE Bar ig th eather trio, tab the tradition, that 


Hae ye ony pots or ioe 
O1 ony ay broken chia 
was com on one of the Kenmure family in 
the cavalier times; and alluded to an amour he 
had, while under hiding, in the disguise of an 
itamerant tinker. The sir 1s also known by the 
name of 

“ The Blacksmith and his Apron,” 


which, from the rhythm, seems to have been e 
e of some old song to the tune, 


Hak ye on ts or pans, 
O1 ony token ohantera ? 
Fo. I'm a t nke: to my trade, 
And newly come frae Flanders, 
As scanto siller as 0’ ,1ace 
Disbanded we ve a bad 1un, 
Gang tell the lady o’ the place, 
I’m come to clout het caldron 


Madam if ve hae wark foi me, 
T’ll do’t to your contentment 

And dinna caie a single fie 
For ony man 8 resentment 

Fo: lady fair, though I appear 
To every ane a tinker, 

Yet to yoursel I’m bauld to tell 
Iam a gentle jinker 


Love Jupiter into a swan 
Tuin d toi his lovely Leda, 
He like a bull o’er meadows ran, 
To cay off Ewopa 
Then may not I, as well as he, 
To cheat your Argus blinker, 
And win your love, like mighty Jove, 
Thus hide me in a tinke: ? 


Sir ye appeal a cunning man, 
But this fine plot ye Ii fail in, 
Foi there 1s neithe: pot nor pan 
Of mine ye’ll drive a nail in 
Then bind you budget on jour back, 
And nuils up in your apron, 
Fo: I’ve a tinker unde? tack 
That s used to clout my caldron 


SAW YE NAE MY PEGGY? 


THs charming song 1s much older, and indeed 
superior to Ramsay’s verses, ‘‘The Toast,” as 
he calls them here 1s another set of the 
words, much older still, and which I take to be 
the original one ; but though 1t has a very great 
deal of meit, xt 1s not 1 ute ladies’ reading. 

The original words, for they can scarcely 
called verses, seein to be as follows , a song fa- 
mihar from the cradle tu every Scottish ear :— 


Saw ye my Maggie, 

Baw ye my Magyie, 

Baw ye my Maggie 
Linkin o'er the lea? 


High kilted was she, 
High k lted was she, 
High kilted was she, 
Her coat aboon her knee 


What mark has your Maggia 
What mark has your Maggie, 
What mark has your Maggie 
That ane may ken her be? (by )* 


a naman” 


Pe led The follewias verse was added by the Xetrich 
epherd 


Maggie’s a lovely woman, 

She proves tine to no man, 

She proves true to no man, 
And has proven fulse to me. 








‘Though ik kx yo, means follows, that the sil- 
flest verses ts air must, for that m, be 
the ak ee £0: et I take this bu of 
which I have quod , to be the old verses. 
The two songs in Ramsay, one of them evidently 
bis ene never to be met with in the fire 
ite dacs of our ; while that which I 
take to be the old song, is in every shepherd's 
mouth, Bamsay, I suppose, had tho anet the 
ection, 


old verses unworthy of a place in his c 


Saw ye nae my Peggy, 
Saw ye nac my Pogzy, 
Saw ye nae my Peggy, 
Coming o’er the lea? 
Sure a finer creature ° 
Ne’er was form’d by nature, 
So complete each feature, 
So divine is she 


Oh! how Peggy charms ma! 

Every look still warms me, 

Every thought alarms me , 
Lest she love nae me 

Peggy doth discover 

Nought but charms all over ; 

Nature bids me love her, 
That's a law to me. 


Who would leave a lover, 

To become a rover? 

No, I’ll ne’er give over, 
Till I happy be! 

For since love inspires me, 

As her beauty flies me, 

And her absence tires me, 
Nought can please but she 


When I hepe to gain her, 

Fate seems to detain her, 

Could I but obtain her, 
Happy would I be! 

I'll lte down before her, 

Bless, sigh, and adore her, 

With faint look imiplote her, 
Till she pity me 


THE FLOWERS OF EDINBURGH. 


THIS ig one of the many effusions of 
Soots Jacobitisn. The title ‘‘ Flowers of Edin- 
burgh” has we manner of connexion with the 
present verses; so I suspect there has been an 
older set of words, of which the title is all that 
camains. 

By the by, it is singular enough that the 
Seottish Muses were all Jacobites. 1 have paid 
more attention to every description of r 
songs than perbaps any body living has done; 
and I do not recollect one single stanza, or even 
the title of the most trifling Scots air, which has 
the least panegyrical reference to the families of 
Nassau or Brunswick, while there are hundreds 
satirising them This may be thought no pane- 

ric on the Scots pects, but I mean it as such. 

or mysel ', I would always take it as a compli- 
ment to have it said that my heirt ran before 
my head; and surely the millaxt though unfor- 
tunate house of Stuart, the kings of our fathers 
for so many hervic ages, is a theme much more 
ateresting than . p 


ir love was once a bomny lad ; 

He was the flower of a’ his kin; 
The absence of hig bonny face 

Has rent my tender heart in twain, 
I day nor find n¢ delight— 

In silent tears I still complain ; 
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And exclaim ‘galnst th rival 
That hae ann fz, wo may darting pase 


Despair aad anguish Ail my breast 
noe I have lost mp biooming reaas 
I sigh and moan while others vest ; 
His absence yields me no 
To seey my love I'll range and rova. 
Th every grove and distant piaén 5 
Thus I’ll never cease, but spend my days 
T’ hear tidings from my darling ewain. 


There’s nothing strange in nature’s chamge, 
Since nts show such cruelty ; 

They caused my love from me te range 
And know not to what destiny. 

The pretty kids and tender 
May cease to sport upon the piaia ; 

But I'll mourn and lament, in deep disconteng, 
For the absence of my darling swain., 


JAMIE GAY. 


JAMIE Gay is another and a tolerable Anglo 
Scottish piece. 


Pe Jamle Gay it will be enough to quote the first 


‘¢ Aes Jamie Gay gang’d blithe his way.” 
A Scottish bard would have wiitten :— 
‘s kg Jamie Gay gacd blithe his way.” 


The song was originally entitled ‘‘ The happy Meet 
ing,” and frequently used to be sung at Ranelagh wits. 
great applause. 


MY DEAR JOCKEY. 


ANOTHER Anglo-Scottish production. 


We subjoin the first two verses of the lady’s la 
ment .— 


My laddie is gane far away o’er the plain, 

While in sorrow behind I am forced to remain ; 
Though blue bells and violets the hedges adorn, 
Though trees are in blossom and sweet blows the thorn, 
No pleasure they give me, 1n vain they look gay ; 
Thcre’s nothing can please me now Jockey’s away ; 
Forlorn I sit singing, and this 1s my strain, 

‘* Haste, haste, my dear Jockey, to me back again.” 


When lads and their lasses are on the green met, 

They dance and they siag, nnd they laugh and they chat; 
Contented and happy, with hearts full of glee, 

I can’t, without envy, their meiriment see ; 

Tose pleasures offend me, my shepherd's not there! 
No pleasure I relish that Jockey don’t share ; 

1¢ makes me to sigh, I from tears scarce refrain, 

I wish my dear Jockey retuin'd back agai. 


FYE, GAE RUB HER O’ER WI STRAEK 


It is self-evident that the first four lines of 
this song are part of a song more ancient than 
Ramsay's beautiful verses which are annexed 
to them. As music is the language of nature, 
and poetry, particularly songs, is always less or 
more localised (if I may be allowed the verb) 
by some of the medificntions of time and place, 

is is the reason why so many of our Scots 
airs have outlived their original, and 


many subsequent sets of verses; except & 
name or phrase, or sometimes one or twe fines, 


siusply to distinguish the tunes by 


| 


| 








To this day, among le who know nothing 


af Ramsay's, verses, owing, is. the son 
audi all the sang that ever I heard : - 


Gix ye meet a bonny lassie, 
Gie her a kiss let her gaa; 
But gin ye meeta dirty hizsie, 
Fye, gae rub her o’er wi!’ strae. 


Fye, gae rub her, rub her, rub her, 
Eve, gae rub her o’er wi’ strae : 

And gin ye meet a dirty hisaie, 
Fya, gue rnb her o’er wi’ straa. 


'‘ Ramsay’s spirited imitation,” te Cromek, “ef 
the ‘ Vides ut alia ste nive candidum, Socrates,’ of 
Horace, is considered as one of the happiest efforts:ef 
the author's genius.—#or an elegant critique on the 

and a comparison of its merita with those ofthe 
original, the reader is referred to Lord Woodhoumg}ze’s 
‘ Remarks on the Writings of Rameay,’ 


Loex up to Pentiand’s towering tap, 
Buried beneath great wreaths of snew, 
O’er ilka cleugh, ilk scar, and slap, 
As high as ony Roman wa’. 


Driving their baws frae whins or tee, 
There are nae gowfers to be seen ; 
Nor dousser fowk wyxing a-jee 
The byass-bouls on Tamson’s Green. 


Then fling on coals, and HH be the ribs, 
And beek the house baith but and ben; 

That mutchkin stowp it hauds but dribs, 
Then let's get in the tappit hen. 


Good claret best keeps out the cauld, 
And drives away the winter soon ; 

It makes a man baith gash and bauld, 
And heaves his sou] beyond the moon. 


Let next day come as it thinks fit, 
The present minute ’s only ours, 
On pleasure let's employ our wit, 
And langh at Fortune's fickle powers 


Be sure ye dinna quit the grip 
Of ilka joy, when ye are young, 

Before auld age your vituls nip, 
And lay ye twafald o’er a rung. 


Now to her heaving bosom cling, 
And sweetly tastie for a kiss ; 
Frae her fair finger whoop a ring, 

As token of a future bliss. 


These benisons, I’m very sure, 

Are of the gods’ indulgent grant ; 
Then, surly carles, whist, forbear 

To plague us wi’ your whining cant 


Sweet youth ’s a biithe and heartsome time} 
Then, lads and lasses, while ‘tis May, 
Gae pu’ the gowan in its prime, 
Before it wither and decay. 


Watch the saft minutes of delyte, 

When Jenny speaks beneath her breath, 
And kisses, laying a’ the wyte 

Ou you, if:hs kep ony skaith. 


“ Haith, yo’re ill-bred,” she'll smiling say ; 
‘“ Ye'll worry me, ye greedy rook ;” 
Syne frae yer arms she’ll rin away, 
And hide hers#@l in some dark nook 


Her laugh will lead you to the place 
Where lies the happiness you want, 

4nd plainly tells you, to eer face, 
Nineteen nay-says are half a grant. 


The song of “Frye, gae rub her o’er wi’ strae” is 

ed of the first four lines mentioned by Burns, 

and the seven concluding verses of Ramsuy’s spirited 

and elegant Scottish version of Horace’s ninth Qde, 
given above 


BEMARES OM SCQLVISH SigMeé. 






THE LASS OF LIVINGSTON. 


Tue old in three eight-line stanzas, te 
well hiowns and has py to wit and hu- 
mour; but it is rather unfit for insertion.—It 

ne, 


‘¢ The bonny lass o’ Livingston, 
Her name ye ken, her name ye ken, 
And she has written in her contract, 
To lie her lane, to lie her lane,” &c., &6. 


The modern version by Allan Ramsay: is as fol- 


Pain’p with her slighting Jamie's leve, 

Bell dropt a tear, Bell dropt a tear; 
The gods descended from above, 

Well pleased to hear, well pleased to hear. 
They heard the praises of the youth 

From her own tongue, from her own tongue, 
Who now converted was to truth, 

And thus she sung, and thus she sung : 


Bless’d days, when our ingenuous sex, 

More frank and kind, more frank and kind, 
Did not their loved adorers vex, 

But spoke their mind, but spoke their mind. 
Repenting now, she promised fair, 

ould he return, would he return,, 

She ne'er again would give him care, 

Or cause to mourn, or cause to mourn. 


wy loved I the deserving swain, 
et still thought shame, yet still thought shame 
When he my yielding heart did gain, 
To own my flame, to own my flame. 
Why took I pleasure to torment, 
And seem too coy, and seem too coy, 
Which makes me now, alus! lament 
My slighted joy, my slighted jey. 


Ye fair, while beauty ’s in its spring, 
Own your desire, own your desire, 
While love's young power, with his soft wing, 
Fans up the fire, funs up the fire; 
Oh, do not with a silly pride, 
Or low design, or low design, 
-fuse to be a happy bride, 
But answer plain, but answer plain, 


Thus the fair mourner ’wail'd her crime, 

With flowing eyes, with flowing eyes ; 
Glad Jamie heard her all the time 

With sweet surprise, with sweet surprise, 
Some god had led him to the grove, 

His mind unchanged, his mind unchanged 
Flew to her arms, and cried, my love, 

I am revenged, I am revenged, 


THE LAST TIME I CAME O'ER THE MOOR. 


RamsaY found the first line of this song, which 
had been preserved as the title of the charming 
air, and then composed the rest of the verses to 
suit that line. is hus always a finer effect 
than composing English words, or words with 
un idea foreign to the spirit of the old title, 
Where old titles of songs convey any idea at all, 
it will generally be found to be quite in the 
spirit of the air. 


“There are,” says Allan Cunningham, ‘‘some fine 
verses in this song, though some fastidious critics 
pronounce them over warm: ’— 


Tue last time I came o’er the moor, 
T left my love behind me; 
Ye powers, what pain do I endure, 
hen soft ideas mind me. 
Soon as the ruddy morn display’d, 
The day ensuing, 







‘FAIREST OF THE YF ATR. 


RO ey eee 
song, meas ra * 
Riglih worl into Scots, to offer to‘pass it for 
a ar was not acquainted with the 
editor until the first volume was nearly finished, 
thee, had I known in time, I would have pre- 
vented such an impudent absurdity. 


The following is a complete copy of Percy‘s beantiful 


O Navoy, witt thou go with me, 
No. sigh to leave the flaunting town? 
Can silent glens have charms for thee, 
The lowly cot and russet gown’? 
No longer drest in silken sheen, 
No longer deck d with jewels rare, 
Say, canst thou quit each courtly sc 
yhere thou wert fairest of the ful: ? 


O Nancy, when thou ’rt far away, 

Wilt thou not cast a wish behind ? 
Bay, canst thou face the parchting ray, 
orehtink before the wintry wind ? 
Oh can that soft and gentile mien 

Extrethow of hardship learn to bear ; 
Nor, sad, regret each courtly scene, 

Where thou tert fairest of the fair? 


O Nancy! canst thou love eo true, 
rough perils keen with me to go, 
Or when thy swain mishap shall rue 
To share with him the pang of woe ? 
By. should disease or pain befall, 
ilt thou assume the nuise’s care, 
No: wistful these any scdies redall, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 


And ‘whet at last thy love shall die, 
Wilt tt ou receive his parting bieath? 
Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, 
And oheer w.th smiles the bed of death ? 
And wilt thou o er his bi eathless clay 
Strew floweis and drop the tend tear, 
Nor then legret those scenes so gay 
Where thou wert fairest of the fau f 


“This” writes Buins “is pethaps the most beautl 
fal ballad in the English language "’ 


THL BLAITHRIE OT. 


THE following is a set of this song, which was 
the earhest rong I remember to have got by 
heart. When a child, an old woman sung it to 
me, and I picked 1t up, every word, at first 
hearing 


Y WILLY, weel I mind, I lent you my hand 

To sing you a song which you did me command ; 
But my memo1y’s so bad, I had almost forgot 
That you call’d it the gear and the blaithiie 0’t. 


111 not sing about confusion delusion, nor pride, 
= ving about a laddie ‘was fer a virtaoas bride, 
o1 virtue is an ornament that Wwe will neve: rod, 
And preferable to gear and the oathnie o t 





Wrocaty aot he cee Oot a spon va, | 
We envy not the gredtest tlott sts ‘ 

I wad father hae my tusila, the wun in he 
Than & princess wi’ tha,gadr an dhs Pinilitie ot, 


h we hae nae horses ner mensie * at 3 | 
We toll on our foot, and we'll work wi our hand 5 
And when woaried without rest, we'll find it sweet in | 


any spot, 
And we'll value not ‘the gear aud ths-blaithrie o't, 


i we hae ony babies, we'll count them as lent; 
Hae we lees, hae we mair, we will aye be content ; 
For they aay they hae mair pleasure that wins 


t 
Than the miser wi’ his gear and the biattiwrle ot 


I'll not meddle wi’ the a@airs o' the kisk er the queen, 
They're nae matters for a sang, let them sink, let 
them swim 


On your dcrk I'll meter encroach, but I'll held it ati 
rem 
fine tak this for the gear and the blaithsie 0’, 


| MAY EVE, OR KATE OF ABERDEEN, 


‘“‘Kate of Aberdeen” 1s, I believe, the work 
of poor Curmingham the player, of whom the 
following anecdote, though told before, deserves 
a recital. <A fat dignitary of the church eae 
past Cunningham one Sunday, as the poor poe 
was busy plying a fishing-rod in some stream 
near Durham, his native county, his reverence 
reprimanded Gunnngham very severely for such 
an occupation on such a day The poor poet, 
with that inoffensive cauteies of manners 
which was his peculiar characterastic, zonheds 
that he hoped God and his reverence would for- 
give his seeming D phceangid of that sacred day, 

‘as he had no dinner to eat but what lay at 
the bottom of that pool /” This, Mr W: the f 
player, who knew Cunningham well, and es 
teemed him much, assured me was true. 


Tes silver moon’s enamour’d beam 
Steals softly through the night 

To wanton with the winding stieam, 
And kiss refle¢ted light 

To beds ot state go, balmy Sleep 
Where you've 80 seldom heen, 

Whilst I May's wakeful vigils keep 
With Kate of Aberdeen ' 


The nymphs and swains expectant wait, 
In piimiose chaplets gay 

Till moin unbars her golden gate, 
And gives the promised May 

The nymphs and swains shall all deolare 
The promised May, when seca, 

Not half go fiagrant half so fan, 
As Kate of Aberdeen ' 


I'll tane my pipe 0 notes, 
And rouse yon nodding grove , 

Till new-waked buds distend thei: thioata, 
And hail the maid I love 

At her appioach, the laik mistakes, 
Aad quits the new-dress d green 

Fond bird! ‘tis not the morning bieaks , 
Ns Kate of Aberdeen ! 


Now bhithesome o’e) the dewy mead, 
Where elves disportive play , 

The festal dance young shepherds lead, 
Or aing their love tuned lay 

Til May in moining robe draws nigh, 
And claims a Virgin Queen , 

The nymphs and swains, exulting, cry, 
Heie’s Kate of Aberdeen ! 


NN teal 


* Mens ¢ = Retinve, followers 


eon, 





TWEED-SIDE. 


Iw Rantety's Pen:table Wisceliany, he tells us 
that about thirty of the songs in that publica- 
tion were the works of some young gon en of 
lis acquaintance, whivh are marked with 
the letters D. U., &c.-Old Mr Tytler ef Wood- 
houselce, the worthy and able defender of tire 
beauteous Queen of Scots, told me thet the songs 
marked OC. in fhe Teu-table were the composi- 
tion of u Mr Crawford, of the house of .Achnames, 
who was afterwards unfortunately drowned 
coming from France. As Tytler was most inti- 
mately acquainted with Allan Ramsay, I think 
the anecdote may be depended on. Of conse- 
quenes, the beautiful song of Tweed-side is Mr 

wford’s, and indeed dos ¢ honour tu his 
poetical talents. He was a Rubert Crawford ; 
the Mary he celebrates was a Mary Stewart, of 
the Castle-Milk family," afterwards married to a 
Mr John Ritchie. 

I have seen a sung, calling itself the original 
Tweec-side, and said to have been composed by 
a Lord Yester. It consisted of two stanzas, of 
which I still recollect the first~ 


WHEN Maggy and I was ng bea 
1 carried my noddle fu’ high ; 
Nae Hutwhite on a’ the green plain, 
Nor gowdspink, sae happy as I; 
But I saw her sne fair, and I lo'ed: 
I woo'd, but I cam nae great speed ; 
So now T maun wander abroad, 
And lay my banes fur frae the Tweed t¢ 


The following is Crawford's song, tyhich 1s still popu- 
ti— 
Wuart beauties doth Flora disclose ! 
Hiow sweet arg her smiles upon Pweed ! 
ot Mary’s, still sweeter than thoso, 
Both nature and fancy exceed. 
Nor ant, nor sweet blushing rose, 
Nor all the gay flowers of the field, 
Nor Tweed, gliding gently throngh those, 
Such beauty and pleasure do yield, 


The warblers are heard in the grove, 
The linnet, the lark, and the thrush, 
The blackbird and sweet cooing dove 
With music enchant every bush. 
Come, let us go forth to the mead, 
Let us see how the primroses spring, 
We'll lodge in some village on Tweed, 
And love while the feather’d folks sing. 


How does my love pass the long day? 
Does Mary not tend a few sheep? 
Do they never carelessly stray ? 
Whue happily she lies asleep ? 





*I a copy of Cromek’s Reliques of Burns there is 
the following note on this passage In Sir Walter Scott's 
handwr.ting :—‘‘ Miss Mary Lillias Scott was the eldest 
daughter of John Scott of Harden, and well known in 
the fashionable world by the nick-name of Cad/e Scott, 
I believe, beciuse she went to a masked ball In such a 
disguise I remember her, an old lady, distinguished 
for elegant manners and high spirit, though struggling 
under the disadvantages of a narrow income, as her 
father’s estate, being entailed on heirs male, went to 
anothir branch of the Harden family, then called the 
High Chester family, I have heard a hundred t 
from those who lived at the period, that Preed-side, 
the song called Mary Scott, the Flower of Yarrow, were 
both written upon this much-admired lady, and could 
add much proof on the subject, did space permit.” 

t The following is the other stanza ‘— 

To Magdy my love I did tell, 

Baut tears did my passion express ; 
alas! for I lo’ed her o’er well, 

And the women lo’e slo a man legs. 
Her heart it was frosen and cauld, 

Her pride had my ruin decreed ; 
Therefore I will wander abroad. 

And lay my banes far frae the Tweed. 


- REWARLS ON -ICOTTISN SONG. 


Tweed’s murmers should 460 her 
Kind nature Yeon told bi ae 
8 


I’d stedl ab ainbrostal itive, 


'Tis she does ‘the virgin excel, 

No beauty with her may compere; 
Love’s graces around her do dwell, 

She's fairest, where thousands are fair, 
Bay charmer, where do thy flock stray ? 

h! téfl'me at noon where they feed ; 

Is it on the sweet wending Tay, 

Or pleasunter banks of the weed ? 


THE POSIE, 
Ir appears evident to me that Oswald com- 
posed his ‘‘ Roslin Castle” on the modulation of 


this air. *—In the second of Oswald's, in the 
three first bars, he has either hit on a wonderful 
similarity to, or else he has entirely borrowed, 
the three first bars of the old air; and the close 
of both tunes is almost exactly the same. Tho 
old verses to which it was sung, when I took 
down the notes from a country girl’s voice, Had 
no great merit.—The following is a speoimén :-~ 


THERE was a pretty may,! and a milkin’ she went, 
Wi’ her red rosy cheeks and her coal black hair ; 
And she has met a young man a comin’ o’er the bent, 

With a double and adieu to thee, falr may. 


Oh, where are ye go'n’, my ain pretty may, 

Wi thy red rosy cheeks and thy coal black hair ? 
Unto the yowes a milkin’, kind sir, she says, 

With a double and adieu to thee, fair may. 


What if I gang alang wi’ thee, my ain pretty may, 
‘Wy thy red rosy cheeks, and thy coal black hair? 
Wad 1 be aught the warse o’ that, kind sir, she says, 

With a double and adieu to thee, fa’r may. 


MARY’S DREAM. 


Tue Mary here alluded to is generally sup- 

osed to be Miss Mary M‘Ghie, daughter to the- 
Tair of Airds, in Galloway. The poet was a 
Mr John Lowe,t who likewise wrote another 
beautiful song, called pone Ghost —I have- 
seen a poetic epistle from him in North Ame- 
rica, where he now is, or lately was, to a lady in: 
Scotland.— M the strain of the verses, it ap- 
peared that they allude to some love affair. 


THe moon had climb’d the highest hill 
Which rises o’er the source of Dee, 
Aud from the eastern summit shed 
Her silver light on tower and tree, 
When Mary laid her down to sleep, 
Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea; 
When, soft and low, a voice she heard, 
faying, ‘* Mary, weep no more for me |" 





1 Maid. 

* This is a mistake—Oswald was no¢ the composer 
of Roslin Castle. 

+ He was a native of Kenmore in Galloway, and was 
entployed as a tutor in the family of M’Ghie of Airds, 
about 1770, when the incident recorded in the song 
occurred. Miss Mary MGihie, a daughter of his em- 
ployer’s, having been betrotired to a young gentleman 
of the name of Miller, who wee at this time unf tun 
ately lost at sea, Lowe commemeovated the pra: A 
event in the above beaytiful a e 
emigrated to the United States, whére He mads an 
unfortunate marriage, the grief ocensidned by which. 
drove him itito dissipated habits that browght him te 
an early graye, 








She from her pillow gently raised 
Her head to ask who there might be ; 

She saw young Sandy shivering stand, 
With visage pale and hollow ee: 

0 dear! cold is my clay, 
It lies beneath a stormy sea ; 

Bar, far from thee J sleep in death,— 
£0, Mary, weep no more for me! 


Three stormy n'ghts and stormy days 
We toss’d upon the raging main, 

And long we strove our bark to save, 
But all our striviug was in vain. 

Even then, when horror chill'd my blood, 
My heart was fill’d with love for thee 5 

The storm is past, and I at rest, 
So, Mary, weep no more for me! 


O maiden dear, thyself prepare, 

We soon shall meet upon that shore 
Where love ix free from doubt and care, 
And thou and 1 shall part no more. 
Loud crow’d the cock the shadow fled, 

No more of Sandy could she see ; 
But soft the passing spirit said, 
“Sweet Mary, weep no more for me!” 


THE MAID THAT TENDS THE GOATS. 
BY MR DUDGEON. 


Tus Dudgeon is a respectable farmer's son in 
Berwickshire. 


Ure amang yon cliffy rocks, 
Sweetly rings the rising echo, 
To the maid that tends the goats, 
Lilting o’er her native notes. 
Hark. she sings, Young Sandie’s kind, 
Aun. he’s promised aye to lo’e me, 
Here's a brooch, I ne’er shall tine, 
Till he’s fairly married to me. 

Drive awny, ye drone Time, 

And bring alout our bridal day. 


Bandy herds a flock o’ sheep, 
Aften does he hlaw the wh'stle, 
In a strain sae vastly sweet 
Lam’ies listening dare na bleat ; 
He's as fleet’» the mountain roe, 
Hardy as the Highland heather, 
Wading through the winter -now, 
Keeping aye his Hock together ; 
But wi’ plaid and bare houghs 
He braves the bleakest northern blast. 


Brawly he car. dance and sing, 
Canty glee or H ghland cronach : 
Nane can ever match his fling, 
Ata reel, or round a ring; 
Wightly can he wield a rung, 
In a brawl he’s aye the baughter ; 
A’ his praise can ne’er be sung 
By the langest winded sangster. 
Sangs that sing o’ Sandy, 
Seem short, though they were e’er sae lang 


I WISH MY LOVE WERE IN A MIRE. 


I NEVER heard more of the words of this old 
pong then the title. 


The old song began with these characterist:c words :— 


1 wish my love were in a mire, 
That I might pu’ her out again. 


The verses in the Museum are merely a translation 
from Sappho by Ambrose Phillips :— 


Buest as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fundly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee all the while, 
So softly speak and sweetly smile. 
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"Twas this bereaved my soul of rest, 
And raised such tumults in my breast, 
For while I gazed, in transport tosa’d, 
My breath was gone, my voice was leat 


My bosom glow’d, the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame; 
O’er my dim eyes a darkness hung, 
My ears with hollow murmur, rung. 


In dewy dumps my limbs were chill'’d, 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd ; 
My feeble pulse forgot to play : 

I faintel—sunk—and died away. 


ALLAN WATER. 


Tus Allan Water, which the composer of the 
music has honoured with the name of the air, ] 
have been told is Allan Water in Strathallan. 


Wuat numbers shall the Muse repeat, 
What verse be found to pra’se my Annie; 
On her ten thousand graces wait, 
Each swain admires and owns she’s bonny 
Since first she strode the happy plain, 
She set each youthful heart on fire ; 
Each nymph does to her swain complain, 
That Annie kindles new desire. 


This lovely, darling, dearest care, 

This new delight, this charming Annie, 
Like summer's dawn she’s fresh and fair, 
When Flora’s fragrant breezes fan ye. 

All day the am’rous youths convene, 
Joyous they sport and play betore her ; 
All night, when she no more is seen, 
In soyful dreams they still adore her. 


Among the crowd Amyntor came, 

He look’d, he loved, he how’ to Annie ; 
His rising sighs express his flame, 

His words were few, his wishes many. 
With smiles the lovely maid replied, 

Kind shepherd, why should I deceive ye? 
Alas! your love must be denied, 

This destined breast can ne’cr relieve ye. 


Young Damon came with Cupid’s art, 

His wiles, his smiles, his charms beguiling , 
He stole away my virgin heart ; 

Cease, poor Amyntor! cease hewailing, 
Some brighter beauty you may find ; 

On yonder plain the nymphs are many ; 
Then choose some heart that’s unconfined, 

And leave to Damon his own Annie. 


THERE'S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE 
HOUSE. * 


THIS is one of the most beautiful songs in the 
Scots, or any other, language. —The two lines, 


And will I see his face again ? 
And will I hear him speak ? 


as well as the two precedin 
equalled almost by anything 
read; and the lines, 


The present moment is our ain, 
The neist we never saw, 


are worthy of the first poet. It is long posterior 
to Ramsay’s days. About the year 1771, or 1772, 


ones, are une 
ever heard or 








* William Julius Mickle, a native of langholm, on 
the Borders, and well known as the translator of 
Camoens’s immortal poem, ‘ The Lusiad,” was the 
author of this song. He was born in 1784, and died 
in 1788. 
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ft came first on the streets as a ballad; and 24 But as the song is Irish, it had nothing to do in 
suppose the composition of the song was not | this collection. 
metab anterior to:shat pericd. As down on Banna’s banks I stray’d, , 


TyeRE’s nae luck about the house, One evening in May, 
There’s nae luck at a’ ; The little birds in blithest notes 
There’s little pleasure in the house, Made vocal every anrey ; 
When our guidman’s awa’. ed sang their little notes of love: 
They sang them o’er and o’er, 
Ah! gramachree, mo challie nouge, 


And are you sure the news is true? 
Mo Molly Astore. 


And do you say he’s weel? 

Is this a time to speak of wark ? 
Ye jades, lay by your wheel ! 

Is this a time to spin a thread, 
When Colin's at the door ? 

Rexnch me my cloak, I’ll to the quay, 
And see him come ashore. 


The daisy pied, and all the sweets 
The dawn of nature yields ; 

The primrose pale, the vio!et blue, 
Lay scatter’d o’er the fields ; 

Such fragrance in the borom lies 
Of her whom I adore, 

Ah! gramachree, mo challie nouge, 


And gie to me my bigonet, 
Mo Molly Astore. 


My bishop’s satin gown ; 
For I maun tell the bailie’s wife 
That Colin’s in the town, 
My turken slippers maun gae on, 
y stockings pearly blue ; 
‘Tis w’ to pleasure my guidiman, 
For he’s baith Ileal and true. 


I laid me down upon a bank, 
Bewailing my sad fate, 

That doom’d me thus the slave of love, 
And cruel Molly’s hate. 

How can she break the honest heart 
That wears her in its core! 

Ah! gramachree, mo challie nouge, 


Rise, lass, and mak a clean fireside, 
Mo Molly Astore. 


Put on the muckle pot ; 
G@ + little Kate her button gown, 
And Jock his Sunday coat ; 
And mak their shoon a3 black as slaes, 
Their hose as white as snaw ; 
Tis a’ to pleasure my guidman, 
For he’s been Jang awa’. 


« 


You said you loved me, Molly dear ; 
Ah! why did I believe? 
Yes, who could think such tender words 
Were meant but to deceive ? 
That love wus all I ask’d on earth, 
Nay, Heaven could give no more, 
Ah! gramachree, mo challie nouge, 
Mo Molly Astore. 


Oh ! had I all the flocks that graze, 
On yonder yellow hill; 

Or low’d for me the num’rous herds, 
That yon green pastures fill ; 

With her I love [’d gladly share 
My kine and fleecy store, 

Ah! gramachree, mo challie nouge, 
Mo Molly Astore. 


Two turtle doves above my head, 
Sat courting on » bough ; 

T envy’d them their happiness 
To see them bill and coo; 

Such fondness once for me she show'd, 
But now, alas! tis o’er ; 

Ah! gramachree, mo challie nouge, 
Mo Molly Astore. 


There’s twa fat hens upo’ the coop, 
Been fed this month and mair ; 

Mak haste and thraw their necks about, 
That Colin weel may fare : 

Aud mak the table neat and trim ; 
Let every thing be braw ; 

For who kens how my Calin fared 
When he was far awa’. 


Sae true his heart, sae smooth his speech, 
His breath like caller air, 
His very foot hath music in‘t, 
As he comes up the stair. 
And shall 1 see his face again? 
And shall I hear him speak ? 
I’m downright giddy wi’ the thought, 
Tu truth I’m like to greet. 


If Colin’s weel, and weel content, 
I hae nae mair to crave ; 

And gin I live to mak him sae, 
I’m blest aboon the lave. 


Then fure thee well, my Molly dear, 
And shall I see his face again? &e. 


Thy loss I stilt shall moun ; 

Whilst life remains in Strephon’s heart, 
’Twill beat for thee alone. 

Though thou art false, may Heaven on thee 
Its choicest blessings pour ! 

Ah! gramachree, mo challie nouge, 


TARRY WOO. Mo Molly Astore. 


THIS is a very pretty song; but I fancy that 
the following first half-stanza, as well as the 
tune itself, is much older than the rest of the 


| 
| 

‘Wor ° 
Ou, tarry woo is ill to spin, 





Card it weel e’er ye begin ; 
Card it weel and draw it sma’, THE COLLIER’S BONNY LASSIE. 
Tarry woo’s the best of a’. . 

THE first half stanza is much older than the 


days of Ramsay.—The old words began thus :— 





a has * seghanata me oh. she’s wonder bonny ; 
A laird he was that sought her, rich baith in lands and 
GRAMACHREE. money, , 

THE song of Gramachree was composed by Mr She wad nae hae a laird, nor wad she be a lady ; 
Poe, a counsellor at law in Dublin. This anec- But she wad hae a collier, the colour o' her daddie. 


dote Ihad from a gentleman who knew the lady, | mm. verses in alia: Mdsousn inte Weey pietty 2 bat 


the “Molly,” who is the subject of the song : 
and to whom Mr Poe sent the first manuscript of ' nea haven songs have always nature to socom 


these most beautiful verses. I do not remember 


. : Tue Collier has a daughter, 

any single line that has more true pathos than And oh she’s wonder benny! 

How can she break the honest heart that wears her in A laird he was that sought her, 
its core | { Rich baith in land and menev 


Ss AFL aU APR RRL ELENA AEE EERSTE EE IIT, 
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The tutors watch'’d the motion 
Of this young honest lover, 

But love is like the ocean; 
Wha can its deeps discover? 


He had the heart to please ya, 
And was by a’ respected, 
His airs sat round him easy, 
Genteel, but unaffected, 
The Collier's bonny lassie, 
Fair as the new-blown lily, 
Aye sweet and never saucy, 
Secured the heart of Willie. 


He loved beyond expression, 

The charms that were about her, 
And panted for possession, 

His life was dull without her. 
After mature revolving, 

Close to his breast he held her 
In saftest flames dissolving, 

He tenderly thus tell’d her— 


‘6 My bonny Oollier’s daughter 
Let naething discompose ye, 
Tis no your scanty tocher 
Shall ever gar me lose ye: 
For I have gear in plenty, 
And love says ’tis my duty 
To ware what Heaven has lent mo, 
Upon your wit and beauty,” 





MY AIN KIND DEARIE, O. 


marks the predatory spirit of the thas. The 
fatherim-law agraes to keep his —= 
some time after the marriage; for ‘the 
son-in-law binds himself to give him the profite 
of the first Michaehnas moon.“ 


Allan Rammay’s version is as followa:— 


Hapry’s the love which meets return, 
When in soft flame souls equal burn ; 
But words are wanting to discover 

The torments of a hapless lover. 

Ye registers of heaven, relate, 

If looking o’er the roils of fate, 

Did you there see me mark’d to marrow, 
Mary Scott, the flower of Yarrow. 


Ah, no! her form’s too heavenly fair, 
Her love the gods alone must shure ; 
While mortals with despair explore het, 
And at a distance due adore her. 

O lovely maid! my doubts beguile, 
Revive and bless me with a smile : 
Alas, if not, you'll soon debar a 

Sighing swain on the banks of Yarrow, 


Re hush’d, ye fears! I’ll not despair, 
My Mury’s tender as she’s fair ; 

Then 171 go tell ber all mine anguish, 
She is teo good to let me langnish ; 
With success crown’d, I'll not envy 
The folks who dwell above the sky; 
When Mary Scott’s become my marrow, 
We'll make a paradise of Yarrow. 


THE old words of this song are omitted here, 
though much moro beautiful than these in- 
serted; which were mostly composed by poor 
Fergusson, in one of his merry humours, The 
old words began thus :— 


DOWN THE BURN, DAVIE, 


T'Lu rowe thee o’cr the lea-rig, 
My ain kind dearie, O, 
I'll rowe thee o’er the lea-rig, 
My ain kind dearie, 0. 
Although the might were ne’er sac wat, 


I HAVE been informed that the tune of ‘‘ Down 
the Burn, Davie,” was the composition of David 
Maigh, keeper of the blued slough-hounds, be- 
longing to the Laird of Riddel, in Tweeddale. 


And I were ne’er sae weary, 0, 
I’ll rowe thee o’er the lea-rig, 
My ain kind dearie, O. 


The following are Fergusson’s verses t-—~ 


Nag herds wi’ kent and collie there 
Shall ever come to fear ye, O, 

But laverocks whistling in the air, 
Shall woo, like me, their dearie, 0! 


While others herd their lambs and ewes, 
And toil for world’s gear, my jo, 
Upon the lee my pleasure grows, 
Wi’ you, my kind dearie, 0 ! 


Will ye gang o’er the lea-rig, 
My ain kind dearnie, O? 

And cuddle there sae kindly wi’ me, 
My kind dearie, 0? 


At thorny dike, and hirkin tree, 
We'll daff, and ne’er be weary, QO! 

They’) sing il) e’en frae you and me, 
Mine ain kind dearie, 0! 





MARY SCOTT, THE FLOWER OF 
YARROW. 


Mz ROBERTSON, in his statistical account of 
the parish of Selkirk, says, that Mary Scott, the 
Flower of Yarrow, was descended from the Dry- 
hope, and married into the Harden family. Her 
daughter was married to a predecessor of the 

resent Sir Francis Elliot of Stobbs, and of the 
ate Lord Heathfield. 

There is a circumetance in their contract of 
marriage that merits attention, and it strongly 


exeninteni 





WHEN trees did bud, and flelds were green, 
And broom bloom’d fair to see ; 

When Mury was complete fifteen, 
And love laugh’d in her ee ; 

Blithe Davie’s blinks her heart did move, 
To speak her mind thus free, 

‘Gang down the burn, Davie, love, 
And I shall follow thee.” 


Now Davie did each lad surpass 
That dwalt on yon burn side, 

And Mary was the bonniest lass, 
Just meet to be a bride; 

Her checks were rosy, red and white, 
Her een were bonny blue ; 

Her looks were like Aurora bright, 
Hier lips like dropping dew. 


As down the burn oy took their way, 
What tender tales they said ! 

His cheek to hers he aft did lay, 
And with her bosom play’d ; 

Till baith at length impatient crowa 
To be mair fully blest, 

In yonder vale they lean’d them down— 
Love only saw the rest. 


What pass’d I guess was harmless play, 
And naething sure unmeet ; 

Fer gunging hame, I heard them aay, 
They liked a walk sae sweet ; 

And that they aften should return 
Nic pleasure to renew. 

Quoth Mary, ‘‘ Love, I like the bura, 
And aye shall follow you.” 





* The time when’ the moss-troopers and eattle: 
reavers on the Borders began of yore their nightly 
depredationa. 
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BLINK O'ER THE BUEN, SWEET 
BETTIE. 


Tax old words, all that I remember, are,-— 


BLINK over the burn, sweet Betty, 
It is a cauld winter night ; 
It rains, it hails, it thunders, 
The moon she gies nae light: 
It’s a’ for the sake o’ sweet Betty 
That ever I tint my way ; 
Sweet, let me lie beyond thee 
Until it be break o’ day. 


Oh, Betty will bake my bread, 
And Betty will brew my ale, 
And Betty will be my love. 
When I come over the dale ; 
Blink over the burn, sweet Betty, 
Blink over the burn tome, 
And while I hae life, dear lassie, 
My ain sweet Betty thou’s be.” 


THE BLITHESOME BRIDAL.* 


I yinv the “ Blithesome Bridal” in James 
Watson’s collection of Scots Poems printed at 
Edinburgh, in 1706. This collection, the pub- 
lisher says, is the first of its nature which has 
been published in our own native Scots dialect 
—it is now extremely scarce. 


The entire song is mach too long fer quotation ; but 
the following verses, describing the guests who were 
to be present and the dishes to be provided for them, 
qill convey a very fair idea of its merit: 


Come, fye, let us a’ to the wedding, 
For there will be lilting there, 

For Jock will be married to Maggie, 

e The lass wi? the gowden hair. 

And there will be lang kail and castoeks, 
And bannocks 0’ barley-meal ; 

And there will be guid saut herring, 
To relish a cog co guid ale. 


And there will be Sandy the sutor, 
And Will wi’ the imeikle mon, 

And there will be Tam the biutter, 
With Andrew the tinkler, I trow; 

And there will be bow-legg’d Robie, 
With thumbless Katie’s gud¢man, 

And there will be blue-check'd Dobbie, 
And Laurie, the laird of the land. 


And there will be sow-libber Patie, 
And plookie-faced Wat o’ the mull; 
Capper-nosed Francis and Gibbie, 
That wons i’ the howe o’ the hill; 
And there will be Allater Sibvie, 
Wha in wi’ black Bessie «tid mool, 
With snivelling Lillie and Tibbie, 
The lass that stands aft on the steel. 


Anid there will be fadges and brochan, 
Wi’ routh o’ gude gabbocks o’ skate ; 
Powsowdie and drammoek and crowdie, 

And caller nowt feet on a plate ; 

And there will be partans and buckies, 
And whitings and speldings anew ; 
With singed sheep heads and a haggis, 

And scadlips to sup till ye spew. 


And there will be lapper’d milk kebbttck, 
Aud sowens, and carles, and laps ; 

Wi’ swats and well-scraped paunches, 
And brandy in stoups and in caps 5 





* There a rs to be some dubiety about the 
authorship of this humorous ballad, it having been as- 
signed to Sir William Scott of Thirlestane and Francis 
Bempill of Beltrees. 
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And there will be meaivivail and porrid 
Wi’ skirk to aup til ye fiv » 
And roasts to roast on & - 
Of flewks that were taken alive. 


Scrapt haddocks, wilks, dulse, and tangle, 
And a mill o’ guid sneeshin to prie, 
When weary wi’ eating and drinking, 
We'll rise up and dance till we die; 
Then fye let’s a’ to the bridal, 
For there will be lilting there, 
For Jock ’ll be married to Maggie, 
The lass wi’ the gowden hatr, 


JOHN HAY’S BONNY LASSIE. 


JOHN Hay’s ‘‘Bonny Lamie” was the daughter 
of John Hay, Earl or Marquis of Tweeddale, and 
the late Countess Dowager of Roxburgh. She 
died at Broomlands, near Kelso, some time be- 
tween the years 1720 and 1740. 


Sue's fresh as the spring, and swect as Aurora, 

When birds mount and sing, bidding day a good- 
morrow ; 

The sward o’ the mead, enamell’d wi’ daisies, 

Look wither’d and dead when twinn’d of her graces. 

But if she appear where verdures invite her, 

The fountains run clear, and flowers smell the sweeter; 

'Tis heaven to be by when her wit is a-flowing, 

Her smiles and bright een set my spirits a-glowing. 


THE BONNY BRUCKET LASSIE, 


THE first two lines of this song are all of it 
that is old. The rest of the song, as well as 
those songs in the Museum marked T., are the 
works of an ubscure, tippling, but extraordinary 
body of the name of Tytler, commonly known 
by the name of Bulloon Tytler, from his having 
projected a balloon: a mortal, who, though he 
drudges about Edinburgh as a common printer, 
with leaky shoes, a sky-lighted hat, and knee- 
buckles as unlike as George-by-the-grace-of-Gud, 
and Svlomon-the-son-of-David; yet that same 
unknown drunken mortal is author and compiler 
of three-fourths of Elliot's pompous Enoyclo- 
pedia Britannica, which he composed at half 
guinea a week! 


THE bonny brucket lassie, 
She’s blue bened&th the een 3 
She was the fairest lassie 
That danced on the green : 
A lad he lo’ed her dearly, 
She did his love return ; 
But he his vows has broken, 
Ani left her for to mourn, 


" x shape,” says she, ‘was hoadseme, 
My face wae fair and clean ; 

But now I’m bonny brucket, 
And biue beneath the een: 

My eyes were bright and sparkling, 
Before that they turn’d blue ; 

Tbut now they're dull with weeping, 
And a’, my love, for you. 


“Oh, could I live in darknesa, 
Or hide me in the sea, 

Since my love is unfaitiefal, 
And has forsaken me, 

No other love 1 suffer’d 
Within my breast to dweil ; 

In nought have I offende }, 
But leving him too well.” 


Her lover heard her mourning, 
A» by he chanced to pass ; 

And press’d unto his bosom 
The lovety brucket lass, 


(sMy dear,’ sald he, ‘‘ cease grieving ; 
lace ree ya : 
Mit saldafel prove to 76 
"Lt fal prove to you.’ 


SAE MERRY AS WE TWA HAB BEEN. 


Tris song is beautiful.—The chorus in par- 
ticular is truly pathetic. I never could learn 
anything of its author. 


CHORUS. 
Sam merry as we twa hae been, 
Bae merry as we twa hae been; 
My heart it is like for to break, 
hen I think on the days we hae seen. 


A lass that was laden with care 
Sat heavily under a thorn ; 
I listen’d a while for to hear, 
When thus she began for to mourn : 
Whene'er my dear shepherd was there, 
The birds did melodiously sing, 
And cold nipping winter did wear 
A face that resembled the spring. 


Our flocks feeding close a Bg aide, 
Tle gently pressing my hand, 
I view’d the wide world in its pride, 
And laugh’d at the pomp of command. 
#6 My dear,” he would oft to me say, 
+ What makes you hard-hearted to me f 
Oh! why do you thus turn awa 
From him who is dying for 


But now he Is far from my sight, 
Perhaps a deceiver my prove, 

Which makes me lament day and night, 
That ever I granted my love. 

At eve, when the rest of the folk 
Were merrily seated to spin, 

I eet myself under an oak, 
And heavily sigh’d for him. 


ee?” 


THE BANKS OF FORTH. 
Tus air is Oswald's. 


«: Here’s anither—it’s no a Scots tune, but it passes 
for ane—Oswald made it himsel, I reckon. He has 
eheated mony a ane, but he canna cheat Wandering 
Willie.’”—Sin Watter Scort. 


The following is the song as given in the Museum :-= 


Ye sylvan powers that rule the plain, 
Where sweetly winding Fortha glides, 

Conduct me to those banks again, 
Since there my charming Mary bides. 


Those banks that breathe their vernal sweeta, 
Where every smiling beauty meets ; 

Where Mary's charms adorn the plain, 

And cheer the heart of every swain. 


Oft in the thick embowering groves, 
Where birds their music chirp aloud, 
Alternately we sung our loves, 
And Fortha’s fair meanders view'd. 


The meadows wore a general smile, 
Love was our banquet all the while ; 
The lovely prospect charm’d the eye, 
To where the ocean met the sky. 


Once on the grassy bank reclined 
Where Forth ran by in murmurs deep, 
Tt was my happy chance to find 
The charming Mary lull'd asleep ; 


My heart then leap’d with inward blise, 

I softly stuop’d, and stole a kiss ; 

She waked, she blush’d, and gently blamed, 
‘s Why, Dumon! are you not ashamed ?” 
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Ye sylvan powers, ye rural gods, 

ty conan swalns our cares impart, 
Restore mo to those blest abodes, 

And ease, oh! ease my love-sick heart! 


Those happy ds in restore, 

When Mary and I shall part no more; 
When she shall fill these longing arms, 
And crown my bliss with all her charms 





THE BUSH ABOON TRAQUAIR. 


Tas is another beautiful song of Mr Oraw- 
ford’s composition. In the neighbourhood of 
Traquair, tradition still shows the old ‘‘ Bush ;" 
which, when I saw it in the year 1787, was com- 
posed of eight or nine ragged birches. The Earl 
of uair has planted a clump of trees uear 
by, which he calls ‘‘ The new Bush.” 


Hgaz me, ye nymphs, and every swain, 
I'll tell how Peggy grieves me; 

Though thus I languish and complain, 
Alas! she ne’er believes me. 

My vows and sighs, like silent air, 

nheeded never move her; 

The bonny bush aboon Traquair, 

Was where I first did love her. 


That day she smiled and made me glad, 
No maid seem’d ever kinder ; 

I thought mysel the luckiest lad, 
So sweetly there to find her. 

I tried to soothe my amorous flume 
In words that I thought tender ; 

If more there pass’d, I’m not tu blame, 
I meant not to offend her. 


Yet now she scornful flees the plain, 
The fields we then frequented ; 
If e’er we meet, she shows disdain, 
She looks as ne’er acquaintel 
The bonny bush bloom'd fair in May, 
Its sweets [’ll aye remember ; 
But now her frowns make it decay ; e 
It fades as in December. 


Ye rural powers, who hear my straina, 
Why thus should Peggy grieve me? 

Oh ! make her partner in my pains; 
Then let her smiles relieve me 

If not, my love will turn despair, 

ee passion no more tender ; 

T'll leave the bush aboon Traqualr, 
To lonely wilds I’li wander. 


CROMLET’S LILT. 


THE following interesting account of this 
laintive dirge was communicated to Mr Riddel 
y Alexander Fraser Tytler, Esq., of Wood- 

houselee :— 

** In the latter end of the 16th century, the 
Chisholms were proprietors of the estate of 
Cromleck, (now possessed by the Drummonds.) 
The eldest son of that family was very much 
attached to the daughter of Stirling of Ardoch, 
commonly known by the name of Fair Helen of 
Ardoch. 

** At that time the opportunities of meeting 
between the sexes were more rare, consequent! 
more sought after than now; and the Scottis 
ladies, far from priding themselves on exten- 
sive literature, were thought sufficiently book- 
learned if they could make out the Scriptures in 
their mother tungue. Writing was entirely out 
of the line of female education. At that period | 
the most of our young men of family sought a 
fortune or found a grave in France. Cromleck, 
when he went abroad to the war, was obliged te 
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leave the management of his correspondence with 
his mistress to a lay-brother of the menestety of 
Dunblane, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Cromleck, and near Ardoch. This man, unfor- 
tunately, was deeply sensible of Helen’s charms. 
He arifully prepossessed her with stories to the 
disadvantage of Cromleck ; and, by misinterpret- 
mg, or keeping up the letters and messages in- 
trusted to his care, he entirely irritated both. 

connexion was broken off betwixt them: 
Helon was inconsolable, and Cromleck has left 
lehind-him, in the ballad called ‘ Cromlet’s Lilt,’ 
a proof of the elegance of his genius, as well as 
the steadiness of his love. 

‘When the artful monk thought time had 
sufficiently softened Helen’s sorrow, he proposed 
himself as a lover: Helen was vbdurate ; but at 
last, overcome by the persuasions of her brother, 
with whom she lived, and who, having a famil 
of thirty-one children, was probably very we 
pleased to get her off his hands—she submitted 
rather than consented to the ceremony; but 
there her compliance ended ; and, when forcibly 
put into bed, she started quite frantic from it, 
screaming out, that after three gentle raps on 
the wainscot, ut the bed-head, she heard Crom- 
leck’s voice, crying, ‘O Helen, Helen, mind me!’ 
Cromleck soon after coniing home, the treachery 
of the confidant was discovered—her marriage 
annulled—and Helen became Lady Cromleck. 

NV. B.—Marg. Money mother to these thirty- 
one children, was daughter of Murray of Strewn 
one of the seventeen sons of Tullybardine, an 
whore youngest son, commonly called the Tutor 


of Ardoch, died in the year 1715, aged 111 
years. 

The fullowing is a copy of this ballad as it appears in 
‘the Museum :— 


Sr1xog all thy vows. fulse maid, 
Are hlown to air, 
And my poor heart betray’d 
To sad despair, 
Tnto some wilderness, 
My grief I will express, 
And thy hard-heartedness, 
O cruel fair ! 


Have I not graven our loves 
On every tree 
In yonder spreading groves, 
Though false .hou be? 
Was not n solemn oath 
Plighted betwixt us both— 
Thou thy faith, I my troth— 
Constunt to be? 


Some gloomy plave [’ll find, 

Some doleful shade, 
Where neither sun nor wind 

E’er entrance had: 
Tnto that hollow cave, 
There will I sigh aud rave, 
Because thou dost behave 

So faithlessly. 


Wild fruit shall be my meat, 
I'l drink the spring, 
Cold earth shall be my seat ; 
For covering, 
I'}i have the starry sky 
My head to canopy, 
Until my soul on high 
Shall spread its wing. 


I'll have no funeral fire, 
Nor tears for me ; 
No grave do I desire 
Nor obrequy 
The courteous redbrenst he 
With leaves will cover me, 
And sing my oy 
"ith doleful voice, 
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And when a ghost I am 
I'll visit thee, 
O thou deceitful dame, 
Whose cruelty 
Has kill’d the fondest heart 
That e’er felt Cupid's dart, 
And never can desert 
From lovirg thee. 


MY DEARIE, IF THOU DIE 


ANOTHER beautiful song of Crawford's. 


Lovs never more shall give me pain, 

My fancy’s fix’d on thee, 
* Nor ever maid my heart shall gain, 

My Peggy, if thou die, 

Thy beauty doth such pleasure give, 

hy love’s so true to me, 

Without thee I can never live, 

My dearie, if thou die. 


If fate shall tear thee from my breast, 
How shall I lonely stray? 

In dreary «ir-eams the night ['ll waste, 
In sighs, the silent day. 

1 ne’er can so much virtue find, 
Nor such perfection see ; 

Then I'll renounce all woman-kind, 
My Peggy, after thee. 


No new-blown beauty fires my heart, 
With Cupid's raving rage ; 

But thine, which can such sweets impart, 
Must all the world engage. 

’Twas this that hike the morning sun 
Gave joy and life to me; 

And when its destined day is done, 
With Peggy let me die. 


Ye powers that smile on virtuous love, 
And in such pleasure share ; 

You who its faithful flames approve, 
With pity view the fair: 

Restore ny Peggy's wonted charms, 
Those charms so deur to me! 

Oh! never rob them from these arms! 
1’m lost if Peggy die 


SHE ROSE AND LET ME IN. 


THE old set of this song, which is still to be 
found in printed collections, is much prettier 
than this; but somebody, I believe it was 
Ramsuy,* took 1t into his head to cleur it of 
some seeming indelicavies, and made it at once 
more chaste and more dull. 


The Museum version is as follows :— 


Tre night her silent sables wore 
And gloomy were the skies, 

Of plittering sturs appeur'd bo more 
Than those in Nelly’s eyes. 

When to her futher’s door I came, 
Where I had often been, 

I bege’d my falr, my lovely dame, 
To rise and let me in. 


But she, with accents all divine, 
Did my fond suit reprove, 

And while she chid my rash design, 
She but inflamed my love. 





* “No, no; it was not Ramsay. The song still remains 
in his Tea-Table Miscellany, and the Orpheus Cale 
donius, and even in Herd’s Collection, in its primitive 
state of indelicacy. The verses in the Museum were 
retouched by an able and masterly hand, who has thus 
presented us with a cong at once chaste and elegant, 
witlou. a s.ngie idea to crimson the cheek of modesty, 
ov cause one pang tothe Innocent heart,” -—STENHOUR* 
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Her beauty oft had pleased before, 
While her bright eyes did roll ; 
But virtue only had the power 
To charm my very soul. 


Oh, who would cruelly deceive, 
Or from such beauty part ! 

T loved her so, I could not leave 
The charmer of my heart. 

My eager fonduess I obey’d, 
Resolved she should te mine, 
Till Hymen to my arms convey'd 

My treasure so divine. 


Now happy in my Nelly's love, 
Transporting is my joy, 

No greater blessing can I prove, 
So blest a man am I. 

For heauty may a while retain, 
The conquer'd flattering mart, 

But virtue only is the cha‘n 
Holds, never to depart. 


WILL YE GO TO THE EWE-BUGHTS,? 
MARION? 


I am not sure if this old and charming air be | 
of the South, as is commonly paid, or of the 
Nor th of Scotland. There is a song apparent! 
as ancient as ‘‘ Ewe-bughts, Marion,” whic 
sings tu the same time, and is evidently of the 
Nort} —it begins thus :— 


Tae Lord c’ Gordon had three dochters, 
Mary, Marget, and Jean, 

They wad na stay at bonny Castle Gordon, 
But awa’ to Aberdeen. 





g 


The old ballad begins thus :— 
Will ye go to the ewe-bughts, Marion, 
Ana wear in the sheep wi’ me / 
The sun shines sweet, my Murion, 
But nae half sae sweet as thee. 


O Marion ’s a bonny lass, 
And the blithe blink’s in her ee ; 
And fain wad T marry Marion, 
Gin Maron wad marry me. 


LEWIE GORDON. 


THIS air is a proof how one of our Scotch 
tunes comes to be composed out of another. I | 
have one of the earliest copies of the song, and 
it has prefixed —‘‘Tune—‘Turry Woo’”—of 
which tune a different set has insensibly varied 
into a different air. —To a Scots critic, the pathos 
of the line, 


‘‘ Though his back be at the wa’,” 


must be very striking. It needs not a Jacobite 
prejudice to be affected with this song. 

he suppose’ author of ‘‘ Lewie Gordon ” was 
a Mr Geddes, priest at Shenval in the Ainzie. 


On! send Lewie Gordon hame, 
And the lad I maunna name ; 
Though his back be at the wa’, 
Here’s to him that’s far awa’ ! 
Ob hon! my High'and man! 
Oh, my bonny Highland man ; 
Weel would I my true-love ken. 
Amang ten thousand Highland mer. 


Oh, to see his tartan trews, 
Bonnet blu, and laigh-heel’d shoes ; 


es Be 





1 Sheep-folds. 
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Philabeg aboon his knee; 
That's the lad that I’ll gang wf I 
Qh, hon! &c. 


The princely youth that I do meaa 

Ts fitted for to be king ; 

On his breast he weurs a star, 

You'd take him for the god of war 
Oh, hon! &¢ 


Oh, to sve this princely one 

Seated on a royal throne! 

Disasters a’ would disappear, 

Then begins the Jul’lee year | 
Oh, hon! &c. 

Lord Lewie Gordon, younger brother to the Duke of 
Gordon, commanded a detachment for the Young Che- 
valier in the aflair of 1745-6, and acquitted himself 
with great gallantry and judgment. He died in 1764 


THE WAUKING O’ THE FAULD. 


THERT are two stanzas still sung to this tune, 
which I take to be the original song whence 
Ramsay composed his beautiful song of that 
name in the Gentle Shepherd. It begins 


‘¢ Oh, will ve speak at our town, 
AB ye come frac the fauld,” &o. 


I regret that, as in many of our old songs, the 
delicac, >f this old fragment is not equal to its 


| wit aud humour. 


The following is Ramsay’s version :— 


My Peggie is a young thing, 
Just enter’d in her teens ; 
Fair as the duy, and sweet as May, 
Fair as the day, and always guy, 
My Peggic i. a young thing, 
And I'm not very auld; 
Yet well I like to meet her at 
The wauking o’ the fauld. € 
My Peggie speaks sae sweetly 
hene’er we meet alane ; 
T wish nae mair to lay my care, 
J wish nae mair of a’ that’s rare, 
My Peggie speaks sae sweetly, 
To v the lave I’m eauld ; 
But she gars a’ my spirits glow 
At waulking o’ the fauld. 
My Peggie smiles sae kindly 
hene’er I whisper love, 
That I look down op a’ the town, 
That 1 look down upon a crown. 
= Peggie smiles sae kindly, 
t mak 3s me blithe and bauld, 
And naething gies me sic delight 
AS waulking o’ the fauld. 


My Peggie sings sae saftly 
When on my pipe I play ; 
By v’ the rest it 1s confess’d, 
By ov the rest, that she sings best; 
y Peggy sings sae saftly, 
And in her sangs are tauld, 
With innocence, the wale 0’ sense, 
At waulking o° the fauld. 


OH ONO CHRIO.* 


Dr BLACKLOCK informed me that this song was. 
composed on the infamous massacre at Glencoe. 


On! was not Ia weary wight! 
Maid, wife, and widow in one night! 


* A vitiated pronunciation of ‘‘ Ochoin och rie” —e 
cee exclamation expressive of deep sorrow and 
iction, 
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When in my soft and yielding arms, 

Oht when most I thought him free from harma, 
Even of the dead time of the night 

They broke my bower, and slew my knight. 
Withae lock of his jet-black hair 

I'l tHe my heart for evermair ; 

Nae sty-tongued youth, nor flattering swain, 
Shall e’er untie this knot again ; 

Thine still, dear youth, that heart shall be, 

Nor pant fer aught save heaven and thee. 


EERSTE IC 


I’LL NEVER LEAVE THEE. 


Tuts is another of Crawford’s songs, but I do 
hot think in his happiest manner. at an 
absurdity tv join such names as Adonis and 
Mary together ! 


On day 1 heard Mary say, 

How shall I leave thee ; 

Btay, dearest Adonis, stay, 
hy wilt thou grieve me ¢ 





CORN-RIGS ARE BONNY. 


ALL the old words that ever I could meet 
to this air were the following, which seem to 
have been an old chorus :— 

On, corn-rigs and rye-rigs, 
Oh, corn-rigs are bonny ; 

And, where’er you meet a bonuy lass, 
Preen up her cockernony. 





BIDE YE YET. 


THERE is u beautiful sung to this tune, be- 
ginning, 
‘s Alas, my son, you little know,” 


which is the composition of Miss Jenny Graham, 
of Dumfries. 


Aas! my son, you little know 

The sorrows that from wedlock flow ; 
Farewell to every day of ease 

When you have got a wife to please. 


Sae bide ye yet, and bide ye yet, 

Ye little ken what’s to betide ye yet; 
The half o’ that will gane ye yet, 

Gif a wayward wife obtuin ye yet. 


Your hopes are high, 


our wisdom small, 
Woe hu» not had you 


its thrall ; 

The black cow on your foot ne’er trod, 

Which gurs you sing along the road. 
Sac bide ye yet, &e. 


Sometimes the rock, scmetimes the reel, 
Or some piece of the spinning-wheel, 
She’ll drive at you, my bonny chiel, 
And send you headlang to the deil. 

Sue bide ye yet, &c. 


When I, like you, was young and free, 

I valued not the proudest she ; 

Like you, my boast was hold and vain, 

That men alone were born to reign. 
Sae bide ye yet, dx. 


Great Hercules, end Samson teo, 
Were stronger far than I or you; 
Yet they were baffted by their dears, 
And felt the distaff and the shears. 
Bae bide ye yet, &c. 


Stout gates of brass and well-built walls 
Are proof 'gainst swords and cannon balls ; 
But nought is found, by sea or land, 
That can oa wayward wife withstand. 

Bae bide ye yet, &o. 





HERE the remarks on the first volun of the 
Musical Museum conclude: the second volume 
the following preface from the pen of 

**In the first volume of this work, two er 
three airs, not of Scots composition, have been 
inadvertently inserted; which, whatever excel- 
lence they may have, was improper, as the col- 
lection is solely to be the music of our own 
country. The songs contained in this volume, 
both music and poetry, are all of tem the work 
of Scotsmen. Wherever the old words could be 
recovered, they had been preferred: both as 
suiting better the genius of the tunes, and to 
preserve the productions of those earlier sons of 
the Scottish mases, some of whose names de- 
served a better fate than has befallen them,— 
‘ Buried ’midst the wreck of things which were.’ 
Of our more modern songs, the editor has inserted 
the author’s names as far as he can ascertain 
them; and as that was neglected in the first 
volume, it is annexed here. If he have made 
any mistakes in this affair, which he possibly 
may, he will be very grateful at being set right. 

‘* Tznorance and prejudice may perhaps affect 
to sneer at the simplicity of the poetry or music 
of some of these poems; but their having een 
for ages the favourites of nature’s judges—the 
common people—was to the editor a sufficient 
test of their merit. 


6¢ EDINBURGH, March 1, 1778.” 


TRANENT MUIR. 


‘STRANENT MuiR” was composed by a Mr 
Skirving, a very worthy, respectable farmer, 
near Haddington.* I have heard the anecdote 
often, that Lieut. Smith, whom he mentions in 
the ninth stunza, came tu Haddington after the 

ublication of the song, and sent a challenge to 

kirving to meet him at Haddington, and 
answer for the unworthy manner in which he 
had noticed him in his song. ‘ g awa 
back,” said the honest farmer, ‘‘and tell i 
Smith that I hae nae leisure to come to Had- 
dington ; but tell him to come here, and I'll tak 
e look o’ him, and if he think I’m fit to fecht 
him, I’ll fecht him; and if no, I’ll do as he 
did—J UU rin awa’ /” 


Stanza ninth, as well as tenth, to which the anecdote 
refers, shows that the anger of the lieutenant was 
anything but unreasonable. 


Anp Major Bowle, that worthy soul, 

Was brought down to the ground, man; 
Tlis horse being shot, it was his lot 

For to get Many a wound, man: 
Lieutenant Smith, of Irish birth, 

Frae whom he call’d for aid, man, 
Being full of dread, lap o’er his head, 

And wadna be gainsay’d, man ! 


He made sic haste, sae spurr'’d his baist, 
Twas little there he saw, man ; 

To Berwick rade, and falsely said 
The Scots were rebels a’, man: 

But let that end, for well ’tis kenn'd, 
His use and wunt to lie, man , 

The teague is naught, he never faught 
When he had room to flee, man. 


* Mr Skirving was tenant of East Garleton, about « 
mile and a half to the north of Haddington 
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POLWART* ON THE GREEN, 


Tax author of “Polwart on the Green” is 
| 2 John ni tae M'‘Gregor, of the family 


Ar Polwait on the green, 
Tf you'll meet me the morn, 
Where lasses do conveen 
To dance about the thorn, 
A kindly welcome ye shall meet 
Fiae her wha likes to view 
A lover and a lad complete— 
Tne lad and lover you. 


Let dorty dames say na 
As lang as e’e: they please, 
Seem caulder than the snaw, 
While inwardly they bleeze 
But I will frankly shaw my mind, 
And yield my heat to thee, 
Le ever to the captive kind 
That langs na to be free 


At Polwait on the green, 
Amang the new-mown hay, 

With san.s and dancing kren 
We'll pass the heartnome day 

At night if beds be o’er thang laid, 
And thou be twined of thine, 

Thou shalt be welcome, my dear lad, 
To take a past of mine. 


STREPHON AND LYDIA. 


Tap following account of this song I had from 
Dr Blacklock .— 
The Strephon and Lydia mentioned 1m the song 
were perhaps the loveliest couple of their time. 
gentleman was commonly known by the 
mame of Beau Gibson. The lady was the 
“Gentle Jean,” celebrated somewhere n Hamil- 
ton of Bangour’s poems.—Having frequently 
met at public places, they had formed a recip- 
rocal attachment, which their fnends thought 
erous, as their resources were by no means 
adequate to their tastes and habits of hfe. To 
elude the bad consequences of such a connexion, 
Strephon was sent abroad with a commission, 
and perished in Admiral Vernon’s expedition to 


ena. 
The author of the song was Wilham Wallace, 
Beq,, of Cairrnhill, in Ayrshire. 


ALL lonely on the sultry beach, 
Expiring, Strephon lay , 

No hand the cordial draught to reach, 
Not chee the gloomy way 

Til-fated youth! no parent nigh 
To catch thy fleeting breath, 

No bride to fix thy swimming eye, 
Or smooth the face of d ath! 


Far distant from the mournful scene 
lg paients sit at ease , 

Thy Lydia 1ifies all the plain, 

nd all the spring, to please. 

Til-fated youth! by fault of friend, 
Not foice of foe, depress’d, 

Thou fall’st, alas ! sayeelt thy kind, 
Thy countiy, unrediess’d! 


* «‘Polwart is a pleasant village situate near Duns 
fm Berwickshire. In the middle of the village stan 
two venerable thorns, round which the Polwart maid- 
ens, when they became brides, danced with ther part- 
ners on the day of the bridal "—Conyixorax 

+ The poet is in error here The best authorities 

: in ascribing the authorship of the song to Allan 
2 





MY JO, JANET, 
OF rea “ wUsECM,” 


Souwson, the publisher, with a foolish del» 
cacy, refused to insert the last stanza of this 
humorous ballad, | 


Ox, sweet air, for your courtesie, 
When ye come by the Bass then, 
For the love ye beri to me, 
Buy me a kecking-glass then. 
Keek into the draw well, 
Janet Janet; 
And there ye’ll see your bonny sell, 
My jo, Janet, 


Keeking in the draw-well clear, 
What if I should fa’ in then, 
Syne a’ my kin will say and swear 
I drown’d mysel for sin then, 
Haud the better by the biae, 
Janet Janet; 
Haud the better by the brae, 
My Jo, Janet. 





Good sir, fo. your courtes e, 
Coming thiough Aberdeen then, 
For the love ye bea: to me, 
Buy mea pan of sheen then 
Olout the auld, the new aie dear, 
Janet Janet; 
A pair may gain ye half a yeu, 
My jo, Janet. 


But what, if dancing on the green, 
And skipping like a maukin, 
If they should see my clouted sheen, 
Of me they will be talkin’ 
Dance aye laigh, and lute at e’en, 
Janet Janet, 
Syne a’ their fauts will no be seen, 
My jo Janet, 


Kind sir, for yom courtesie, 
When ye gae to the cioss then, 
For the love ye bear to me, 
Buy me a pacing horse then 
Pace upo’ your spinning wheel, 
Janct, Janet ; 
Pace upo’ your spinning-wheel, 
My jo Janet. 


— spinning-wheel is auld and stiff, 
he rock o’t winna stand sn, 
To keep the temper-pin in tifi 
rag right aft my hand, sir, 

Mak the best 0’ that ye can, 

Junet Janct; 
But hike 1t never wale a man, 

My Jo, Janet 


LOVE IS THE CAUSE OF MY 
MOURNING. 


THE words by a Mr R. Scott, from the town (@ 
neighbourhood of Biggar. ' 


The first stanza of this fine song is as follows jue 


By a murmuring stream a fair shepherdess lay, 
Be so kind, O ye nymphs, I oft heard he: say, 
Tell Strephon I die, if he passes this way, 
And love is the cause of my mourning 
False shepherds, that tell me of beauty and 0 
Deceive me, for Strephon’s cold heart never warms ; 
Yet bring me this Strephon, I'll die in his arms; 
O Strephon ! the cause of my mourning, 
ut first, said she, let me go 
Down to the shades below, 
Ere ye let Strephon know 
isvon ap paia'cheak Co vicanes ailloe 
en on my pa eek no blushes will show 
That love is the cause of my momaing 


oom 


i) - - AEMARKS ON SCOTTISH SONG. 


PEFR, Ap A’ THE Latins ABOUT It 


‘Tam song is Dr Blucklook's, He, 
ef gare Johnston verse, et 


Atay, by his grief excite 
sone e victim of d A 

Thus deplored his passion rete 
Thue addreas’d the scornful fair ; 

“Fife, and all the lands about it, 
Undesiring, I can see; 

a! may crown my days without it, 

ot, my charmer, without thee, 


“Must I then for ever languish, 
Still complaining, still endure? 
her form create an anguish 

Which her soul disdains to cure? 
babi by hopeless passion fated, 
ust I still those eyes admire, 
Whilst unheeded, unregretted, 
In her presence I expire? 


‘Would thy charms improve their power, 
Timely think, relentless maid ; 

Beauty is a short-lived flower, 
Destined but to bloom and fade! 

Let that Heaven, whose kind impression 
All thy lovely features show, 

Melt thy soul to soft compassion 
For a suffering lover’s woe.” 


WERENA MY HEART LIGHT I WAD 
DIE. 


Lorp HaIres, in the notes to his Collection oc 
ancient Scots poems, says that this song was the 
sition of Lady Grisel Buill.e, daughter of 
the first Earl of Marchmont, and wife of George 
Baillie of Jerviswood. 


THERE was ance a may, and she lo'ed na men, 
She biggit her bonny bower down in yon glen; 
But now she cries dool! and ah, well-a-day ! 
Come down the green gate, und come here away. 


When bonny young Johnny came o’er the sea, 
He said he saw naething sae lovely as me; 

He hecht me baith rings and mony braw things: 
And werena my heart light I wad die. 


Tie had a wee titty that lo’ed na me, 

Because I was twice as bonny as she; 

She raised such a pother 'twixt him and his mother, 
That werena my heart light I wad die. 


The day it was set, and the bridal to be, 

The wife took a dwam, and lay down to die; 

She main’d and she grain’d, out of dolour and pain, 
Till he vow'd he never wad see me again, 


His kin was for ane of a higher degree, 

Said, What had he to do with the like of me? 
Albeit I was bonny, I wasna for Johnny ; 
And werena my heart light I wad die. 


They said I had neither cow nor caff, 

Nor dribbles of drink rins through the draff, 
Nor pickles of meal rins through the mill-ee 3 
And werena my heart light I wad die. 


His titty she was baith wily and slee, 

She spied me as I came o’er the lee; 

And then she ran in, and made a loud diz, 
Believe your ain cen, an ye trow na me, 


His bonnet stood ance fu’ round on his brow, 
anid ane looks aye as weel as 2ome's new; 

But now he lets’t wear ony gate it will hing, 

And casts himself dowie upon the corn-bing. 


And now he gaes drooping about the dyk 
And a’ he dow do is to hund the tykes 4 = 
The live-lang nln he ne'er steeks his ee, 
And wereoa my heart light I wad die. 


as baad 
en 
to the 


mpnenenmaand 


‘Werel g for thee, as I ance hae bees, 
WW. ghowia hee heen down om yo green, 
and fin He on the iiyewhtve tec a 

And wow gin I were but young for t 


THE YOUNG MAN’S DREAM. 
THIS song is the composition of Balloon Tytle 


mentioned at p. 201. 


Own night I dream'd I lay most easy, 
By a murmuring river side, 
Where lovely banks were spread with daisies, 
And the streams did smoothly glide ; 
While around me. and quite over, 
Spreading branches were display’d, 
All interwoven in due order, 
Soon became a pleusant shade. 


I saw my lass come in most charming, 
With a look and air so sweet ; 
Every grace was most alurming, 
Every beauty most complete, 
Oupid with his bow attended ; 
ovely Venus too was there: 
As his bow young Cujnd beuded, 
Fur away flew caiking care, 


On a bank of roses seated, 
Churming my true-love sung ; 
While glad echo still repeated, 
And the hills and vulleys rung: 
At the last, by sleep oppress’d 
On the bunk my love did lie, 
By gone Cupld still cares<'d, 
hile the graces round did fly, 


The rose’s red, the Iily’s blossom, 
With her charms might not compare, 
To view her cheeks and heaving bosom, 
Down they dioop’d as in despair. 
On her slumber I encronching, 
Panting came to steul a kiss; 
ba iw smiled at me approaching, 
gem'd to say, ‘‘There’s nought amisa.” 


With eager wishes I drew nigher, 
This fair mayden to embrace , 

My breath grew quick, my pulse beat higheg, 
Gazing on her lovely face. 


The nymph, awaking, quickly check’d me, 
Stating up, with angry tone, 
“Thus,’ says she, ‘do you respect me? 
Leave me quick, and hence begone.” 
Cupid for me interposing, 
o my love did bow full low, 
She from him her hands unloosing, 
In contempt struck down his bow. 


Angry Cupid from her fiying, 
Ciied out, as he sought the skies, 

“ Haughty nymphs, their love denying, 
Cupid ever shall despise." 

As he spoke, old Care came wandering, 
With him stalk’d destructive Time; 

Winter froze the streams meandering, 
Nipt the roses in their prime. 


Spectres then my love surrounded, 
At their back maich’d chilling Death. 
Whilst she, frighted and confounded 
Felt their blasting, pois’nous breath : 
As her charms were swift SecaTing, 
And the furrows seized her cheek ; 
Forbear, ye fiends | I vainly crying, 
Waked in the attempt to speak, 


THE TEARS OF SCOTLAND, 
Dr BLacKLock told me that Smollett, who 


was ut the bottom a creat Jacobite, composed 





sod REMARKS ON SCOTTISH SONG. 


ounn, hapless Caledonia, mourn, 
y banish'd peace, thy laurels torn ! 

Thy eons fer valvar long renown'd 
Lie slaughter’d on their native ground : 
Thy table roofs no more 
Ihvite the stranger to the door; 
In smoky ruine sunk they Me, 
The monumunts of cruelty. 


The wretched owner sees, afar, 

His all become the prey of war ; 
Bethinks him of his babes and 

Then smites his breast, and curses 

Thy swains are famish'd on the rocks 

reon e they fed their wanton flocks ; 

Thy ravish U virgine shriek in vain , 

Thy infants perish on the plain. 


What boots it then, in every clime, 

Through the wide-spreading waste of time, 

zh martial glory, crown'd with praise, 
shone with undiminish’d biase 

Thy towering spirit now is broke, 

Thy neck is bended to the yoke 

What foreign arms oould never quell 

By civil rage and rancour fell 


The rural pipe and merry lay 

No more shall cheer the happy day. 

No social scenes of gay delight 

Beguile the dreary winter night 

No strains, but those of sorrow, flow, 
And nought be heard but sounds of woe: 
While the pale phantoms of the slain 
Glide nightly o’er the silent plain 


Oh! baneful cause—oh! fatal morn, 
Accursed to ages yet unborn ! 

The sons aguinst their father stood 
The parent shed his children’s blood ! 
Yet, when the rage of battle ceased, 
The victor’s soul was not appeased , 
The naked and forlorn must feel 
Devouring flames and murdering steel 


The pious mother, doonr’d to death 
Forsaken, wanders o’er the Leath, 

The bleak wind whistles round her head, 
Mer helpless orphans cry for bread , 

Berett of shelter, food, and friend, 

Ble views the shades of night descend , 
And otretch’d beneath the inclement skies, 
Weeps oer her tender babes, aud dies 


Whilst the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And animypair'd remembrance reigns, 
Resentment of my country’s fute 

Within my filial breast shall beat , 

And spite of her insulting toe 

My ede ses see verse shull flow 
Mourn hapless Caledonia. mourn 

Thy banish d peace thy luwels term! 


AH! THE POOR SHEPHERD'S MOURNFUL 
FATE. * 


Toxe—‘ Galashiels " 


oe oe aoe “Sour ee oO viet 
ro was the begin a song to this 
Sir which ws now lost. ay . 

e tune of Galaehvele was composed about 
the beginning of the present century by the 
Laird of Galashiels’ piper. 


Aun! the poce shepherd’s mournful fate 
When doom’d to love and languish, 





* Willam Hamilton of Bangour, an amiable and 
accomplished gentleman and one of our sweetest lyric 
poets, was the autho: of this song 


For oh! that form so heavenly fair 


Those lan eyes, $0 sweetly sm 
That artless ash and rodent aif, = 


rin eta 

e every look and every grace 
So charm whene’er I view thee, 

Till death o’ertake me in the chase, 
Still will my hopes pursue thee 

Then when my tedious hours are past, 
Be this last blessing given 

Low at thy feet to breathe my last, 
And die in aight of heaven. 


MILL, MILL, O. 


THE original, or at least a song evidently priot 
to Ramsay’s, 1s still extunt It runs than: = 


As I cam down yon waterside, 
And by yon shellin-hill, 0, 

There 1 spied a bonny bonny lass, 
And a lass that 1 loved right weel, O 


CHORUS 
The mill, mill, O, and the kill, kill, 0, 
And the coggin o’ Peggy 8 wheel, 0, 
The suck and the sieve and w’ she did leave, 
And danced the muller s reel, O 


WALY, WALY. 


Iw the west country I have heard a different 
edition of the second stanza —Instead of the 
four lmes, begmniug with, ‘‘When cockle- 
ahella,” &c., the othe: way ran thus — 


Qh wherefore need 1 busk my head, 
Oi whercfore need 1 kame my hair 

Bin my tause luve kus me forsook 
And says he'll never luve me mair 


On waly waly, up yon banl, 
And waly waly down yon /1a¢, 
And waly by yon burn side 
Where I and mg love were wont to gae 
Oh waly waly, love is bunny 
A little while when it w new, 
But when it s auld it waxeth .auld, 
And fades away like moinamng dew 


When cockle shells turn siller bells, 
And musseis giow on every tree, 
When frost and snaw shall warm us a’, 
Then shall my love prove tiue to me. 
I leant my back unto an alk, 
I thought 1¢ was a truatie tree 
But first it bew’d and svne it brake, 
And sae did my fause love to me 


Now Arther Sent shall be my bed, 
The shcets shall ne'er be Aled by me: 
Raint Anton’s well shall be my dink, 
8 nee my tiue love as forsaken me 
O Muait’mas wind whan wilt thou blaw, 
And shake the gicen leaves aff the treef 
O gentle death whan wilt thou cum, 
And tak a life that wearies me? 


'T.s not the frost that freezes fell, 
Noi blawing snaw’s inclemencie , 
Tis not sic cauld that makes me cry, 
But my love's heart giown caull to me 


REMARES. ON SCOTTISH SONG. 


; Whan An by Glasgow town, 
we Cam 

termes canny Spas 
ve Was n vely 

‘Lod ¥ mayeel in cramasle. 


But had I wist betore I kisat, 
That love had been sae ill to win, 

T had lockt my heart in a case of gowd, 
And pane it wi a alller pin. 

Oh, ch! if my young babe were born, 
And set upon the nurse’s knee, 

And I, mysel were dead and gone ; 
Fo. a maid again I'll never he. 


DUNCAN GRAY. 


Dr BLACKLOOK informed methat he had often 
heard the tradition that this air was composed 
by a carman in Glasgow. 





DUMBARTON DRUMS. 


THs is the last of the West Highland airs; 
and from it, over the whole tract of country to 
the confines of Tweed-side, there is hardly a 
tune or song that one can say has taken its 
onen from any pee or transaction in that part 
of Scotland.—The oldest Ayrshire reel is Stew- 
arton Lasses, which was made by the father of 
the present Sir Walter Montgomery Cunning- 
ham, aliae Lord Lysle; since whieh period there 
has indeed been local music in that country in 
great plenty.—Jolnnic Faa is the only old song 
which I could ever trace as belonging to the 
extensive county of Ayr. 


DumBARTON drums beat bonny, 0, 
When mer mine me of my dear Johnnie, 0, 
How happy am J 
When ny soldier is by, 
While he kisses und blesses his Annie, O, 
'Tis a soldier alone can delight me, 0, 
For his graceful looks do unite me, O ; 
While guarded in his army, 
T’ll fear no war's alarms, 
Neither danger nor death shall e’er fright me, 0. 


My love is a handsome laddie. 0, 
Genteel, but ne’er foppish nor gaudy, 0, 
Though commissions are dear, 
Yet I'l! buy him one this year 
For he shall serve no longer a cauttie, 0; 
A soldier has honour and bravery, 0, 
Tnacquainted with rogues and their knavery, 0, 
He minds no other thing, 
ut the ladies or the King, 
For every other care is but slavery, Q. 


Then I'll be the captain’s ‘ady, 0; 

Farewell all my friends and my daddy, G ; 
I'N wait no more at home, 
But I'll follow with the dram, 

And whene’er that beats I'll be ready, 0. 

Dumbarton drums sound bonny, 0O, 

They are sprightly like my dear Johnnie, 0; 
flow happy shall I be, 
When on my soldier's knee, 

And he kiases and blesses his Annie, 0! 


CAULD KAIL IN ABERDEEN. 
THis song is by the Duke of Gordon.—The 


verses are, 


Turre’s cauld kall in Aberdeen, 
And ceatocks in Strathbogie ; 
When ilka ‘ad meun hae his lass, 

Then fye gie me my cogyie. 


20g 


: ere's Johnnie Smith has gots wife, ' 
tectimps him o his coggie, 
Tf she were mine, upon my | 
I-wad douk ‘her ina boggie 


GHORUs. 
My coggle, sirs, my ooggie, sive, 
cannot want my coggie : 
I wadna gie my three-girt cap 
For e’er a quean in Bogie 


“The ‘Cauld Kail’ of his Grace of Gordon,” says 
Cunningham, ‘has long been a favourite in the north, 
and deservedly so, for it is full of life and manners. 
It is almost needless to say that kail is colewort, 
and: much used in broth; that castocks are the stalks 
of a common cabbage ; and that coggie is a wooden 
dish oe holding porridge: it is also a drinking 
vessel. 


THERE’s cavid kail in Aberdeen, 
And casiocks in Stra’bogie ; 
Gin I but hae a bonny lass, 
Ye're weloome to your corgie ; 
And ye may sit up a’ the night, 
And drink till it be braid day-light—— 
Gie me a lass baith clean and tight, 
To dance the Reel o’ Bogie. 


In cotijiona the French excel ; 
John Bull loves country-dances ; 
The Spaniards dance fandangos well ; 
Mynheer an allemande prances : 
In foursome reels the Scvts delight, 
At threesome they dance wondrous light, 
But twasome ding a’ out 0’ sight, 
Danced to the Reel o’ Bogie. 


Come, lads, and view your partners well, 
Wale each a blithusome rogie ; 

Ill tak this lassie to mysel, 
She looks sae keen and vogie! 

Now, piper lad, bang up the spring 5 
The country fashion is the thing, 

To prie their mous e’er we begin 
To dance the Reel o’ Bogie, 


Now ilka lad has got a lass, 
Save yon auld doited fogie ; 
And tu’en a fling upo’ the grass, 
As they do in Stra’bogie ; 
But a’ the lasses look sae fain, 
We canna think oursels to hain, 
For they maun hae their come-again ; 
To dunce the Reel o’ Bogie. 


Now a’ the lads hae done their beat, 
Like true men 0’ Stru’bogie ; 

We'll stop a while and tak a rest, 
And tipple out a coggie. 

Come now, my lads, and tak your glass, 
And try ilk other to surpass, 

In wishing health to every lags 
To dance the Reel o’ Bogie, 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. 
_ THE country girls in Ayrehire, instead of the 


‘“‘ She me forsook for a great duke,” 


8a 
Ys ‘¢ For Athole’s duke she me forsook ;*” 


which 1 take to be the original reading. 
This song was written by the late Dr Austin,® 


* «he doctor gave his woes an airing in san 
then married a very agreeable and beautiful " 
whom he had a numerous family. Nor did Jean Bram- 
mond, of Megginch, break ber heart when Duke 
of Athole, died : she dried her tears, and gave oe 
to Lord Adam Gordon. The song is creditable to the 
author.”"—ConnInGHsaM 





and 
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ese yet Macnastacosec telescoped 

physiolan of Hdinbangh, Hi had courted a 
whom he wae s te have been ; 

but the Duke of Athole, having segn her, be- 

ciame go miich in love with her, that he made 


of marriage, which ere of, 
rad she jilted the dector. alec 


For lack of gold she’s left me, oh! 
And of all that’s dear bereft me oh! 
For Athole s duke, she me forsook 
And to endless care has left me, ob! 
A star and garter have more art 
Than youth a true and faithful heart, 
Sor empty titles we must part, 
And for glitt’ring show she s left me, oh! 


No cruel fair shall ever move 
injured heart again to love, 
Through distant climates I must rove, 
Since Jeanie she has left me oh! 
Ye powers above I to your care 
Re my faithless lovely far, 
Your choicest blessings be he: share, 
Though she’s for ever left me, oh! 





HERE’S A HEALTH TO MY TRUE LOVE, 
&C. 


THis song 1 Dr Blacklock’s. He told me 
that tradition gives the air to our James IV. of 
Beotland. 


To me what are riches encumbe: d with care! 
To me what is pomp s insignificant glare ! 

Mo minion of fortune, no pageant of state, 
Shall ever induce me to envy his fate 


Their personal graces let fops idolise 

Whose life is but death in a splendid disguise , 
But soon the pale tyrant his 1:ght shall 1esume, 
And all their false lustre be hid in tne tomb 


Let the meteor discovery attract the fond sage, 
In fruitless researches for hfe to engage , 
Content with my portion, the rest I forego, 
Nor labour to gain disappointment and woe 


Contemptibly fond of contemptible self, 
While misers their wishes concentie in pelf, 
Let the godlike re a of impaiting be mine, 
Enjoyment reflected is pleasuie divine 


Extensive dominion and absolute power, 
May tickle ambition, perhaps for an hou , 
a aah in possession soon loses 1ts chai m4, 
e conscience remonstrates, and te ror alarms 


With vigour, oh, teach me, kind Heaven to sustain 
Those ilis which in life to be suffer d remain i 

And when 'tis allow’d me the goal to descry, 

For my species I lived, for myself let me die 


, emanated 


HEY TUTTI TAITL 


I HavE met the tradition universally over 
Seotland, and particularly about Stirling, in 
the neighbourhood of the scene, that this ar 
was Ro Bruce's march at the Battle of Ban- 
nockbnrn. 


TAK YOUR AULD CLOAK ABOUT YE 


A Part of this old song, according to the 
English set of 1t, 18 quoted in Shakespeare. 


In winter when the rain rain’d cauld, 
And frost and snaw on {lke hill, 

And Boreas, with his blasts sae bauld, 
Was thicat’n ng &’ oui kye to kill 


the famous King Crispian, the patron of 
honourable co 


ian’s day fa 
: as the 





Then Bell my wife, wha loves ua sh i 
Sho said te me right hastily, ite 
Get up, soos, save Oromie's lifa, 
your auld cloak about ye 
My Cromie is a useful cow, 
And she is come of a good xyne; 
Aft has she wet the bairns’ mon, 
And I am laith that she should tyne, 
Get up, n, it 1s fu’ time 
The sun shines in the lift sae hie; 


Sloth never made a giacious end, 
Go tak your auld cloak about ye 


My cloak was ance a good guy cloak, 
hen it was fitting fo. my wear, 
But now it’s scantly worth a gioat, 
Fo: I have woin’t this thuty year 
Let’s spend the gea) that we hive won, 
We little ken the day we UJ die, 
Then I'll be proud since I have swoin 
To have a new clouk ubout me 


In days when our King Robert rang, 
His trews they cost but halfa ciown, 
He said they wete a givat oe) dear 
And call’d the tailo: thief and loun, 
He ws the king that wore a clown, 
And thou the man of Jaigh deg ee, 
Tis pride puts a the country down, 
Sae tak thy auld clo1k about thee 


YE GODS, WAS STREPHON’S PICTURE 
BLEST? * 
Tuxe—* Fou teenth of October ” 


THE title of this an shows that 1t ery 
9 
ration of shoemakeis St Cris- 
on the 14th of October, old 
old proverb tells — 


‘ On the fourteenth of October, 
Was ne er a suton ' sober ’ 


style. 


Ye gods, was Strephon s picture blest 
With the fair heaven of Chio s brenst? 
Move softer thou fond fiutt 11ng heart, 
Oh gently throb too fierce thou art 

Tell me thou brightest of thy kind 

Fo: Strephon was whe bliss design dl? 

Fo: Strephons sake dew claiming maid, 
Didst thou prefer his wand ing shade ? 


And thou bless’d shade that sweetly art 
Lodged so near my Chloe s heat, 

For me the tender hou: :mpiove, 

And softly tell how dear I love 
Ungrateful thing ! 1t scorns to hear 

Its wretched mastei 3 aident prayer, 
Ingrossing all that beauteous heaven 
That Chloe, lavish maid has given 


I cannot blame thee were I lord 

Of all the wealth these bi casts afford , 
I’d be a miser too, nor give 

An alms to keep a god alive 

Oh! smile not thus my lovely fair, 

On these cold looks that lifeless are 
Prize him whose bosom glows with fire 
With eager love and soft desne 


‘Ns true thy charms, O powe! ful maid 
To life can bring the silent shade 

Thou canst surpass the painter 5 art, 
And rea) warmth and flames impart 
But, oh! it ne’er can love hke me, 

T evei loved, and loved but thee 

Then, charmer prev my fond 1equest 3 
Say, thou canst love and make me blest 


1 Shoemake) 


* This so g was composed by Hamilton of Bangows 
on hearing that a young lady 
his picture in her bo.om, 


beauty and rank wore 





Bo meget erent rarest petegenroeemean ee 


+ 





SINCE rete cr THAT CHARMD 


the Reapberry.” ‘The song is Dr Blacklock’s, 
As the song is a long one, we can only give the first 
last verses :— 


Sixce robb’d of all that charm’d my view, 
Of all my soul e’e: fancied fair, 
Ye amiling native scenes adieu, 
With each delightful object there! ° 
Oh! when my heart revolves the joys 
Which in your sweet recess I knew, 
The last dread shock, which life destroys, 
Is haaven compared with losing you ! 


Ah me! had Heaven and she proved kind, 
Then full of age, and free from care, 

How blest had I my life resign’d, 

* Where first I breathed this vital air : 

But since no flatt ing hope remains, 
Let me my wretched lot pursue ; 

Adieu! deat firends and native scenes ! 
To all but grief and love, adieu ! 


YOUNG DAMON, 
Toxe—‘ Highland Lamentation 


Tus air is by Oswald.* 


AMIDST a rosy bank of flowers 

Young Damon mourn’d his forlorn fate, 
In si,hs he spent his languid hours, 

And bieathed hig woes in lonely state, 
Gay joy no more shall ease his mind, 

o wanton sports can soothe his care, 

Since sweet Amanda proved unkind, 

Ani left him full of black despair 


His looks, that were as fresh as morn, 
Can now no Jonger smiles impart , 
His pensive soul on sadness borne 
Is rack’d and toin by Cupid’s dart ; 
Turn, fair Amanda, cheer your swan, 
Tnshioud him fiom this vale of woe ; 
Range every chaim to soothe the pain 
That in his toitu:ed breast doth grow. 


KIRK WAD LET ME BE, 


TRADITION in the western parts of Scotland 
tells that this old song, of which there are still 
three stanzas extant, once saved a covenanting 
clergyman out of a scrape. It was a little prior 
to ie Bevolistion —a period when being a Scots 
covenanter was gl a felon—that one of their 
clergy, who was at that very time hunted by the 
merciless soldiery, fell in by accident with a 
party of the mihtary. The soldiers were not 
exactly acquainted with the person of the rever- 
end gentleman of whom they were in search ; 
but, from suspicious circumstances, they fancied 
that they had got one of that cloth and oppro- 
brious persuasion among them in the person of 
this stranger. ‘‘ Mass John,” to extricate him- 
self, assumed a freedom of manners very unlike 
the gloomy strictness of his sect; and, among 
other convivial exhibitions, sung (and, some tra- 
ditions say, composed on the spur of the ocea- 
sion) ‘‘ Kirk wad let me be,” with such effect, 


that the soldiers swore he was a d——d honest 


fellow, and that it was impossible he could be- 


eit eajecoTeee 


* The words are by Fergusson 
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emia deeteermin oon demain oc ome oman medial: ms ninanidie dn anmeesnieemenemeelnaeeiminmmaam andl 
long to those heljish conventicles ; and so gave 


ant 


him his liberty, 
first 


ee ea 
Tre old name of this air is ‘*The Blossom o’ aeoe sal % ri 


dings in the south-west parts of 
the kingdom. A young fellow is drewed u 
like an old. ; @ pernke, commonly ° 
of carded tow, represents hoary locks; an old 
bonnet; a plaid, or surtout, bound with 
@ straw rope for a e; a pair of old shoes, 
with straw ropes twisted round his ankles, as is 
done by shepherds in snowy weather: his face 
they disguise as like wretched old age as th 
can: in this pe he is brought into the wed- 
ding house, frequently to the astonishment of 
strangers, who are not in the secret, and begins 
to sing— 

‘¢ Oh, I am a silly auld man, 

My name it is auld Glenae,” * &c. 


He is asked to drink, and by and by to 
dance, which, after some uncouth excuses, he is 
prevailed on to do, the fiddler Playing the tune, 
which here is commonly called ‘‘ Auld Glenae; 
in short, he 1s all the time so plied with liquor 
that he 18 understood to get intoxicated, and 
with all the ridiculous gesticulations of an o. 
drunken beggar, he dances and s rs until he 
falls on the floor; yet still, in all his riot, nay, 
in his rolling and tumbling on the floor, with 
some or other drunken motion of his body, he 
beats time to the music, till at last he is sup- 
posed to be carried out dead drunk. 


There are many versions of this Nithsdale song § one 
of the least objectionable 13 as follows — 


I aM a silly pulr man, 
Gaun hirplin owre a tree ; 
For counting a lass in the dark 
The kirk came haunting me 
If a’ my rags wee off, 
And nought but hale claes on, 
Oh, I could please & young lass 
As well as a richer man 


The parson he ca’d me a logue, 
The session and a’ thegither, 
The justice he cried, You dog, 
Your knavery 1'll consider 
Sae I drapt down on my knee 
And thus did humbly pray, 
Oh if ye’ll let me gae free, 
My hale confession ye’se hae. 


‘Twas late on tysday at e’en, 
When the moon was on the grass; 
Oh, just for charity's sake, 
I was kind to a beggar lass. 
She had begg’d down Annan side, 
Lochmaben and Hightae, 
But deil an awmous she got, 
Till she met wi’ auld Glenae, &c. 


JOHNNY FAA, OR THE GIPSY LADDIR. 
THE people in Ayrshire begin this song— 
“The gipsies cam to my Lord Onssilis’ yett.”— 


They have a great many more stanzas in this 
song than I ever yet saw in rae ice ty copy. 
The castle is still remaining at Maybole where 
his lordship shut up his wayward spouse, and 
kept her for life. 


¢ Glenae, on the small river Ae, in Annandale; the 

seat and designation of an ancient branch, ond the 

phe representative, of the gallant but unfortunate 
Is of Caruwath —This is the Author's note 
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‘Tus gipeles cate to our ford’s gate, 
And wow but they song aweetly , 
wae eae c 


M Taare une fair lady. 


When she came down the stale, 
deel her waite totes er : 
Aw s90n as rapt Sige her weel-fard 

They coost the glamon: o’er her 


‘s Gar tak frae me this gay mantile, 
And bring to me a plaidie, 

For if kith and kin an | a’ had sworn, 
I’lt follow the gipsy laddie, 


‘¢ ¥estieen I lay in a weel made bed, 
Aad my good lord beside me, 

This night I ll Ite in a tenant's barn, 
Whatever shall betide me 


Oh! come to your bed says Johnny Faa, 
Oh! come to yom bed my dean, 

Por I vow and swear by the hilt of my sword 
That your lord shal) nav mair come near ye. 


‘6 I'll go to bed to my Johnny Faas, 
And I lt go to bed to my dearie, 

For I vow and sweai by what pass d yestreen 
That my loid shall nae man come near me 


4¢7'll mak & hap to my Johnny Faa, 
And I ll mak a hap to my dearie, 
And he s get a the cont gaes 1ound, 
And my lord shall nae mair come near me.” 


And when our lord came hame at ¢ en, 
And spcir d for his fan lady 

The tane she cried and the other replied, 
She s awa wi the gipsy laddie 


‘‘ Gae saddle to me the black, black steed, 
Gae saddle and make him ready, 
Before that I eithe: ext or sleep 
I'll gae seek my fair lady ’ 


‘And we were fifteen well made men, 
Although we wete na bonny 

And we wele & put down for ane, 
A fair young wanton lady 


TO DAUNTON ME. 


THE two following old stanzas to thw tune 
have some met — 


fo daunton me to daunton me 

Oh ken ye what it is that lil daunton me I= 
Thee s eighty eight and eighty nine, 
Anda that I hae borne sinsyne 

There 8 cess and press,! and Preabytrie, 

I think it will do meikle for to daunton me. 


But to wanton me to wanton me, 

Oh ken ye what it 1s that wad wanton me? 
To see guid corn upon the ue 

And banishment amang the niga, 

And right restored where tight sud be, 

I think it would do meihle for to wanton me, 





ABSENCE, 
A sone m the manner of Shenstone. 
The song and arr are both by Dr Blacklock. 


The foHeswing are two stanzas of this strain, 


Yu harvests that wave in the breeze, 
Aa fares the view can extend, 

Ye mountains umbrageous with trees, 
Whose tops so majestic ascend , 

Your landscape what joy to survey, 
Wee Melissa with me to admire! 

Then the harvests would giftter how gay, 
Flow majestic the mountains aspire! 


1 Scot and lot 















Yo sephyrs that visit my falr, 
Ye strnibvame around ses thet lay, 
Does her sympathy dwell on my care, 
Does she number the hours of my stay? 
Firat peri¢h ambition and wealth, 
¥iret perish all else that 1s dear, 
Fer one sigh should escape her by stealth, 
E er my absence should cost her one tear. 


I HAD A HORSE, ANDI HAD NAE MAIR. 


Tuts story is founded on fact A John 
Hunter, ancestor of a very respectable farming 
family, who hve ina pee in the parish, 1 think, 
of Galeton, called mull, was the luckless 
hero that ‘Shad a horse and had nae mair.”— 
For some httle youthful follies he found it 
jecseery tomneke a retreat to the West High- 
lands, Ww ‘““he fee’d himself to a Highland 
lard,” for that 1s the expression of all the oral 
editions of the song Iever heard The present 
Mr Hunter, who told me the anecdote, 15 the 
gieat grandchild of our hero 


I napa horse and I had nae marr, 
I gat him frae my daddy , 

My ; wise was light and heart was sag, 
But my wit it was fu’ 1eady 

And sae I thought me on a time, 
Outwittens of mae ny 

To fce mysel to a lawland laird, 
Wha had a bonny lady 


I wiote a letter and thus began,— 
Madam be not offended 

I'm o’cr the Iui8 in love wi you, 
And care not though ye kend i¢s: 

Fo I get little flae the laid, 
And far less fiae my daddy 

And I would reef be the man 
Would stiive to please my lady.” 


She read my letter and she leugh, 
Ye needna been sae blate man; 
You might hae come to me yourscl 
And tauld me o your state man. 
You might hae come to me yoursel, 
Outwittens o ony body 
And made John Gowkston of the laird, 
And hiss d his bonny lady ' 


Then she pat siller in my purse, 
We drank wine in a coggie 

She feed a man to rub my horse, 
And wow but I was v gie! 

But I gut ne er sae sair a fleg, 
Sunce I cam frae my daddy 

The laird came rap rap to the ye®, 
When I was wi his lady 


Then she pat me below a chalr, 
And happ’d me wi’ a plaidie, 

But I was like to swarf wi' fear, 
And wishd me wi my daddy 

The laird went out, he saw nae me, 
I went when I was ready 

I promised but I ne er gaett back 
To kiss my bonny lady 


UP AND WARN 4’, WILLIE. 


Tus edition of the ong J got from Tom Weel, 
of facoticus fame, in Edin pi he The expression 
“Up and warn a’, Willie,” alludes to the Crm- 
tara, or warning of aclan to arma, Not under- 
wtanding this, the Lowlanders in the west and 
south say, “Up aud wuur them a.” &a. 








AULD BOB WORK, 
Ir is remark-woxthy that the seng of “ 
and Fairly,” in all the old editions of it, 
called ‘The Drunken Wife o’ Galloway,” which 
localises it ‘to that country. 
MITEER. 


THeRn’s Auld Rob Morris that wins in yon glen, 
He's the king o’ gude fallows, and wale ov’ auld men; 
Has fourscore o’ black sheep, and fourscore too, 
And auld Rob Morris is the man ye maun loo. 


DOUGHTER. 


Haud yeur tongue, mither, and let that abee, 
Hor his-enlii and my eild can never agree ; 
They'll neveriugree, and that will be seen, 
For he is fouxsaore, and I’m but fifteen. 


MITHER. 


Haud you tongue, doughter, and lay by your pride, 
For he’s be the bridegroom, and ye’s be the bride; 
He shall lie by your side, and kiss ye too, 
Auld Rob Morris is the man ye maun loo. 


DOUGHTER. 


Auld Rob Morris, I ken him fu’ weel, 

His back sticks out like ony peat-creel ; 

He’s out-shinn’d, in-kneed, and ringle-eed too, 
Auld Rob Morris is the man I'll ne’er loo. 


MITHER. 


Though auld Rob Morris be an elderly man, 
Yet his auld brass it will buy a new pan ; 
Then, doughter, ye shouldna be sae ill to shoo, 
For auld Rob Morris is the man ye maun loo, 


DOUGHTER. 


But auld Rob Morris I never will hae, 

Tis back is sae stiff, and his beard is grown gray ; 
I had rather die than live wi’ him a year, 

Sae mair of Rob Morris I never will hear. 


The “ Drunken wife o’ Galloway” is in another strain; 
the idea is original, and it cannot he denied that the 
author, whoever he wus, has followed up the concep- 
tion with great spirit. A few verses will prove this. 


On! what had I ado for to marry, 

My wife she drinks naething but sack and canary ; 
I to her friends complain’d right pee f 

Oh! gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly. 


Hooly and fairly ; hooly and fairly, 
Oh! gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly ! 


First she drank Crommie, and syne she drank Garle, 
Then she has drunken my bonny gray mearie, 

That carried me through the dub and the lairie, 

Oh! gin my wife wad drink hooly aud fairly ! 


The very gray mittens that ned on my han’s, 

To her ain neibour wife she has Jaid them in pawns, 
Wi’ my bane-headed staff that I lo’ed sae dearly, 
Oh! gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly! 


I never was given to wrangling nor strife, 
Nor e’er did refuse her the comforts of life ; 
Ere it come to a war, I’m aye for a pare’: 
Oh! gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly ! 


A pint wi’ her cummers I wad her allow; 
But when she sits down she fills hersell fou’ ; 
And when she is fou’ she’s unco camstrarie, 
Oh! gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly! 


An when she comes hame she lays on the lads, 
And ca’s a’ the Insses baith limmers and jads ; 
And I my ain sell an auld cuckold carile, 

Oh! gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly ! 





NANCY'S GHOST, 


THis song,is by Dr Blacklock, 
Au! hapless man, th ured vow 
me ee le baer 
m 
. Whilst thou the dying maid gould | 
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ie, emtedaemtinncines 
Thus apalte the vision, and withdrew ; 
From Baudy's-cheeke the ocimaan fledy 
Guilt and D thei azrows threw, 
And now behold the traitor ded! 


Remember, swaina, artless stral 
To plighted faith be over true; = 

And let no injured maid complain 
She finds false Sandy Hve in you! 








TUNE YOUR FIDDLES, &o. 


THIS song was composed by the Rev. John 
Skinner, nonjuror clergyman at Linshart, pear 

Peterhead. He is likewise author of ‘* Tullech- 
' gorum,” *‘ Ewie wi’ the Crooked Horn,” *‘ John 
'o’ Badenyon,” &c., and, what is of still more 
| consequence, he is one of the worthiest of man- 
kind. He is the author of an ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland. The air is by Mr Marshall, 
butler to the Duke of Gordon—the first sa 
poser of strathspeys of the age. I have been 
told by somebody, who had it of Murshall him- 
self, that he took the idea of his three most cele- 
brated p‘eces, ‘‘ The rn To of Huutley’s Reel,” 
‘‘ His Farewell,” and ‘* Miss Adnural Gordon’s 
Reel,” from the old air, ‘‘ The German Lairdie.” 


Tons your fiddles, tune them sweetly, 
Play the Marquis’ Reel discreetly ; 
Here we are a band completely 
Fitted to be jolly. 
Come, my boys, be blithe and gancie, 
Every youngster choose his lassie, 
Dance wi' life, and be not saucy, 
Shy, nor melancholy. 


Lay aside your sour grimaccs, 

Clonded brows, and druniie faces ; 

Look about and see their graces, 
How they smile delighted. 

Now’s the season to he merry, 

Hang the thoughts of Churon’s ferry , 

Time enough to turn camatary, 
When we’re old and doited, 


GIL MORICE.* 


THIS plaintive ballad ought to have been 
called Child Morice, and not Gil Morive. In 
its present dress, it has gained immortal honour 
from Mr Home’s taking from it the groundwork 
of his fine tragedy of ‘‘ Douglas.” But I am of 
opinion that the present ballad is a modern 
coniposition,—perhaps not much above the age 
of the middle of the lust century; ut least I 
should be glad to see or hear of a copy of the 

sent words prior to 1650. That it was taken 
rom an old ballad, called ‘Child Maurice,” 
now lost, I am inclined to believe; but the pre- 
sent one may be classed with ‘“‘ Hardyknute,” 
Kenneth,” ‘* Duncan, the Laird of Woodhouse- 
lee,’ Lord Lavi 3 66 Binnorie,” ‘ST he 
Death of Monteith,” and many other modern 
productions, which have been swallowed by many 
readers as ancient fragments of old poems. This 
beautiful plaintive tune was conmposed by Mr 
M'‘Gibbon, the selecter of a collection of 
tunes. 

In addition te the observations on Gil Morios, 








* Mr Pinkerton remarks that, ta mrany parts of Boot 
Jand, “Gill” at this day signifies ‘‘Olsthi,” as is the 
case in the Geelin; thus, “Gilchrist” mesma the 
“Child of Christ.”—*'Oltld” seems also to have been 


we customary 2 o @ young noblemaa, when 
nbout fifteen years of age. 


RS nn SL 
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‘We're tall as the onk on the moutit of the 

As gwift as the roe which the howad doth 

nile s of Mr M'Kensle, Pregl peed wegen hihet peccipi 

a F ,- M‘Kenzie's father showed them in via : 

MS. to Dr Blacklock as the productions of his © Asa storm in the ocean when Boreas blows, 

aon, from which the doctor rightly prognosti- | 0 Mp of the mouatgine: tremendous ap rocks, 
aes — boning Poectabla figure in the | Desh the foroe of our foes with our thundering sttdloas 


world of letters, 
This I had from Blacklock. 


Biddel 
Eat oe rece Bae 


LEADER-HAUGHS AND YARROW. 


THERE is 1n several collections the old song of 
‘**Leader-Haughs and Yarrow.” It seems te 
have been the work of one of our itinerant min-« 


tre he calls himself, at th 
tious old fellow, John Lapraik, late of D ; tea aes “ Minstrel Burn,” e conclusion bl 
near Muirkirk, which little Broperty he was 


WHEN I UPON THY BOSOM LEAN.* 
obliged to sell in consequence of some connexion WHEN Phosbus bright, the azure skies t 
as ne for ‘cma paradn concerned in that With golden rays enlight neth, a 


THIS song was the work of a very worthy face- 


He makes all Nature’s beauties rise 
villanous bubble, THz AyR Bank. He has often , 
told me that he composed this song one day Heibs trees and flowers he quickeneth ¢ 


Amongst a}) those he makes his choice, 
when his wife had been frettimg over their mus- And with delight goes thorow, 
nnes 


With radiant beams and silver streams 
Oe: Leadei-Haughs and Yairow 

Wauex I upon thy bosom lean, 

And fondly clasp thee a’ my ain, 


When Aries the day and night 
I glory in the sacred ties 


In equal length divideth, 
That made us ane wha ance were twain: Auld frosty Saturn takes his flight, 
A mutual flame inspires us baith 


Nae langer he abideth, 
The tender look the melting hiss ° Then Flo1a Queen, with mantle green, 
Even years shall ne’er destroy our love, Casts aff her former sorrow, 
But only gie us change 0’ bli 


And vows to dwell with Ceres’ sel, 
In Leade:-Haughs and Yarrow 
Hae I a wish? it’s a’ for thee , 
I ken thy wish is me to please, 


Ou: moments pass sae smooth away, 
That numbers on us look and gaze, 
Weel pleased they see our happy days, 

Nor rp sel find aught to blame ; 
And aye when weary cares arise, 
Thy bosom still shall be my hame 


I'll jay vee there and take my rest, 
And if that aught disturb my dear, 
I’ll bid her laugh her cares away, 
And beg hei not to drap a tear 
Hae la joy? it’s a her ain, 
United still her heart and mine, 
They're like the woodbine round the tree, 
That's twined till death shall them digjoin. 


a4 


Pan playing on his aiten reed 
And shepheids him attending, 
Do here resort their flocks to feed, 
The hills and haughs commending. 
. With cur and kent upon the bent, 
Sing to the sun good-moriow, 
And swea) nae helds mair plcesne yields 
Than Leadei-Haughs and Yariow 
A house there stands on Leaderside,* 
Surmounting my dcsciiving 
With rooms sae 1are and windows fair, 
Like Dedalus contriving 
Men passing by do aften cry, 
In sooth 1t hath nae marrow, 
It stands as sweet on Leadeiside, 
As Newark does on Yarrow 


A mile below wha lists to ride, 
They ’ll hea: the mavis singing, 
Into St Leonard’s banks she’ll bide, 
Sweet birks her head o’erhinging , 
The lintwhite loud and Progne proud 
With tuneful thioats and narrow, 
Into St Leonaind s banks they sing 
As sweetly as in Yarrow 


THE HIGHLAND CHARACTER ; 
OR, GARB OF OLD GAUL, 


Tyra tune was the composition of Gen. Reid, 


and called by him ‘The bland, or 42d Regi- The lapwing lilteth o er the lee, 

ments March.” The words are by Su Harry | With nimble wing she sporteth ; 

Erskine. But vows she'll flee far frae the tree 
Where Philomel resorteth 

Im the garb of old Gaul with the fire of old Rome, By bieak of day the lark can say, 

From the heath-cover d mountains of Scotia we come, I'll bid you a good-morrow, 

Where the Romans endeavour'd our country to gain; I'll stieek my wing and mounting sling 

But om ancestors fought, and they fought not in vain O’er Leader-Haughs and Yarrow. 


No effeminate customs our sinews unbrace, Park, Wanton-waws, and Wooden-cleugh, 








No luxurious tables enervate our race, East and West i 
Our loud-sounding pipe bears the true martial strain, eons g pit iS alreuoaee 
So do we the old Scottish valour retain The corn is good in Blainshes, 
~ Where aits are fine, and sold by kind, 
© This is the song ‘‘that some kind husband had That if She search all thorow 
addrest to some sweet wife,” alluded to in the ‘Epistle Mearns, Buchan, Mar, nane better are 
tod. Lapraik ” Than Leader-Haughs and Yarrow 
There was ae sang amang the rest, In Burmill Bog, and Whiteslade Bha 
Aboon them a’ it pleased me best, 5 ama 
Thos some Kind kaskend hed addrest The fearful hare she haunteth . 
To some sweet wife oveengye me 





It thrill'd the heart-strings through the breas: * Thiristane Castle, an ancient seat of the Bad 
“a’ to the life. . Lauderdale . 





seen pe Ls) nl ce AE yb Bit e 
canwds men Br . : 
ite +) RRA RS ON SCOTTISH SONG. 2t§ 
ark on onsen beainaieal Epes ' sn eiemime al 
gn Chapel woes oe { wag endl when we were tgethes 
; eh Phe me to Ki birks yon Soret rrp preter lees faa 
: legve sweet Leadet-Haughs, ‘f 


— Bier bynes ped pti leno 


: bat hounds d besies rear ? 
aD es n 
& a vee speed fering with fear, 
, ‘por her Ws ng: 
But er strep t fails at len 
feeb betiag ate ae baron, 
8 fie ec or 
And s'ghs to be in Yanow. “6% 


For Roekwood, Ringwooi, Spoty, Shag, 
aa at a ht and scent pun ae her, 
, r gins ag, 
ve ie chnnlee can rescue her. 
+ ! O'er dub and dyke, o’e: singh and syke, 
She'll rin the flelds ull thoiow, 
P Till fail’d, she f ’s in Leader-Haugha, 
i¢ And bids fareweel to Yar ow. 


¢ 
. . Sag Erslington and Cowdenknows, 
Where Homes had ance commanding ; 
An! Drygrange with the milk-white ewes, 
'Twixt Tweed and Leader standing , 
The birds that flee throw Reedpath trees, 
And Gledswood banks 11k moriow, 
May chant and sing—Sweet Leader-Haughs, 
And bonny howms of Yairow. 


But Minstrel Burn cannot assuage 
His grief while life endureth, 
To see t 1e changes of this age, 
That fleeting time procureth 
For mony a place stands in hard case, 
Where b ithe fowk kend nae sotrow, 
With Homes that dwelt on Leaders de, 
And Scots that dwelt on Yarrow. 


THIS IS NO MY AIN HOUSE. 


THE first half stanza is old, the 1est is Bam- 
mys. The old words are— 


Ox, this is no my ain house, 
My ain house my ain house ; 
This is no my ain house, 
I ken by the biggin o’t 


Bread and cheese are mg door-checks, 
My door-cheeks, my door-cheeks , 
Bread and ch-ese are my doo:-cheeks, 

And paicakes the nggin o 't. 


This is no my ain wean, 

My ain wean, my ain wean } 
This is no my ain wean, 

I ken by the greetie 0’t. 


I'll tak the curchie aff my head, 
Aff my head, aff my head, 

I'll tak the curchie aff my head, 
And row’t about the feetie o’t, 


The tune is an old Highland air, called “‘Shuan 
tryish willighan.” 
“y 


LADDIE, LIE NEAR ME. 
Tuts song is hy Dr Blacklock. 


the loud tempest shak s the earth to its centre, 
mad were the on @ journey to venture; 


pen, yore, bons prabigeg teint fl 


' in hear me ; 
, Mia tan lng winter night, laid, ar 
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He near me. 


dreary, painful : 
All the tong Winter night, iaddie, @ near me, 


| 


THE GABERLUNZIE MAN,* 


THE Gaberlunzie Man is eupposee to com- 
memorate an intrigue of James V. Mr Callander 
of Craigforth pubhshed, some years ago, an 
edition of ‘‘Christ’s Kirk on the Green,” 9nd 
the “‘Gaberlunme Man,” with notes critical and 
historical. James V. is said to have been fond 
of Gosford, in Aberlady parish ; and that it was 
suspected by his contemporaries that, in his fre- 
quent excursions to that part of the country, 
he had other purposes in view pence guaee 
and archery. Three favourite ladie - 
lands, Weir, and Oliphant (one of them resided 
at Gosford, and the others in the neighbourhood 
—were occasionally visited by their royal 

gallant admirer, which gave rise to the ape | 


satirical advice to his ajesty, m Sir Davi 
Lindsay, of the Mount, Lord Lyon.t 


Sow not yere seed on Sandilands, 
a per not yere strength in Wel» 
And ride not on yere Oliphants, 
For gawing 0’ yer gear. 


Tue pawky auld carle came o’er the lea, 

Wi.’ many good e’ens and days to me, 

Saying Guidwife, for your courtesie, 
Will ye lodge a silly poor man? 

The night was cauld, the carle was wat 

And down ayont the ingle he sat, 

My daughter’s shoulders he ’gan to clap, 
And cadgily ranted and sang 


Oh, wow! quo’ he, were I as free 

As first when I saw this countrie, 

How blithe and merry wad I be! 
And I wad never think lang 

He grew canty, and she grew fain ; 

But httle did her auld minny ken 

What thir slee twa togither were sayin’, 
When wooing they were sae thrang. 


And oh, quo’ he, an ve were as black 
As e’e the clown of my a hat, 
Tis I wad lay thee on my back, 

And awa’ wi’ me thou should gang, 
And oh, quo’ she, an I were as white 
As e’e: the snaw lay on the dike, 

I’d cleed me braw, and lady like, 

And awn’ with thee I'd gang. 


Between the twa was made a plot ; 
They raise awee before the cock, 
And willy they shot the lock, 

And fast to the bent are they gane, 
Up in the morn the auld wife raige, 
And at her leisure put on her claine ; 
Syne to the servant's bed she gaes, 

To speer for the silly poor man 


She gaed to the bed where the beggur lay, 
The strae was cauld, he was away ; 
She clapt her hand, cried, dulefu’ day! 
For some of our gear will be gane. 
Some ran to coffer, and some to kiat, 
But nought was stown that could be mist, 
She danced her lane, cried, Praise be blest ! 
I have lodged a leal poor man. 


Since naething’s awa’, as we can leain, 
The kirn’s to kirn, and milk to earn, 
Gae but the house, lass, and wauken my baira, 


emcee ese Peps amneinsssrasia eamssremscainanjenttanemaneneetiondiisiay 
| * A waillet-man, or tinker, who appears to have bees 
formerly a Jack-o es. 
¢ Sir David was Lion King-at-Arms under James ¥ 
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And did ber some quickly ven 

ane yervant gaed a the daughter lay, 

and be bey : ia 
She’s aff with the perlunzie man. 


Oh, fy! gar ride, and fy! gar rin, 

And ye find these traitors again ; 

For she’s be burnt, and he’s be slain, 
The wearifu’ Gaberlunzie man 

Some rade upo’ horse, some ran a-foot, 

The wife was wud, and out o’ her wit, 

She could na gang, nor yet could she sit, 
But aye did curse and did ban. 


Meantime far hind out o’er the lea 
Fu’ snug in a glen where nane could see, 
The twa, with kindly sport and glee, 
Cut frac a new cheese a whang. 
The priving was good, it pleased them batth ; 
To lo'e for aye he gae her his aith: 
Quo’ she, to leave thee I will be laith, 
My winsome Gaberlunzie man. 


Oh, kenn’d my minnie I were wi’ you, 
Til-fardly wad she crook her mou, 
Bic a poor man she'd never trow, 

After the Gaberlungle man 
My dear, quo’ he, ye’re yet o’er young, 
ae hae nae learned the beggar’s tongue, 

follow me frae town to town, 
And carry the Gaberlunzie on 


Wr’ cauk and keel I’ll win your bread, 
And spindles and whories for them wha need, 
Whuilk is a gentle trade indeed, 
To carry the Gaberlunzie on 
J’ll Low my leg, and crook my knee, 
And draw a black clout o’er my ee; 
A cripple, or blind, they will ca’ me, 
While we shall be merry and sing 


oo SPATE 


THE BLACK EAGLE. 


TuIs song is by Dr Fordyce, whose merits as 
® prose writer ere well known. 


Harx ! paneet eagle lonely wails, 
His faithful bosom grief assails , 

Last night I heard him in my dream, 
When death and woe were all the theme, 
Like that poor bird I make my moan, 

I Ace for dearest Delia gonc; 

With him to gloomy 1ochs I fly, 

He mourns for love, and so do I. 


*Twas mighty love that tamed his breast, 
’Tis tender grief that breaks his rest, 
He droops his wings, he hangs his head, 
Since she he fondly loved was dead. 
With Delia’s breath my joy expired, 
’Twas Delia’s smiles my fancy fired ; 
Like that poor bird, I pine, and prove 
Nought can supply the place of love. 


Dark as his feathers was the fate 

That robb'd him of his darling mate ; 
Dimm’'d is the lustre of his eye, 

That wont to gaze the sun-bright sky. 
To him is now for ever lost 

The heart-felt bliss he once could boast; 
Thy sorrows, hapless bird, display 

An image of my soul’s dismay. 


PRR cee 


JOHNNIE COPE, 


THis satirical song was composed to com- 


Does sent a challenge frae 

Oharile, meet me, an ge daur, 

And I'll learn you the art of evar, 
If you ’limedt sae {! the morming, 


CHORUS. 


Hey, Johnnie C are yo waking pot! 
Or Ae your aruine abeatine " 
Tf ye were waking I would walt 

0 gang to the coals i’ the moraing. 


When Charlie look’d the letter upon, 

He drew his sword the scabbard from, 

Come follow me, my merry, merry men, 
To meet Johnnie Cope i’ the morning, 


Now, Johnnie Cope, be as good’s your word, 

And try our fate wi’ fire and sx ord, 

And dinna tak wing like a frighten’d hird, 
That's chased frae its nest the morning. 


When Johnnie Cope he heard of this, 
He thought it wadna be amiss 
To hae a horse in readiness 

To flee awa’ i’ the morning 


Fy, Johnnie, now get up and 1in, 
The Highland bagpipes make a din, 
It’s best to sleep in @ hale skin, 

. For ‘twill be a bluidy morning. 


Yon’s no the tuck o’ England’s drum, 

But it’s the war-pipes’ deadly strum ; 

And poues the claymore and the gun— 
It wul be a bluidy morning 


When Johnnie Cope to Dunbar came, 
They apelr’d at him, “Where’s a’ your men ?™ 
“The deil confound me gin I ken, 

For I left them w’ Y the morning” 


Now, Johnnie, trouth ye was na blate, 
To come w1’ the news o’ your ain defeat, 
And leave your men in sic a strait, 

Sue early ! the morning. 


Ah! faith, quo’ Johnnie, I got a fleg, 

With their claymores and preaes : 

If I face them again, deil break my leg, 
Eae I wish you a good moining. 


Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye waking yet? 
Or are your drums a-beatung yet? 
If re were waking I would wait 

0 gang to the coals i’ the morning. 


CEASE, OEASE, MY DEAR FRIEND, TO 


EXPLORE. 


THE song is by Dr Blacklock; I believe, but 
I am not quite certain, that the air is his too. 


CEASE, cease, my dear friend to explore 
Fyrom whence and how piercing my smart ; 
Let the charms of the nymph I adore 
Excuse and interpret my heart 
Then how much I admire ye shall oe 
When like me ye are taught to admire, 
And imagine how boundless my love, 
When you number the charms that inspire, 


Than sunshine more dear to my sight, 
To my life more essential than aur, 
To my soul she is perfect delight, 
To my sense all that’s pleasing and fair, 
oe lg who her beauty behold, 
ith ¢ 






ransport applaud every cl 
And swear that the Freast must be col , 
Which a beam so intense cannot warm. 


Does my boldness offend my dear f 
4 dness | eciots aan et. 


Is my og 
Are my visits teo vent) a? 
Or ay Sbaverte ex Uiey Pincet 


memorate General Cope’s defeat at Prestonpans 
in 1745, when he marched against the Clans. | 

Phe aix was the tune of an old song, of which 
I have heard aome verses, but now only remem- 
ber the title, which was, 


“Will ve ao te the coals in the mo: ning?” 


4 
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h f was too 
‘ioe nanea 


es apiee ft hav: rest, 
5 0 es 
And tllsoee imposed omy pain, 
Strephon, how vain thy desire 
atmbers and music how vatn, 
While merit and fortune conspire 
Phe smiles of the nymph to obtain. 
Yet cease to upbraid the soft choice, 
Though it ne'er should determine for thee; 
Tf my heart in her joy may rejoice, 
Unhappy thou never canst be. 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


THIS air waa formerly called ‘The Bridegroom , 
Greete when the Sun Gangs Down.” The words , 
are by Lady Ann Lindsay, of the Balcarras 


y: 
WHEN ane sheep are in the fauld, and a’ the kye at 


e 

And a’ the weary warld to sleep are gane : 

The waes of my heart fa’ in showers frae my ee, 
When my guidman sleeps sound by me. 


Zoung Jamis lo'ed me weel, and he sought me for his 
ride. 

But savin a crown he had naething else beside ; 
To make that crown a pound, my Jamie gaed to sea, 
And the crown and the pound were bath for me. 


He hadna been gane a yeur and a day, 

When my father brak his arm, and my Jamie at the sea, 
My mither she fell sick, and our cow was stown away 3 
And auld Robin Gray came a courting to me, 


My father couldna work, and my mither couldna spin, 
I toil’d day and night, but their bread I couldna win; | 
Auld Rob maintain’d them baith, and wi’ tears in his ee, 
Baid, “Jenny, for ther sakes, oh, marry me.” 


My heart it said nae, for I look’d for Jamic back, 

But the wind it blew high, and the ship it was a wrack3 
The ship it was a wrack, why didna Jenny die, 

And why do I live to say, Wae’s me? 


My father argued salr, though my mither didna speak, 
She lookit in my face till my heart was lke to break ; 
Bae they gled him my hand, though my heart was in 


the sea, 
And auld Robin Gray is a guid man to me. 


I hadna Leea a wife a week but only four, 

When, s.tting sae mournfully at the door, 

I saw my Jamie's wraith, for I eouldna think it he, 
Till he said, ‘‘I’m come back for to marry thee.” 


Oh, sair did we greet, and mickle did we say, 

We took but ac kiss and we tore ourselves away; 
I wish I were dead! but I’m no like to die, 

And why do T live to say, Wae'’s me! 


I gang like a ghaist, and I carena to s 
I aareua think on Jamie, for that mabe sin; 
But I’ll do my best a guid wife to be, 

For auld Robin Gray is kind unto me. 


DONALD AND FLORA.* 


Tus is one of those fine Gaelic tunes preserved 
from time immemorial in the Hebrides ; they 





* “This fine ballad,” says Cunningham, “is the com 
rpg bf Hector Macneil, Baq., author of the cele 


poem, ‘Will and Jean,’ awd other popular 
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seem to be the groundwork of many of our finest 
Scots pastoral tunes. The words of this song 
were written to commemorate the unfortunate 
trpedition of General Burgoyne in Amerioa, in 


Wuen merry hearts were gay, 
Careless of aught but play, ? 
Poor Flora slipt away, 

Sad’ning to Mora ;* ’ 
Loose flow'd her coul black hair, 
Quick heaved her bosom bure, 
As thus to the troubled an 

She vented her sorrow .~— 





“Loud howls the dorthern blast, 

Bleak is the dreary waste , 

Huste thee, O Donaid, haste, 
Haste to thy Flora! 

Twice twelve long months are o’er, 

Since, on a foreign shore, 

You promised to fight no more, 
But meet me in Mora. 


‘¢¢ Where now is Donald dear?’ 
Maids cry with taunting sneer; 
‘Say 18 he still sincere 
To his loved Flora?’ 
Parents upbraid my moan, 
Each heart 1s turned to stone; 
Ah! Flora, thou ‘rt now alone, 
Friendless in Mona! 


“Come, then. oh come away! 

Donald, no longer stay ;— 

Where can my rover stray 
From his loved Flora? 

Ah! sure he ne’er can he 

False to 218 vows and me— 

Oh, Heaven! isn t yonder he 
Bounding o’er Moia?”’ 


‘Never, ah! wretched fair ! 
: (cae the sad messenger, ) 

ever shall Donald mair 
Meet his loved Flora ! 

Cold, cold beyond the main, 

Donald, thy love, hes slain. 

He sent me to + oothe thy pain, 
Weeping in Mora. 


_~ 


“Well fought our gallant men, 
Headed by brave Burgoyne, 
Our heroes were thrice led on 
To British glory. 
But, ah! though our foes did flee, 
Sad was the loss to thee, 
While every fresh victory 
Drown'd us in soniow. 


“ ‘Here, take this trusty blade, 
Donald expiring said ) 
ive it to yon dear maid, 
Weeping in Mora. 
Tell her, O Allan! tell, 
Donald thus bravely fell, 
And that in his last farewell 
He thought on his Flora.’” 


Mute stood the trembling fair, 

Speechless with wild despair, 
hen, roagar her bosom bare, 

Bigh'’d out, ‘Poor Flora!" 

O Donald! oh, well a day! 

Was all the fond heart eid say ; 

At nao the sound died away 
Feebly, in Mora. 





works. Hector Macneil was looked up to as Scotland's 
hope in song when Burns died ; his poems flew over 
the north like wildfire, and half a dozen editions were , 
bought up in a year. The Donald of the song was 
Captain Stewart, who fell at the battle of Saratoga, end 
Flora was a young lady of Athole, to whom he was be 
trothed.” 

* A small valley in Athole, so named by the twe 
lovers. 








THE CAPTIVE RIDBAND. 
Tum air is called “Robie donna Gorach.” 


Daar Myra, the ve ribband’s mine, 
"Twas all my faithful love could gain ; 
And would you ask me to resign 

The sole reward that crowns my pain? 


bid the hero who has ran 
hrough fields of death to gather fame, 
Go bid him lay his laurels down, 
And all his well-earn’d praise disclaim. 


The ribband shall its freedom lose, 
Lose ail the bliss it had with you, 

And share the fate I would impose 
On thee, wert thou my captive too 


Tt shall upon my bosom live, 
Or clasp me in a close embrace ; 
And at its fortune if you grieve, 
Retrieve its doom and take its place 


THE BRIDAL O’T. 


THis song is the work of a Mr Alexander 
Rosa, late schoolmaster at Lochlee, and author 
of a beautiful Scots poem called ‘‘The Fortunate 
Shepherdess.” 


Tuer say that Jockey ’ll speed well o't, 
They say that Jockey 'll speed weel 0’, 
For he grows brawer Ilka day— 
I hope we'll hue a bridal o’t: 
For yesternight, nae farder gane, 
The backhouse at the side wa’ 0’, 
He there wi’ Meg was mirden seen— 
I hope we’ll hae a bridal o’t. 


An we bad bu’ a bridal o’t, 
An we had but a bridal 0’f, 
We'd leave the rest unto guid luck, 
._ Although there should betide ill o’t ; 
For bridal days are merry tim 
And young folks like the comin’ 0’t, 
And scribbiers they bang up thir rhymes, 
And pipers hae the bumming 0’t. 


. The lasses like & bridal o't, 
The lasses like a bridal o't, 
Their braws maun be in rank aud file, 
Although that they should guide ill o’t: 
The bottom o’ the kist is then 
Turn’d up unto the inmost o’t, 
The end that held the kecks sae clean, 
Is now become the teemest o’t. 


The bangster at the threshing 0’t, 
The bangster at the threshing 0’, 
Afore it comes is fidgin fain, 
And ilka day’s a clashing o’t; 
He’ll sell his jerkin for a groat, 
His Huder for anither 0't, 
And eer he want to clear his shot, 
His sark'll pay the tithero’t,  ° 


The pipers and the fAdiers o’t, 
The pipers and the fiddlers o’t, 
Can smell e bridal unco far, 
And like to be the meadlers 0’t; 
Fan * thick and threefold they convene, 
Tik ane envies the tither 0’t, 
And wishes nane but him alane 
May ever see anither o’t. 


Fan they hae done wi’ eating o’t, 
Fan they hae done wi’ eating 0’t, 
Vor dancing they gre to the green, 
And aiblins to the beating o't; 
He dances best that dances fast, 
And sy oie ilke reesing 0 't, 
And cla ‘hands frae hough to hough, 
And about the feesings o ’t. 


* Fan, when—the dialect of Angus, 
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TODLEN HAME. 


Tats is perhaps the first bottle song that 
was sacred: The suthor's cans is" 


Wuex I've a saxpence under my 
ip In hs it In iis oan: by; 
tayew m poor they bid me gae 
0 verty parts good company. 
Ms fodiens hame, todlen heme 
Coudna my love come todlen hame? 


Fair fa’ the geodwife, and send her good 
She gies us white bannocks to drink her ale, 
Chip if her tippeny chance to be sma’, 
e’ll tak a good scour 0’t, and ca't awa’. 
Todlen hame, todlen hame, 
As round as a neep come todlen hame. 












My kimmer and I lay down to sleep, 
And twa pint-stoups at our bed-feet ; 
And aye when we waken’d, we drank them dry, 
What think ye of my wee kimmer and I? 
Todlen but, and todjen ben, 
Sae round as my love comes todlen hame. 









Leese me on liquor, my todlen dow, 

Ye’re aye sae good humour’d when weeting yout 
mou; 

When sober sae sour, ye’ll fight wi’ a flee, 

That ’tis a blithe sight to the bairns and me, 
When todien hame, todlen hame, 
‘When round as a neep ye come todlen hame. 









Chop 


THE SHEPHERD'S PREFERENCE. 


Tuts song is Dr Blacklock’s,—I don’t know 
how it came by the name; but the oldest appel- 
lation of the air was, ‘Whistle and I ll come to 


you, my lad. 
It has little affinity to the tune commonly 
known by that name, 


In May, when the daisies a pear on the green, 

And flowers in the field and the forest are seen ; 
Where lilies bloom’d bonny, and hawthorns up sprang, 
A pensive young shepherd oft whistled and sung 

But neither the shades nor the sweets of the flowers, 
Nor the blackbirds that warbled in blossoming bowers, 
Could brighten his eye or his ear entertain, 

For love was his pleasure, and love was his pain 


The shepherd thus sung, while his flocks all around 
Drew nearer and nearer, and sigh’d to the sound ; 
Around, as in chains, lay the beasts of the wood, 
With pity disarm’d and with music subdued, 

Young Jessy is f ir as the spring’s early flower, 

And Mary sings sweet as the bird in her bower; 

But Peggy is fairer and sweeter than they, 

With looks like the morning, with smiles like the day 





JOHN O’ BADENYON. 


THIS excellent song is the composition of my 
worthy friend, old Skinner, at Linshart, 


Wuen first I cam to be a man 
Of twenty years or 60, 
I thought myself a handsome youth, 
And fain the world would know ; 
In best attire I stept abroad, 
With spirits brisk and gay, 
And here and there, and everywhere, 
Was like @ morn in pf 
No care had I, nor fear of want, 
But rambled up and down, 
And for a beau I might have pase’d 
ln country of in town ; , 
I still was pleased where'er I weal, 
© Stated ey otve und pheuaed wail 
amy pipe an a 
Wi’ Jehn 0° Badenyen 


REWARKS ON SCOTTISH SONG | at9 


‘Row te the days of youthtl prime, * 

ah phat es 

Wer dora, sey, gives one an alr, 
And even the mind ; 

Qu Phillis, fair above the rest, 

ee pacing any ce ay hae 
er plercin 5 y 
Ant she ecarns my choice 

Fo id then, with hearty prayer, 
TI offer'd many a vow, 


And danced, and sang, and sigh’d, and swore, 


As other lovers do 

But, when at last I breathed my flame, 
T foun i he: cold as stone, 

3 left the jilt and tuned my pipe 
To John o’ Badenyon 


When love had thus my heart beguiled 
With foolish hopes and vain , 
pad 6 prone port I steer’'d my course, 
nd laugh’d at lover s pain , 
A triend I got by lucky chance, 


He heard and spurn’d my moan, 
I hied me home, and pleased myself, 
With John o Badenyon 


I thought I should be wiser next, 
And would a patriot tuin, 

Began to dote on Johnny Wilkes, 

nd cry up Paison Horne 

Thelr manly spuit I admued, 
And praised then noble zeal, 

Who had with flaming tongue and pen 
Maintain d the publ c weal, 

But e1¢ & month o1 two had past, 
I found myself betray’d 

'Twas oan pa ty after all, 
Foi all the sti they made, 

At last I saw these factious knaves 
Tnsult the very thione 

I cursed them a, and tuned my pipe 
To Johno Badcnyon 


And now ye youngsteis everywh 
Who want to make a chow a 

Take heed 1n time, nor vainly hope, 
For happiness below 

What you may fancy pleasute here 
Is but an empty name, 

For girls and friends and books, and so, 
You'll fin | them all the same 

Then be advised and warning take 
From such a man as ntfe, 

I’m neither Pope noi Caidiual 
No one of high degree 

‘You'll find displeasuie everywhere ; 
Then do as I have done 

E’en tune your pipe und please yourself 
With John o Budenyon 


A WAUKRIFE MINNIE * 


he 





But I foor wp the glon at c’en 
To tee my lassie; 

And jang before the gray marn cam 
Bhe wasna half sae sancie, 


Oh, weary fa’ the waukrife cock, 
And the foumart lay his crawin! 

He wauken'd the auld wife frae her sleey 
A wee blink or the dawin 


An ungry wife I wat she raise, 
And o'er the bed she brought her, 
And wi’ a mickle hazel 1ung ‘ 
She made her a weel-pay’d dochter, 


Oh fare thee weel, my bonny lass! 
Oh fare thee weel, my hinnie! 

Thou art a gay and a bonny lass, 
But thou Rast a waukrife minnie 


The editor thinks 1t respectful to the poet 
preserve the verses he thus recovered. —R. B 


TULLOCHGORUM. 


THIS FIRST of SONGS 1s the masterpiece of my 
old frend SKINNER. He was passing the day, 
at the town of Cullen, I think 1¢ was the should 
have said El/on]in a fmend’s house, whose name 
was Montgomery. Mrs Montgomery observing, en 
passant, that the beautiful reel of Zullochgorum 
wanted words, she begged them of Mi Skinner, 
who gratified her wishes, and the wishes of 
every lover of Scotch song, in this most excel- 
lent ballad 

These particulars I had from the author’s soy, 
Bishop Skinner, at Aberdeen 


Come gie’s a sang, Montgomery cued, 
And lay your disputes ali aside , 
What signtfies’t for folks to chide 
For what was done before them ? 
Let Whig and Tory all agi ee, 
Whig and Tory, Whig and Tory, 
Whig and Tory all agiee 
To drop thei: Whig mig mo).um., 
Let Whig and Tory all agiee 
To spend the mght in mirth and glee, 
And cheerful sing alang wi me 
The Reel o Tullochgorum 


Oh, Tullochgorum's at dehght, 
It gars us a’ in ane unite 
And ony sumph that keeps up spite, 
In conscience I abho: him 
For blithe and cheene we'll be a, 
Blithe and cheerie, bhthe and cheegla 
Blithe and cheerie we ‘Il be a 
And mak a happy quonum 
For blithe and cheerie we'll be a’, 
As lang as we hae breath to diaw, 
And dance, til] we be I1ke to fa’, 
The Reel o’ Tullochgo: um 


What needs there be sae great a fiawe 
Wy?’ dringing dull Italian lays? 
I wadna gie our ain Strathspeys 

For half a hunder score o’ ‘em, 
They ’1¢ dowf and dowie at the best, 


Twas something like divine, 
An honest friend’s a precious gift, 
And such a gift was mine 
And now, whateve: might betide, 
A happy man was I 
In any strait I knew to whom 
T freely might apply 
A strait soon came, my friend I tried ; 
I PIOKED up this old and tune from a 


gountry girl in Nithsdale.—I never met with it ' 
glee where in Scotland :— 


‘Wane are you gaun, my bonny lass? 
Whare are you gaun, my hinnie? 
She answer'd me right saucilfe— 
An errand for my minnie 


Oh, whare live ye, my bonny lass? 
Oh, whare live ye, my hinnie f— 
By yon burn-aide, gin ye maun ken, 

In a wee house wi? my minnie 


* A watchful mother, 


SALA Si RANE AD A NEL ELER ATID DEEL DLE DEN EDO IDLE EAL EEDA IS LCL NED ALES SELDEN ATE AEA SETTLES OTC SONNE 


Dowf and dowie dowf and dowie, 
Dowf and dowie at the best, 

Wi’ a’ thei: varionum , 
ae dowf and dowie at the best, 
Their allegros and a’ the rest , 

They canna please a Scottish taste 

Compared wi’ Tullochgo: um 


Let waildly worms their minds oppre@y 
Wi’ fears o’ want and double cess, 
And sullen sots themsels distress 
Wi keeping up decorum: 
Bhall we sae sour and sulky sit 
Sour and eulky, sour and sulky, 
Sour and sulky shall we sit, 
Like old phitosophorum ? 





REMARKS ON SCOFPTESE SONG. 


Shall we sas seur and su’ 
Wi’ neither sense, 10: ind age wit, 
Nor ever try to shake a fit 

To the Reel o’ Tallochgoram f 


May choloest blessings e’er attend 
h honest, open-hearted friend, 
And calm and quiet be his end, 
And all that’s good watch o er him 
May E eas and plenty be his lot 
eace and plenty, peace and plenty, 
Pence and plenty be hie lot, 
And dainties a great store o” 'em 3 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Unstain’d by any vicious spot, 
And may he never want a groat, 
That s fond o’ Tullochgorum ? 


But for the sullen frampish fool 
That loves to be oppression s tool, 
May envy gnaw his rotten soul 
And discontent devour him! 
May dool and soirow be his chance, 
Dool and sou0ow dool and so.row, 
Dool and so1iow be his chance 
And nane say Wae’s me for him! 
May dool and sorrow be his chance, 
Wi’ a’ the ills that come frae France, 
Whae’er he be that winna dance 
The Reel o Tullochgoium ! 


AULD LANG SYNE, 





Canld ser hunger never deng tren, 
Wind na rain could tever wrang heey 
Anceé she lay an onk, and lunges, 

Out anenth a wreath o snaw?t 
Whan ither ewles lap the dyke, 
And ate the kail for a’ the tyke, 
My ewie never 4 the like, 

But tyc’d about the barnvard war j 
My ewe never play'd the like, 

But tyo’d about the barnyan wal, 


A better nor a thriftier beast 
Nae honest man could weel hae wist, 
Puir silly thing, she never mist 

To hae ilk year a lamb or twa, 
The first she had I gae to Jock, 
To be to him a kind of stock, 
And now the laddie has a flock 

Of mair nor thirty head to cat, 
And now the laddie has a flouk 

Of maiz than thirty head to cat. 


The neist I gae to Jean and now 

The bairn s sae braw has fauld sxe fa, 

That lads sae thick come here to woo, 
They ’1e fuin to sleep on hay or straw 

T lookit aye at even’ for her, 

Fo: fear the foumart might devour her, 

Or some mischanter had come oer her, 
Gin the beastie bade awa’ 

Or some mischanter had come o'er her, 
Gin the beastie bade awn’ 


Yet last ouk, fo: a’ my keeping 
oe can speak it without weeping f) 
villain cam when I was sleeping, 
And sta’ my ewie hoin and a’ 5 
I sought hei sair upo the morn 


RAMSAY here, as 13 usual with him, has taken 
the idea of the song, aud the first line, from the 
=) fragment, which may be seen 1n the Museum, 
vol, v 


And down éneath a buss o thoin, 
I got my ewie $ crookit horn 

But ah my ewle was aw’! 
I got my ewie 8 ciookit t orn 


SHOULD auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never thought upon 

The flames of love extinguish’d, 
And freely past and gone? 

Is thy kind 1 €art now grown so cold, 
Tn that loving breast of thine 

That thou canst never once 1eflec$ 
On auld lang syne? 


Tf e’er I have a house my dear, 
That truly 1s call d mine 


But ah, my ewie was awa’ 


Oh! gin T had the loun that did ig 
Swoin [ have as weel as said it 
Though « the warld shoul | forbid i, 
I wad gic his neck a tha 
I neve met wi’ sic a turn 
As this sin eve: I was born, 
My ewe wi the ciookit hon 
Pan silly ewle stown iva’! 
My ewie wi the ciookit hon 
Puir silly ewle stown an@ 


And can afford but country cheer, 
O1 ought that s good the:ein 
Though thou wert rebel to the king, ————— 

And beat with wind and 1ain, 
Asse thyself of welcome love, 
For auld lang syne 


HUGHIE GRAHAM, 


THERE ate several editions of this ballad — 

eee This here inserted 1s from oral tradrtion in A 
shire, where, when I was a boy, it was a populaz 
song —It orginally had a simple old tune. which 


THE EWIE WI THE CROOKED HORN, , ! bAve forgotten 
ANOTHER excellent song of old Skinner's. Ovr Toids are to the mountuins gane, 


Ox, were I able to rehearse 
My ewie 8 praise in Vy verse, 
I’d sound 1t out as loud and fierce 
As ever piper’s drone could blaw 
The ewie wi’ the crookit horn 
Weel deserved baith gaise anil coim} 
Bic a ewie ne’er was born 
Hereabout, nor far awa’, 
Sic a ewie ne e: was born 
Hereabout, nor far awa’ 


T never needed tar nor keil 
To mark her upo’ hip o1 heel, 
Hererookit horn did just as weel 

Fo ken her by amo’ them a’3 
ul bevea aye her ain 'eg iets” 

ul Ke a er &in jog tro 

Baith to the fauld and to the ont 

Was never sweir to lead nor ca’, 
Baith to the fauld and to the cot 

Wee never swe: 9 lead nor ca’ 


A hunting o the fallow dee, 
And they have guppet Hughie Graham, 
For stealing o the bishop 5 mare 


And they hae tied him hand and foot 
And led him up through Stirling toun, 

The lads and lassies met him theie, 

. Omed, Heghie Graham, thou art a loow 


Oh lowse my right hand free he says, 
And put my braid swoud in the sama, 
He a no in Stirling toun this day 
Daw tell the tale to Hughia 


Up then bespake the brave 
As he sat by the bishop’s knee, 
Five huadred. white stots Il: gie you, 
Tf ye’ll let Hughie Graham gee free. 
Oh, haud your to the bishop says, 
And wi’ your pleading let me 
For though ten Grahams were in his coat, 
Hughie Gratam this dav shall die 





Mase a Ge no Eee: 
iz yor gis beri ba ned Ag ba 


Oh, hand your tongue now, lady fair, 
And wi your pleading let {t be ; i 

Although ten Grahams were in his coat, 
It’s for my honour he maun die. 


eed ‘ve taen him to the gallows knowe, 
e looked to the gallows tree, 
Yet never colour left his cheek, 

Nor ever did he blink his ee. 


At length he lookad round about, 

To see whatever he could spy: 

And there he saw his anid father, 
And he was weeping bitterly. 


haud your tongue, my father dear, 
d wi! your weeping let it be; 
Thy weeping’s sairer on my heart 
a’ that they can dio to me. 


‘ - ~~ es 
wee ee Ea 


t 
And ye may gie my brother John 
My sword that’s bent in the middle clear ; 
And let him come at twelve o'clock, 
And see me pay the b'shop’s mare. 


And ye may gie my brother James 

My sword that’s bent in the middle brown, 
And bid him come at four o'clock, 

And see his brother Hugh cut down. 


Remember me to Maggy my wife, 
The neist time ye gang o’er the moor } 
Tell her she staw the bishop’s mare, 
Tell her she was the bishop’s whore. 


And ye may tell my kith and kin 
T never did disgrace their blood ; 
And when they meet the bishop’s cloak 
To mak it shorter by the hood. 





A SOUTHLAND JENNY. 


THis is a popular Ayrshire song, though the 
notes were never taken down before. It, as well 
as many of the ballad tunes in this collection, 
was written from Mrs Burus’s voice. 


The following verse of this strain will suffice :-— 


A Sournianp Jenny that was right bonny, 

She had for a suitor a Nolan’ Johnnie; 

But he was siccan a bashfw’ wooer 

That he could scarcely spernk unto her. 

But blinks o’ her beauty and hopes o’ her siller, 
Forced him at last to tell his mind till ’er ; 

ae dear, quo’ he, we'll nae longer tarry, 

Gin ye cap love me, let’s o’er the muir and marry; 


MY TOOHER’S THE JEWEL. 


Tris tune is claimed by Nathaniel Gow. I+ 
is notoriously taken from ‘‘ The Muckin’ 0’ 
Geordie’s Byre.” It is also to be found, long 

ior to Nathaniel Gow's era, in Aird’s ‘‘Selec- 

on of Airs and Marches,” the first edition, 
aor the name of ‘‘The Highway to Edin- 


hemmnntaionésccaeeericel 


THEN, GUIDWIFE, COUNT THE LAWIN’. 


Tas chorus of this is t of an old 
danse whisk Lecllast- 


Evgeny day a Baha tells me 

That ale and dy will ruin me; 

But if gaid Hquor be my dead, 

This shall be written on my head—~ 
Oh, guidwife, count the lawin’. 


coon enna Weel 





REMARKS GM SCOTTISH SONG: 





THE SOGBR LADDHL 
Tar first verse of this in old; the rest is 

Ramsay. The tune seems to ba the seme wi 

a slow air called “Jacky Hume’s Lament,” oz 

‘“‘The Hollin Buss,” or “Ken ye what Meg o 

the Mill has gotten !” 


My soger laddie is over the sea, 

And he'll bring gold and silver to me 

And when he comes hame he will make me his lady; 
My blessings gang wi’ him, my soger laddie. 


My doughty laddie is handsome and brave, 
And can as a sodger and lover behave ; 

He’s true to his country, to love he is steady—~ 
There’s few to conspare wi’ my soger laddie. 


Oh, shield him, ye angels; frae death in alarnws,. 

Return him with laurels to my longing arms, 

Syne frae all my care Modis pleasantly free me, 
hen back to my wishes my soger ye gie nie, 


Oh, soon ney his honours bloom fair on his brow, 
As quickly they must, if he get but his due 

For in noble actions his courage is ready, 

Which makes me delight in ny soger ladd.e 


WHERE WAD BONNY ANNIE LIB? 
THE old name of this tune is,— 
Whare’ll our guidman lie? 


A silly old stanza of it runs thus— 


On, whare’ll our guidman lie, 
Guidman lie, guidman lie, 

Oh, whare’ll our guidman lie, 
Till he shute o'er the simmer ? 


Up amang the hen-bawks, 
The hen-bawks, the hen-bawks 
Up amang the hen-bawks, 
Among the rotten timmer, 


Ramsgay’s song 1» as follows — 


On, where wad bonny Annie lie? 
Alane nae mair ye manna lie ; 
Wad ye a guidman try, 

Is that the thing ye 're lacking? 
Oh, can a lass sre young as I 
Venture on the bridal tye ? 

Syne down wi’ a guidman lie? 
I’m fley’d he’d keep me waukin. 


Never judge until ye try; 
Mak me your guidman, I 
Shanna hinder you to lie 
And sleep till ye be w eary. 
What if I should wauking lie, 
When the ho-boys are gaun by, 
Will ye tent me when I cry, 
My dear, I’un faint and eerie? 


Tn my hosom thou shalt He, g 
When thou waukrife art, or dry, 
Healthy cordial standing by 
Shall presently revive thee. 
To your will I then comply ; 
Join us, priest, and let me try, 
How I'l wi’ a guidman lie, 
Wha can a cordial gie me. 


GALLOWAY TAM. 


T AVR seen an interlude (acted on a wedding) ! 
to this tune, called ‘The Wooing of the Maiden. 
These entertainments are now much worn out ip 





REMARES SONG, 
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"The 


tielloway Tam cam here to woo, 

weg better hae gien him the bawsent cow, 
For eur inss Beas may curse and ban 

The wanton wit o Galloway Tam. 

A cannie tongue and a giance fu’ gleg, 

A buirdly back and a lordly leg 

A heart ilke « fox and a look like a lamb-- 
Oh, these are the marks 0’ Galloway Tam. 


Oh, Galloway Tam came here to shear, 

We'd better hae gien him the guid gray meare, 

He kiss’d the gudewife and he dang’d the guidman, 
And these are the tricks o’ Galloway Tam 

He owed the kirk a twaimonth's score, 

And he doff'd his bonnet at the door, 

The loon cried out wha sung the P sac pem 

‘‘ There’s room on the stool for Galloway Tam !” 


Ye lasses o’ Galloway, frank and fair, 

Tak tent o’ yer hearts and something mair, 
And bar your doors your windows steek, 

Vor he comes stealing like night and sleep: 
Oh, nought frae Tam but wae ye'll win 
He'll sing ye dumb and he'll dance ve blin’ ; 
And aff you: balance he’ll cowp ye then— 
Tak tent o’ the deil and Galloway Tam 


‘¢ Sir,” quoth Mess John, “the wanton dell 
Has put his birn ’boon gospel kiel 

And bound yere cloots in his black ban’ .” 
“ For mercy loos ’t!” quo’ Galloway Tam 
“In our kuk-fauld we maun ye bar, 

And smeai your fleece wi’ covenant tar, 
And pettle ye up a dainty lamb,”— 

«“ Among the yowes,” quo’ Galloway Tam 


Eased of a twalmonth’s craceless deeds, 

He gayle doff'd his sackloth weeds 

And ’mang the maidens he laughing cam’— 
‘‘Tak tent o’ your hearts,” quo’ Galloway Tam, 
A cannie tongue and a glance fu’ gleg, 

A bu ey back and a lordly le 

A heart like a fox, and a look like a lamb— 
Oh, these are the marks o’ Galloway Tam 





AS I CAM DOWN BY YON CASTLE Wa’, 
THIS 1s @ very popular Ayrshire song 


As I cam down by yon castle wa’, 
And in by yon garden green, 

Oh there I spied a bonny bonny las, 
But the flower-borders were us between 


A bonny bonny lassie she was, 
As evel mine eyes did see, 
Oh, five hundred paw would I give 
or to have such a pretty bride as thee 


To have such a pretty biide as me 
Young man ye are sairly mista’en , 

Though ye were king o' fair Scotland, 
I wad disdain to be your queen 


Talk not so very high, bonny lass, 
Oh, talk not so very, very high , 
The man at the fair, that wad sell, 
He maun learn at the man that wad buy. 


I trust to climb a far higher tree, 
And herry a far richer nest 

Tak this advice o’ me, bonny 
Humility wad set thee best 


LORD RONALD, MY SON, 
Tum air, a very favourite one in A 
Is evidently the original of Lochaber, ee 
manner most of our finest more modern air 


at’ 


Sari bed cht eis, ee sty wit, | 
die wun bu rtd Ue te 


a 


it 
i 


O'ER THE MOOR AMANG THE HEATHER. | 


Tus song is the composition of Jean Glover, 

a girl who was not only a whore but also a thief, 
and in one or other character has visited 
of the correction houses 1n the West. She was 
bern, I believe, m Kilmarnock,—I took the 
down from her singing, as she was st 
thiough the country with a sleight-of- 
blackguard. 

Comtn’ through the craige o Kyle, 

Amang the bonny blooming heather, 

There I met a bonny lassie, 

Keeping a’ her yowes thegither 


O’er the moor among the heather, 
O’er the moor amang the leather, 
There I met a honny lassie, 
Keeping a’ her yowes thegither 


Saye I, my dearie, where is thy hame, 
In mooi or dale, pray tell me whether? 
She says, I tent the fleeev flochs 

That feed amang the blooming heather. 


We laid us down upon a bank, 

Sae warm and sunny was the weather, 
She left her flocks at large to rove 
Amang the bonny blooming heather 


While thus we lay she sang a sang, 
Till echo 1ang a mile and fai ther, 
And aye the burden 0’ the sang 

Was o'er the moor amang the heather 


She charm’d my heat and aye sinsyne, 
IT couldna think on ony ither, 

By sea and sky she shall be mine! 

The bonny lass amang the heathes. 


TO THE ROSEBUD. 


Tuts song 1s the composition of one Joh 
a joiner in the neighbourhood of Belfast. 
tune 1s by Oswald, altered, evidently, 
** Jookie’s Gray Bieeks,” 


the | 
from 


ALL hail to thee, thou bawmy bud, 
Thou chaiming child o’ simmet, hail, 
Tik fragrant thorn and lofty wood 
Does nod thy welcome to the vale 


See on thy lovely faulded f 

Glad Phoebus smiles wi’ cheeting eye, 
While on thy head the dewy moin 
Has shed the tears o’ silent joy 


The tuneful tifbes fiae yonder Lower 

Wi’ sangs of joy thy presence hail, 

Then haste, thou ban my, fragrant flowe?, 
And gie thy bosom to the gale 


And see the fair, industrious bee, 
With airy wheel and soothing hum, 
Files ceaseless round thy paient tree, 
While gentle breezes, trembling, come 


If ruthless Liza pass this way, 

She'll pu’ thee frae thy thorny stem , 
A while thou'lt grace her virgin bronaé, 
But soon thou’lt fade, my bonny gow 


fe Be ey 7 " } y 









manors 


sol ane A 
atk aggre the tral sratitsted Senor two are to be found ip 
p Mcoms, xias | te nls wt anit 


Herd’s collection, but the original consists 
of five or six stanzas; and were theie deliacy 





isa h equal to their wet and humour, they would 
We erect r cht melden wy, pei in any collection. The first stanza is as 
e the 6 rose, Sane 
In time shall withe: and decay be 


Being pursued by the dragoons, 
Within my bed he was laid down ; 
Sa And weel I wat he was worth his room, 
For he was my dainty Davie 


THE TEARS I SHED MUST EVER FALL Ramsay's song, “Lucky Nansy,” though he 
Tara song of genius was com by a Miss calls it an old song with additions, seems to be 


Cranstoun.” It wanted four Hnes to make all ll his own, except the chorus: 
| the stanzas suit the music, which I added, and * San ave tellumeen 
uu tears I shed must ever fall, wid springs Wad Ging the new, 
i I weep not fur an absent awa, But ye wad never trow me 
or time can past de reca 
And pai ted lovers eet again | Which I should conze *ture to be part of a song, 


I weep not for the silent dead, 
. epee igre arc bese inne rabapaty AN ‘ 
those they loved their steps shall tread, 
“and death shall jon, to wert ae moie The following is tro varsion of ‘‘Lucky Nansy” by 
Ramsay of which the poet speahs — 


prior to the affair of Wilhamson 


Though boundless oceans roll between, 


If ceitain that his heart 1s neat, Waite fe, s, in soft Italian verse, 
A conscious tians} ort glads the scene, Ik fair ane’s een and hieast rehearse, 
Soft is the sigh, and sweet the teat While sangs abound, and sense is scarce, 
K’en when by death’s cold hand 1emoved, These lines I have indited 
We mourn the tenant of the tomb, But neither daits nor arrows here, 
To think that even in death he loved, Venus nor Cupid shall appeal, 
Can chee1 the terrors of the gloom And yet with these fine sounds I swear, 


The maidens ale delighted 
But bitter bitter is the tear 


Of hei who slighted love bewails , I was gh telling you 
No hopes her gloomy prospect cheer, Uucky Nansy, lucky N insy, 

No pleasing melancholy hails Auld springs wad ding the new, 
Heis are the panzs of wounded pride, But ye wad neve) ti ow me 

Of blasted hope and withe d Joy 
The piop she lean’d on pierced he: side, Nor snaw with crimson will I mix, 

The flame sh> fcd burns to destroy To spread upon my lassie s cheehs, 

And syne th’ unmcaning nime prefix, 

In vain does memoiy 1enew Miuanda Chloe Phillis 

The scenes once tinged in transpoit’s dye ; T’ll tetch nae simile from Jove 
The sad 1eveise soon meets the view, My h ight of ecstasy to piove 

And turns the thought to agony Nor sighinu, thus present my love 
Ei ee Saab bade ea cure With 10se8 eke and lilies 

e pangs to every feeling due, 

Ungenei ous pout thy boast how poor Twas eye telling yout eo 

To steal a heart, and break it too! But stay—I had amaust forgot 
No cold app oach no alter'd mien My mistress, and my sang to boot, 

Just what would male susp cion start , And that’s an unco faut I wot 
No pause the d re extremes between, — But, Nansy, 'tis nae matter 

e made me blest, and broke my heart! Ye see I chink my verse wi’ zhyme, 
Hope from its only anchon torn, And, ken ye, that atones the ci me, 
eglected and neglecting a‘) Forbye, how sweet my numbers chime, 

Friendless forsaken and forlorn, And slide away like wate ! 


The teats I shed must ever fall I was aye telling you, &c 


Now ken, my revetend sonsy fair, 
ees Thy :unkied chechs and Ivart haji, 
Ty haff-shut een and hodling ah, 
re a’ my passion s fuel 
Nae skyiing gowk my dear, can see, 





DAINTY DAVIE. Or love o* grace o1 heaven thee , 
Tus song, tradition says, and the compcsition sr Ie perry end be he ‘uel oe 
itaelf confirms it, was composed on the Rev. | 
David Wilhamson’s begetting the daughter of , Leeze me on thy snawy pow, 
Tady Cherrytrees with child, while a party of eee, ane atkcorioe 
dragoons were searching her house to apprehend Aud, Naney, nb will 7 Rabel 
~~ for beng an adherent to the meee league 
and covenan € pious woman put a Troth I ha th to 
& nightcap on him, and had laid him a-bed Which rey anther bard wad to. 
her own daughter, and passed him to the Hear, then, my charitable vow, 
Dear, venerable Nansy 
* Bhe was the sister of George Cranstoun, one of the But if the warld my passion wrang, ‘ 
senators of the College of Justice in Scotland, and be- And say ye only live in sang, 
came the second wife of the celebrated Professo: Du- | Ken, I despise a slandering tongue, 
eu thom she outlived for many years, having ' And sing to please my fancy. 
; ia Faly 1838, at the age of sev enty-one. | Leese me on thy, éc. 





we s@EMARKS OM SCOTTISH 


be hobbit, w iene 
BOB & DUNBLANE. ar it ‘1 ein pebtih, we wt ene set 


eaten Panett this song, | I insert this song to introdues the fo spent 
mig i on tha, spot from | aneedote, which I have heard wal get 
my old hostess in the pr: invechars, feree..! cated :—In the of the day of 

<+~1 of Daublane, (Sheri “Buir,) when oP Bae 
was.ovetr, a Scots officer ‘9 army oe 
served to his Grace that Be was the rebels 
would give out, to the wold that they had gotten 






Laastz, lend me your braw hemp heckle, 
And I'll lend you my thripplin-kame ; 

My heokle is broken, it canna be gotten, 
And we'll gae dance the bol o’ Dunblane. 


Nuding te th e reak weeks relared pe ee 
Twa te the wood, to the wood, to the wood, alia 6 alla 
en cacd witha oda than cata tas | i bo ne weel bobbite we'll bob {4 again” ve 
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Tx letters of Roper Burws, extending as they do over the greater portion of his life, 
and written under the influence of the varying feelings of the moment, are most valw 
able in leading us to form a true estimate of the man. Much there undoubtedly is in 
them which is stilted and unreal ; but against this there is much that illustrates his 
genius, his sturdy independence, his strong common sense, and vivid Ladd ai of 
men and things. From the very first he seems to have had a strong sense of his exe 
traordinary endowments ; and as his friends about him endorsed his own opinion, and 
the circle of his admirers extended, we see from his letters how much his humble 
sition and the obscurity of his life chafed his spirit,—we see how, when he had 
come the most famous man in his country-side, and when his wonderful talents 
were beginning to attract the attention of the great world of which he knew so little, 
his own irregularities seemed to preclude the hope that ever he would be able to take 
advantage of his great gifts, or the recognition which awaited them,—we see how, in 
the full triumph of his Edinburgh success, with all that was greatest and best in his 
country doing him honour, his hopes rose high ;—we follow him throughout his wan- 
derings in his dearly-loved native land, perhaps the happiest period of his life, and 
throughout the too brief days of his success, when a life of independence seemed to be 
before him—alas ! never to be realised ; and almost the last letter he ever wrote leaves 
him dying broken in heart and broken in his fortunes, begging from a relation a tem 
pound note to save him from the ee horrors of a jail. During his lifetime, 
and at his death, his character was fiercely assailed. More than sixty years afterwards, 
at the time of the Centenary celebrations in honour of his memory, much was said 
and written by certain of his countrymen as to the grossness of his hfe. We may, 
we think, venture to state here, that to the more charitable among his count 
men, the wholesale condemnation of Burns as a libertine and blasphemer in certain 
quarters, gave rise to much surprise and astonishment. It seems to us that in the 
1 and correspondence of Burns, we have the most remarkable instance in modern 
imes, of a man of genius laying bare his whole heart and mind to his countrymen. 
Had he lived in some large city, where the private doings of even a celebrated man 
escape general notice, the occasion for ailuding to the dark side of his hfe would never 
have occurred to him, and possibly there would have been fewer slips from the path 
ef rectitude to chronicle, for there was much in Burns’s temperament which led him 
to defy his censora, and seems almost to have led him into sin in sheer contempt of 
ty censors, who were so much his inferiors in intellectual endowments. To those who 
| w anything of the lives of literary men of our own day, where all is so fair outside, 
| there will be no difficulty in finding parallels,—with this much in favour of the post, 
| that we know from his poems and correspondence, that under all his seeming contempt 
| forthe proprieties, shame aud contrition were gnawing at his vita's ; and while pres- 
byteries, kirk-seasions, and the “unco guid’? who were busy with his doings, were 
being made the victims of his wild and daring humour, he was suffering through his 
own accusing conscience the punishment which awaits every true and honest man, 
who, knowing what is right, is tempted of the devil and his own evil passions, and is 
worsted in the conftict. The man who reads attentively kis poems and correspondance, 
end. all that has been written and said of him by his centemporaries, must be of a 
ity which will find iteelf sadly out of place in a sinful world, even at the oh 
ony, if he can find it in his heart to judge him by the common standards, His letters, 
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while they add to our high estimate of the genius and ability of the poet, show we 
that he was the peifrore tena and intimate friend of, the men and women 
of talent and position in his own district, where his frailties were known to all,—and 
this before he was known beyond his own locality, and was as re unstamped by 
the approval of a general or metropolitan audience. This alone should convince the 
most censorious, that he was something higher and better than the dissolute and 
reckless man of genius many wish to consider him, Let us hear no mory accusations 
against him, wid no more apologies for him, Let us think of him with deep sympat 
‘or his errors and misfortunes ; let us think of the manliness and uprightness whi 
never failed him throughout many worldly cares and trials; and let us be proud of 
him, for in his works we have the highest manifestation of true “poetis genius” our 
sountry has yst kiown 

We quote the criticisms of several of the more eminent of his countrymen as to the 
value of his correspondence :— 

Professor Wilson says, “ The letters of Burns are raid to be too elaborate, the ex- 
pression more studied and aitificial than belongs to that species of composition. Now 
the truth is, Burns never considered letter wiiting ‘a species of composition,’ subject 
to certain rules of taste and criticism. That had never occurred to him, and so much 
the better. But hundreds, even of his most familiar letters, are perfectly artless, 
though still most eloquent, compositions. Simple we may not call them, so rich are 
they in fancy, so overflowing in feeling, and dashed off every other paragraph with the 
easy boldness of a oo master conscious of his strength, even at times when, of ail 
things in the world, he was least solicitous about display: while some there are so 
solemn, so sacred, so religious, that he who can read them with an unstirred heart can 
have no trust, no hope, in the immortality of the soul.” 

Lockhart observes, “From the time that Burns settled himself in Dumfriesshire, he 
appears to have conducted with much care the extensive corres} ondence in which his 
celebrity had engaged him ; it is, however, very necessary in judging of these lettera, 
and drawing inferences from their language as to the real sentiments and opinions of 
the writer, to take into consideration the rank and character of the persons to whom 
they were severally addressed, and the measure of intimacy which really subsisted 
between them and the poet. In his letters, as in his conversation, Burns, in spite of 
all his pride, did something to accommodate himself to his ieeay : and he who did 
write the series of letters addressed to Mrs Dunlop, Dr Moore, Mr Dugald Stewart, 
Miss Chalmers, and others, eminently distinguished as these are by purity and noble- 
ness of feeling, and perfect propriety of language, presents himself, in other effusions 
of the same class, in colours which it would be rash to call his own. That he should 
have condescended to any such compliance must be regretted ; but, in most cases, it 
would probably be quite unjust to push our censure further than this.” 

Professor Walker says, “The prose writings of Burns consist almost solely of his 
correspondence, and are therefore to be considered as presenting no sufficient criterion 
of his powers. Epistolary effusions, being a sort of written conversation, aogier ag 
in many of the advantages and defects of discourse. They materially vary, both in 
subject and manner, with the character of the person addressed, to which the mind of 
their author for the moment assumes an affinity. To equals they are familiar and 
negligent, and to superiors they can scarcely avoid that transition to careful effort and 
studied correctness, which the behaviour of the writer would undergo, when entering 
the presence of those to whom his talents were his only introduction. Burns, from 
the lowness of his origin, found himself inferior in rank to all his correspondents, 
except his father and brother ; and, although the superiority of his genius should have 
done more than correct this disparity of conditien, yet between pretensions so incom- 
mensurable it is difficult to produce a perfect equality. Burns evidently labours to 
reason himself into a feeling of its completeness, but the very frequency of his efforts 
betrays his dissatisfaction with their success, and he may therefore be considered as 
writing under the influence of a desire to create or to preserve the admiration of hia 
ee In this object he must certainly have succeeded ; for, if his letters 
are deficient in some of the charms of epistolary writing, the deficiency is supplied by 
others. If they occasionally fail in colloquial ease and simplicity, they abound in 
genius, in richness of sentiment, and strength of expression. The taste of alee 
according to the judgment of Professor Stewart, was not sufficiently correct and refin 
to relish-chaste and artless prose, but was captivated by writers who labour their 
periods into a pointed and antithetical brilliancy. What he preferred he would natu- 
rally be ambitious to imitate; and though he might have chosen better models, yet 
those which were h's choice he has imitated with success. Even in poetry, if we may 
judge from his few attempts in English heroic measure, he was as far from attaining, 
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aad perhaps from args, to attain, the €owing sweetness of Goldsmith, as he is ir 
his letters from aiming at the graceful ease of Addison, or the severe simplicity of 
Swift. Burns in his prose seems never to have forgot that he was a poet; but 
ain his style may be taxed with occasional luxuriance, and with the admission of 
crowded and even of compounded epithets, few will deny that genius is displayed in their 
invention and application, as few will sag that there is eloquence in the harangue of 
an Indian sachem, although it be not in the shape to which we are accustomed, nor 
pruned of its flowers by the critical exactness of a British orator. 

“It is to be observed, however, that Burns could diversify his style with great 
sddress to suit the taste of hig various correspondents : and that when he occasionally 
swells it into declamation, or stiffens it into pedantry, it is for the amusement of sn 
individual whom he knew it would amuse, and should not be mistaken for the style 
which he thought most proper for the public. The letter to his father, for whom he 

a deep veneration, and of whose applause he was no doubt desirous, is written 
with care, but with no exuberance. It is grave, pious, and gloomy, like the mind of 
the person who was to receive it. In his correspondence with Dr Blair, Mr Stewart, 
Mr Graham, and Mr Erskine, his style has a respectful propriety and a regulated vigour, 
which show a just conception of what became himself jaa suited his relation with the 
persons whom he addressed. He writes to Mr Nichol in a vein of strong and ironical 
extravagance, which was congenial to the manner, and adapted to the taste, of his 
friend. To his female correspondents, without excepting the venerable Mrs Dunlop, 
he is lively, and sometimes romantic ; and a skilful critic may perceive his pen under 
the influence of that tenderness for the feminine character which has been already 
noticed. In short, through the whole collection, we see various shades of gravity and 
care, or of sportive pomp and intentional affectation, according to the familiamty which 
subsisted between the writer and the person for whose exclusive perusal he wrote : 
and before we estimate the merit of any single letter, we should know the character of 
both correspondents, and the measure of their intimacy. These remarks are eer 
by the objections of a distinguished critic to a letter which was communicated to Mr 
Cromek, without its address, by the author of this critique, and which occurs in the 
*Reliques of Burns,’ The censure would perhaps have been softened, had the critic 
been aware that the timidity which he blames was no serious attempt at fine writing, 
but merely a playful effusion in mock-heroic, to divert a friend whom he had formerly 
succeeded in Riverine with similar sallies. Burns was sometimes happy in short com- 
pop perth addresses, of which a specimen is subjoined. It is inscribed on the blank- 
eaf of a book presented to Mrs Graham of Fintray, from which 1t was copied, by that 
lady’s permission :—= 





‘TO MRS GRAHAM OF FINTRAY. 


‘It is probable, Madam, that this page may be read when the hand that now writes 
it shall be mouldering in the dust: may it then bear witness that I present you these 
volumes as a tribute of gratitude, on my part ardent and sincere, as your and Mr 
Graham’s goodness to me has been generous and noble! May every child of yours, 
in the hour of need, find such a friend as I shall teach every child of mine that their 
father found in you. 

‘Ropert Buans.’ 


“The letters of Burns may on the whole be regarded as a valuable offering to the 
public. They are curious, as evidences of his genius, and interesting, as keys to his 
character ; and they can scarcely fail to command the admiration of all who do not 
measure their pretensions by an unfair standard.” 

“ The prose works of Burns,” says Jeffrey, “consist almost entirely of his letters. The 
bear, as well as his poetry, the seal and impress of his genius: but they contain muc 
more bad taste, and are written with far more apparent labour. His poetry was almost 
all written primarily from feeling, and only secondarily from ambition. His letters 
seem to have been nearly all composed as exercises, and for display. There are few of 
them written with simplicity or plainness: and, though natural enough as to the 
sentiment, they pra songrved very strained and elaborate in the expression. A very 
great propo on of them, too, relate neither to facts nor feelings pecul‘arly connected 
with the author or his correspondent, but are made up of general declamation, moral 
reflections, ani vague discussions—all evidently composed for the sake of effect.” 

ers of the present day will more pipsieat endorse the opinion of Cunningham, 
who says, “In the critic’s almost wholesale condemnation of the prose of Burns, the 
world bas net concurred : he sins somewhat, indeed, in the spirit of Jeffrey’s deacrip- 
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tion, but his errors are neither so seriows aor eo frequent es has been averred. In 
th, his _ partakes largely of the character af his poetry: there is the same 
earnest vebemence of ge: the same y quiokness of perception: the same 
mixture of the solemn with the sarcastic the humorous with the tender ; and 
the presence everywhere of that ardent and penetrating spirit whic. sheds aud 
communicates importance to all it touches. He is occasionally d, it is true ; 
neither is he so simple and unaffected in prose as he is in verse: but this is more the 


fault of his education than of his taste. His daily language was the dialect of hie 
native land ; and in that he expressed himself with almost miraculous clearness and 
precision : the language of his verse corresponds with that of his conversation « but the 
etiquette of his day required his letters to be in English ; and in that, to him, almoat 
foreign tongue, he now and then moved with little ease or grace. Yet though a 
peasant, and labouring to express himself in a language alien to his lips, his letters 
yield not in interest to those of the ripest scholars of the age. He wants the colloquial 


ease of Cowper, but he is less minute and tedious: he lacks the withoring ghee 
Byron, but he has more humour, and infinitely less of that ‘pribble prabble’ whi 
deforms the noble lord’s correspondence and memoranda.” 


No. L 


TO WILLIAM BURNESS.* 


Invinr, Dee. 37, 1761 

Honovren Sirn,—I have purposely delayed 
writing, in the hope that I should have the plea- 
sure of seeing you on new-year’s day; but work 
comes so hard upon us that I do not choose to be 
absent on that account, as well as for some other 
little reasons which I shall tell you at meeting. 
My health is nearly the saine as when you were 
here, only my sleep is a little sounder, and on 
the whole J am rather better than otherwise, 
though I mend ty very slow degrees. The 
weakness of my nerves has so debilitated my 
mind that I dare neither review past wants, 
nor look forward into futurity ; for the least 
anxiety or perturbation in my breast produces 
most unhappy effects on my whole frame.— 
Sometimes, indeed, when for an hour or two 
my spirits are alightened, I glimmer a hittle 
into futurity , but my principal, and indeed my 
only pleasurable, employment, is looking back- 
wards and forwards in a moral and religious 
way; I am quite transported at the thought 
that ere long, perhaps very soon, I shall bid an 
eternal adieu to all the pains, and uneasiness, 
and disquietudes of this weary life; for I as- 
sure you I am heartily tired of it; and, if I do 
not very much deceive myself, I could con- 
tentedly and gladly resign it. 


**The soul, uneasy, and confined at home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come,” 


It is for this reason I am more pleased with the 
15th, 16th, and 17th verses of the 7th chapter 
of Revelations than with any ten times as 


* “One of the most striking letters in the Collec- 
tion,” (Cromek’s Reliques of Burns,) says Jeffrey, 
‘¢and to us one of the most interesting, is the earliest 
of the whole series, beng addressed to his father in 
1781, six or seven years before his name had been 
heard out of his own family. The suthor was then a 
common flax-dresser, and his father a Yr peasant, 
yet there pe snr trait 7 vulgarity, eit " in i and 
@r expression; but, on the contrary, a dign 
Jevation of sentiment which must have been cone 
aor a6 & good omen in a youth of much higher 
co on." 


many verses in the whole Bible, and would not 
exchange the noble enthusiasm with which 
they inspire me, for all that this world has to 
offer. As for this world, I despair of ever 
making a figure in it. I am not tormed for 
the bustle of the busy, nor the flutter of the 
gay. Ishall never again be capable of enter- 
ing into such scenea. Indeed, I am altogether 
unconcerned at the thoughts of this life. I 
foresee that poverty and obscurity ean | 
await me, and I am in some measure prepared, 
and daily preparing, to meet them. I have 
but just time and paper to return you my 
grateful thanks for the lessons of virtue and 
piety you have given me, which were too much 
neglected at the time of giving them, but which 
I hope have been remembered ere it is yet too 
late. Present my dutiful respects to my 
mother, and my compliments to Mr and Mrs 
Muir; and with wishing you a merly new-year’s 
day, I shall conclude.—I am, honoured sir, 
your dutiful son, 
Ropest Burwess.t 


P.S.—My meal is nearly out, but I am going 
to borrow till I get more. 


No. II. 


TO MR JOHN MURDOCH, 
SCHOOLMASTER, 
STAPLES INN BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


LOCHLEA, Jan, 15, 1788. 

Drak Sin,—As I have an opportunity of 
sending you a letter without putting you to 
that expense which any production of mine 
would but ill repay, I embrace it with pleasure, 
to tell you that I have not forgotten, nor ever 
will forget, the many obligations I He under to] 
your kindness and friendship. 

I do not doubt, sir, but you will wish to 


¢ At this time Burns was working as a hevkler. (« 
dresser of flax.) <A few days, after the workshop was 
burnt to the ground, and he had to begin the worl? 
anew. 
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tnow what has been the result of all the pains 
of au indulgent father, and a masterly teacher; 
and I wiah I could gratify your curiosity with 
such a recital as you would be pleased with; 
but that is what I am afraid will not be the 
case. I have, indeed, kept pretty clear of vi- 
cious habits; and, in this respect, I hope my 
conduct will not disgrace the education I have 
gotten; but asa man of the world I am most 
miserably deficient. One would have thought 
that, bred as I have been, under a father who 
has figured pretty well as un homme des af: 
foires, I might have been what the world calls 
a pushing, active fellow; but to tell you the 
truth, sir, there is hardly anything more my 





and unknown, stalking up and down faira and 
markets, when I happen to be in them, reading’ 
& page or two of mankind, and “catching the 
manners living as they rise,’ whilet the men 
of business jostle me on every side, as an idle 
encumbrance in their way. But I daresa 
I have by this time tired your patience; so 
shall conclude with begging you to give Mrs 
Murdoch—not my compliments, for that is a 
Mere commonplace story, but my Lshbkange 
kindest wishes for her welfare; and aecept 
the same for yourself, from, dear sir, yours, 


B.t 


+ John Murdoch kept the school of Leochlea, and 


. was for a time the teacher of Robert Burns and his 
reverse, I seem to be one sent into the world brother Gilbert. He appears to have been a man of 


to see and observe ; and I very easily compound | parts and 2 willing teacher of clever and promising 
oes La knave ee ist ae of ny ee | pupils Ho removell to London, pened nee of - 
if there be anything original about him, whi tame of his former pupil with much surprise. He 
shove nie hina ‘nature in a diferent light | im uendon, in Aye BO He publated several ol 
from anything I have seen before, In short, | English to several eminent personages, Talleyrand 
the joy of my heart.is to ‘‘study men, their | among the number. He said of Burns and his brother 
manners, and their ways,” and for this darling marisa tmacinkticg cao tom bel =e erage 
subject I cheerfully sacrifice every other con- | Robert. 1 attempted to teach them a little church 
sideration. I am quite indolent about those 

great concerns that set the bustling, busy sons 

of care agog; and if I have to answer for the 
present hour, I am very easy with regard to any- 
thing further. Even the last, woret shift of the 
unfortunate and the wretched * does not much 
terrify me; I know that even then my talent 
for what country-folks call ‘a sensible crack,” 
when once it is sanctified by a hoary head, 
would procure me so much esteem that even 
then I would learn to be happy. However, 
I am under no apprehensions about that; for 
though indolent, yet so far as an extremely de- 
licate constitution permits, I am not lazy; and 
in many things, especially in tavern matters, I 
am a strict economist,—not, indeed, for the sake 
of the money, but one of the principal parts 
in my composition is a kind of pride of sto- 
mach; and I scorn to fear the face of any man 
living : above everything, I abhor as hell the 
idea of sneaking into a corner to avoid a dun— 





—— 


music ; here they were left far behind by all the rest of 
the school. Robert’s ear, in particular, was remarkably 
dull, and his voice untunable; his countenauce was 
generally grave, and expressive ofa serious, contem- 
plative, and thoughtful mind. Gilbert’s face said, 
‘Mirth with thee I mean to live;’ and mig if eed 
person who kuew the two boys had been asked wh 

of them was most likely to court the Muses, he would 
surcly never have guessed that Robert had a propensity 
of that kind,” 


The following is Mr Murdoch's reply to the letter of 


Burns :— 
Lonpoy, Oct. 20, 1787. 
My pear Sin,—As my friend Mr Brown is going 
from this place to your neighbourhood, I embrace the o 
portunity of telling you that Iam yet alive, tolerably weil, 
and always in expectation of being better. By the much- 
valued letters before me, I see that it was my duty to 
have given this intelligence about three years and nine 
months ago; and have nothing to allege as an excuse 
but that we poor, busy, bustling bodies in London are 
80 much taken up with the various andi in which 
we are here engaged, that we seldom think of any 
person, creature, place, or thing, that 18 absent, But 
this is not altogether the case with me; for I often 
‘ fe , . think of you, and Hornie, and Russell, and an un- 
ossibly some pitiful, sardid wretch, who in my | fathomed depth, and lowan brunstane, all in the same 
eart 1 despixe and detest. “Tis this, and this | minute, Oe tees “ bend bagi Sas nabpose) bat 
i considerable dis ‘ , hoy 
alone, that endears economy to me. In the | the pleasing thought that you and I shall meet some 
matter of books, indeed, I am very profuse. | time or other, either in Scotland or England. If ever 
My favourite authors are of the sentimental | you come gene rile ai spareomeigiie tern 
: : +. | your poems relished by the Caledonians iu 
kind, such as Shenstone, particularly | his | jii'as much as they can be by those of Edinburgh, We 
Elegies; Thomsen ; Man of Feeling,”—a | frequently repeat some of j our verses in our Caledonian 
book I prize next to the Bible; “ Man of the | Society ; and you may believe a ies bee _ 
%? } ing 86 ; vain that ave had some share in cultivating & 
World ; ; 5 prise aed is ee tern tal genius. Iwas not absolutely certain that you were the 
Journey; Macpherson & LAN, LC. ;—tNeRE | author till a few days ago, when I made a visit to Mra 
are the glorious models after which J endeavour | Hill, Dr M‘Comb's eldest daughter, who Miles town, 
to form my conduct; and ‘tis incongruous, and who told me that she was informed 0 a letter 
‘tis absurd, to suppose that the man whose from her sister in Edinburgh, with whom you been 
‘ ‘ . , in company when in that capital. 
mind glows with sentiments lighted up at | Pray let me know if you have any intention of visit- 
their sacred flame—the man whose heart dis- | ing this lags overerown metropolis It would afford 
tends with benevolence to all the human race— | Meer for no laige poem. Here you would have an 
ee ‘tuni f indulgi i th 
he “who can soar above this little scene of | PEONUntty of indulging your views in the study of 
things” — can descend to mind the paltry 
concerns about which the terre-filial race fret, 
and fume, and vex themselves! Oh, how the 
age triumph swells my heart! I forget 


mankind, perhaps to a greater degree than in any city 
upon the face of the globe; for the inhabitants of 
t I am a poor, insignificant devil, unnoticed 


London, as you know, are a collection of all nations, 
kindreds, and tongues, who make it, as it were, the 
centre of their commerce. 

Present my respectful compliments to Mra Burness, 
to my dear friend Gilbert, and a)l the rest of her amiable 
children, May the Father of the universe bless you 
all with those principles and dispositions that the 
best of parents took such uncommon pains to insti} 








San 


* The last shift alluded to here must be the condition 
of an itinerant beggar.—Ourrix. 






No. ITI. 


TO MR JAMES BURNESS, WRITER, 
MONTROSE * 


Locuuea, June 21, 1788. 

Dear Smm,—My father received your favour 
of the 10th current, and as he has been for 
some months very poorly in health, and is in 
his own opinion (and, indeed, in almost every- 
body’s else) in a dying condition, he has only, 
with great difficulty, written a few farewell 
lines to each of his brothers-in-law. For this 
melanchuly reason, I now hold the pen for 
him to thank you for your kind letter, and 
to assure you, sir, that it shall not be my 
fault if my father’s correspondence in the 
north die with him. My brother writes to 
John Caird, and to him I must refer you for 
the news of our family. 

I shall only trouble you with a few particu- 
lars relative to the wretched state of this coun- 

. Our markets are exceedingly high; oat- 
meal, 17d. and 18d. per peck, and not to be 
got even at that price. We have indeed been 
pretty well supplied with quantities of white 
pease from England and elsewhere, but that re- 
source is likely tu fail us, and what will become 
of us then, particularly the very poorest sort, 
Heaven only knows. This country, till of late, 
was flourishing inoredibly in the manufacture 
of silk, lawn, and carpet weaving; and We are 
atill carrying on a goud deal in that way, but 
much reduced from what it was. We had also 
a fine trade in the shoe way, but now entirely 
ruined, and hundreds driven to a starving con- 
dition on account of it. Farming is also ata 
very low ebb with us. Our lands, generally 
speaking, are mountainous and barren; and 
our landholders, full of ideas of farming, ga- 
thered from the English and the Lothians, and 
other rich soils in Scotland, make no allow- 
ance for the odds of the quality of land, and 
consequently stretch us much beyond what in 
the event we will be found able to pay. We 
are also much at a loss for want of proper me- 
thods in our improvements of farm'ng. Neces- 
sity compels us to leave our old schemes, and 
few of us have opportunities of being well in- 
formed in new ones. In short, my dear sir, 





into your minds from your ea liest infancy. May you 
live as he did; if you do, you can never beunhappy. I 
feel myself grown serious all at once, and affected in a 
manner I cannot describe. I shall only add that it is 
one of the greatest pleasures I promise myself before 
I die, that of seeing the family of a man whose memory 
f revere more than that of any person that ever T was 
acquainted with.—I am, my dear friend, yours sin- 
ag JOHN MuRvoog. 

* This gentleman, (the gon of an elder brother of my 
tather,) when he was very young, lost his parent, and 
having discovered in his repositories come of my fa- 
ther’s letters, he dis, igen that the correspondence 
might be renewed. My father continued till the last 
year of his life to correspond with his nephew, und it 
was afterwards kept up by my brother Extracts from 
some of my brother's letters to his cousin are intro- 
duced in this edition for the purpose of exhibiting the 
poet before he had attracted the notice of the public, 
and in his domestic family relations afterwards.—GiL- 
Bunt Boexs. 

He was A remyhvcartd of Sir Alexander Burnes, author 
of ‘Travels in Bokhara.” 
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symp innsmnedoasnfc iste Ia Rate eetsiaimnsisecmms pessmctemmlinmninel eéiilieds 
Binge the unfortunate beginning of this: Amert 
can war, and its ae unfortunate conclusidn, this 
country has been, and still is, decaying very 
fast. Even in higher life, a couple of our 
Ayrshire noblemen, and the major part of 
our knights and squires, are all inselvent, A 
miserable job of a Douglas, Aa, & Oo.s 
bank, which no doubt you heard of, has un 
done numbers of them; and imitating English 
and French, and other fureign luxuries and fop- 
peries, has ruined as many more. There is a 
great trade of smuggling carried on along our 
coasts, which, however destructive to the in- 
terests of the kingdom at large, certainly en- 
riches this corner of it, but too often at the 
expense of our morale, However, it enables 
individuals to make, at least fur a time, a spley- 
did appearance; but Furtune, as is usual wi 
her when she is uncommonly lavish of her 
favours, is generally even with them at the 
last ; and happy were it for numbers of them 
if she would leave them no worse than when 
she fuund them. 

My mother sends you a small present of a 
cheese; ’tis but a very little one, as our last 
year's stock is sold off; but if you could fix on 
any correspondent in Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
we would send you a proper one in the season. 
Mrs Black promises to take the cheese under 
her care so far, and then to send it to you by 
the Stirling carrier. 

I shall conclude this long letter with assuring 
you that I shall be very happy to hear from 
you, or any of our friends in your country, 
when opportunity serves. 

My father sends you, probably for the last 
time in this world, his warmest wishes fur your 
welfare and happiness ; and my mother and the 
rest of the family desire to euclose their kind 
compliments to you, Mrs Burness, and the rest 
of your family, along with those of, dear sir,- 
your affectionate cousin, R. B. 





No. IV. 
TO MISS ELIZA ——.* 


Locuuga, 1788, 

I VERILY believe, my dear Eliza, that the 
pure genuine feelings of love are as rare in the 
world as the pure genuine principles of virtue 
and piety. This I hope will account for the 
uncommon style of all my letters to you. B 
uncommon, I mean their being written in su 
a hasty manner, which, to tell you the truth, 
has made me often afraid lest you should take 
me for some zealous bigot, who conversed with 
his mistress as he would converse with his mi- 
nister, I don't know how it is, my dear, for} 
though, except your company, there is nothing 
on earth gives me so much pleasure as writing 
to you, yet it never gives me those giddy rap- 
tures so much talked of among lovers. 1 have 


* The name of the lady to whom this and the three 
letters were addressed was Ullison Bogie | 

fhe was a superior servant in the fam'ly of My Mant 
gomery eld—hence a son addressed t> hee 

‘Montgomery's Peggy.”—See p. 118. \ 





at 
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ht that if a well-grounded affection | how, in her company. This I take to be what 





often tho 


#31 


be not really a part of -virtue, ‘tis something | is called love with the greater part of us; and 


ripen akin to it, Whenever the thought 


of my Eliza warms 


I must own, my dear Eliza, it is a hard game 


my heart, every feeling of | such a one as you have to play when you meet 


humanity, every principle of generosity kindles | with such a lover. You cannot refuse but he 


in my breast. It sean epee every dirty spark 
of malice and envy which are but too apt to 
infest me. I grasp every creature in the arms 
of universal benevolence, and equally partici- 
pate in the pleasures of the happy, and sympa- 
thise with the miseries of the unfortunate. I 
aasure you, my dear, I often look up to the 
Divine Disposer of events with an eye of gra- 
titude for the blessing which I hope He intends 
to bestow on me in bestowing you. I sincerely 
wish that He may bless my endeavours to make 
our life as comfortable and happy as possible, 
both in sweetening the rougher parts of my 
natural temper, and bettering the unkindly 
circumstances of my fortune. This, my dear, 
is & passion, at least in my view, worthy of a 
raan, and I will add worthy of a Christian. 
The sordid earthworm may profess love to a 
woman's person, whilst in reality his affection 
is centred in her pocket; and the slavish 
drudge may go a-woving as he goes to the 
horse-market to choose one who is stout and 
firm, and, as we may say of an old horse, one 
who will be a good drudge and draw kindly. 
I disdain their dirty, puny ideas. I would be 
heartily out of humour with myself, if I thought 
I were capable of having so poor a notion of 
the sex which was designed to crown the 
pleasures of society. Poor devila! I don't 
envy them their happiness who have such 
notions, For my part I propose quite other 
pleasures with my dear partner. R. B. 





No. V. 
TO THE SAME.* 


Locus, 1783. 

My pear Exiza,—I do not remember, in the 
course of your acquaintance and mine, ever tu 
have heard your opinion on the ordinary way 
of falling in love amongst people in our station 
in life; Ido not mean the persons who pro- 
ceed in the way of bargain, but those whose 
affection is really placed on the person. 

Though I be, as you know very well, but a 
very awkward lover myself, yet, as I have 
some opportunities of observing the conduct 
of others who are much better skilled in the 
affair of courtship than I am, I often think it 
is owing to lucky chance, more than to good 
management, that there are not more unhappy 
marriages than usually are. 

It is natural for a young fellow to like the 
acquaintance of the feinales, and custumary 
for him to keep them company when occasion 
Serves : some one of them is more agreeable to 
him than the rest; there is something, he 
knows not what, pleases him, he knows not 





* Burns, in these letters, morallses occasionally 
very happily on love and marriage. They are, in fact, 
Legelican sensible love-letters we have ever scven.— 

ERY 
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is sincere; and yet though you use him ever 
80 favourably, perhaps in a few months, or at 
furthest in a year or two, the same unaccount- 
able fancy may make him as distractedly fund 
of another, whilst you are quite forgot. Iam 
aware that perhaps the next time I have the 
pleasure of seeing you, you may bid me take 
my own lesson home, and tell me that the 
passion I have professed for you is perhaps 
one of those transient flashes I have been 
describing; but I hope, my dear Eliza, you 
will do me the justice to believe me, when.’ 
assure you that the love I have for you is 
ieinded on the sacred principles of virtue and 
honour, and by consequence so long as you 
continue possessed of those amiable qualities 
which first inspired my passion for you, so long 
must I continue to love you. Believe me, my 
dear, it is love like this alone which can render 
the marriage state happy. People may talk of 
flames and raptures as long as they please, and 
a warm fancy, with a flow of youthful spirits, 
may make thein feel something like what they 
describe; but sure I am the nobler faculties 
of the mind with kindred feelings of the heart 
can only be the foundation of friendship, and 
it has always been my opinion that the mar- 
ried life was only friendship in a more sxalted 
degree. If you will be so good as to grant my 
wishes, and it should please Providence to 
spare us to the latest period of life, I can look 
forward and see that even then, though bent 
down with wrinkled age,—even then, when all 
other worldly circumstanves will be indifferent 
to me, I will regard my Eliza with the tender- 
eat affection, and for this plain reason, because 
she is atill possessed of these noble qualities, 
improved to a much higher degree, which first 
inspired my affection for her. 


‘¢Oh happy state when souls ench other draw 
Where love is liberty and nature law !” 


I know were I to speak in such a style to 
many a girl who thinks hers:lf possessed of no 
small share of sense, she would think it ridicu- 
lous; but the language of the heart is, my dear 
Eliza, the only courtship I shall ever use to 


ou, 

When I look over what I have written, I 
am sensible it is vastly different from the 
ordinary style of courtship; but I shall make 
no apology—-I know your good-nature will ex- 
cuse what your good sense may see amias. 





No. VI. 


TO THE SAME.+ 


Loonuega, 1783. 


I HAVE often thought ita peculiarly unlucky 
circumstance in love, that though in every 





+ Mr Chambers thinks it probable that “my dear 
Eliza” wa. 


the heroine of the poet’s song, ‘‘ From thee 
ILL. Bltza, I must go.”—See p. 120. 
PEE re nee | en 








other situation in life telling the truth is not 
only the safest, but actually by far the easiest, 
way of ing, a lover is never under 
greater difficulty in acting, or more puzzled for 
expression, than when his passion is sincere, 
and his intentions are honourable. I do not 
think that it is so difficult for a person of ordi- 
nary capacity to talk of love and fondness which 
are not felt, and to make vows of constancy and 
fidelity which are never intended to be»per- 
formed, if he be villain enough to practise such 
‘detestable conduct ; but to a man whose heart 
glows with the principles of integrity and 
truth, and who sincerely loves a woman of ami- 
able person, uncommon refinement of sentiment 
and purity of manners—to such a one, in such 
circumstances, I can assure you, my dear, from 
my own feelings at this present moment, 
courtship is a task indeed. There is sucha 
number of foreboding fears and distrustful 
anxieties crowd into my mind when I am in 
your company, or when [ sit down to write to 
you, that what to speak or what to write I am 
altogether at a loss. 

There is one rule which I have hitherto 
practised, and which I shall invariably keep 
with you, and that is, honestly to tell you the 
plain truth. There is svmething so mean and 
unnianly in the arts of dissimulation and false- 
hood that I am surprised they can be acted by 
any one in so noble, so generous a passion as 
virtuous love. No, my dear Eliza, I shall 
never endeavour to gain your favour by such 
detestable practices. If you will be eo good 
and sv generous as to admit me for your part- 
ner, your companion, your bosom friend 
through life, there is nothing on this side of 
eternity shall give me greater transport; but 
T shall never think of purchasing your hand 
by any arts unworthy of a man, and, I will 
add, of a Christian. There is one thing, my 
dear, which I earnestly request of you, and it 
is this—that you would soon either put an end 
to my hopes by a peremptory refusal, or cure 
me of my fears by a generous consent. 

It would oblige me much if you would send 
me a jine or two when convenient. I shall 
only add further that, if a behaviour regulated 
(though gona but very imperfectly) by the 
rules of honour and virtue, if a heart devoted 
to love and esteem you, and an earnest endea- 
vour to promote your happiness; if these are 
qualities you would wish in a friend, in a hus- 
hand, I hope you shall ever find them in your 
real friend and sincere lover, R. B. 


No. VII. 
TO THE SAME. 


Loontra, 1783. 

T ovant, in good manners, to have acknow- 
ledged the receipt of your letter before this 
time, but my heart was so shocked at the eon- 
tents of it that I can scarcely yet collect my 
thoughts so as to write you on the subject. I 
will not attempt to describe what I felt on 
receiving your letter, I read it over and over, 
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again and egain, and though it was in the po- 
litest language of refusal, still it was peremp- 
tory ; “you were sorry you could not make me 
a return, but you wish me,” what, without you 
I never can obtain, “ you wish me all kind of 
happiness.” It would be weak and unmanly 
to say that without you I never can be happy; 
but sure I am that sharing life with you would 
have given it a relish, that, wanting you, I can 
never taste. 

Your uncommop personal advantages and 
your superior good sense do not so much strike 
me; these possibly may be met with in a few 
instances in others; but that amiable goodneas, 
that tender feminine softness, that endearing 
sweetness of disposition, with all the charmin 
offspring of a warm, feeling heart—these 
never again expect to meet with in such 
a degree in this world. All these charming 
qualities, heightened by an education much 
beyond anything I have ever inet in any 
woman I ever dared to approach, have made 
an impression on my heart that I do not think 
the world can ever efface. My imagination 
has fondly flattered itself with a wish, I dare 
not say it ever reached a hope, that possibly I 
might one day call you mine. I had formed 
the most delightful images, aud my fancy 
fondly brooded over them; but now I am 
wretched for the loss of, what I really had no 
right to expect. I must now think no more uf 
you as a mistress; still I presume to ask to be 
admitted asa friend. As such I wish to be 
allowed to wait on you, and, as I expect to 
remove in a few days a little further off, and 
you, I suppose, will soon lIcave this place, I 
wish to see or hear from you soon; and if an 
expression should perhaps escape me rather 
too warm for friendship, I hope you will par- 
don it in, my dear Miss (pardon me the dear 
expression for once) R. B. 





No. VIII. 
TO MR JAMES BURNESS, MONTROSE. 


Loonuna, Feb, 17, 1784, 

Dear Covary,—I would have returned you 
my thanks for your kind favour of the 18th 
of December sooner, had it not been that I 
waited to give you an account of that melan- 
choly event, which, for some time past, we 
have from day to day expected. 

On the 18th current I lost the best of fathers. 
Though, to be sure, we have had long warning 
of the impending stroke; still the feelings of 
nature claim their part, and I cannot recollect 
the tender endearments and parental lessons of 
the best of friends and ablest of instructors 
without feeling what perhaps the calmer dic- 
tates of reasen would partly condemn. 

I hope my father’s friends in your country 
will not let their connexion in this place die 
with him. For my part I shall ever with plea- 
sure, with pride, acknowledge my connexion 
with those who were allied by the ties of blood 
and friendship to a man whose memory I shall 
ever honour and revere. ; 
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I expect, therefore, my dear sir, you will not | ligion, the unhappy mistaken votaries are the 











aeglect any opportunity of letting me hearfrom more firmly glued to them." R. B 
you, which will very much oblige, my dear | 
cousin, yours sincerely, R. B, | 
| No. X. 
TO MISS ——.+ 
No. IX. | My prar CountRYwomaNn,—I am so impa 


tient to show you that I am once more at peace 

TO MR JAMES BURNESS, MONTROSE. | with you, that I send you the book I mentioned 

directly, rather than wait the uncertain time 

of my seeing you. I am afraid I have mislaid 

or lost Collins's poems, which I promised to 

Miss Irvine. If I can find them, I will forward 

them by you: if not, you must apologise for 
me, 

I know you will laugh at it when I tell you 


MOS#GIEL, Aug. 1784. | 

WE have been surprised with one of the most 
extraordinary phenomena in the moral world 
which I daresay has happened in the course of 
aps half. atk Ve aye had a perty ot [the] 

resbytery of [the] Relief, as they call them- . 
i ae time in this sauntty: A pretty | that your piano and you together have played 
thriving society of them has been in the burgh | the deuce somehow about my heart. My breast 
of Irvine for some years past, till about two years has been widowed these many months, and I 
ago, a Mrs Buchan from Glasgow came among thonght myself proof against the fascinating 
them, and began to spread some fanatical no- | Witchcraft; but I am afraid you will “ feelingly 
tions of religion among them, and in a shoit | Convince me what Tam.” I say, I am afraid, 
time made many conveits; and, among others, because I ain not sure what is the matter with 
their preacher, Mr White, who, upon that | ™e- 1 have one miserable bad symptom; when 
account, has been suspended and formally | YoU whisper, or look kindly to another, it gives 
deposed by his brethren, He continued, how- | ™@ ® draught of damnation I have a kind of 
ever, to preach in private to his party, and was | Wayward wish to be with you ten minutes by 
supported, both he and their spiritual mother, | Yourself, though what I would aay, Heaven 
aa they affect to call old Buchan, by the con- | #vove knows, for I am sure I know not. 1 
tributions of the rest, several of whom were have no formed design in all this ; but just, in 
in good circumstances; till, in spring last, | the nakedness of my heart, write you down a 
the populace rose and mobbed Mra Buchan, | ere matter-of-fact atory. You may perhaps 
and put her out of the town; on which all | 8've yourself airs of distance on this, and that 
her followers voluntarily quitted the place like- | Will completely cure me; but 1 wish you 
wise, and with such precipitation, that many would not ; just let us meet, if you please, in 
of them never shut their doors behind them ; | the ld beaten way of friendship. 
one left a washing on the green, another a 
cow bellowing at the crit without food, or 
anybody to mind her, “Lu after several stages, 
they are fixed at present in the neighbourhood 
of Dumfries. ‘heir tenets are a strange 
jumble of enthusiastic jargon ; among others, 
she pretends to give them the Holy Ghost by 
breathing on them, which she does with pos- 
tures and practices that are scandalously in- 
decent; they have likewise disposed of all 
their effects, and hold a community of gonds, 
and live nearly an idle life, carrying on a 
great farce of pretended devotion in barns and 
woods, where they lodge and lie all together, 
and hold likewise a community of women, as 
it is another of their tenets that they can com- 
mit no moral ain. Iam personally acquainted 
with most of them, and I can assure you the 
above mentioned are facts. 

This, my dear sir, is one of the many in- 
stances of the folly of leaving the guidance uf 
sound reagon and common sense in matters of 
religion. 

Whenever we neglect or despise these sacred 
monitors, the whimsical notions of a pertur- 
bated brain are taken for the immediate 
influences of the Deity, and the wildest fana- 
ticism, and the most inconstant absurdities, 
will meet with abettors and converts. Nay. I mitten: te the F - eginped areh pcr A 

, ' place Look. , is 

have often thought that the more out of the Palouse te slater aciod. And wis addreesed to & Ind 


‘way and ridiculous the fancies are, if once they | with whom Burns became acquainted during his first 
are sanctified under the sacred name of re- | Highland excursion. 





* Mr Cunningham says of the Buchanitcs, they 
‘were a small community of enthusiasts, who believed 
the time to be at hand when there would neither be 
marriage nor giving in marriage—when the ground, 
instead of thistles and heather, would yield spontane- 
ously the finest fruits—when all things under the sun 
would be in common—and ‘our lady,’ so they called 
Mrs Buchan, reign spiritual queen of the earth At 
hrst they held the doctrine of immediate translation ; 
but a night Ati in wild prayer, wild song, and wilaer 
sermons on the top of a cold hill rebuked this part ot 
their belief, but strengthened them in the opinion re- 
garding their empire on earth, and confirmed ‘our 
lady’ in the resolution of making a tour through her 
imaginary dominions, She accordingly moved towards 
Nithsdale with all her people— some were in carts, some 
on horseback, and not a few on foot. She rode iu front 
upon a white pony; and often halted to lecture them 
upon the loveliness of the land, and to cheer them with 
food fiom what she called her ‘garner of mercy,’ and 
with drink from a large cup called ‘the comforter.’ 
She addressed all people as she passed along with 
much mildness, and spoke to them in the language of 
their callings. ‘James Macleish,’ she said to a gar 
dener, .vho went to see her, ‘quit Mr Copland’s garden, 
and come and work in that of the Lord.’ ‘Thank ye,’ 
anewered James, ‘but He wae na owre kind to the last 
gardencr He had,’ ‘Our lady’ died at Auchengibardhill 
in Galloway, and her followers were dispersed—a few of 
the more resolute believers took u farm: the women 
= he and imade large quantities of linen; the men 
ploughed and sowed, and made articles of turnery— 
their lives were inoffensive and their manners gentle 
they are now all dead and gone.” 

+ This letter is supposed by Cromek to have been 
written to the Pegey mentioned in the poet’s common- 
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T will not subscribe myself your humble 
servant, for that is a phrase, I think, at least 
Gity miles off from the heart; but I will 
conclude with sincerely wishing that the great 
Protector of innocence may shield you from 
the barbed dart of calumny, and hand you by 
the covert snare of deceit. h. B. 





No. XI. 


TO MR JOHN RICHMOND, EDINBURGH.* 


Mossote., Feb 17, 1786. 

My pear Sir,—lI have not time at present 
to upbraid you for your silence and neglect; 
I shall only say I received yours with great 
pleasure, I have enclosed you a piece of 
rhyming ware for your perusal, I have been 
very busy with the Muses since I saw you, 
and have composed, among several others, 
“The Ordination,” a poem on Mr M'‘Kin- 
Jay's being called to Kilmarnock; “Scotch 
Drink,” a poem; “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night ;"” “An Address to the Deil,’ &e. I 
have likewise completed my poem on “The 
Twa Dogs,” but have not shown it to the 
world. My chief patron now is Mr Aiken in 
Ayr, who is pleased to express great approba- 
tion of my works. Be sv goud as to send me 
Fergusson, by Connel,+ and I will remit you the 
money. I have no news to acquaint you with 
about Mauchline, they are just going on in the 
ald way. I have some very important news 
with reapect to myself, not the must agreeable 
—news that Iam sure you cannot guess, but I 
shall give you the particulars another time. I 
ain extremely happy with Smith ;f he is the only 
friend I have now in Mauchline. I can scarcely 
furgive your long neglect of me, and I beg you 
will let me hear from you regularly by Connel. 
If you would act your part asa friend, I am 
sure neither good nor bad fortune should 
‘strange or alter me. Excuse haste, as I got 
yours but yesterday.—I am, my dear sir, yours, 

Rosert DuRNESS. 





No. XII. 


TO MR JOHN KENNEDY.§ 


Mosscrri, March 3, 1786. 
Sirn,—I bave done myself the pleasure of 
complying with your request in sending you 
my Cottager. you have a leisure minute, I 








* John Richmond was an early companion of the 
et’s, and was at this time pursuing his studies in 
e metropolis previous to settling in Mauchline as a 
country solicitor. He lived long after the poet, and 
gave Allan Cunningham much valuable information 
regarding the early lifeof Burns. He was present with 
the poet at the scene which suggested ‘The Jolly 


Beggars. 

The Mauchline carrie. 

James Smith, then a shopkeeper ip Mauchline, was 
the other friend who was present on the sumc occasion: 
he went abroad, and died in the West Indies. It is to 
him the epistie is addreased, beginning, 

“ Dear Smith, the sleeest, paukie thief.” 

? Mr Kennedy was employed in the capacity of clerk 
or sub-factor to the Kuri of Dumfries, at whose seat, 
Dumfries House, near Mauchiline, he at this time re- 
sided. He subsequently became factor to the Marquis 
of Breadalbane. 


should be glad you would copy f and return 
me either the original or the transcript, as J 
have not a copy of it by me, and I have a 
friend who wishes to see it. 


Now, Kennedy, if foot or horse 

Fer bring you in by Mauchline Corse,* 

Lord, mun, there’s lasses there wad force 
A hermit's fan¢y ; 

And down the gate in faith they ’re worse, 
And mair uuchaucy. 


But, as I’m sayin’, please step to Dow's, 
Aud taste sic gear as Johnnie brews, 
Till some bit callan bring me news 

That you: re there 5 
And if we dinna hauid a bouze 

I’se ne’er tink maije. 


It’s no I like to sit and swallow, 
Then like a swine to puke and wallow ; 
But gie me just a true soo fallow, 
W? richt engine, 
And spunkie ance to make us mellow, 
And then we'll shine 


Now, if ye’re ane o’ warld's folk, 
Wha rate the wearer by the cloak, 
And sklent on poverty their joke, 
Wi? bitter sneer, 
Wi’ you no friendship will I troke, 
Nor cheap nor dear. 


But if, as I’m informed weel, 
Ye hate, as ill’s the verra deil, 
The flinty heart that canna feel, 
Come, sir, here’s tue you! 
Hae, there’s my haun’, I wiss you weel, 
And guide be wi’ you! 


@ The village markot cross. 





No. XIII. 


TO MR ROBERT MUIR, KILMARNOCK. § 


Moasci£L, Marck 20, 1786 

Dear Sir,—I am heartily sorry I had not 
the pleasure of seeing you as you returned 
through Mauchline; but as I was engaged, I 
could not be in town before the evening. 

I here enclose you my “Scotch Drink,” and 
“may the follow with a blessing for your 
edification.” I hope, sometime before we hear 
the gowk,{] to have the pleasure of seeing you 
at Kilmarnock, when I intend we shall have a. 
gill between us, in a mutchkin stoup; which 
will be a great comfort and consolation to, dear 
sir, your humble servant, 

RoBert BURNESS. 





No. XIV. 


TO MR AIKEN, 


MossaieL, April 3, 1786. 
Dear Sin,—I received your kind letter with 
double pleasure, on account of the second flat- 
tering instance of Mrs C.’s notice and approba- 
tion. I assure you | 
‘Turn out the brunt side o’ my shia,” 


as the famous Ramaay of jingling memory 
says, at such a patroness. Present her my 
most grateful acknowledgments in your very 





{ Muir was an intimate friend of the poet’s ; hisname 
appears in the list of subscribers to the Edinburgh edi- 
tion o: his works for forty copies. 

© The cuckoo 
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ee 
oest manneg of telling trath. Ihaveinscribed , weeke I shall probably set the press aguing. 
the following stanza on the blank leaf of Miss | Iam much hurried at present, otherwise your 
More's work.* diligence, so very friendly in my subscription, 
My | pe gare for publishing I am just going | should have a more lengthened acknowledg- 





to send to press. I expect to hear from you by | meat from, dear sir, your obliged servant, 
the first opportunity.—I am ever, dear sir, R. 
yours, Rosert BuRNEss. + sca 
No. XVIII. 
No. XV. TO JOHN BALLANTYNE, OF AYR. 
TO MR M‘WHINNIE, WRITER, AYR. cbse 


Honovurep Srr,—My proposals came to hand 
Mossaret, April 17, 1786. | last night, and knowing that you would w.sh to 
Iv is injuring some hearts, those hearts that | have it in your power todo me a service as early 
elegantly bear the impression of the good Cre- | as anybody, I enclose you half-a-sheet of them. 
ator, to say to them you give them the trouble | I must consult you, first opportunity, on the 
of obliging a friend; for this reason, I only tell | propriety of sending my quondam friend, Mr 
you that I gratify my own feelings in requesting | Aiken, a copy. If he is nuw reconciled to m 
our friendly offices with respect to the enclosed, | character as an honest man, I would do it wit 
cause I know it will gratify yours to assist | all my soul; but I would not be beholden tv the 
me in it tu the utmost of your power. noblest being ever God created, if he imagined 
I have sent you four copies, as I have no less | me to be a rascal. Apropos, old Mr Armour 
than eight dozen, which is a great deal more | prevailed with him to mutilate that unlucky 
than I shall ever need. . | paper yesterday. Would you believe it?-— 
Be sure to remember a poor poet militant in | though I had not a hope, nor even a wish, to 
your prayers. He looks forward with fear and | make her mine after her conduct; yet, when 
trembling’to that, to him, important moment | he told me the names were all out of the paper, 
which stamps the die with—with—with, per- | my heart died within me, and he cut my veins 
haps. the eternal disgrace of, my dear sir, your | with the news, Perdition seize her false 
humble, afflicted, turmented, hood ! || 
ROBERT BuRNS. 





ELD 


No. XIX. 
TO MR DAVID BRICE.4% 


MossGleL, June 12, 1786 
Dear Brice,—I received your message ty 
G. Paterson, and as I am not very throng at 
present, I just write to let you know that there 
is such a worthless, rhyining reprobate as you 
humble servant still in the land of the living 
though I can scarcely say in the place of hope 
I have no news to tell you that will give me 
any pleasure to mention or you to hear. 
oor, ill-advised, ungrateful Armour came 
home on Friday last.** You have heard all the 
particulars of that affair, and a black affair it 
is. What she thinks of her conduct now, I 
don’t know; one thing I do know—she has 
made me completely miserable. Never man 
loved, or rather adored, a woman more than 
I did her; and, to confess a truth between you 
and me, I do still love her to distraction after 
all, though I won't tell her so if I were to see 
her, which I don’t want to do. My poor dear 
unfortunate Jean! how happy have I been in 
thy arms! It is not the losing her that makes 


No. XVI. 
TO MR JOHN KENNEDY. 


Mossatet, April 20, 1786. 

S1n,—By some neglect in Mr Hamilton, I did 
not hear of your kind request for a subscription 
paper till this day. I will not attempt any 
acknowledgment Bor this, nor the manner in 
which I see your name in Mr Hamilton’s sub- 
scription list. Allow me only to say, sir, I 
feel the weight of the debt. 

I have here likewise enclosed a small piece, 
the very latest of my productionat I ama 
good deal pleased with some sentiments myself, 
as they are just the native querulous feelings 
of a heart which. as the elegantly melting Gray 
says, “ Melancholy has marked for her own.” 

Our race comes on apace; that much ex- 
pected scene of revelry and mirth; but to me 
it brings no joy equal t» that meeting with 
which your last flattered the expectation of, 
sir, your indebted humble servant, B. 


EAS 


No. XVII me so unhappy, but for her sake I feel most 
: : severely : I foresee she is in the road to, I am 

TO MR JOHN KENNEDY. afraid, eternal ruin. 
Mossaren, May 17, 1786, May Almighty God forgive her ingratitude 


d perjury to me. as I from my very soul for- 
Dear Srr,—I have sent you the above hasty | 2 perywy y ve 
copy as I promised.§ In about three or four | 8'¥° her; and may His grace be with her and 


* Bee “Lines to Mra C—— .,” p 50. || Alluding to the destruction of the marnage-lines 
+ This was the last timo the pozt spelt his name between the poet and Jean. 
weording to the wont of his forefathers. The Miss {| David Brice, then a shoemaker in Glasgow, on of 
More alluded to was Hannah More. the poet's early friends. 
i ‘The Mountain Daisy.” *« From Paisley, whither she had gone to reside, ta 
“The Epistle to Runk:ne,” be out of the way of the poet. 


ERT, 
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bless her in all her future life! I can have no 
nearer idea of the place of eternal punishinent 
than what I have felt in my awn breast on her 
aocount. I have tried often to forget her; I 
have run into all kinds of dissipation and riots, 
mason-meetings, drinking-matches, and other 
mischief, to drive her out of my head, but all 
in vain. And now for a grand cure; the ship 
is on her way home that ia to take me out to 
Jamaica; and then, farewell, dear old Scotland! 
and farewell, dear ungrateful Jean! for never 
never will I see you more. 

You will have heard that I am going to com- 
mence puet in print; and to-morrow my works 
go to the press. I expect it will be a volume 
of about two hundred pages—it is just the last 
foolish action I intend to do; and then turn a 
wise man as fast as possible.— Believe me to be, 
dear Brice, your friend and well-wisher, 








No. XX. 
TO MR ROBERT AIKEN. 
AYRSHIRE, July 1786. 

Srz,—I was with Wilson, my printer, t’other 
day, and settled all our bygone matters be- 
tween us. After I had paid him all demands, I 
made him the offer of the second edition, on the 
hazard of being paid out of the first and readi- 
est, which he declines. By his account, the 
paper of a thousand copies would cost about 
twenty-seven pounds, and the printing about 
fifteen or sixteen: he offers to agree to this for 
the printing, if I will advance for the paper, 
but this, you know, is out of my power. sv 
fm ewell hopes of a second edition till I grow 
rivher! an epoch which, I think, will arrive 
at the payment of the British national debt. 

There is scarcely anything hurts me so much 
'y being disappointed of my second edition as 
avt having it in my power to show my grati- 
cude to Mr Bullantyne, by publishing my poem 
of “The Brigs of Ayr.” I would detest my- 
pelf as a wretch, if 1 thought I were capable 
in a very long life of forgetting the honest, 
warm, and tender delicacy with which he enters 
into my interests. I am sometimes pleased 
with myself in my grateful sensations; but I 
believe, on the whole, I have very little merit 
in it, as my gratitude is not a virtue, the conse- 
quence of reflection; but sheerly the instinctive 
emotion of my heart, too inattentive to allow 
worldly maxims and views to settle into selfish 
habits. 

I have been feeling all the various rotations 
and movements within, respecting the Excise. 
There are many things plead strongly against 
it; the uncertainty of getting soon into busi- 
nesa; the consequences of my follies, which 
may perhaps make it impracticable for me to 
stay at home; and besides I have for some time 
been pining under secret wretchedness, from 
causes which you pretty well know—the pang 
of disappointment, the sting of pride, with 
some wandering stabs of remorse, which never 
fail to settle on my vitals like vultures, when 
attention is not called away by the calls of so- 
ciety, or the vagaries of the Muse. Even in the 
hour of social mirth, my gaiety is the madness 
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of an intoxicated criminal under the hands of 
the executioner. A]l these reasons urge me to 
go abroad, and to all these reasons I have only 
one answer~—the feelings of a father. This, in 
the present mood I am in, overbalances every- 
thing that can be laid in the scale against it. 
You may perhaps think it an extravagant 
fancy, but it is a sentiment that strikes home 
to my very soul: though sceptical in some 
points of our current belief, yet, J think, I have 
every evidence for the reality of a life beyond 
the stinted bourn of our present existence; if 
so, then how should I, in the presence of that 
tremendous Being, the Author of existence,— 
how should I meet the reproaches of those 
who stand to me in the dear relation of chil- 
dren, whom I deserted in the amiling innocenoy 
of helpless infancy # O Thou great unknown 
Power!—Thou Almighty God! who haat light- 
ed up reason in ny breast, and blessed me with 


| immortality !—I have frequently wandered 
' from that order and regularity necessary for 


the perfection of Thy works, yet Thou hast 
never left me, nor forsaken me ! 

Since I wrote the foregoing sheet. I have seen 
something of the storm of mischief thickening 
over my folly-devoted head. Should you, my 
friends, my Lenefactors, be successful in your 
applications for me,* perhaps it may not be in 
my power in that way to reap the fruit of your 
friendly efforts What I have written iu the 
preceding pages is the settled tenor of my 
present resolution: but should inimical circum- 
stances forbid me closing with your kind offer, 
or enjoying 1t only threaten to entail further 
nnisery .. . 

To tell the truth, I have little reason for 
complaint; as the world, in general, has been 
kind to me fully up to my deserts, I was, for 
some time past, fast getting into the pining 
distrustful snarl of the misanthrope. I saw 
myself alone, unfit for the struggle of life, 
shrinking at every rising cloud in the chance- 
directed atmosphere of fortune, while, all de- 
fenceless, I Jooked abont in vain for a cover. 
It never occurred to me, at least never with the 
for it deserved, that this world is a busy scene, 
and man, @ creature destined for a progressive 
struggle; and that, however I might possess a 
worm heart and inoffensive manners, (which 
last, by the by, was rather more than I could 
well boast,) still, more than these passive quali- 
ties, there was something to be done. When 
all my schoolfellows and youthful compeers 
(those misguided few excepted who joined, to 
use a Gentvu phrase, the “ hallachores” of the 
human race) were striking off with eager hope 
and earnest intent, in sume one or other of the 
many paths of busy life, I was “ standing idle 
in the marketplace,” or only left the chase of 
the butterfly from flower to flower, to hunt 
fancy from whim to whim, 

You see, sir, that if to know one’s errors 
were a probability of mending them, I stand a 
fair chance; but, according to the reverend 
Westminster divines, though conviction must 
precede conversion, it is very far from always. 
implying it. R. B. 





* Alluding to the efforts which were being mads ta 
procure him ap appo.ntment in the Excise. 
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being struck with that of Wallace's a 
No. XXKT. neroat theee lines pola i 
TO MRS DUNLOP OF DUNLOP.” “ Erne to to a Leglen woods hen its wae late, 
AYRsHIRne,. July 1786. 


MapaM,—I am truly serry I waa‘not at home 
yesterday, when I was so much ‘honoured with 
urorderfor ny copies,and meomparably more 
byt the handsome compliments you are pleased to 
pay iny poetic abilities. I am fully persuaded 
that there i8 not any class of mankind so feel- 
ingly alive to the titillations of applause as the 
sons of Parnassus: nor is it easy to conceive 
how the heart of the poor bard dances with 
rapture, when those whose character in life 
gives them a right to be polite judges honour 
im with their approbation. Had you been 
thoroughly acquainted with me, madam, you 
could not have touched my darling heart-chord 
more sweetly than by noticing my attempts to 
celebrate your illustrious ancestor, the saviour 
of his country. 


‘Great patriot hero! ill-requited chief!” 


The first book I met with in my early years, 
which I perused with pleasure, was “ The Life 
of Hannibal;” the next was “ The History of 
Sir William Wallace:” for several of my earlier 
years I had few other authors; and many a 
aolitary hour have I stole out, after the labu- 
rious vocations of the day, tu shed a tear over 
their glorious but unfortunate stories. In 
those boyish days I remember in particular 





* This excellent person died 24th May 1815, full of 
day: and honour, in the 85th year of her age ; leaving a 
numerous offspring, many of whom huve distinguished 
themselves in various parts of the British dominions, 

Frances Wallace, the only daughter and ultimately 
the heiress of Sir Thomas Wallace of Oraigie in Ayr- 
shire, was born about the year 1731, and at the age of 
seventeen became the wife of John Duulop, Esq. of 
Dunlop, in the same county. Although she brought 
her husband a very lurge fortune, together with the 
mansion of Craigie, beautifully situated on the Ayr, 
she was content to spend the whole of her married and 
dowager life, with the exception of o. casional visits, in 
retirement at Dunlop. While she treated Burns with 
uniform affability and kindness, there was an unaffected 
dignity in her whole character which seems to have at 
once exercised a sulutary restraint over him, and raised 
his mind, when in communication with hers, to the 
exercise of its hest powers The mind of Mrs Dunlop, 
overflowing with benevolent feelings, delighted in those 
fine emotions of the Ayrshire poet which found ex- 

ression in the Verses to a Mouse, the Stanzas on a 
Winter Night, and the noble poem “The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,” which first attracted her attention to the 
bard. Burns, on the other hand, glowed at finding 
in the heritrix of an ancient family and historical 
honours a heart as warm and philanthropic as his own. 

After the death of Burns, Mrs Dunlop paid a visit to 
Dr Currie at Liverpool, in order to consult witk lim 
respecting the pu plication of the poet’s works. Dr 
Currie had already perused her letters to Burns, which 
he had found amongst the poet’s papers ; and he ex- 
pressed an anxious wish that she would allow of their 
publication, in connexion with those of urns to her- 
self. But Mrs Duulop entertained an insurmountable 
repugnance to all public appearances, and, notwith 
standing Dr Currie’s assurances of the value of her 
compositions, both on their own account, and as ren- 
dering Burns’s letters the more intelligible, she positively 
refused to allow them to ree the light. She concluded 
her interview by half jestingly purchasing back her 
letters from him one by one, laying down a letter of 
Burna’s for each of her own till she obtained the whole. 
Bhe then returned satisfied to Dunlop House. These 
letters still exist; but her family feel that they would 
not be fulfilling her wishes by giving them to the 
world, —OHAMBERS. 


I chose a fine summer Sunday, the only day 
my line of life allowed, and walked half-a- 
dozen of miles to pay my respects to the Leg- 
len wood, with as much devout enthusiasm as 
ever pilgrim did to Loretto; and, as J explored 
every den and dell where I could suppose my 
heroic countryman to have lodged, I recollect 
(for even then I was a rhymer) that my heart 
glowed with a wish to be able to make a song 
on him in sume measure equal to his Hs 


—_ 





No. XXIL. 


TO MONS. JAMES SMITH, MAUCHLINE 
MosscieL, Monday Morning. 1786. 


My vEar Sir,—I went to Dr Douglas yes 
terday, fully resolved to take the opportunity 
of Captain Smith; but I found the doctor with 
a Mr and Mrs White, both Jamaicans, and they 
have deranged my plans altugether. They as- 
sure him, that to send me from Savannah la 
Mar to Port Antonio will cost my master, 
Charles Douglas, upwards of fifty pounds ; 
besides running the risk of throwing myself 
into a pleuritic fever in consequence of hard 
travelling in the sun. On these accounts, he 
refuses sending me with Smith; but a vessel 
sails from Greenock on the lat of September, 
right for the place of my destination. The 
captain of her is an intimate friend of Mr 
Gavin Hamilton’s, and as good a fellow aa 
heart could wish: with him I am destined to 
go. Where I shall shelter, I know not, but I 
hope to weather the storm, Perish the drop 
of blood vf mine that fears then! I know 
their worst, and am prepared to meet it :— 


“T°ll Jaugh, and sing, and shake my leg, 
As lang’s 1 dow.” 


On Thursday morning, if you can muster as 
much self-denial as to be out of bed about seven 
o'clock, I shall see you as I ride through to 
Cumnock. After all, Heaven bless the sex! 
I feel there is still happiness for me among 
them :— 


‘“‘Q woman, lovely woman! Heaven design’d you 
To temper man !—we had been brutes without you!” 


R. B. 


No. XXITI. 


TO JOHN RICHMOND, EDINBURGH. 
MossGigL, July 9, 1786. 


Wirs the sincerest grief I read your letter. 
You are truly a son of misfortune. I shall be 
extremely anxious to hear from you how your 
health goes on; if it is any way re-establishing, 
or if Leith promises well; in short, how you 
fee] in the inner man. 

No news worth anything: only godiy Bryan 
was in the inquisition yesterday, and half the 
countrvside as witnesses JR tae I I A i i him. He still 
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tands out steady and denying: but was 
od yesternight of circumstances highly sus 
picious; almost de facto ; one of the servant- 
girls made faith that she upon a time 
entered into the house, to speak, in your can 
“in the hour of cause.” 

I have waited on Armour since her return 
home; not from the least view of reconciliation, 
but merely to ask for her health, and to you I 
will confess it, from a foolish hankering fond- 
ness, very ill placed indeed. The mother 
forbade me the house, nor did Jean show that 
aienee that might have been expected. 

owever, the priest, I am informed, will give 
me a certificate as a single man, if I sir ae 
with the rules of the Church, which for that 
very reason J intend to do. 

Tam going to put on sackcloth and ashes this 
day. I am indulged so far as to appear in my 
own seat. Peccavi, pater, misercre mei. My 
book will be ready in a fortnight. If you have 
any subscribers, return them by Connell. The 
Lord atand with the righteous. Amen, amen. 

R. B. 





No. XXIV. 


TO MR DAVID BRICE, SHOEMAKER, 
GLASGOW. 


Mossaigt, July 17, 1786. 

I nave been so throng printing my poems 
that I could scarcely find as much time as to 
write to you. Poor Armour is come back 
again to Mauchline, and I went to call for her, 
and her mother forbade me the house, nor did 
she herself express much sorrow for what she 
has done. I have already appeared publicly 
in church, and was indulged in the liberty of 
standing in my own seat. I do this to get a 
certificate as a bachelor, which Mr Auld has 

mised me. I am now fixed to go for the 

est Indies in October. Jean and her friends 
insisted much that she should stand along with 
me in the kirk, but the minister would not 
allow it, which bred a great trouble, I assure 
you, and I am blamed as the cause of it, 
though I am sure I am innocent; but I am 
very much pleaaed, for all that, not to have 
had her company. I have no news to tell you 
that I remember. Iam really happy to hear 
of your welfare, and that you are so well in 
Glasgow. I must certainly see you before I 
leave the country. I shall expect to hear from 
you soon, and am, dear Brice, yours, 





No. XXV. 


TO MR JOHN RICHMOND. | 
OLD Rome Forest, July 80, 1786. 
My peak RicuMonD,—My hour is now come 
-you and I will never meet in Britain more. I 
have orders, within three weeks at furthest, to 
vepair aboard the Nancy, Captain Smith, from 
Clyde to Jamaica, and to callat Antigua. This, 
except to our friend Smith, whom God long 
preserve, ig a secret about Mauchline. Would 
you beueve it? Armour has got a warrant to | 
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throw me into jail till I find security for an onom 
mous sum.* This they keep an entire 
but I got it by a channel they little dream of 
and I am wandering from one friend’s hous te 
another, and, like a true son of the gospel, 
“have no where to lay my head.” I know you 
will pour an execration on her head, but spare 
the poor, ill-advised girl, for my sake; thovgh 
may all the furies that rend the injured, enraged 
lover's bosom await her mother until her latest 
hour! I write in a moment of rage, reflecting 
on my miserable situation—exiled, abandoned, 
forlorn. I can write no more—let ‘me hear 
from you by the return of coach. I will write 
ou ere I go.—I am, dear sir, yours, here and 
heveatied, R. B. 





No. XXVI. 
TO MR JOHN KENNEDY. 


KILMARNOCK, Aug. 1786. 


My p&ar Srr,—Your truly facetious epistle 
of the 3d instant gave me much entertainment. 
I was sorry I had not the pleasure of seeing 
you as I passed your way; but we shall bring 
up all our lee way on Wednesday, the 16th cur. 
rent, when I hope to have it in my power te 
call on you and take a kind, very probably a 
last, adieu, before I go for Jamaica; and | 
expect orders to repair to Greenock every day. 
I have at last made my public appearance, 
and am solemnly inaugurated into the nume-. 
rous class, Could I have got a carrier, you 
should have had a score of vouchers for my 
authorship ; but now you have them, let them 
speak for themselves. B 

The poet here inserts 
will be found at p.44.] 


R. B. 
his “ Farewell,” which 





No. XXVII. 
TO MR ROBERT MUIR, KILMARNOCK. 


Mossatet, Friday Noon, Sept. 1786. 

My Friexp, My Brotuer,—Warm recollec- 
tion of an absent friend presses so hard upon 
my heart that I send him the prefixed baga- 
telle, (“The Calf,”) pleased with the thought 
that it will greet the man of my bosom, and 
be a kind of distant language of triendship. 

You will have heard that poor Armour has 
repaid me double. <A very fine Loy and a 
giil have awakened a thought and feelings that 
thrill, some with tender pressure and some 
with foreboding anguish, through my soul. 

The poem was nearly an extemporaneous 
production, on a wager with Mr Hamilton 
that I would not produce a poem on the sub- 
ject in a given time. 

If you think it worth while, read it to 
Charles and Mr W. Parker, and if they choose 
a copy of it, it is at their service, as they are 
men whose friendship I shall be proud te 





* The poet had been misinformed. Armour had 
no wish to imprison him; he only sought to drive 
him from the country. 
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Beas ae ee a Bn ces, pe ce a et Ne gh eee. eeahccel im, & hectic. a Aa 
= both In this world and that which is to | of Saul. Indeed, it needs not the feelings 
son of a poet to be interested in one of the sweet- 

I “believe all hopes of staying at home will | est scenes of dumestic peace and kindred love 
be abortive, but more of this when, in the lat- , that ever I saw, as I think the peaceful unity 
ter part of next week, you shall be troubled of St Margaret’s Hill can only be excelled b 
with a visit from, my dear sir, your sg cae the harmonious concord of the Apocalypse— 
voted am, dear sir, yours sincerely, 

RoBert BuRNS, 





No. XXVIII. 


TO MR BURNESS, MONTROSE. 
Mossaizt, Friday Noon, Sept. 26, 1786. 

My pear Sir,—I this moment receive yours 
—receive it with the honest hospitable warmth 
of a friend’s welcome. Whatever comes from 
you wakens always up the better blood about 
my heart, which your kind little recollections 
of my parental friends carries as far as it will go. 
Tis there that man is blest! ’Tis there, my 
friend, man feels a consciousness of something 
within him above the trodden clod! The 
grateful reverence to the hoary (earthly) author 
of his being—the burning glow when he clasps 
the woman of his soul to his bosom—the | way worthy of the theme, I am not the proper 
tender yearnings of heart for the little angela judge; but it is the best my abilities can pro- 


! 
| No. XXX. 
to whom he has given existence—these nature | duce ; and, what to a good heart will, perhaps, 


TO MISS ALEXANDER, 


Mossaig., Nov. 18, 1786. 

MapamM,—Poets are such outré beings, so 
much the children of wayward fancy and 
capricious whim, that I believe the world 
generally allows them a larger latitude in 
the laws of propriety than the suber sons 
of judgment and prudence. I mention this 
as an apology for the liberties that a name- 
less stranger has taken with you in the en- 
closed poem, which he begs leave to present 
you with. Whether it has poetical merit any 


has poured in milky streams about the human | be a superior grace, it is as sincere as fervent. 
heart; and the man who never rouses them to The scenery was nearly taken from real life, 
action, by the inspiring influences of their | though I daresay, madam, you do not revol 
proper objects, loses by far the most pleasur- | lect it, as I 1 ieve you scarcely noticed the 
able part of his existence. poetic ‘réveur vs he wandered by you. I had 
My departure is uncertain, but I do not | roved out, as chance directed, in the favourite 
think it will be till after harvest. I will be on haunts of my muse, on the banks of the Ayr, to 
very short allowance of time indeed, if I do | view nature in all the gaiety of the vernal 
not comply with your friendly invitation. year. The evening sun was flaming over the 
When it will be, [ don’t know, but if I , distant western hills; not a breath stirred the 
re a my wish good, | will endeavour to | crimson opening blossom or the verdant spread- 
p you a line some time before. My best | ing leaf. It was a golden moment for a poetio 
pean oad to Mrs ——; I should [be] | heart. I listened to the feathered warblers, 
equally mortified should I drop in when she | pouring their harmony on every hand, with a 
is abroad ; but of that I suppose there is little | congenial kindred regard, and frequently turned 
chance. out of my path, lest I should disturb their little 
What I have written Heaven knows; I have | songs, or frighten them to another station. 
not time to review it: so accept of it in the | Surely, said I to myself, he must he a wretch 
beaten way of friendship. With the ordinary | indeed who, regardless of your harmonious 
phrase—perhaps rather more than the ordinary | endeavour to please him, can eye your elusive 
eincerity—I am, dear sir, ever yours, flights to discover your secret recesses, and to 
rob you of all the property nature gives you— 


ene your dearest comforts, your helpless nestlings. 

Even the hoary hawthorn twig that shot across 

No. XXIX the way, what beart at such a time but must 

; ‘ have been interested in its welfare, and wished 

TO DR ARCHIBALD LAWRIE. it preserved from the rudely- browsing cattle, 


or the withering eastern blast? Such was the 
Mossaigt, Vow. 13, 1786. | scene, and such the hour, when in a corner of 
Dear Sin,—I have, along with thie, sent | my prospect I spied one of the fairest pieces of 
the two volumes of Ossian, with the remain- | nature’s workmanship that ever crowned a 
ing volume of the songs. Ossian I am not | poetic landscape or met a poet's eye, those 
in such a hurry about, but I wish the songs, | visionary bards excepted who. hold converse 
with the volume of the Scotch Poets, re- | with aérial beings! Had Calumny and Vil- 
turned, as soon as they can be convenient! y lainy taken my walk, they had at that moment 
despatched. If ed are left at Mr Wilson's | sworn eternal peace with such ar object. 
the ee ae Kilmarnock, they will easily | What an hour of inspiration for a poet! It 
reach me. My most respectable compliments | would have raised plain dull historic prose into 
to Mr and Mrs Lawrie, and a poet’s warm | metaphor and measure. 
wishes for their happiness ;—to the young| The enclosed sung [“ The Bonnie Lass of 
ladies, particularly the fair musician, whom | Ballochmyle”} was the work of my return 
I think much better qualified thar ever David | home; and perhaps it but poorly answers what 
was, or could be, to charm an evil spirit out might have been expected from such a@ scene 





Zao GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ae eee eee res Sennen eee 

-I have the honour to be, madam, your most 
| No, XXXII. 


obedient and very humble servant, 
R. B. IN THE NAME OF THE NINE. dmen 


Wer, Robert Burns, by virtue of a warrant 
No. XXXI. from EL, bearing date January 25, etl 
Poet-Laureate and Bard-in-Chief in and oves 
TO MRS STEWART OF STAIR. the districts and countries of Kyle, Cunning: 
Nov. 1788. haw, and Carrick, of old extent, to our trusty 
Mapam,—The hurry of my preparations for , 204 well-beloved Williain Chalmers and John 
going abroad has hindered me from performing | M‘Adam, students and practitioners in the 
my promise so soon as intended. Ihave here , 2ucient and mysterious science of confounding 
sent you a parcel of songs, &c., which never right and wrong. ; 

made their appearance, except to a friend or | . Richt Trusty,—Be it known unto you, 
two at most. Perhaps some of them may be , that whereas in the course of our care and 
no great entertainment to you, but of that 1am , Watching over the order and police of all and 
far from being an adequate judge. The song | SUndry the manufacturers, retainers, and ven- 

| 

| 

| 





cnstkier encirawads 








to the tune of “ Ettrick Banka,” (“The Bounie | ders of poesy ; bards, poets, poetasters, rhym- 
Lass of Ballochmyle”] you will easily see the | ©": jinglers, songsters, ballad-smgers, &e. &., 
impropriety of exposing much, even in manu- | Male and female, we have discovered a cer- 
script. I think, myself, it has some merit; | tain nefarious, abominable, and wicked song 
both as a tolerable description of one of na- | °F ballad, a copy whereof we have here en- 
ture’s sweetest scenes, a July evening; and closed: Our will therefore is, that ye pitch 
one of the finest pieces of nature's workman- | UPO0 and appoint the most execrable indivi- 
ship, the finest indeed we know anything of, | va] of that execrable species, known by the 
an amiable, beautiful young woman; but 1 | 4ppellation, phrase, and nickname of The Deil’s 
have no common friend to procure me that | Yell Nowte-+ and after having caused him 
permission, without which I would not dare to | t0 kindle a fire at the Cross of Ayr, ye shall, 
g) read the copy. at noontide of the day, put into the said 

I am quite aware, madam, what task the | Wretch’s nerciless hands the said copy of the 
world would assign me in this letter. The ob- | ®4id nefarious and wicked song, to be con- 
scure bard, when any of the great condeacend , 8umed by fire in presence of all beholdera, in 


to tuke notice of him, should heap the altar abhorrence of, and terrorem to, all such com- 
positions and composers. And this in nowise 


leave ye undone, but have it executed in every 
point as this our mandate bears, before the 
24th current, when in person We hope to ap 


with the incense of flattery. Their high an- 
cestry, their own great and godlike qualities 
and chet pie be ee ber ken most 
€ erated description. is, madam, is a 
Sak tor which I afk Aleoeouhiee unfit. Besides plaud your faithfulness and zeal. 

a certain disqualifying pride of heart, I know | Given at Mauchline, November 20, aD 
nothing of your connexions in life, and have , 1/86. God save the Bard ! 

no access to where your real character is to be 
found—the company of your compeers; and 
more, I am afraid that even the most refined 
adulation is by no means the road to your good No XXXIV. 

opinion. TO DR MACKENZIE,t MAUCHLINE, 

One feature of your character I shall ever 


with grateful pleasure remember—the recep- | ENCLOSING HIM VERSES ON DINING WITH LORD 
tiun I got when I had the honour of waiting DAER. § 
on you at Stair. J am little acquainted with Wednesday Morning, Nov. 1786, 
politeness, but I know a good deal of bene- DEAR S1r,—I never spent anafternoon among 
volence of temper and goodness of heart, | great fulks with half that pleasure as when, in 
Surely did those in exalted stations know how | company with you, I had the honour of paying 
happy they could make some classes of their | my devuirs to that plain, honest, worthy man, 
interiors by condescension and affability, they | the professor, [Dugald Stewart.] I would be de- 
would never stand so high, measuring out | lighted tosee him perform acts of kindness and 
with every look the height of their elevation, | friendship, though I were not the object; he 
but condencend as sweetly as did Mra Stewart ; dues it with such a grace. I think his charac- 
BB. 
| 





of Stair. ter, divided into ten parts, stands thus—four 
parts Socrates— four parts Nathanael—and two 
parts Shakespeare's Brutus. 





No. XXXIL 


«“ The poct’s birthday. 
TO MR ROBERT MUIR. 


t+ Dr Currie thinks this phrase alludes to old 
bachelors ; but the poet's brother, Gilbert Burns, con- 
Mossoret, Vov. 18, 1786. siders ita eR aera opps aon ee ada to pa 
6s officers of the law, and that it is in this sense it is us 
My D EAR 81r,—~ Enclosed you have Tam here “Holy Willie’s Prayer” is the poem alluded to. 
Sameon,” as I intend to print him. I am ¢t Dr Mackenzie was one of Burns's early friends and 
thinking for my Edinburgh expedition on | admirers, and the first to introduce him to Dugald 
Monday or Tuesday, come se’ennight, for pos. | Stewart. Afier practising for many years as a surgeon 


: in Irvine, he retired to Edinburgh, and died there ir 
T will see you on Tuesday first—I am ever, | 4697 nt an advanced age eh, 


‘your much indebted, R. B. # Bee the lines, p 49 
ena eR ae aca aaa ee 







Tae aceonpanying verses were really extem- 
pure, but a little corrected since. They may 
entertain you a little with the help of that par- 
tiality with which you are so as to favour 
performances of, dear sir, your re hum- 
ble servant, . B. 


ea 


No. XXXV. 


T0 GAVIN HAMILTON, ESQ., 
MAUCHLINE.* 


Epixzonan, Dec. 7, 1786. 
Hluxvcnen Sin,—TI have paid every attention 
tu your commands, but can only say what per- 
haps you will have heard before this reaches you, 
that Muirkirklands were bought by a Mr John 
Gordon, W.S., but forwhom I knownot; Mauch- 
lands, Haugh Miln, &., by a Mr Frederick Fo- 
theringham, supposed to be for Ballochmyle 
Laird, and Adam-hill and Shawood were bought 
for Oswald’s folks. This is so imperfect an ac- 
count, and will be so Jate ere it reach you, that 
were it not to discharge my conscience I would 
not trouble you with it; but after all my dili- 
gence I cuuld make it no sooner nor better. 
For my own affairs, I am in a fair way of 
becoming as eminent as Thomas 4 Kempis or 
John Bunyan; and you may expect henceforth 
to see my birthday inserted among the won- 
derful events, in the Poor Robin’s and Aber- 
deen Almanacs, along with the Black Monday, 
and the Battle of Bothwell Bridge. My Lord 
Gilencairn and the Dean of Faculty, Mr H. 
® Erskine, have taken ine under their wing ; and 
in all probability I shall soon be the tenth 
worthy, and the eighth wise, man of the world. 
Through my lord’s influence it is inserted in 
the records of the Caledunian Hunt that they 
universally, one and all, subscribe for the 
second edition. My subscription bills come 
out to-morrow, and you shall have some of them 
next post. I have met, in Mr Dalrymple of 
Orangefield, what Solomon emphatically calls 
“a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” 
The warmth with which he interests himself 
in my affairs is of the same enthusiastic kind 
which you, Mr Aiken, and the few patrons 
that took notice of my earlier poetic days, 
showed for the poor unlucky devil of a poet. 
I always remember Mrs Hamilton and Mias 
Kennedy in my povtic prayers, but you both 
in prose and verse. 


May cauld ne¢er catch you bui a Aap, 
Nor hunger but in plenty’s lap ! 


Amen ! R. B. 





* Gavin Hamilton, a fast friend of Burns’s wap his 
landlord fo the furm of Mossgiel. Burns was a frequent 
and welcome guest at his table. Mr Hamilton had in- 
curred the censure of the session of the church of which 
he was a member, on account of alleged non-attendance 
at public worship, Sunday travelling, &c, and it was 
this which suggested to the poet the writting of that 
terrible satire, ‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer" (Seepage 8.) 
Burns wrote a dedicatory poem to Gavin Hamilton 
(see page 42,) which did not appea. at the front of the 
eolume, though included in its pages. 

¢ Without sufficient clothing. 


a ea ene enema eat 
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No. XXXVL 


TO JOHN BALLANTYNE, ESQ, 
BANKER, AYR.f 


Epinsoraux, Dee. 18, 1786. 


| My HONOURED Frienp,—I would not write 
you till I could have it in my power to give 
you some account of myself and my matters, 
which, by the by, is often no easy task. [f 
arrived here on Tuesday was se’ennight, and 
have suffered ever since I came to town 
with a miserable headache and stomach com- 
plaint, but am now a good deal better. 
[ have found a worthy, warm friend in 
Mr Dalrymple of Orangefield, who introduced 
me to Lord Glencairn, a nan whose worth and 
brotherly kindness to me J shall remember 
when time shall be no more. By his inte 
rest it is passed in the Caledonian Hunt, and 
entered in their books, that they are to take 
each a copy of the second edition, fur which 
they are to pay one guinea, I have been in- 
troduced to a good many of the nobdlesse; but 
my avowed patrons and patronesses are—the 
Duchess of Gordon, the Countess of Glencairn, 
with my Lord, and Lady Betty,§ the Dean of 
Faculty, Sir John Whitefoord. I have like 
wise warm friends among the /iteratt: Profes- 
sors Stewart, Blair, and Mr Mackenzie—“ The 
Man of Feeling.” An unknown hand left ten 
| guineas for the Ayrshire bard with Mr Sibbald, 
which I got. I since have discovered my 
generous unknown friend to be Patrick Miller, 
Esq., brother to the Justice-Clerk; and 
drank a glass of claret with him by invitation 
at his own house yesternight. 1 am nearly 
agreed with Creech to vrint my book, and I 
suppose I will begin on Monday. 2 will send 
a subscription bill or two next post, when J 
intend writing my first kind patron, Mr 
aie I saw his son to-day, and he is very 
well. 

Dugaid Stewart and some of my learned 
friends put me in the periodical paper called 
the Lounger, || a copy of which I here enclose 
you. I was, sir, when I was first honoured 
with your notice, too obscure ; now I tremble 
leat 1 should be ruined by being dragged too 
suddenly into the glare of polite and learned 
observation. 

I shall certainly, my ever-honoured patron, 
write you an account of my every step; and 
better health and more spirits may enable me 
to make it something better than this stupid 
matter-of-fact epistle.—I have the honour to 
be, good sir, your ever-grateful humble servant, 


R. B. 


Jf any of my friends write me, my direction 
is, care of Mr Creech, bookseller. 





{ John Ballantyne, a friend and patron of the poet's, 
to whom he addressed *‘The Brigs of Ayr” He was for 
some time provost of Ayr, and had shown much zeal fa 
the improvement of his native town. 

? Lady Betty Cunninghum, an unmarried sister ef 
the earl’s 

| The Lounger, by Henry Mackenzie, the autho: a» 
“The Man ot Feeling.” : 


eS 


a a 





No. KXXVII. 
TO MB ROBERT MUIR. 
Eoursvnon, Dec. 20, 1788. 

Mr pean Farenp,—I have just time for the 
satrier, to tell you that I received your letter; 
of which I shall say no more but what a lass of 
my acquaintance said of her bastard wean ; she 
said she “ didna ken wha was the father exactly, 
but she suspected it was some o’ thae bunny 
blackguard emugglers, for it was like them.” 
So I only say your obliging epistle was like you. 
I enclose you a parcel of subscription bills. 
Your affair of sixty copies is also like you; but 
it would not be like me to compiy. 

Your fiiend’s notion of my life has put a 
crotchet in my head of sketching it in some 
future epistle to you. My compliments to 
Charles and Mr Parker. R. B. 


No. XXXVIII. 
TO MR CLEGHORN. 
‘Oh, whare did ye get that hauver meal bannock,” &c * 
Deak CLEGHURN,— You will see Ly the above 
that I have added a stanza to “ Bonnie 
Dundee” If you think it will do, you may 
set it agoing 
‘Upon a ten-string’d instrament, 
And on the psulteiy.” 
R. B. 
Mr CuzcHory, Farner. 


God bleas the trade. 





No. XXXIX. 


TO MR WILLIAM CHALMERS, 
WRITER, AYR.+ 
Epixsuzce, Dec 27, 1786. 

My DEAR Farenp,—I confess I have amned 
the sin for which there is hardly any forgive- 
ness—ingratitude to friendship—in not writ- 
ing you sooner; but of all men living, I had 
intended to send you an entertaining letter ; 
and by all the plodding, stupid powers, that 
in nodding, conceited majesty preside over 
the dull routine of business — a_heavily- 
solemn oath this!—I am, and have been, 
ever since I came to Edinburgh, as unfit 
‘to write a letter of humour as to write a com- 
men on the Revelation of St John the Di- 
vine, who was banished to the Isle of Patmos 
by the cruel and bloody Domitian, son to Ves- 

an and brother to Titus, bath emperors of 

me, and who was himself an emperor, and 
raised the second or third persecution, I forget 
which, against the Christians, and after throw- 
ing the said apostle Juhn, brother to the apostle 


eed 





# See the first version of “Bonnie Dundee,” at p.194 

¢ Mr Willam Chalmers, a writer in Ayr, an early 
friend of the poet’s He was in love, and, as he was not 
so successful in his suit as he wished to be, he asked 
Burns to endeavour to propitiate the ohject of his 
affections by addressing a poem toher. ‘Willie Chal 
mets (see page 46.) was the result It isnot known 
whether he succeeded in his suit. 
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‘Prerponinmamene, 

Janes, commonly called James the Greater, 
to distinguish him frem another James, who 
waa, on autne account or other, known by the 
name of James the Lese—after throwing him 
into a caldron of boiling oil, from which he 
was miraculously preserved, he banished the 
poor son of Zebedee to a desert island in the 
etchips! , where he was gifted with the 
second sight, and saw as many wild beasts as 1 
have seen since I came to Edinburgh; which— 
a circumstance not very uncumnion in atory- 
telling——brings me back to where I set out. 

To make you some amends for what, before 
ou reach this ph, you will have suff 
enclose you two poems | have carded and spun 

since I past Glenbuck. 

One blank in the address to Edinburgh-— 
“Fair B———’—ia the heavenly Miss Burnet, 
daughter of Lord Monboddo, at whose house 
I have had the honour tv be more than once. 
There has not been anything neatly like her 
in all the combinations of beauty, grace, and 
goodness the great Creator has formed, since 
Milton's Eve on the first day of her exiatence. 

My direction is—care of Andiew Bruce, 
meichant, Bridge Street. R. B. 





No XL. 


TO GAVIN HAMILTON, ESQ,, 
MAUCHLINE. 
Epinsuren, January 7, 1787. 


To tell the truth among friends, I feel a mi- 
serable blank in my heart from the want of he 
{alluding to Jean Armour], and I don’t think 
shall ever meet with so delicious an armful 
again. She las her faults; but so have you 
and I; and so has everybody. 
Their tricks and craft hae put me daft ; 
They ‘ve ta’en me in and w’ that, 
But clear your decks, and here ’s the sex, 
I like the Judes fur a’ that 
For w that and a that, 
And twice as muckle ’s a’ that, 





; d ‘ ; : ‘ 
I have me: ‘ith a very pretty girl, a Lothian 
farmer's dat Iter, whom I have almost per- 
suaded to acc:mpany me to the west country, 
should I ever return to settle there.—By the 
by, a Lothian farmer is about the same as an 
Ayrshire squire of the lower kind.—TI had 4 
most delicious ride from Leith to her house yes- 
ternight, in a hackney coach, with her brother 
and two sisters, and brother's wife. We had 
dined all together at a common friend's house 
in Leith, and drunk, danced, and sang till late 
enough. The night was durk, the o had 
been good, and I thirsty . ... 


[The remainder is unfortuhately wanting.) 


No. XLI 
TO THE EARL OF EGLINTOXR, 


Epiysurcx, Jan List. 
My Lorp,—As I have but slender pretensions 
to philasophy, I cannot rise to the exalted ideas 
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sn son namueatentnennn nee tenmanpenmeanaanesthos iid schdeemnmna aa same amin oumemaanemmesmme mmmaamsennenmeimemesnste in naneenememmennmememanimeaneebhene ameneenenaeeninammemmananeal 

of & citizen of the world, hut have all those na- whole assembly with memspied honoars end 
prejudices which I believe glow peouliarly repeated acclamations, As I had no idea such 

=e the breast of a Scotchman. Thereis a thing would happen, J was downright thun- 

























anything to which I am so feelingly derstruck, and, trembling in nerve, male 
ve as the honour and welfare of my country; | the best return in my power. t ae I had 
and, aa @ poet, I have no higher enjoyment finished, some of the grand officers said, 8» loud 
than singing her sons and daughters. Fate | that [ could hear, with a most comforting ao- 
had cast my station in the veriest shades of | cent, “ Very well indeed!” which set me sume- 
life; but never did 4 heart pant more ardently sa rights again. 
than mine to be distinguished; though, till very | I have to-day corrected my 152d page. My 
lately, I looked in vain on every side for a ray | best good wishes to Mr Aiken.—I am ever, 
of light. It is easy then to guess how much I | dear air, your much indebted humble servant, 
was gratified with the countenance and appro- R. B. 
bation of one of my country’s most illustrious es 
sons, when Mr wanehove called on me yester- 
day on the part of your lordship. Your munifi- No. XLIL 
cence, my lord, certainly deserves my very : 
grateful acknowledgments; but your patronage TO THE SAME. 
is @ bounty peculiarly suited to my feelings. I 
am not master enough of the etiquette of life Jam, 1787. 
to know whether there be not some impropriety Wuite here I sit, sad and solitary, by the 
in troubling your lordship with my thanks, but | side of a fire in a little country inn, and drying 
my heart whispered me to do it.— From the | my wet clothes, in pops a pvor fellow of a sod- 
emotions of my inmost soul I do it. Selfish | ger, and tells me he is going to Ayr. By 
ingratitude I hope I am incapable of; and mer- | Heaven! say I to myself, with a tide of good 
cenary servility, I trust, I shall ever have s0 | spirits which the magio of that sound, auld 
much honest pride as to detest. R. B. | toun o’ Ayr, conjured up, I will send my last 
song to Mr Ballantyne. Here it is— 

Ye flowery banks o’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fair ! 


How can ye chant ye little birds 
No. XLII. And eae fu o’caelt ic 


TO JOHN BALLANTYNE, ESQ. 
Epinsvrau, Jan. 14, 1787. 








a poxore designee at Shes me a secret | No. XLIV. 

comfort to observe in myself that 1 am not yet 

@o far gone aa Willie Gaw’s Skate, “past redemp- TO MRS DUNLOP. 

tion ;" * for I have still this favourable symp- Evixsvrag, Jan. 15, 1787. 


tom of grace, that when my conscience, as in 
the caze of this letter, tells me I am leaving 
something undone that I ought to do, it teases 
me eternally till I do it. 


| Mapam,—Yours of the 9th current, which 
I am this moment honowed with, is a d 
pee - me for ch Hale neglect. I wi 
: a tell you the real truth, for [am miserably awk- 
I am still “dark as was chaos” in respect to ae pcletaa A 
futurity. My generous friend, Mr Patrick M jae wished to mat e written to Dr 
Miller, has been talking with me about a | 4100re before t wrote to you; but though, every 
lease of some farm or other in an estate called day since I received yours of December 30th, 


the idea, the wish to write to him has constantly 
Dumfries, "Some liferented embittering reool | Pressed on my thoughts, yet I could not for my 
; soul set about it. I know his fame and char- 


Stas daa oy cla ack boabook tat} 2 acter, and I am one of “the sons of, little men.” 


reap : . To write him a mere matter-of-fact affair, like 
Miller is no judge of land; and though I dare- a merchant's order, would he disgracin g the 


say he means to favour me, yet he may give : : 

te, im his opinion, an adtautageoun barguin | Hts chrastar 1 hare; and o write the author 

8 pice as I pee oad pt diopieie by ter of sentiment—I declare every artery runs 
an i Mill tia dands Babs me in cold at the thought. I shall try, however, to 

7 see = write to him to-morrow or next day. His kind 


May. aaa 
, went to a msson-lodge yesternight, where interposition in my behalf I have already expe- 


, ienced leman waited on me the other 

the most Worshipful Grandmaster Charteris, and rienced, as & gent ; 

all the Grand Lodge of Scvtland, visited.— day, on the part of Lord Eglinton, with ten 
guineas, by way of subscription fur two copies 


The meeting was numerous and elegant ; all the | + 1, 2, 

iis a ik ; y next edition. 

their art Srihe Gaianune : Lahey added The word you object to in the mention I 
4 


p. : : have made of my glorious count and 
with t solemnity and honour to himself, as } y & ryman 
a pach shoe and nt Mess among other general your immortal ancestor, is indeed borrowed 


touste, gave “Caledonia, and Caledonia’s Bard, from Thomeon; but it does not strike moe as 


7 an improper epithet. I distrusted my own 
Brother Burns,”—which rang through the judgment on your finding fault with it, ana 
alae eee hich 
to afill ln ase z 








¢t See “The Banks 0’ Doon,” p, 122. 
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applied for: fie opinion of some af the literatl 
here who honour me with their critical stric- 
tures, and all allew it to be proper. The 
song you ask I cxnmot recollect, and I have not 
‘a copy of it. I have not composed anytiting 
on the great Wallace, except what you have 
ween in print; and the enclosed, which J 
will print in this edition.* You will see I 
we papas some pihers of oe age 
en I composed my “Vision” long ago, 
had a a description of Kyle, of which 
the additional stanzas are a part, as it origin- 
ally stood. My heart glows with a wish to be 
able to do justice to the merits of the “saviour 
of his country,” which sooner or later I shall 
at least attempt. 

You are afraid I shall grow intoxicated with 
my prosperity as a poet; alas! madam, I know 
myself and the world too well. 1 do not mean 
any airs of affected modesty; I am willing to 

ieve that my abilities deserve some notice ; 
but in a most enlightened, informed age and 
nation, when poetry is and has been the stud 
of men of the firat natural genius, aided wit 
all the powers of polite learning, polite books, 
and polite company—to be dragged forth to the 
full glare of learned and polite observation, 
with all my imperfections of awkward rusticity 
and crude, unpolished ideas on my head—I 
assure you, madam, I do not dissemble when 
I tell you I tremble for the consequences. 
The novelty of a poet in my obscure situation, 
without any of those advantages which are 
reckoned necessary for that character, at least 
at this time of day, has raised a partial tide of 
public notice which has borne me to a height, 
where I am absolutely, feelingly certain my 
abilities are inadequate to support me; and too 
surely do I see that time when the same tide 
will leave me, and recede, perhaps, as far be- 
low the mark of truth, I do not say this in 
the ridiculous affectation of self-abasement and 
modesty. I have studied myself, and know 
what ground I occupy; and, however a friend 
or the world may differ from me in that par- 
ticular, I stand for my own opinion, in silent 
resolve, with all the tenaciousnese of property. 
I mention this to you once for all to dis 
burden my mind, and I do not wish to hear 
or say more about it.— But, 


‘When proud fortune’s ebbing tide recedes,” 


you will bear me witness that, when my bubble 
of fame was at the highest, I stood unintoxi- 
cated, with the inebriating cup in my hand, 
looking forward with rueful resolve to the 
hastening time when the blow of Calumny 
should dash it to the ground, with all the eager- 
ness of vengeful triumph. 


Your patronising meand-interesting yourself 
in my fame and character asa poet, I rejeice 
in; it exalts me in my own idea : and whether 
you can or carmot aid me in my subseription is 
& triffe.’ Has a paltry subscription-bill ~~ 
charms for the heart of a bard, compared wit 
the patronage of the descendant of the immor 
tal Wallace RB 


* Beo “The Vision,” p, 20. 
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Wo. XLV. 
TO DR MOORE.+ 


Eptxavnes, Jas. 2787, 

Srr,—Mrs Dunlop haz been go kind as to sent 
me extracts of letters she has had from you, . 
where you do the rustic bard the honour 
noticing him and his works. Those who have | 
felt the anxieties and solicitudes of authorplsip 
can only know what pleasure it gives to be 
noticed in such a manner by judges of the 
first character. Your criticisms, sir, I recetve ' 
with reverence: only I ain aorry they mostly 
came teo late: a peccant passage or two, that 
I would certainly have altered, were gone to 
the presa. 

The hope to be admired for ages is, in by far 
the greater part of those even who are authors 
of repute, an unsubstantial dream. For my 
part, my first ambition was, and still my 
strongest wish is, to please my compeers, tha 
rustic inmates of the hamlet, while ever-chang- 
ing language and manuers shall allow me to be 
relished and understood. I am very willing to 
admit that I have some poetical abilities: and 
as few, if any, writers, either moral or poetical, 
are intimately acquainted with the classes of 
mankind among whom I have chiefly mingled, 
I may have seen men and manners in a differ- 
ent phasis from what is common, which may 
assist originality of thought. Still I know very 
well the novelty of my character has by far the 
greatest share in the learned and polite notice 
I have lately had: and in a lan e where 
Pope and Churchill have raised the laugh, and 
Shenstone and Gray drawn the tear; where 
Thomson and Beattie have painted the land- 
scape, and Lyttleton and Collins described the 
heart; Iam not vain enough to hope for dis 
tinguished poetic fame. R. B. 








t Dr Moore, who thus early discovered the talent ot 
the poet, was a gon of the Rev Charles Moore of Stir- 
ling, and was educated at Glasgow for the medical 

rofegsion 11747, while only seventeen years of age, 
le was, through the patronage of the Duke of Argyle 
attached to the itals connected with the British 
army in Flanders. On his return, he settled in Glasgow ; 
but disliking the drudgery of the profession, he gnve 
ae practice, and accepted the post of medical gaar- 
dian to the young Duke of Hamilton, whose delitate 
health rendered the constant attendance of a medicai 
man necessary. On the death of the young Duke, 
Dr Moore's services were transferred to the brether o+ 
the deceased, with whom he spent five years of Conti- 
nental travel. When the Duke had attained his 
majority, Dr Moore settled in London, and afterwards 
became well-known as an author 

He wrote “A View of Society and Manners, in 
France, Switzerland, and Germany,” the result of his 
foreign travel; ‘‘ Medical Sketches ;” and when he was 
an old man, & novel entitled,  Zeluco” In 1792, when 
sixty-three years of age, he was in Paris, and witnessed, 
the insarrection ef the 10th of August, the dethganaement 
of the king, amd much of the horrors-of that year of 
bloed, and gave the result of his experienee on his 
return, In the shape of ‘‘ A Journal during a Residenee 
in France,” &. He was a man of undoubted ability, 
and his works were lar in their day. In a letter 
to Mrs Dunlop, he xpresed high admiration of 
the poetry of , and this letter being shown to — 
poet, led to a correspondence of a moat friendly 
confidential natare. He died in 1802, arr Pee 
ice one ef whom, General Sir Jotun Magee, 
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| me, iv your kind notice of me, January 28. 

| Not many months ago [ knew no other employ- 

TO THE REV. G, LAWRIE, NEWMILLS, | ment than following 
beast anything bi 


No. XLVL 


NAB KILMARNOOK. 
EpinsunGs, Fed. 5, 1787. 

‘ RevesenD AND DEAR Nin,—When I look 
at the date of your kind letter, my heart 
reproaches me severely with ingratitude in 
neglecting so long to answer it. I will 
not trouble you with any account by way of 
apology, of my hurried life and distracted at- 
tention : do me the justice to believe that my 
delay by no means proceeded from want of 

I feel, and ever shall feel, for you 
the mingled sentiments of esteem for a friend 
and reverence for a father. 

I thank you, sir, with all my soul for your 
friendly hints, though I do not need them so 
mauch as my friends are apt to imagine. You 
are dazzled with newspaper accounts and dis- 
tant reports; but in reality I have no great 
temptation to be intoxicated with the cup of 
prosperity. Novelty may attract the attention 
of mankind a while; to it I owe my present 
éclat; but I see the time not far distant when 
the popular tide, which has borne me to a 
height of which I am perhaps unworthy, 

recede with silent celerity, and leave me 
a barren waste of sand, io descend at my 
leisure to my former station. Ido not say this 
in the affectation of modesty; I see the con- 
sequence is unavoidable, and am prepared for 
it. I had been at a good deal of pains to form 
a juat, impartial estimate of my intellectual 
powers before I came here; I have not added, 
since I came to Edinburgh, anything to the 
account; and I trust I shall take every atom 
of it back to my shades, the coverts of my 
unnoticed, early years. ' 

In Dr Blacklock, whom I see very often, I 
have found what I would have expected in our 
friend, a clear head and an excellent heart. 

By far the most agreeable hours [ spend in 
Edinburgh must be placed to the accuunt of 
Mies Lawrie and her pianoforte, I cannot 
help repeating to you and Mra Lawrie 2 com- 
pliment that Mr Mackenzie, the celebrated 
‘Man of Feeling,” paid to Miss Lawrie the 
other night at the concert. I had come in at 
the interlude, and sat down by him till I saw 
Mies Lawrie in a seat not very distant, and 
went up to pay my respects to her. On my 
return to Mr Mackenzie, he asked me who 
she was; I told him ‘twas the daughter of a 
reverend friend of mine in the west country. 
He returned there was something very strik- 
ing, to his idea, in her appearance. Qn my 
desiring to know what it was, he was pleased 
to say, “She has a great deal of the eleganee 
of a well-bred lady about her, with all the 
sweet simplicity of a country girl.” 

‘ My compliments to all the happy ae of 
Sb . B. 


argaret s, 
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’ TO DR MOORE. 
‘ Epixsvnax, Fed. 15, 1787. 


Sip,-—Pandon my seeming 


24h 





the plough, ner could 

ng higher than a distant acquaint- 
ance with a eouutry clergyman. Mere grvat- 
ness never embarrasses me ; I have nothing to 
ask from the great, and I do not fear their 
judgment : but genius, peraaitr by learning, 
and at its proper point of elevation in the eye 
of the world, this of late I frequently meet 
with, and tremble at its approach. I scorn 
the affectation of seeming modesty to cover 
self-conoeit. That I have some merit [ do not. 
deny ; but I see, with frequent wringings of 
heart, that the novelty of my character, and 
the honest national prejudice of my country- 
men, have borne me to a height altogetaer un- 
tenable to my abilities. 

For the honour Miss Williams has done me, 
please, sir, return her in my name my most 
grateful thanks. I have more than once 
thought of paying her in kind, but have 
hitherto quitted the idea in hopeless despond- 
ency. I never before heard of her; but 
the other day I gut her poems, which for seve- 
ral reasons, some belonging to the head, and 
others the offspring of the heart, give me a 
great deal of pleasure. I have little preten- 
sions to critic lore; there are, I think, two 
characteristic features in her poetry—the un- 
fettered wild flight of native genius, and the 
querulous, sembre tenderness of “ time-settled 
sorrow.” 

I only know what pleases me, often with- 
out being able to tell why. R. B. 





Ne. XLVIII. 


TO JOHN BALLANTYNE, ESQ. 
Epimsurau, Feb. 24, 1787. 
My HONOURED Frrenp,—I will soon be with 
you now in guid black prent ;—in a week wr 
ten days at furthest. Iam obliged, against my 
own wish, to print subscribers’ names; so if 
any of my Ayr friends have subscription bills, 
they must be gent in to Creech directly. Iam 
getting my phiz done by an eminent engraver, 
and, if it can be ready in time, I will appear 
in my book, looking, like all other fools, to m 
title-page. R. B. 





No. XLIX. 


TO THE EARL OF GLENCAIRN. 
Bowsvaen, Ped. 1787. 

My Lonp,—I wanted to purchase a profile 
of your lordship, which I was told was to be 
got in town; but I am truly sorry to see that 
a blundering painter has spoileda ‘“ human 
face divine.” ‘The enclosed stanzas I intended, 
to have written below a picture or profile of 
your lordehip, could I have been so happy as 

to procure one with anything of a likeness, 
As I will soon return to my shades, I wanted 
to have s mething like a material object iu 
my grati ude; I wanted to have it in ty 


neglect in delaying | power to say to a friend, There is my noble 


xo long to acknowledge the honour youkavedone , patron, 1 y generous benefactor. Ajlow me 
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my lord, to publish these verses. I 
lordship, by the honest throe of 

the gine pee alan sot olenoa, by all the 

era an which compose the magna- 
toes mind, do not deny me this petition. I 
owe much to yout lordship ; and, what has 
not in some other instances always been the 
case with me, the weight of the obligation is 
& pleasing load. I trust I have a heart as in- 
dependent as your lordship’s, than which = can 
aay nothing more ; and I would not be beholden 
to favours that would crucify my feelings. 
Your dignified character in life, and manner of 
supporting that character, are flattering to my 
ae and I would be jealous of the purity of 
my grateful attachment, where I was under 
the patronage of one of the much favoured sons 
of fortune. 

Almost every poet has celebrated his patrons, 

articularly when they were names dear to 
ame, and illustrious in their country; allow 
me then, my lord, if you think the verses have 
intrindic merit, to tell the world how much I 
have the honour to be your lordship’s highly- 
indebted, and ever-grateful humble ree 


conjure 
tude, 


e 





No. L. 


TO THE EARL OF BUCHAN. 
Epixpureu, Fed 1787 


My Lorp,—The honour your lordship has 
done me, by your notice and advice in yours of 


the lst instant, I shall ever gratefully remem- ! 


ber :— 
5‘ Praise from thy lips ’tis mine with joy to boasé, 
They best can give it who deserve it most ” 


Your lordship touches the darling chord of 
my heart when you advise me to fire my Muse 
at Scottish story and Scottish acenes I wish 
fur nothing more than to make a leisurely pil- 
grimage through my native country ; to sit and 
muae on those once hard-contested fields, where 
Caledonia, rejoicing, saw her bloody lion borne 
through broken 1anks to victory and fame; 
and catching the inspiration, to pour the death- 
less names in song. But, my lord, in the 
midst of these enthusiastic reveries, a long: 
visaged, dry, moral-looking phantom strides 
across my imagination, and pronounces these 
emphatic words :— 

‘67, Wisdom, dwell with Prudence. Friend, 
I do not come to open the ill-closed wounds of 
your follies and misfortunes merely to give 

ou pain: I wish through these wounds to 
teagent a lasting leason on your heart. I will 
not mention how many of my salu advices 
ou have despised : I have given you line upon 
fine and precept upon precept; and while I 
was chalking out to you the strajght way to 
wealth and co ter, with audacious effrontery 
ou have zigszagged across the path, contemn- 
me to my face : you know the consequences. 
It is not yet three months since home was s0 
rot for you that you were on the wing for the 
western shore of the Atlantic, not to make a 
fortune, byt to hide your misfortune. 

“Ncw that your dear-loved Scotia pute it in 

your prwer to return to the situation of your 
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forefathers, will you follow these will-c’«wiat 
meteors of fancy and whim, till pie Sele ys 
once more to the brink of ruin f eee 4 
the utmost ground you can ocaupy is but hali 
a step from the veriest poverty ; but still it is 
half a step from it. If all that I can urge be 
ineffectual, let her who seldom ealls to you in 
vain, let the call of pride prevail with you. 
You know how you feel at the iron gripe of 
ruthless oppression: you know how you bear 
the galling sneer of contumelious greatness. I 
hold you out the conveniences, the comforts of 
hfe, independence, and character, on the one 
hand; I tender you civility, dependence, and 
wretchedness, on the other. I will not insult 
your understanding by bidding you make a 
choice.”* 

This, my lond, is unauswerable. I must re- 
turn to my humble station, and woo my rustic 
Muse in my wonted way at the plongh-tail. 
Still, my lord, while the drops of life warm my 
heart, gratitude to that dear-loved country in 
which I boast my birth, and gratitude to those 
her distinguishéd sons who have honoured 
me so much with their patronage and appro- 
bation, shall, while stealing through my hum- 
ble shades, ever distend my bosom, and at 
times, as now, draw forth the swelling pent 


No. LI. 
TO GAVIN HAMILTON, ESQ. 


Epimrsvecu, Marck 8, 1787. 

Dear Sir,—Yours came safe, and I ‘am as 
usual much indebted to your goodness. Pvor 
Captain M[ontgomery] is cast Yesterday it 
was tried whether tne husband could proceed. 
against the unfortunate lover without first 
divorcing his wife, and their Gravities on 
the Bench were unanimously ot opinion that 
Maxwell may prosecute for damages directly, 
and need not divorce his wife at all if he 
pleases; and Maxwell is immediately, before 
the Lord Ordinary, to prove, what I daresay will 
not be denied, the Crim. Con.—then their 
Lordships will modify the damages, which I 
suppose will be pretty heavy, as their Wisdoms 
have expressed great abhorrence of my gallant 
Right Worshipful Brother's conduct. 

O all ye powers of love unfortunate and 
friendless woe, pour the balm of sympathising 
pity on the grief-torn, tender heart of the hap- 
pless Fair One ! 

My two songs} on Miss W. Alexander and 
Mias P, Kennedy were likewise tried yesterda: 
by a jury of literati, and found defamatory libe 





* Copied from the Bee, vol il. p. 819, and com 
pared with the author’s MSS —Curnriz 

+ Cunningham says of the Earl of Buchan, ‘‘He wae 
one of the most economical of patrons ; lest the object 
of his kindness might chance to feel too heavily the 
debt of obligation, he did not hesitate to allow a pa'nter 
to present him with a picture, or a poet with a poem. 
He advised Burns to make a pilgrimage to the scones 
of Scotland's battles, in the h ps that 
crum Moor would be immortalised in song, and the name 
on the ‘Commendator of Dryburgh' indluded in the 
strain. 

$ The songs alluded to were “The Bonnie Tess 0 
Baliochmyle,” and ‘The Banks o’ Bonnie Doon 
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sles sepia Bllpemcacpasiegapapcecai Mamet eased ctmcelearss ppeiecceens = Aetna seamen 
the featidious’ powers of Poesy and | the language could have been » more ble 
Pare and the author forbidden to print them | present to me; and in justice to vou, allow be 
n of forfeiture af character, I cannot | to say, sir, that I have not met with a man in 

ost shedding a tear to the memory of | Edinburgh to whom I would so willingly have 

¥wo that had cost me some paing, and that | been indebted for the gift. The tattered 





f X valued a deal, but I must submit. rhymes I herewith present you, and the band. 


My most respectful compliments to Mrs _ some volumes of Spenser for which I am so 
Hamilton and Miss Kennedy. much indebted to your goodness, may perha 
My poor unfortunate songs come again | be not in proportion to one another; but be 
aetoas my memory. Damn the pedant, frigid | that as it may, my gift, though far less valua 
aoul of Criticism for ever and ever !—I am | ble, is as sincere a mark of esteem as yours. 


j ever, dear sir, your obliged The time is approaching when I shall return 


RoBEertT Buens. to ay shades; and I am afraid my numerous 

Edinburgh friendships are of so tender a oon- 

| struction that they will not bear carriage with 

‘me. Yours is one of the few that I could wish 

No. Lil. of a cee Fobuss iar ata a oe indeed 

- very prubable that when I leave this city, we 

TO MR JAMES CANDLISE. part never more to meet in this sublunary 

Eprxsureu, March 21, 1787. | sphere; but I have a strong fancy that in some 

My EVER-DEAR OLD Acquarntance,—I was | future eccentric planet, the comet of happier 

equally surprised and pleased at your letter, | systems than any with which astronomy is yd 

though I daresay you will think by my delaying | acquainted, you and I, among the harum-scarum 
so long to write you that I am so drowned in , sona of imagination and whim, with a hea 

the intoxication of good fortune as to be indiffer- | shake of a hand, a metaphor and a laugh, shall 

ent to old, and once dear, connexions. The | recognise old acquaintance :— 
truth is, I was determined to write a good let- 





Where wit may sparkle all its rays, 


ter, full of argument, amplification, erudition, Uncursed with caution’s fears ; 
and, as Bayes says, all that. I thought of it, That pleasure, basking in the bluse, 
and thought of it, and, by my soul, I could Rejoice for endless yeurs. 


_ 


not; and, lest you should mistake the cause of , I have the honour to be, with the warmest 
my silence, I just sit down to tell you so. sincerity, dear sir, &c., R. B. 

Don't give yourself credit, though, that the 
strength of your logic scares me: the truth is 
I never mean to meet you on that ground at 
all, You have shown me one thing which was 


to be demonstrated : that strong pride of rea- No. LIV. 
| soning, with a little affectation of singularity, 
unay mislead the best of hearts, I likewise, TO —— —. 
since you and I were firat acquainted, in the ; 
pride of despising old women’s stories, ventured ON FERGUSSON S HEADSTONE. 
in “the daring path Spinosa trod;” but ex- Epinsuras, March 1787. 


wen aor 


j « the old man with his deeds,” as when we 


erience of the weakness, not the strength of 

boman powers, made me glad to grasp at re- 
vealed religion. 

I am still, in the apostle Paul's phrase, 


My pear Sir,—You may think, and too 

' justly, that I ama a selfish, ungrateful fellow, 
havin received so many repeated instances of 
kindness from you, and yet never putting pen 


were sporting about the “Lady Thorn.” I to paper to say thank you; but if you knew 


shall be four weeks here yet at least; and so I | what a devil of a life my conscience has led me 


, on that account, your good heart would think 
shall expect to hear from you; welcome sense, yourself too sack avenged. By the by, there 


Reisen moneenbee = Aa wieh the a is nothing in the whole frame of man which 
" seems to be so unaccountable as that thing 
aaa called conscience. Had the troublesome yelp- 

ing cur powers efficient to prevent a mischief, 

No, LIL he might be of use; but at the beginning of 

TO MR WILLIAM DUNBAR.+ | the business, his feeble efforts are to the 


. workings of passion as the infant frosta of an 
Lawxuanker, Monday Morning, [March 1787.) autumnal morning to the unclouded fervour of 
Duar 81r,—In justice to Spenser, I must the rising sun; and no sooner are the tumul 
acknowledge that there is scarcely a poet in tyoug doings of the wicked deed over, than, 


amidst the bitter native consequences of folly, 
* Another of the poet's early friends. He married Miss | ; 
‘Amith, one of the six belles ot Mauchline; and a zon of | 2 the very vortex of our horrors, up starts 


theirs is well known to all his countrymen as the Rev, | conscience, and harrows us with the feelings 
Dr Oandlish of Free St George’s Church, Edinburgh,— | of the damned. 
probably, since the death of Dr Chalmers, the leading / J have enclosed you, by way of expintion, 
This gentleman wes the subject of the poet's song | Some Verse and prose, that, if they merit a 
entith . es ; Roaring wi ie He vasa write place in your uy ener ue miscellarry, 
Sign n . The letter was pub- | you are welcome to. e prose extract 
fished in Bose and Motherwell’s edition of the poet's literally as Mr Sprott sent it me. 


by Mr P. Buchan of | "ihe inacription on the stone is as follows > 











mo 





“Bom, September Sth, 1751--Died, October 
16th, 1774. 


4*No senlptured marble here, nor pompous lay, 
‘No storied urn nor anjmatei! bust ;’ 
This simple stone directs pale Scotin’s way 
To pour ler sorows o’er her poet’s dust ” 
On the other side of the stone ix as follows: 


‘¢ By special grant of the managers to Robert Burns, 
who erected this stone, this burial-plnce is to remain 
for ever sacred to the memory of Robert Fergusson.” 

Session-house within the Kirk of Canongate, 
the tiventy-second day of February, one thou- 
gand seven hundred and eighty seven years. | 


Sederunt of the Managers of the Kink ond 
Kirkyard funds of Canongate. | 


Which day, the treasurer to the said funds 
produced a letter from Mi Robert Burns, of 
date the 6th current, which was read and ap- 
pointed to be engrossed in their sederunt book, 
aod of which letter the tenor followa :— 

“To the Honourable Bailies of Canongate, 
Edinburgh.—Gentlemen, I am sorry to be told 
that the remains of Robert Fergusson, the so 
jastly celebrated poet, a man whose talents for 
ages to come will do honour to our Caledonian | 
name, lie in your churchyard among the 
ignoble dead, unnoticed and unknown. 

**Some memorial to direct the steps of the 
lovers of Scottish song, when they wish to shed 
a tear over the ‘narrow house’ of the bard 
who is no more, is surely a tribute due tu 
Fergusson’s memory: a tribute I wish to have 
the honour of paying. 

“T petition you, then, gentlemen, to permit 
me to lay a simple stone over his revered 
ashes, to remain an unalienable property to his | 
deathless fame.—I have the honour to be, | 
gentlemen, your very humble servant, (sic sub- 
scribitur,) RoBert Burns” 





J 


Thereafter the said managers, in considera: | 


tion of the laudable and disinterested motion 
of Mr Burns, and the propriety of his request, 
did, and hereby do, unanimously grant power 
and liberty to the said Robert Burns to erect 
a headstone at the grave of the said Robert 
Fergusson, and to keep up and preserve the 
game to his memory in all time coming.* Ex- 
tracted forth of the records of the managers, by 
WILL Sprort, clerk. 





* Mr Cunningham says :-—From the sinking of tho 
ground of the neighbouring graves, the headstone 
Sapieae by Burns over F n was thrown from its 

lance ; this was observed, soon after the death of the 
Bard of Ayr, by the Esculapian Olab of Edinburgh. who, 
animated by that pious seal for departed merit which 
had before led them to prevent some other sepulchral 
gaonuments from going to ruin, refixed the original 
stone, nnd added some iron work, with an additional 
inscription to the memory of Burns. The poetical part 
of ig is taken almost verbatim, from the Elegy on 
Captain Matthew Henderson :— 


Dignum lqude verum Muses vetat mori 
je ! Gentus, ly, while to Fame she tras, 
wines Currie's 


urels with the wreath of Burns.” 
— Roscoe. 
To the aaa of 
BOBERT BURNS, THE AYRSHIRE BARD 5 
WRO WAS BORN AT DOOKBIDE, 
iOn.the 24th of January 17593 

AND DAED AT DPMrRigg, 

On the 22d of July 1796 
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TO MRS DUNLOP, 


Epinatzey, March 22, 1787. 
MapamM,—I read your letter with le 
eyes. A little, very little while ago, I 
searce a friend but the stubborn pride of mp 
own bosom; now I am distinguished, patron. 





‘© Q Robert Burns! the Man, the Brother! 
Anil art thou gone—and gone for ever! 
Aud hast thou cross’d thrt unknown river, 

Life’s dreary hound! 
Like thee, where shall we And another. 
The world around | 


‘¢ Go to your sculptured tombs, ye great, 
In a’ the tinsel trash o’ state! 
But by thy honest turf 1'}1 wait, 
Thou mun of worth ! 
And weep the sweetest port's fate, 
P’er lived on earth ” 

To have raised one »olid monument of masoniy t 
both, woking Fergusson’s headstone into one side o+ 
the structure, and placing the Burns inscription en the 
other, would perhaps have heen more judiclous.—See 
letter to Mr Peter Hull, dated Feb. 5, 1792, relative to 
this monument. 


On the subject of Fergusson’s headstone we find the 
following letter in Dr Currie’s edition of the poet's 


WOKS .— 
March 8, 1787. 


I ax truly happy to know you have found 4 friend in 
his patronage of you does him great honour. 
He 1s tiuly a good man, by far the best I ever knew. 
or perhaps ever shall know, in this world But i 
must not speak all I think ot him, lest I should be 
thought part.al. 

So you hur obtained liberty from the magistrates to 
erect a stone uver Fergusson’s grave? Ido not doabt 
it, such things have been, as Shakespeare says, ‘in the 
olden time ;”’ 


‘‘The poet's fate is here in emblem shown, 
He ask’d vor bread, and he received a stone.” 


It is, I beheve, upon poor Butlers tomb that this j* 
written, But how many brothers of Parnassus, as well 
as poor Butler and poor Fergusson, have asked for 
bread, and been served with the same sauce! 

The magistrates gave you liberty, did they? O 
generous magistrates’ ——, celebrated over the three 
kingdoms for his public spirit, gives a poor poet liberty 
to raise a tomb to a poor poct’s memory! most gene- 
rous! ——, once upon a time. ae that same poet the 
mighty sum of eighteenpence for a copy of his worka, 
But then it must be considered that the poet was at 
that time absolutely starving, and hesought his aid with 
all the earnestness of hunger. And over and above he 
received a ——, worth at least one-third of the value, 
in exchange ; but which, I believe, the poet afterwards 
it ungratefully expunged. 

ext week 1 hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
in Edinburgh ; and, as my stay will be for eight or ten 
days, I wish you or —— would take a snug, well-alred 
bedroom for me, where I may have the pleasure of 
seeing you over a morning cup of tea. But by all ac- 
counts it will be a matter of some difficulty to see you 
at all, unless your company is bespoke a week before 
hand. There 1s a great rumour here conceraing your 
great intsmacy with the Duchess of ———, and other 
ladies of distinction. Iam reully told that 

‘‘ Cards to invite fly by thousands each night ;” 
and if you had one, J suppose there would also be 
‘bribes to your old secretary.” It seems you are re- 
solved to make hay while the syn shings, and avoid, if 
possible, the fate of poor Fergusson,. .. Quarenda 

nia primum virtus post nummos, is & food 
maxim to thrive by : you seemed to despise it while In 
this of the country, but probably some philosopher 
in Edinburgh has taught you better sense. 

Pray are you yet engraving as wel! as printing--are 
you yet seised 

‘With itoh of piesure in the froné, 
With hays aud wicked rhyme upan’t?” 
But I must give up this teifiing, and attend to mastore- 
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feed, befriended by you. Your friendly .ad- 
wioee—I will not give them the cold name of 
i I reopive with reverenee. I have 
made-some small alterations in what I befere 
had printed. I have the advice of some 
very judicious friends among the literati here, 
but with them I sometimes find it mecessary 
to claim the privilege of thinking for myself. 
The noble Earl of Glencairn, to whom I owe 
more than to any man, does me the honour of 
giving me his strictures: his hints with respect 
to impropriety or indelicacy I follow implicitly. 

You kindly interest yourself in my future 
views and prospects; there I can give you no 
light. It is all 

“Dark as was Chaos ere the infant sun 
Waa roll’d together, or had tried his beams 
Athwart the gloom profound.” 

The appellation of a Scottish bard is by far 
my highest pride ; to continue to deserve it is 
my most exalted ambition. Scottish scenes 
and Scottish story are the themes I could 
wish to aing. I have no dearer aim than to 
have it in my power, unplagued with the rou- 
tine uf business, for which Heaven knows I am 
unfit enc ugh, to make leisurely pilgrimages 
through Caledonia; to sit on the fields of her 
battles; to wander on the romantic banks of 
her rivers ; and t» muse by the stately towers 
or venerable ruins, once the honoured abodes 
of her heroes, 

But these are all Utopian thoughts: I have 
dallied long enough with life ; "tis time to be in 
earnest, I have a fond, an aged mother to 
care for: and some other bosom ties perhaps 
equally tender. Where the individual only 
suffers by the consequences of his own thought- 
leasness, indolence, or folly, Le may be ex- 
cusable; nay, shining ab.lities, and some of 
the nobler virtues, may half sanctify a heed- 
less character; but where God and nature 
have intrusted the welfare of others to his 
care; where the trust is sacred, and the ties 
are dear, that nian must be far gone in selfish- 
ness, or strangely lost to reflection, whom 
these connexious will not rouse to exertion. 

T guess that I shall clear between two and 
three hundred pounds by my authorship! * 
with that sum I intend, so far as I may be said 
to have any intention, to return to my old 
acquaintance, the plough, and, if I can meet 
with a lease, by which I can live, to commence 
farmer. I do not intend to give up poetry; 
being bred to labour, secures me independence, 
and the Muses are my chief, sometimes have 
been my only, enjoyment. If my practice 


that more concern myself; 80, as the Aberdeen wit 
says, ‘Adieu, dryly; we sa) drink fan we meet.” 
“The above extract,” says Dr Currie, ‘is from a let- 
ter of one of the ablest of our poct’s correspondents, 
which contains some interesting anecdotes of Fergus- 
| aon. . Phewriter is mistaken in su ing the magistrates 
‘of Edinburgh had any share in teansaction respect- 
ing the. monument erected for a beac by our bard ; 
this, it is evident, passed between Burns and the Kirk- 
Session of the Canongate. ‘Neither at Edinburgh, nor 
ibaa tere ign Sra bpp ed trouble them- 
quire how the house of a r post is 
fasnished, or how his grave is adorned.” aes 
aa additional letter on this subject, dated September 
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second my resolution, I shall have principally 

at heart the serious business of life; but while 

following my plough, or building up my 

, LI shall cast a leisure glance to that 

dear, that only feature of my character, which 

gave me the notice of my country, and the 

patronage of a Wallace. 

Thus, honoured madam, I have given you 

the bard, his situation, and hiz views, native as 
they are in his own bosum. wee 








No. LVI. 
TO THE SAME. 


Epixnurey, April 15, 1787, 

MapaM,—There is an affectation of gratitude 
which I dislike. The periods of Johnson and 
the pauses of Sterne may hide a selfish heart. 
For my part, madam, I trust I have too much 
pride for servility, and too little prudence for 
selfishness. I have this moment broken open 
your letter, but 

‘Rude am I In speech, 

And therefore httle can 1 grace my cause 

In speaking for myself ;” 
so I shall not trouble you with any fine speeches 
and hunted figures. I shall just lay my hand 
on my heart and say, I hope I shall ever have 
the truest, the warmest sense uf your good- 
nega. 

I come abroad in print for certain on Wed- 
neaday. Your orders I shall punctually attend 
to; only, by the way, I inust tell you that I 
was paid before for Dr Moore's and Miss 
Williams's copies, through the medium of Com- 
missioner Cochrane in this place, but that 
we can settle when I have the honour of 
waiting on you. 

Dr Smith t was just gone to London the 
inorning before I received your letter 2 ha 





No. LVIL 


TO DR MOORE. t 


EpinsugGH, April 23, 1787. 
I RECEIVED the books, and sent the one you 
mentioned to Mrs Dunlop. I am ill skilled in 





+ Adam Smith the distinguished author of “The 
Wealth of Nations,” &c. 


$ The answer of Dr Moore was as follows :— 
OCLiFFoRD Street, May 23, 1787. 
Dear S12,—I had the pleasure of your letter by Mr 
Oreech, and soon after he sent me the new edition at 
your poems. You seem to think it incumbent on you 
to send to each subscriber a number of copies propar. 
tionate to his subscription money ; but you may depend 
n it, few subscribers expect more than one copy, 
ever they subscribed; I must inform you, how- 
ever, that I took tweive copics for those subseribers 
for whose money as were 80 accurate as to send me a 
receipt ; and Lord Eglinton told me he had sent for 
six copies eg himself, as he wished to give tiveof them 
as en 
e of the poems you have added in thia inst 
edition are very beautiful, ticularly the “ Wigtee 
Night.” the ‘Address to Edinburgh.” “Green Grow 
the Rashcs,” and the two songs immediately follow! 


Vv 


* The clear profit realised has been sasumed to be | the latter * of which is exquisite. By the way, 


seven hundred pounds. 


* - Tha Gloomy Night is Gathering Feat.® . 
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beating the coverts of imagination for meta- 
ore of gratitude, I thank you, sir, for the 

our have done me; and to my latest 
hoar will warmly remember it. To be highly 
pleased with your book is what I am in com- 
taon with the world ; but to regard these vol- 
umes asa mark of the author's friendly esteem 
ina more supreme gratification. 

I leave Edinburgh in the course of ten days 
or a fortnight, and, after a few pilgrimages 
over sonie of the classic ground of Caledonia,— 
Cowden Knowes, Banks of Yarrow, Tweed, &c., 
-~I shall return to my rural shades, in all likeli- 
hood never more to quit them. I have formed 
many intimacies and friendships here, but I am 
afraid they are all of too tender a construction 
20 bear carriage s hundred and fifty miles. To 
the rich, the great, the fashionable, the polite, 


tmagine you have a peculiar talent for such compost. 
toys, which you ought to indulge. No kind of poetry 
demands more delicacy or higher polishing. Horace 
is more admired on account of his Odes than all hia 
other writings, But nothing now added is equal to your 
“Vision” and “Cotter’s Saturday Night.” In these 
are united fine imagery, natural and Pe descrip- 
tion with sublimity of language and thought. It is 
evident that you already possess a great variety cf ex- 
press on and command of the Enghsh language ; you 
onght therefore to denl more sparingly for the future in 
the provincial dialect Why should you, by using chat, 
hamilt the number of your irers to those who under- 
stand the Scottish, when you can extend it to all per- 
sons of taste who understand the English lan e? In 
tay opinion you should plan some larger work than any 
you have as yet attempted. I mean, reflect upon some 
proper subject, and arrange the plan in tpt mind, 
without beginning to execute any part of it till you 
have studied most of the best English poets, and read 
& little more of history, The Greek and Roman stories 
you can read in some abridgment, and soon become 
master of the most brilliant facts which must highly 
delight a poetical mind. You should also, and very 
soon may. become master of the heathen mythology, to 
which there are everlusting allusions in all the poets, 
ahd which in itself is charmingly fanciful. What will 
require to be studied with more attention is modern 
history—that is, the history of France and Great Britai 
m the beginning of Henry the Seventh’s reign. 

w very well you have a mind capable of attainin 
knowledge by a shorter process than is commonly used, 
and Iam certain you are capable of making a better 
use of it, when attained, than is generally done. 

ou will not give yourself the trouble of writing 
to me when It is inconvenient ; and make no apology 
when you do wnite for pha postponed It. Be assured 
of this, however, that I shall always be happy to hear 
from you. I think my friend Mr —— told me that 
you had some poems in manuscript by you, of a satiri- 
cal and humorous nature, (in which, by the way, I 


think you very strong,) w: your prudent friends 
led on you to omit, ptt one called 
* Some # Confession ;:”* if you will intrust me 


with a sight of any of these, I will pawn my word to give 
hd copies, and will be obliged to you for a perusal of 
em 


T understand you intend to take a farm, and make 
the useful and respectable business of hushendry your 
chief occupation: this I hope will not prevent your 
making eccasional addresses to the nine ladies who 
have shown you such favour, one of whom visited you 
in the ‘‘auld clay biggin.” Virgil before proved 
te the world there is nothing in the business of 
hasbandry inimical to poetry; and I sincerely hope 
that you may afford an example of a good poet being 
aancocesstal farmer. I fear it will not be in my power 
t visit Sootland this season; when I do, 1'll en- 
deavour to find you out for I heartily wish to see and 
converse with you. If ever your occasions call you to 
this place, I make no doubt of your paying me a visit, 
and he may depend on 4 very welcome from 
thia family, am, dear sir, your friend and obedient , 
servan 


J. Moors. 
* © Moly Willle’s Prayer” is pernaps the poem allnded te, 
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I have no equivalent to offer; and 1 am afraid 


my meteor ce will by no means entitle 
me to a acttl ee 
who are the permanent lights of genius 
literature. 

My most tful compliments to Mies 
Williams. If once this tangen! fight of mine 


were over, and I were returned to my wonted 
leisurely motion in my old circle, I may prob- 
abl sarees to return her poetic oe 
in ki 





No. LVIIL 


TO MRS DUNLOP. 
Epinsurnau, April 80, 1787. 

—— Your criticisms, madam, I understand 
very well, and could have wished to have 
pleased you better. You are right in your 
guess that I am not very amenable to counsel, 
Poeta, much my superiors, have so flattered 
those who possessed the adventitious qualities 
of wealth and power, that I am determined to 
flatter no created being, either in prose or 
verse, 

I get as little by princes, lords, clergy, critics, 
&c., as all these respective gentry do by my 
bardship. I know what I may expect frum the 
world by and by—illiberal abuse, and perhaps 
contemptuous neglect. 

I am happy, madam, that some of my own 
favourite pieces are distinguished by your 
particular approbation. For my “ Dream,” * 
which has unfortunately incurred your loyal 
displeasure, I hope in four weeks, or less, to 
have the honour of appearing at Dunlop in 
ite defence in person. R. B. 





No. LIX.+ 


TO JAMES JOHNSON, EDITOR OF THE 
“SCOTS MUSICAL MUSEUM.” 
LawnMarxet, Friday Noon, May 3, 1787. 

Dear Sir,-—-I have sent you a song never 
before known, for your collection ; the air by 
Mr Gibbon, but I know not the author of the 
words, as I got it from Dr Blacklock. 

Farewell, my dear sir! I wished to have 
seen you, but I have been dreadfully throng, 
as I march to-rnorrow. Had my acquaintance 
with you been a little older, I would have 
asked the favour of your correspondence ; as I 
have met with few people whose company and 
conversation gave me so much pleasure, be- 
cause I have met with few whose sentimenta 
are so congenial to my own. 

When Dunbar and you meet, tell him that 
I left Edinburgh with the idea of him hanging 
somewhere about my heart. 

Keep the original of this song till we meet 
again, whenever that may be. BR. B. 





sinha as 
rs Dun 
the second 


* The well-known poem, beginnin 


to your Majesty,” (see .) 
ably, lon pg A ite eee omitted in 


edition, on the score of prudence —OuNNINGHAM. 
+ This letter first appeared in Hogg and Metherwell’s 
a. 


edition of the poet’s work 
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No. LX. 
TO THE REV. DR HUGH BLAIR.” 


LawNMsneet, Enrxsvecs, May 3, 1787. 

REVEREND AND MUCH-RESPECTED Sre, —I 
leave Edinburgh to-morrow morning, but could 
not ge without troubling you with half a line 
sincerely to thank you for the kindness, pa- 
tronage, and friendship you have shown me. I 
often felt the embarrassment of my singular 
situation; drawn forth from the veriest shades 
of life to the glare of remark; and honoured 
by the notice of those illustrious names of my 
country whose works, while they are applauded 
to the end of time, will eve: instruct and mend 
the heart. However the meteor-like novelty 





* Mr Cunningham says the answer of Blair to this 
letter contains afull refutation of all those who asserted 
Se the poet’s life in Edinburgh was wild and irregu- 

Anorie Square, Enixsuner, May 4, 1787. 
Dear S1z,—I was favoured this forenoon with your 
very obliging letter, together with an impression of 

our portrait, for which I return you my best thanks. 

he success you have met with 1 do not think was 
beyond your merits; and if I have had any small hand 
in contributing to it, it gives me great pleasure. I 
know no way in which literary persons who nre advanced 
in years can do more service to the world than in for- 
watuing the efforts of rising genius, or bringing forth 
unknown merit from obscurity. I was the first person 
who brought out to the notice of the world the poems 
of Ossian ; first, by the ‘‘ Fragments of Ancient Poetry,” 
which I published, and afterwards, by my setting on 
foot the undertaking for collecting and publishing the 
works of Ossian ; and I have ulways considered this as 
a meritorious action of my life. 

Your aituation, «s you say, was indeed very singular ; 
and in being brought out all at once from the shades of 
deepest privacy to so great a share of public notice and 
observation yon had to stand a severe trial. Lam happy 
that you have stood it so well; and, as far as I have 
known or heard, though in the midst of many tempta- 
tions, without reproach to your character and behaviour, 

You are now, I presume, to retire to a more private 
walk of life; and I trust will conduct yourself there 
with industry, prudence, and honour. You have laid 
the foundation for just oe esteem. In the midst 
of those employments which your situation will render 
proper, you will not, I hope, neglect to promote that 
esteem, by cultivating your genius and attending to 
such productions of it as may raise your character svill 
higher, At the same time be not in too great a haste 
to come forward. Take time and leisure to improve 
and mature your talents For on any second production 
you give the world your fate as a poet will very much 
depend. There is no doubt a gloss of novelty which 
time wears off. As you very properly hint yourself, you 
are not to be et phn if in your rural retreat you do 
not find yourself surrounded with that glare of notice 
and applause which here shone upon you. No man can 
bea good poet without being somewhat of a philosopher. 
He must lay his account that any one who exposes 
himself to public observation, will occasionally meet 
with the attacks of illiberal censure, which it is always 
best to overlook and despise. He will be inclined 

etimes to court retreat, and to disappear from pub- 

¢ view. He will not affect to shine always, that he 
mar | at proper seasons came forth with more advantage 
eud energy. He will not think himself neglected if he 
be not always praised. I have taken the liberty, you 
s an ojd man to give advice and make reflections, 
w your own good sense will I daresay render un- 


necessary. 

When you return, if you come this way, I will be 
happy to see you, and to know concerning your future 
plate of life. You will fisd me by the 22d of this month 
ot in rg, orc in Argyle Square, but at a country 
house at Reataltig, about a mile east from Edinburgh, 
moar the Musselburgh rad.—Wishing you al. success 
and , t um, with real regard and ssteem 
Cen * aur, yours ainoerel , Hues Bia. 







eect Rtas 


“lt notice, and honour me with the 
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of my appearance in the world might attract 
i vraag 
of the permanent lights of genius and literature, 
those who are truly benefactors of the immortal 
nature of man, I knew very well that my ut- 
most merit was far unequal to the task of pre- 
serving that character when once the novelty 
was over; I have made up my mind that abuse, 
or almost even neglect, will not surprise me in 
my quarters. 
I have sent you a proof impression of Beugo’s 
work + for me, done on Indian paper, as a 
trifling but sincere testimony with what heart- 





warn gratitude I am, &c., R. B. 
No. LXI. 

TO WILLIAM CREECH, ESQ, EDIN- 
BURGH. 


Setxme, May 13, 1787. 
My HONOURED FRIEND, —The enclosed I have 
just wrote, nearly extempore, in a solitary inn 
in Selkirk, after a miserable wet day's riding. 
I have been over moat of East Lothian, Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh, and Selkirk shires; and next 
week I begin a tour through the north of 
England. Yesterday I dined with Lady 
Harriet, sister to my noble patron, t Quem 
Deus conservet/ I would write till I would 
tire you as much with dull prose, as I daresay 
by this time you are with wretched verse, but 
1 am jaded to death; so, with a grateful fare- 
well, | have the honour to be, good sir. yours 
sincerely, R. B. 
Auld chuckie-Reekie'’s § sair distrest, 
Down droops her ance weel burnish’d oreat, 
Nae joy her bonnie buskit nest 
Oun yield ava ; 


Her darling bird that she lo’es best, 
Willie’s awa. jf 





No. LXII. 


TO MR PATISON, BOOKSELLER, 
PAISLEY. 


BEBRYWELL, NEAB Dounss, May 17, 1787. 

Dark Sir,—I am sorry I was out of Edin- 
burgh, making a slight pilgrimage to the classic 
scenes of this country, when I was favoured 
with yours of the 11th instant, enclosing an 
order of the Paisley Banking Company ou the 
Royal Bank, for twenty-two pounds seven 
shillings sterling, paymeut in full, after car- 
riage deducted, for ninety copies of my book I 
sent you. According to tite motions, I see 
you will have left Scotland before this reaches 
you, otherwise I would send you “ Holy Willie” 
with all my heart. I was so hurried that I 
absolutely forgot several things I ought to 
have minded, among the reat, sending books 
to Mr Cowan; but any order of yours will be 





¢ The portrail of the poet after Nasmyth. , 

¢ James, Earl of Glencairn. 

§ Edinburgh. 

|| See the remainder of this piece, and an rategesting 
began of Bailie Creech, the povt’s Edinburyh publisher 

p. 
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anceps ea ithe ARR ee EEO cee, ate ests haat A OEE Bc AE ARISES Ie AO EEO SA ALR OORT 
answered at Creech’s shop. ‘You will please bar to Selcraig, and hae forgather'd wi’ mony 
remember that non-subscribers pay six shil- a guid fallow, aud monie a weelfaur'd hizzie. 
lings; this is Creech’s profit; but these who I met wi’ twa dink qneynes in particular, ane o’ 
have subscribed, though their names have them a sonsie, fine, fudgel lass, baith braw and 
been neglected in the printed list, which is bonnie; the tither was a clean ahankit, straught, 
very incorrect, they are supplied at the sub- tight, weel-far'd winch, as blithe’s a lintwhite 
scription price on a flowrie thorn, and as sweet and modest’s 
TI wss not at Glasgow, nor do I intend for a new blawn plumrose in a hazle shaw. They 
Lendon; and I think Mrs Fame is very idle were baith bred to mainers by the beuk, and 
to tell so many lies on a poor poet. Whenyou  onie ane o’ them had as muckle stneddum and 
or Mr Cowan write for copies, if you should | rumblegumption as the half o’ some presbytries 
want any, direct to Mr Hull,* at Mr Creech’s | that you and I baith ken. They play’d me sic 
shop, and I write to Mr Hill by this post, to | a deevil o’ a ehavie that I daur say, if my hari- 
answer either of your orders. Hill is Mr | gals were turned out, ye wad see twa nicks i’ 
Creech’s first clerk, and Creech himself is | the heart o' me like the mark o’ a kail-whittle 
presently in London. I suppose I shall have ‘ in a castock. 
the pleasure, against your return to Paisley, of I was gaun to write you a lang pystle, but, 
assuring you how much I am, dear sir, your Gude forgie me, I gat mysel sae noutouriously 
obliged humble servant, R. B. | bitchify’d the day, after kail-time, that I can 
i hardly stoiter but and ben. 
| My best respecka to the guidwife and a’ our 
common friens, especiall Mr and Mrs Cruik- 
| ghank, and the honest guidman o’ Juck's Lodge. 
No. LXIIL. |. I'll be in Dumfries the morn gif the beast 


TO MR W. NICOL.+ MASTER OF THE be to the fore, and the branks bide hale.— 
HIGH SCHOOL EDINBURGH. Gude be wi’ you, Willie! Ament R. B§ 


CaRuisLe, June 1, 1787. 
KIND, HONEST-HEARTLD WILLIE,—1’1n sitten 
doun here, after seven-and-furty miles’ ridin’, No. LXIV 
e’en as forjesket and forniaw’d as a forfuchten per Ne 
eock, to gie ye some notion o’ my land-lowper- TQ MR JAMES SMITH, AT MILLER AND 


like stravaigin sin the sorrowfu’ hour that I opr 5 rN 
sheuk hands and parted wi’ Auld Reekie. SMITH'S OFFICE, LINLITHGOW. 


My auld, ga’d gleyde o’ a meere has huch- MAUOHLINE, June 11, 1787. 


tay d up hill and doun brae, a Scotland and My pzar Sir,—I date this frum Mauchline, 
ngland, ax teugh and biinie as a vera devil wi’ here I arrived on Friday evening last. I slept 
met It’s true, she’s as poor's a sang-maker 4+ John Dow's, and called for my daughter ; 
and as hard’s a kirk, and tipper-taipers whenshe fy Hamilton and family ; your mother, sister, 
take the gate, first like a lady's gentlewoman nq brother; my quondam Eliza, &., all—all 
'n a minuwae, or a hen on a het girdle; but yo), If anything had been wanting to dis- 
she's a yauld, poutherie oe for a that, and guat me completely at Armour’s family, their 
has a stomach hike Willie Stalker's meere that yuean servile compliance would have done it. 


wad hse digested tumbler-wheels, for she'll ‘it lik favourite hero, Mils 
whip me aff her five stimparts o’ the best aits pie ee ee nen ee eevee sh aa 








Ra ton’s Satan :— 
at a doun-sittin’ and ne'er fash her thumb Tt nena * 
Ge . e 1orrorsgs a 
When ance her ringbanes and spowies, her Infernal world! and thou, proloundest hell, 
erucks and cramps, are fairly soupl'd she beets Receive thy new possessor! one who brings 
to, beets to, and aye the hindmost hour the A mind not to be changed by place or teme /” 


tightest. I could wager her price to a thretty ; paged 
nies, that for twa or three ooks’ ridin’ at I cannot settle to my mind. Farming—the 


fty mile a day, the deil-sticket a five gallopers only, Shing ot walle © enor Say eaing) 208 


: Heaven above knows but little do I under- 
is are de and Whithorn cvuld cast saut stand even of that—TI cannot, dare not, riek on 


, ’ : : farms ag they are. If I do not fix, I will go 
I hae dander'd owre a’ the kintra frae Dam- for Jamaica. Should I stay in an unsettled 
state at home, I would only dissipate my little 
* Mr Peter Hill, then an assistant to Creech, after an . 
wards a bookseller on his own account, and with whoa fortune, and ruin what I intend shall compen- 
the late Archibald Constable was an apprentice. The sate my little ones for the stigma I have brought 
a jcurceponers regularly with him, and esteemed on their names. 
m 


tm highly. I shall write you more at large soon; as this 
Mr W. Niel, was an intimate fri-nd of Burns’s yo ‘ rg : 

ai one of the masters of the High School. He ac- letter costs you nu postage, if it be worth read- 
sompanied him in his tour through the Highlands, and ing you cannot complain of your pennyworth. 
proved himself somewhat troublesome as a travelling | —I am ever, my dear sir, yours B. 
companion, compelling the poet agnin and again to go : 
and come as he listed. He was fond of good company, | 
and good eating and drinking, and died prematurely | § No man had ever move command of the ancient 
an 1707. Doric dialect than Burns. He has lett a curious tesa 

+ This mare was the poet's favourite Jenny Geddes. mony of his skil im the above letter—an attempt te 
“She was named by him,” says Cromek, ‘‘after the old read a sentence of which would break the teeth of most 
woman who, in her zeal against religious innovation, modern Scotchmen,—Sis Warren Scorr. Itis written: 
threwa stool at the Dean of Edinvurgh’s head when he , in the west-country dialect, and dovs not present ang 
attempted in 1687, to introduce the Scottish L turgy.” difficulty to a nutive.—MOTHERWELL 
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No. LXY. 


f0O MR WILLIAM NICOL. 


Mavcauxe, June 138, 1787. 

My DgaR Frienp,—1 am now arrived safe in 
‘ my native country, after a very agreeable jaunt, 

and have the pleasure to find all my friends 

well, I breakfasted with your gray-headed, 

“reverend friend, Mr Smith; and was highly 
4 pleased both with the cordial welcome he gave 
me, and his most excellent appearance and 
aterling good sense. 

I have been with Mr Miller at Dalswinton, 
and ain to meet him again in August. From 
miy views of the land, and his reception of my 
bardship, my hopes in that business are rather 
mended; but still they are but slender. 

I am quite charmed with Dumfries folks— 
Mr Buruside, the clergyman, in particular, is 
a man whom I shall ever gratefully remember; 
and his wife—Gude forgie me! I had almost 
broke the tenth commandment on her account. 
Simplicity, elegance, good sense, sweetness of 
disposition, good humour, kind hospitality, are 
the constituents of her manner and heart; in 
short—but if I say one word more about her, 
{ shall be directly in love with her. 

I never, my friend, thought mankind very 
capable of anything generous; but the state- 
tiness of the patricians in Ediuburgh, and the 
servility of my plebeian brethren (who perhaps 
formerly eyed me askance) since I returned 
home, have nearly put me out of conceit alto- 
gether with my species. I have bought a 
pocket Milton, which I carry perpetually about 
with me, in order to study the sentinients—the 
dauntless magnanimity, the intrepid, unyield- 
ing independence, the desperate daring, and 
noble defiance of hardship, in that gieat per- 
sonage Satan. ‘Tis true, I have just now 
@ little cash; but I am afraid the star that 
hitherto has shed its malignant, purpose-blast- 
ing rays full in my zenith; that noxious planet, 
so baneful in its influences to the 1byming 
tribe, I much dread it is not yet beneath my 
dorizon.—Misfortune dodges the path of hu- 
man life; the poetic mind finds itself miserably 
deranged in, and unfit for, the walks of busi- 
ness; add to all, that thoughtless follies and 
harebrained whims, like so many ignes fatut, 
eternally diverging from the right line of sober 
discretion, sparkle with step-bewitching blaze 
ih the idly-gazing eyes of the poor leedless 
bard, sill, pop, “he falls like Lucifer, never to 
hope again,” God grant this may be an unreal 

icture with respect to me! but should it not, 

have very little dependence on mankind. I 
will close my letter with this tribute my heart 
bids me pay you—the many ties of acquaint- 
atice and friendship which I have, or think I 
have in life, I have felt along the lines, and, 
damn them, they are almost all of them of such 
frail contexture that I am sure they would not 
atand the breath of the least adverse breeze of 
fortune; but from you, my ever-dear sir, I look 
with confidence for the apostolic love that shall 
wait on me “through good report and bad re- 

the love which Solomon emphatically 
y aays “is strong as denth” My compliments to 
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pen oe a 





Mrs Nicol, and all the of.el of our common 





‘frivnds, 


P.S.—I shall be in Edinburgh about the 
latter end of July. R.B 


No. LXVI. 
TO MR JAMES CANDLISH.* 


EpiInuureg, 1787. 


My par FRIEND,—If once I were gone from 
this scene of hurry and dissipation, I promise 
myself the pleasure of that correspondence 
being renewed which has been so lung broken. 
At present I have time for nothing. Dissipe- 
tion and business engross every moment. I 
am engaged in assisting an honest Scotch en- 
thusiast,+ a friend of mine, who is an engraver, 
and has taken it into his head to publish a 
collection of all our songs set to music, of 
which the words and music are done by Scote- 
men. This, you will easily guesa, is an under- 
taking exactly to my taste. I have collected, 
Legged, borrowed, and stolen all the songs 1 
could meet with. ‘“Pompey’s Ghost,” words and 
music, I beg from you immediately, to go into 





* Mr Cunningham quotes Mr Oandlish’s reply as an 
evidence of the tuste and tulents of the poet's early 
friend and companion :— 

‘‘Your kind letter came to hand, and I would have 
answered it sooner, had I not delaycd, in expectation 
of finding some person who could enable me to comply 
with your request. Being myselt unskilled in music as 
a science, 1 made an attempt to get the song you men 
tioned, set by some other hand; but as I could not 
accomplish this, I must send you the words without the 
music Some of Edina’s fair nymphs may perhaps be 
able to do you a piece of service which 1 would have 
done with the greatest pleasure had it ben in my 
power, It is with the greatest sincerity I applaud your 
attempt to give the world a more correct and more 
elegant collection of Scottish songs thun has hitherto 
appeared, They have been long and much admired, 
and yet perhaps no poetical compositions ever met 
with approbation more disproportioned to their merié, 
Many, fiom an affectation perhaps of a roore than usual 
knowledge of ancient literature, extol, with the moat 
extravagant praises, the pastoral productions of the 
Greek and Roman pocts; and attempt to persuade us 
that in them alone is to be found that natural simplicity, 
and that tenderness of sentime.t, which constitute 
the true excellence of that species of writing. For my 
own purt, though I cannot altugether divest myself of 
ree to the ancients, whose merit will cease only 
to be admired with the universal wreck of men and 
letters, yet Tam persuaded that in many ot the songs 
of our own nation, there are beauties which it would be 
vain to look for in the most admired poctical composi- 
tions of antiquity. They are the wap gt of nature ; 
they are expressed in the language of simplicity ; and 
tlhe love songs, breathing sentiments that are inspired by 
the most tender and exquisite feelings, are in unison, 
with the human heart. There is no one in whose veins 
the smallest drop ot Scottish blood circulates but must 
fee] the most heartfelt pleasure when he reflects that 
those songs, which do such honour to both the genius 
and to the feelings of his countrymen ; which, in sim- 
plicity of language, and in the sensibility that pervades 
them, have never been equaHed by those of any nation; 
and which have been so much admired by foreigners, 
will continue to be sung with delight by both sexes. 
while Svots men and the Scots language remain.—If 
the collection is to be published by suiscription, put 
down my name for a copy. My time this winter is very 
much employed—no less than ten hours a day,—Ex- 
pecting to see you soon, I am yours most sincerely, 

‘James Campitan. 


¢ Johnson, the publisher and proprietor of ts» 
Musical Museum, 


IEE EEE EE AIDE EDS DET Lo ILO CE TEENIE 


gry GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


‘Rtceecmars ste ASSESS geese SRE pf re aS ETRE rem eel ae y  sstintanpa nore hired 
re torga ber—the first is already pub- tamblle over sa mountains; thinly oven 
lished. shall show you the first Guitar auceel with rien Aone which starvingly 
when I sea you in Glasgow, vhich will be in pioporl sé savage iahaNlanta My laat stage 
a fortnight or less. Do be eo kind as to send was Inverary—to-morrow night's stage Dum- 
me the song in a day or two: you cannot !yarton. I ‘ought sooner to have answered 








imagine how much it will oblige me. your kind letter, but you know I am a man of 
Direct to me at Mr W. Cruikshank’s, 8¢ many sins, R. B. 
Jamea’a Square, New Town, el st - 
—— No. LXX. 
No. LXVI TO MR JAMES SMITH, AT MILLER AND 
. SMITH'S OFFICE, LINLITHGOW. 
TO WILLIAM NICOL, ESQ. June 8, 787. 
Avontsrtrrt,* Monday, June 1787. My pear Faienyd,—On our return, ata H 


My pgar Srr,-—I find myself very comfort- land gentleman’s hospitable mansion, we tell 
able here, neither oppressed by ceremony nor in with a merry party, and danced till the 
mortified by neglect. Easy Anew isa most ladies left us at three in the moraine: Our 
engaging woman, and very happy in her family, | dancing was none of the French or English 
which makes one’s out-goings and in-comings | insipid formal movements. The ladies sang 
very agreeable. I called at Mr Ramsay's of | Scotch songs at intervals like angela; then we 
Auchtertyre [Ochtertyre, near Stirling] as I | flew at “ Bab at the Bowster,” “Tullochgurum,” 
came up the country, and am so delighted | “ Locherroch Side,” } &&., like midges sporting 
with him that I shall certainly accept of his ' in the mottie sun, or craws ad carn & 
invitation to spend a day or two with him as I storm in a hairst day. When the dear lasses 
return. I leave this p on Wednesday or | left us, we ranged round the bow! till the 
Thursday. good-fellow hour of six; except a few minutes 

Make my kind compliments to Mr and Mrs | that we went out to pay our devotions to the 
Cruikshank, aud Mra Nicol, if she is returned. | glorious lamp of day peering over the towering 
—I am ever, dear air, your deeply-indebted, top of Bemomond. We all kneeled. Our 

R. B. worthy landlord’s son held the bowl, each man 


eee & full glass in his hand, and I, as priest, repeated 
some eying monsente like Thomas the 
Rhymer’s prophecies, I suppose. 
No, LXVIII. Riter a small refreshment of the gifts of 
TO WILLIAM CRUIKSHANK, Somnus, we proceeded to spend the day on 


, ; Lochlomond, and reached Dumbarton in the 
ST JAMES'S SQUARE, EDINBURGH.+ evening. We dined at another good fellow’s 
Avonrenrrsr, Monday, June 1787. | house, and consequently pushed the bottle; 

I HAVE nothing, my dear sir, to write to you, | when we went out to mount our horses, we 
but that I feel myself exceedingly comfortably | found ourselves “no very fou, but gayly yet.” 
situated in this good family : just notice enough My two friends and I rode soberly down the 
to make meeasy, but not to embarrass me. I was | loch side, till by came a Highlandman at the 
gare he two days at the foot of the Ochil | gallop on a tolerably good horse, but which 
Hills, with Mr Tait of Herveyston and Mr John- | had never known the ornaments of iron or 
ston of Alva, but waa so well pleased that I shall 
‘gertainly spend a day on the banks of the Devon 
as I return. I leave this place I suppose on 
Wednesday, and shall devote a day to Mr 
Rameay at Auchtertyre, near Stirling: a man 
to whose worth I cannot do justice. My re- 
speotful kind compliments to Mrs Cruikshank, 
and my dear little Jeanie, and, if oa see Mr 


leather. We scorned to be sess eae by @ 
Highlandman, so off we started, whip and spur. 
My companions, though seemingly gaily mount- 
ed, fell sadly astern; but my old mare, Jenny 
Geddes, one of the Rosinante family, strained 
past the Highlandman, in spite of all his efforts 
with the hair halter. Just as I was passing lim, 
Donald wheeled his hurse, as if to cross before 





Masterton, please remember me to .—Iam | me to mar my progress, when down came his 
ever, my dear sir, &c., R. B. horse, and threw his rider's breexless bottom 
into a clipt hedge, and down came Jenny Ged- 

des over all, and my bardship between her and 

the Highlandman’s horse. Jenny trode over 

No. LXIX me with such cautious reverence that matters 


were not su bad as might well have been ex- 
ected; a0 I came off with a few cuts and 
ruises, and a thorough resolution to be a 
pattern of sobriety for the future. As for the 
rest of my acts and my wars, and all my wise 
sayings, and why my mare was called Jenny 
Geddes, they shall be recorded, in a few weeks | 
* The seat of Sir William Murray, Bart.two miles hence at Linlithgow, in the chronicles of your 
from Crieff. R. B 


{ Burns resided with Orufkshank in the latter part ery: 
of 2787, in 8 James's Square, The “dear little Jeanle” 
af the letter was the “Rosebud” of his poem, p. 56. ! _t Sootch tunes 


TO ROBERT AINSLIE, ESQ. 


ARROOHAR, June 28, 1787. 


My neaz Srr,—I write you this on my 
tour through a country where savage streams 


ors 
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Noa. LXXI. 


TO THE SAME. 
June 1787. 

J mavz yet fixed on nothing with respect to 
the serious business of life. Iam just as usual 
——& T 
idle fellow. However, I shall somewhere have 
@ farm svon—I was going to say a wife too; 
but that must never be my blessed lot. I am 
bat a younge: aon of the house of Painaasua; 
and, like other younger sons of great families, 
L may intrigue, if I choose to run all riska, but 
must not snr f 

I am afraid I have almost ruined one source, 
the principal one indeed, of my former happi- 
nese—that eternal porney always had to 
fall in love. My heart no more glows with 
feverish rapture. I have no paradisiacal 
evening interviews, stolen from the restless 
cares and prying inhabitants of this weary 
wold. I have only ——. This last is one 
of your distant acquaintances, hasa fine figure, 
eleguut manners, and, in the train of some 
great folks whom you know, has seen the 
politest quarters in Europe. I do like her a 
deal; but what piques me is her conduct 
at the commencement of our acquaintance, 
{ frequently visited her when I was in ——, 
and after passing regularly the intermediate 
degrees between the distant formal bow and 
the familiar grasp round the waist, I ventured, 
in my careless way, to talk of friendship in 
rather ambiguous terms; and after her return 
to ——, I wrote to her in the same style. 
Miss, construing my words further, I suppose, 
than even I intended, flew off in a tangent of 
female dignity and reserve, like a mounting 
lark in an April morning; and wrote me an 
answer which measured me out very completely 
what an immense way I had to travel before I 
could reach the climate of her favour. 

But I am an old hawk at the sport, and 
wrote her auch a cool, deliberate, prudent re- 
pty, as brought my biid from her aerial tower- 
ings, pop down at my foot, like Corporal Trim’s 
hat. R, B. 





No. LXXII. 


TO MR JOHN RICHMOND. 
Mossaten, July 7, 1787. 

My prar RicnMonpd,—I am all impatience 
to hear of your fate since the old confounder 
of right and wrong has turned you out of 
place, i lea journey to answer his indictment 
at the ot the other world. He will find 
the practice of the court so different from the 
ob in which he has for so many years 
thoroughly hackneyed, that hie friends, if 
he had any connexions truly of that kind, 
which I rather doubt, may well tremble for 
whish stood 20 firmly by him, to such good 

which s 0 y by him, to su 
rpose, here, like other accomplices in rob- 
and plunder, will, now the piratical busi- 
ness is blown, in all probability turn king's 
evidences, and then the devil's Laceiper will 

tow.h him off—“ Bundle and go!” 
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ing, mason-making, raking, aimless,. 


—— 
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Tf he has left you any 1 I 
pardon fur all this: if nak know 8 ea 


awear to a word I said about him. 

T have lately been rambling over iy Dated 
barton and Inverary, and running a ken 
race on the side of Loch Lomond with a wild 
Highlandman ; his horse, which had never 
known the ornaments of iron or leather, zig- 
zagged across before my vld spavined huuter, 
whose name is Jenny Geddes, and down came 
the Highlandman, horse and all, and down 
caine Jenny and my bardship; sv I have got 
such a skinful of bruises and wounds that I 
shall be at least four weeks befure I venture on 
my journey to Edinburgh. 

ot one new thing under the sun has hap- 
pened in Mauchline since you left it. I hope 
this will find you as comfortably situated as 
formerly, or, if Heaven pleases, more so; but, 
at all events, I trust you will let me know, of 
course, how matters stand with you, well or ill. 
Tis but poor consolation to tell the world when 
matters go wrong; but you know very well 
your connexion and mine stands on a different 
fouting.—I am ever, my dear friend, ak 


No. LXXIII. 
TO ROBERT AINSLIE, ESQ. 
Mavoaine, July 1787. 


My pgar S1r,—My life, since I saw you last, 
has been one continued hurry; that savage 
hospitality which knucks a man down with 
strong liquors is the devil. I have a sore 
waifare in this woild; the devil, the world, 
and the flesh are three formidable foes. The 
firat I generally try to fly from; the second, 
alas! generally flies from me; but the third 
is my plague, worse than the ten plagues of 
Egypt. 

I have been looking over several farms in 
this country ; one in particular, in Nithedale, 
pleased me so well that, if my offer to the 
proprietor is accepted, I shall commence farmer 
at Whitsunday. If farming do not appear 
eligible, I shall have recourse to my other 
shift ;* but this to a friend. 

I set out for Edinburgh on Monday morn- 
ing, how long I stay there is uncertain, but 
you will know so soon as I can inform you 
myself. However I determine, poesy must be 
laid aside for some time; my mind has heen 
vitiated with idleness, and it will take a good 
deal of effort to habituate it to the routine of 
business —I am, my dear sir, yours sec 





No. LXXIV 


TO DR MUORE. 


Mavoniims, dug 32, 1787, 
Sizk,—For some months past I have been 
rambling over the country, but Iam now dom 
fined with some lingering complaints, originat- 
ing, as I take it, in the stomach. To divert 


* The Excise 


\ 
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my spirits a little in this miserable fog of 
enwui,. I haye taken a whim toe give you a 
history of myself. My name has made some 
little neige in thie country; you have done me 
the honour to interest yourself very warnily ix 
thy behalf; and I think faithful account of 

character of a man J am, and how I came 
by that character, may perhaps amuse you in 
an idle moment, I will give you an honest 
narrative, though I know it will be often at 
my own expense ; for I assure you, sir, I have, 
like Solomon, whose character, excepting in 
the trifling affair of wisdom, I sometimes 
think I resemble,-I have, I say, like him 
turned my eyes to behold madness and folly, 
and like him, too, frequently shaken hands 
with their intoxicating friendship After you 
have perused these pages, should you think 
them trifling and impertinent, I only beg leave 
te tell you that the poor author wrote them 
under some twitching qualms of conscience, 
aristog from a suspicion that he was doing what 
he ought not to do; a predicament he has 
more than once been in before.* 










| 


No. LXXY. 


TO MR ROBERT AINSLIE, JUN., 
BERRYWELL, DUNSE. 


EpInBurGH, Aug. 23, 1787. 
“As IT gied up to Dunse, 
To warp a pickle yarn, 
Robin, silly body, ‘ 
He gat me wi’ bairn ” 

From henceforth, my dear sir, I am deter- 
mined to set off with my letters lke the pe- 
riedical writere—viz., prefix a kind of text, 
quoted from some classic of undoubted autho- 
rity, such as the author of the immortal piece of 
which my text is a part. What I have to say 
on my text is exhausted in chatter I wrote you 
the other day, before I had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving yours from Inverleithing; and sure 
never waa anything more lucky, as I have but 
the time to write this, that Mr Nicol on the 
opposite side of the table takes tu correct a 

roof sheet of a thesis, They are gabbling 

atin so loud that I cannot hear what my own 
soul is saying in my own skull, so must just 
give you a matter-of-fact sentence or two, 
and end, if time permit, with a verse de ret 
generatione. 

To-morrow I leave Edinburgh in a chaise: 
Nico! thinks it more comfortable than horse- 
back, to which I say Amen; so Jenny Geddes 
goes home to Ayrshire, to use a phrase of my | 
mother’s, “ wi’ her finger in her mouth.” | 

Now for a modest verse of classical autho- 
city 

. The cats like kitchen, 

The dogs like broo, 


The lasses like the lads weel, 
And the auld wives too. 


CHORUS. 
And we’re a’ noddin, 
Nid nid noddin, 

We're a’ noddin fou at e’en.t 
 eosnaranetnaticcasetenen aecpmammennaimmememmenmnmmnemashananes eeeaennanetnememeennmner mmemmememenen 
* The remaining portion of this jetter, containing 
the poet's autobiographical sketch, will be found in the 
Appendix to the Memolr. ¢ 

+See song commencing *‘Gude Een tov. u Kimmer.” 












| obliged, 
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If this does not please you, let me hear from 
ou: if you write any time before the first of 
ptember, direct to Inverness, to be left at 
the post-office till called for; the next week at 
Aberdeen; the next at Edinburgh. 

The sheet is done, and I shall just conclude 
with assuring you that I am, and ever with 
pride shall be, my dear sir, yours, &., 

RosBert Burns. 


Call your boy what you think proper, only 
interject Burns. What do you say to a scrip- 
ture name; for instance, Zimri Burns Aiaslie, 
or Ahithophel, &. Look your Bible for these 
two heroes—if you do this, I will repay the 
conapliment, 





No. LXXVL 


TO MR ROBERT MUIR 


° Stiniixa, Aug. 26, 1787. 

My p#aRr Sir,—I intended to have written 
you from Edinburgh, and now write you froin 
Stirling to make an excuse Here am 1, on my 
way to Inverness, with a truly original, but 
very worthy man, a Mr Nicol, one of the 
masters of the High School in Edinburgh I 
left Auld Reekie yesterday morning, and have 
passed, besides by-excursions, Linlithgow, Bor- 
rowstouness, Falkirk, and ucre am I undoubt 
edly. This morning I knelt at the tomb of Sir 
John the Graham, the gallant friend of the 
immortal Wallace; and two hours ago I said 
a fervent prayer for old Caledonia over the 
hole in a blue whinstone, where Robert the 
Bruce fixed his royal standard on the banks of 
Bannockburn; and just now, fron: Stirling 
Castle, I have seen by the setting sun the 
glorious prospect of the windings of Forth 
throngh the rich carse of Stirling, and skirting 
the equally rich carse of Falkirk. The crops 
are very strong, but so very late that there is 
no harvest, except a ridge or two perhaps in 
ten miles, all the way I have travelled from 
Edinburgh. 

I left Andrew Brucet and family ail well—~ 
I will be at least three weeks in making my 
tour, a8 I shall return by the coast, and have 
many peopie to call for. 

My best compliments to Charles, our dear 
kinsman and fellow-saint; and Messra W. and 
H. Parkers. 1 hope Hughoc§ is going on and 
prospering with God and Miss M‘Caualin. 

If I could think on anything sprightly, I 
should let you hear every other post; but 4 
dull, matter-of-fact business like this scrawl, 
the less and seldumer one writes the better. 

Among other matters-of-fact I shall add this 
that I am aud ever shall be, my dear ~ Aad 


se 


No. LXXVIL 


TO GAVIN HAMILTON, ESQ. 
STIRLING, Aug, 28, 1787. 
My puak Sir,—Here I am on my way to 
Inverness. I have rambled over the rich, fer 


¢ An Edinburgh friend. 
& Mr Tloch Parker, just mentionet 
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tire - . and Stirliag, and am ae: 
linbted appearance: richly waving 
sropaof wheat, barley, &e., but no tases at 


: [ae a 
m te some ire folks at 
Enlvinetcn. Atter breakfast, we made a party 
to go and see the famous Caudron Linn, a re- 
markable cascade in the Devon, about five miles 
above Harvieston; and, after spending one of 
the most pleasant days I ever had in my life, 
Ireturned to Stirling in the evening. They 
are a family, sir, though I had not had any 

nor tie— though they had not been the 

rother and sisters of a certain generous friend 
of mine—I would never forget them. I am 
told you have not seen them these several years, 
#o you can have very little idea of whut these 
young folks arenow. Your brother is as tall 
as you are, but alender rather than otherwise; 
and I have the satisfaction to inform you that 
he is getting the better of those consumptive 

mptums which I suppose you know were 
threatening him.—His make, and particularly 
his manner, resemble you, but he will stil] have 
a finer face. (I put in the word stil] to please 
Mra Hamilton.) Good senae, modesty, and at 
the same time a just idea of that respect that 
man owes to man, and has a right in his turn 
to exact, are striking features in his character; 
and, what with me is the Alpha and the Omega, 
he has a heart that might adorn the breast of 
a@ poet! Grace has a good figure, and the look 
of health and cheerfulness, but nothing else 
remarkable in her person. I scarcely ever saw 
#o striking a Jikenese as is hetween her and 
your little Beenie; the mouth and chin par- 
ticularly. She is reserved at first; but, as we 
grew better acquainted, I was delighted with 
the native frankness of her manner, and the 
sterling sense of her observation. Of Charlotte 
I cannot speak in commen terms of admiration : 
she is nt only beautiful, but lovely. Her form 
is elegant; her features not regular, but they 


have the smile of sweetness, and the settled | 


complacency of good nature in the highest 
degree; and her complexion, now that she hgs 
happily recovered her wonted health, is equal 
to Miss Burnet’s. After the exercise of our 


Donne's mistress :- - 


‘‘Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
t one would almost say her body thought ” 
Her eyes are fascinating; at once expressive ot 
good sense, tenderness, and a noble mind.” 

I do not give you all this account, my good 
air, to flatter you. I mean it to reproach you. 
Such relations the first peer in the realms might 
own with pride; then why do you not keep up 
more correspondence with these so amiable 
young folks? I had a thousand questions to 
answer about you. I had to describe the little 
ones with the minuteness of anatomy. They 
were highly delighted when I told them that 





* Misi Charlotte Hamilton was celebrated by Burns 
in his parte big ae The Banks of the Devon.” She 
became the of Dr Adair, physician in Harrowgate, 


{| and has been dead for some years. 


i 
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Jelint was so good a boy, and. a0 fine « acholaz, 
and that Willie was going on still very pretty; 
but I have it im commission to tell her from 
them that beauty isa poor silly bauble without 
she be good. iss Chalmers I had left in' 
Edinbu.gh, but I had the pleasure of meeting. 
with Mrs Chalmers, only Lady Mackensie being 
rather a little alarmingly ill of a sore throat, 
somewhat marred our enjoyment. 

I shall not be in Ayrshire for four weeks.— 
My most ectful compliments to Mrs Ha- 
milton, Miss Kennedy, and Doctor Mackenzie. 
1 shall probably write him from some stage or 
other—I am ever, sir, yours most gratefu af 

li. 








No. LAXVITI. 
TO MR WALKER, BLAIR OF ATHOLE.? 


Inverness, Sept. 6, 1787. 

My pear Sm,—I have just time to write 
the foregoing,§ and to tell you that it was (at 
least most part of it) the effusion of a half-hour 
I spent at Bruar. I do not mean it was extem- 
pore, for I have endeavoured to brush it up as 
well as Mr Nicol’s chat and the jogging of the 
chaise would allow. It eases ny heart a good 
deal, as rhyme is the coin with which a poet 
pays his debts uf honour or gratitude. What 
I owe to the noble family ot Athole, of the 
first kind, I shall ever proudly boast; what I 
owe of the last, so help ne God in my hour of 
need ! I shall never forget. 

The “little angel band!” I declare I prayed 
for them very sincerely to-day at the Fall of 
Fyers. I shall never forget the fine family- 
piece I saw at Blair; the amiable, the ond 
noble duchess,|| with her smiling little serap 
in her lap, at the head of the table: the 'ovely 
“ olive-planta,” as the Hebrew bard finely says, 
round the happy mother: the beantiful Mre 
G——>; the lovely, sweet MissC -—-, &c. I wish 
I had th2 powers of Guido to do them justice ! 
My Lurd Duke’s kind hospitality—markedly 
kind indeed; Mr Graham of Fintray's charms 
of conversation—Sir W. Murray’s friendship ; 
in short, the recullection of all that polite, 
agreeable company raises an honest aed in 


| my bosom. 
riding to the Falls, Charlotte was exactly Dr | 





No. LXXIX. 
TO MR GILBERT BURNS. 


EpinsuraGn, Sept. 17, 1787. 


My pDEsAR BrotTure,—lI arrived here safe 
yesterday evening, after a tour of twenty-two 








¢ Son of Mr Gavin Hemilton—the ‘‘wee curlie John- 
nie’ of ‘‘The Dedication,” 

¢ Mr Josiah Walker, at this time tutor in the family 
of the Duke of Athole, afterwards Professor of Hue 
manity in the University of Glasgow He was an 
intimate friend of the poot’s, and wrote a life of him 
nud edited an edition of his worhs 

2 * The Humble Petition of Bruar Water” See p. 54. 

|| Jane, daughter of Charles, ninth Lord Cathcart, 
The “little angel band” consisted of Lady Charintss 
Murray, aged twelve, afterwards the wife of Sir John 
Menzies of Castie-Menzies ; Lady Amelia, aged seven, 
afterwards Viscountess Strathallan; and Lady Klim» 
beth, an infant of five months, afterwards Lady Mac 
gregor }~rray of Lanrick 





a5 





days, and travelliig near 
windings included. My furthest stretch was 
about ten miles beyond Inverness, I went 
the heart of the Highlands by Crieff, 
Taymouth, the famous seat of Lord Breadal- 
bane, down the Tay, among cascades and Drui- 
dical circles of stones, to Dunkeld, a seat of the 
Dukeof Athole’s; thence across the Tay, and up 
eae of his tribu atreams to Blair of Athole, 
another of the duke’s seats, where I had the 
honour of spending nearly two days with his 
Grace and fumily; thence many miles through 
@ wild country among cliffs gray with eternal 
snows, and gluomy savage — till I crossed 
the Spey and went down the stream through 
Strathspey, so famous in Scottish music ; 
Badenoch, &c., till I reached Grant Castle, 
where I spent half a day with Sir James Grant 
and family; and then crossed the country for 
Fort George, but called by the way at Cawdor, 
the anctent seat of Macbeth ; there I saw the 
entical bed in which tradition says King 
Duncan was murdered: lastly, from Fort 
George to Inverness. 

I returned by the coast, through Nairn, 
Forres, and so on, to Aberdeen, thence to 
Stonehive,* where James Burness, from Mont- 
rose, met me by appointment. I spent two 
days among our relations, and found our aunts 
Jean and Isabel still alive, and hale old women. 
John Cairn, though born the same year with 
our father, walks as vigorously as I can—they 
have had several letters from his son in New 
York, William Brand is likewise a stout old 
fellow; but further particulars I delay till I see 
you, which will be in two or three weeks. The 
rest of my st are not worth rehearsing : 
warm as I was from Uasian’s country, where I 
had seen his very grave, what cared I for fish- 
ing-towns or fertile carses? I slept at the 
famous Brodie of Brodie’s one night, and dined 
at Gordon Castle next day, with the duke, 
duchess, and family. Iam thinking to cause 
my old mare to meet me, by means of John 
Ronald, at Glasgow; but you shall hear fur- 
ther from me before I leave Edinburgh. M 
duty and many compliments from the nort 
to my mother; and my brotherly compliments 
to the rest. I have been trying for a berth for 
William, but am not likely to be succeasful. 
Farewell. R. B.+ 


No. LXXX. 
TO MISS MARGARET CHALMERS, 
AFTERWARDS MRS LEWIS HAY, OF EDINBURGH. 


Sept. 26, 1787. 
I senp Charlotte the first number of the 
; I would not wait for the second num- 


ber; I hate delays in little marks of friendship | 


as £ hate dissimulation in the language of the 


* Stonehaven. 

¢ The letters that passed hetween Gilbert and his 
brother are among the most precious of the series—- 
here there could be no disguise. That the brothers 
had entire knowledge of, and confidence in, each other, 
no one cah doubt; and the plain, gran affectionate 
language in which they both write is truly honourable 
to belies and to the parents who reared them.—Loox- 
nab? 
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heart, I am determined to 
poetic compliment, if I could hit on some glo» 
tious old air, in the second number.t. 
You will see a small attempt on a shred of paper 
in the book; but although Dr pom. 
mended it very highly, Iam not just satisfied 
with it myself. I intend to make it a 
tion of some kind: the whining cant of love, 
except in real passion, and by a masterly hend, 
is to me as insufferable as the ing cant 
of old Father Smeaton, Whig minister at Kil- 
maurs. Darts, flames, Cupids, loves, graces, 
and all that farrago, are just a Mauchline —— 
& paren abet g ‘ 

got an excellent ce yeaternight 
from the old, venerable author of “Tulloch- 
gorum,” “John of Badenyon,” &c.g I suppose 
you know he isa clergyman. It is by far the 
finest poetic compliment I ever got. I will 
send you a copy of it. 

I go on Thursday or Friday to Dumfries, to 
wait on Mr Miller about his farms.—Do tell 
that to Lady Mackenzie, that she may give me 
credit for a little wisdom. ‘“I wisdom dwell 
with prudence.” What a blessed fireside |— 
How happy should I be to pass a winter even- 
ing under their venerable roof! and smoke a 
pipe of tobacco, or drink water-gruel with them! 
What solemn, lengthened, laughter-quashing 
gravity of phiz! What sage remarks on the 
good-for-nothing sons and daughters of indis- 
cretion and folly! And what frugal lessons, as 
we straitened the fireside circle, on the uses of 
the poker and tongs! 

Miss N—— is very well, and begs to be re- 
membered in the old way to you. I used all 
my eloquence, all the persuasive flourishes of 
the hand, and heart-melting modulation of 
periods in my power, to urge her out of Har- 
vieston, but all in vain. My rhetoric seems 
quite to have lost its effect on the lovely half 
of mankind.—I have seen the day-—but that is 
a “tale of other years.”— In my conscience I be- 
lieve that my heart has been so oft on fire that 
it is absolutely vitrified. I look on the sex 
with something like the admiration with which 
I regard the starry sky in a frosty December 
night. I admire the beauty of the Creator's 
workmanship; I am charmed with the wild 
but graceful eccentricity of their motions, and 
—wish them good night. I mean this with 
respect to a certain passion dont j‘at eu Chon- 
neur d'étre un misérable esclave: as for friend- 
ship, you and Charlotte have given me pleasure, 
permanent pleasure, “ which the world cannot 
give, nor take away,” I hope; and which wil] 
outlast the heavens and the earth. R. B. 


Charlotte :s 


a 


No. LXXXI. 
TO THE SAME. 


Without date. 


I wave been at Dumfries, and at one visit 
more shall be decided about a farm in that 
country. I am rather hopeless in it; but as 





The ‘Rev Joh kine a ee at 
v. n ner, 
ide, near Peterhead. 


preven wan Ewen 
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brother is an excellent farmer, and is, be- 

an exceedingly prudent, sober man, (quali- 

ties which are only a younger brother's fortune 

in our family,) [am determined, if my Dumfries 

fail me, to return into partnership with 

bim, and at our leisure take another farm in 
she neighbourhood. 

1 assure you I look { mgh compliments 
from you and Charlotte on this very sage in- 
stance of my unfathomable, incomprehensible 
wisdom. Talking of Charlotte, I must tell her 
that I have, to the best of my power, paid her 
& poetic compliment, now completed. The air 
is admirable; true old Highland. It was the 
time of a Gaelic song, which an Inverness lady 
sang me when I was there; and I was so 
charmed with it that I begged her to write me 
u eet of it from her singing; for it had never 
been set before. I am fixed that it shall go in 
Johnson's next number; so Charlotte and you 
need not spend your precious time in contra- 
dicting me. I won't say the poetry is first-rate; 
though I am convinced it is very well; and, 
what is not always the case with compliments 
to ladies, it is not only sincere but just, 

[Here follows the song of “The Banks of 
the Devon.” See p. 125.] be 





No, LXXXII. 


TO JAMES HOY, ESQ., GORDON CASTLE." 
Epinsuren, Oct. 20, 1787. 


Srr,—I will defend my conduct in giving 
you this trouble, on the best of Christian prin- 
ciplea—‘‘ Whatsvever ye would that men should 
du unto you, do ye even so unto them.” I shall 
certainly, among my legacies, leave my latest 
curse on that unlucky predicament which hur- 
ried—tore me away from Castle Gordon. May 
that obstinate son of Latin prose [Nicol] be 
curst to Scotch-mile periods, and damned to 
geven-league paragraphs; while declension and 
conjugation, gender, number, and time, under 
the ragged banners of dissonance and disar- 


* The answer to the above letter is as follows :— 


GORDON OasTLe, Oct 31, 1787. 

f&rr,—If you were not sensible of your fault as well 
as of your loss, in leaving this place so suddenly, I 
should condemn you to starve upon cauld kail for ae 
towmoné at least; and as for Dick Latine |Mr Nicol, 
your travelling companion, without banning him wt 
@ the curses contained {n your letter (which he’ll no 
value a bawbee) I should give him nought but Stra’- 
bogie castocks to chew for saz ouks, or aye until he was 
as sensible of his error as you seem to be of yours. 


Your song [« Bonnie Castle Gordon ") T showed with- 
out producing the author; and it was judged by the 
Duchess to be the production of Dr Beattie. Isenta 


copy of it by her Grace's desire toa Mrs M‘Pherson, 


in enoch, who sings ‘‘ Morag,” and all other Gaelic 
ag eae t perfection. I have recorded it likewise, 
by y rlotte’s desire, in a book belonging to her 


ladyship ; where it is in company with a great man 
other poems and verses, some of the writers of whi 
are no less eminent for thelr political than for thelr 
ical abilities. When the Duchess was informed 
t you were the author, she wished you had written 
the verses in Scotch. 
ny letter directed to me here will come to hand 
aivvely; and, if sent under the Duke’s cover, it will 
likewise come free ; that is, as long as the Duke is in 
this country.—I am, alr, yours sincerely, 
Jamts Hor. 


rangement, eternally rank against him ir hostile 


array. 

Allow me, sir, to strengthen the small olaim 
I have to your acquaintance, by the following 
request. An engraver, James Johnson, in 
Edinburgh, has, not from mercenary views, 
but from an honest Scotch enthusiasm, set 
about collecting all our native songs and setting 
them to music; particularly those that have 
never been set before. Clarke, the well-known 
musician, presides over the musical arran 
ment, and Drs Beattie and Blacklock, 
Tytler of Woodhouselee, and your humble ser- 
vant to the utmost of his small power, assist 
in collecting the old poetry, or sometimes for 
a fine air make a stanza, when it has no words 
The brats, too tedious to mention, claim a pa- 
rental pang from my bardship. I suppose it 
will appear in Johnson’s second number—the 
first was published before my acquaintance 
with him. My request is—‘‘Cauld Kail in 
Aberdeen” is one intended for this number, 
and I beg a copy of his Grace of Gordon's 
words to It, which you were so kind ag to re 
peat tome + You may be aure we won't prefix 
the author’s name, except you like, though I 
look on it as no small merit to this work that 
the names of many of the authors of our old 
Scotch songs, names almost forgotten, will be 
inserted. I do not well know where to write 
to you—I rather write at you; but if you will 
be so obliging, immediately on receipt of this, 
as to write me a few lines, I shall perhaps pa 
you in kind, though not in quality. Johnson's 
terms are :—Each number, a handsome pocket 
volume, to consist at least of a hundred Scotch 
songs, with basses for the harpsichord, &v. The 
price to subscribers, 58.; to non-subscribers, 6s. 
He will have three numbers, I conjecture. 

My direction for two or three weeks will be 
at Mr William Cruikshank’s, St James's Square, 
New Town, Edinburgh.—I am, sir, yours to 
command, R, B. 


No. LXXXIII. 
TO REV. JOHN SKINNER. 


EpinBuron, Oct. 25, 1787. 


REVEREND AND VENERABLE SiR,— Accept, in 
plain dull prose, my most sincere thanks for 


+ Alexander, fourth Duke of Gordon who enter. 
tained Burns at Gordon Ca-tle, possessed considerable 
abilities for song-writing, though few of his verses have 
been made public. i 

¢ The following is Mr Skinner's reply to Burns :— 

LinsHART, Nov. 14, 1787. 

Srr,—Your kind letter, without date, but of post- 
mark October 25, came to hand only this day ; and, to 
testify my punctuality to my poetic engagement, 1 sit 
down immediately to answer it in kind. 

Your acknowledgment of niy poor but just encomiums 
on your surprising genius, and your opinion of my 
rhyming excursions, ure both, I think, by far too high. 
The difference between our two tracts of education and 
ways of life is entirely in your favour, and gives you the 
preference every manner of way. I know a classical edu- 
cation will not create a versifying taste, but it mightily 
improves and assists it ;—and though, where both these 
meet, there may sometimes be ground for approbation, 
yet where taste appears single, as it were, and ueither 
cramped nor supported by acquisition, I will always 
sustain the justice of its prior claim toapplause A 
smaail port’on of taste. this way, I have had almost from 








86 


the best pestical compliment I ever received 
I assure you, sir, as a poet, you have conjured 
ep an airy demon of vanity in my fancy, which 
the best abilities in your other eapacity would 
be ill able to lay. I regret, and while I live I 
shall regret, that, when I was in the north, I 
had not the pleasure of paying a younger bro- 
ther’s dutiful respect to the author of the best 
Scotch song ever Scotland saw —“ Tulloch- 


eee 


ailldhood, especially in the old Scottish dialect ; and it 
eas old a thing as I remember, my fondness for 

Christ's Kirk on the Green,” which I had by heart ere 
I was twelve years of age, and which some years ezo I 
attempted to turn into Latin verse. While I was 
young, I dabbled a good deal in these things: but on 
saggy ae black gown I aye it —, ges hal til 
m ughters grew up, who, being singers, 

me for words to some of their favourite tunes, 
ein, extorted ee ig fons, ichestrt have ape & 

c & ce beyond my expectations, and con- 
cary io way intentions: at the same time that I hope 
there is nothing to be found in them uncharacteristic, 
@f unbecoming the cloth, which I would always wish to 
gee respected. 

As to the assistance you pee e from me in the un- 
dertaking you are engaged in [his collection of Scottish 
songs) J am sorry I cannot give it so far as I could 
avish, and you, perhaps, expect. My daughters, who 
were my only intelligencers, are all foris familiate, and 
the old woman, their mother, has lost that taste. There 
ate two from my own pen, which I might give you, if 
worth the while. One to the old Scottish tune of ‘ Dum- 
parton Drums.” The other, perhaps, ou have met 
with, as your noble friend, the Duchess, has, T am told, 
heard of it. It was squeezed out of me by a brother 

son in her nefghbourhood, to accommodate a new 
ighland reel for the Murquis’s birthday, to the 
stanza of 


“'T ne your fiddles, tune them sweetly,” &c. 











If this last answer your purpose, you may have it | 


from a brother of mine, Mr James Skinner, Write: in 
kdinburgh, who I believe cru give the music too 

There is another humorous thing, | have heard said 
to be done by the Catholic prie-t, Geddes, and wich 
hit my taste much. 
‘There was a woe wifiekie, was comin’ frae the fair, 
Had gotten a hittle drapikie, which bred her meikle care; 
Lt took upo’ the wifie’s heart, and she began to spue, 
And q 10’ the wee wiflekie, ‘1 wish I binna fou,’” ac 

I have heard of another new composition, by a young 
ploughman of my rae Cangte an that J] om vastly pleased 
with, to the tune of * The Humours of Glen,” which IT fear 
won't lo, a» the music, Iam tuld, is of Irish orginal. 
I have mentioned these, such as they are, to show you 
my readiness to oblige you, and to contribute my mite, 
if I could, to the patriotic work you have in hand, and 
which I wish all success to. You have only to notify 
your mind, and what you wunt of the above shall be 
sent you 

Meantime, while you are thus employed, do not sheath 
aad own pioper and piercing weapon, From what I 

ve seen of yours already, 1 am inclined to hope for 
mauch good. One lesson of virtue and morality de- 
livered in your amusing style, and from such as you, 
will operate more than dozens would do from such as 
me, who shall be told it 1s our employment, and be 
never more minded: whereas, from a pen like yours, 
as being one of the many, what comes will be admired. 
Admiration will produce pee , and regard will leave 
wn impression, especiaily when example goes along. 


Now binna saying I ’m ill-bre 

Else, by my trgth, I'll no be glad ; 

For cadgers, y@ have heard it said, 
And sic hke fry, 

Maun ay be harland in their trade, 
And sve maun I. 


Wiahing you, from my poet-pen, all success, and in 
wy other character, all happiness and heavenly dirrc- 
Aion, I remain, with eateem, your sincere friend, 

JOMN SKINNER, 


whe Poema of the Rev. John skinner were publis ed | 


an 1807, A new edition, edited with a memotr by Mr H. 
"kt. Reid of Peterhead, has heen recently published by 
Mix Taylor of that town. 
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gorum’s wey delight!” The world may thipk 


slightingly of the craft a. aererpee 
peers, Bat as Job anys—“‘ Oh that atilge 4 


vervary had written a book !"—let them sry. 
There is n certain something in the ald Scoteb 
songs, 2 wild happiness of thought and expres- 
sion, which peculiarly marks them, not only 
from English songs, but also from the modern 
efforts of song-wrights, in our native manner 
and langusge. The only remains of this en- 
chantment, these spells of the imagina 
reat with you. Our true brother, Ross 
Lochlea, was likewise “owre cannie”-—a “wild 
warlock ””—but now he sings among the “sons 
of the morning.” 

I have often wished, and will certainly en- 
deavour, to form a kind of common acquaint 
ance among all the genuine sons of Caledonian 
song. The world, busy in low prosaic pursuits, 
may overlook most of us; but “ reverence 
thyself.” The world is not our peers, so we 
challenge the jury. We can lash that world, 
and find owselves a very great source of 
amusemeut and happiness independent of thit 
world, 

There is a work going on in Edinburgh, just 
now, which claims your best assistance. An 
engraver in this town has set about collecting 
and publishing all the Scotch songs, with the 
music, that can be found. Songs in the English 
language, if by Scotehmen, are admitted, but 
the music must all be Scotch. Drs Beattie 
and Blacklock are lending a hand, and the first 
musician in town presides over that depart 
ment. I have been absolutely crazed about it, 
collecting old stanzas, and every information 
remaining respecting their origin, authors, &c. 
&c. This ast is but a very fragment business ;. 
but at the end of his second number—the first 
18 already published—a small account will be 
given of the authors, particularly to preserve 
those of latter times. Your threa songs, “Tul- 
lochgorum,” “ Juhn of Badenyon,” and “ The 
Ewie wi’ he Crookit Horn,” go in this second 
number, I was determined, before I got your 
letter, to write you, begging that you would let 
me know here the editions of these pieces may 
be found, s you would wish them to continue 
in future times; and if you would be so kind 
to this undertaking as send any songs, of your 
own or others, that you would think proper to 
publish, your name will be inserted among the 
other authors,—“ Nill ye, will ye.” One half 
of Scotland already give your songs to other 
authors. Paper is done. I beg -to hear from 
you; the sooner the better, as I leave Edin- 
burgh in a fortnight or three weeksa—I am, 
with the warmest sincerity, air, your obliged 
humble ser, ant, R. B. 





No. LXXXIV. 


TO JAMES HOY, ESQ., GORDON CASTLE 


Epinsurex, Nov, 6, 1787. 
Drar Sir,—I would have wrote you im 
| media‘ely on receipt of your kind letter, but s 
mixed impulse of gratitude and esteem whis 
pered to we that I ought to send you some 
thing by way of return. When a poet owe 


nl eteteieeetes 
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anything, particularly whemhe is indebted for 
good hon, the payment that recurs 
to &im-——the only coin indeed iv which he is 
{ probably conversant-—is rhyme. Johnson sends 
tha books by the fly, as directed, and begs me 
to enclose his most grateful thanks: my return 
{ intended should have been one cr two poetic 
bagatelles which the world have nots en, or, 
gon for obvious reasons, cannot see. These 
send you before [ leave Edi: burgh. 
They may make you laugh a little, wh ch, on 
the whole, is no bad way of spendin one’s 
precious hours and still more precious breath : 
at anyrate, they will be, though a small, yet a 
very sincere mark of my respectfulestee fora 
ntleman whose further acquaintance I hould 
upon as a peculiar obligation. 

The duke’s song, independent totally of his 
dukeship, charms me. There is I know not 
what of wild happiness of thought and expres- 
sion peculiarly beautiful in the old Scottish 
song style, of which his Grace, old venerable 
Skinner, the author of “Tullochgorum,” &., 
and the late Ross, of Lochlea, of true Scottish 
poetic memory, are the only modern instances 
that I recollect, since Ramaay with his contem- 
poraries, and poor Bob Fergusson went to the 
wold of deathless existence and truly immortal 
gong. The mob of mankind, that many-headed 
beast, would laugh at go serious a speech about 
an old song; but, as Job saya, “ Oh that mine 
adversary had written a book!” Those who 
think that composing a Seotch song is a trifling 
business—let them try. 

I wish my Lord Duke would pay a proper 
attention to the Christian admonition—“ Hide 
not your candle under a bushel,” but “ Let 
her light shine before men.” J could name 

alf a dozen dukes that I guess are a devilish 
deal worse employed ; nay, I question if there 
are half a dozen better: perhaps there are not 
half that scanty number whom Heaven has 
favoured with the tuneful, happy, and, I will 
gay, glorious gift.—I am, dear sir, your obliged 
Yumble servant, R. B. 


No. LXXXV. 
TO MISS M——N.* 


Satcorpay Noon, No 2 St James’s Squans, 
New Town, Epinsvures, Nov 1787. 

Here have I sat, my dear madam, in the 
atony altitude of perp'exed study for fifteen 
vexatious minutes, my head askew, bending 
over the intended card, my fixed eye insensible 
to the very light of day pourdd around; my 

dulous govse feather, loaded with ink, hang- 
ing over the future letter, all for the important 
purpose of writing a complimentary card to 
accumpany your trinket, 








* Inquirles concerning the name of this lady have 
been mude in vain The communication appeared, for 
the ‘first t'me in Burns’s Letters to Olarinda. The 
dmport of those celebrated lettera has been much mis- 
represented, they are sentimental flirtations chiefly— 
ple of ys Leeming le foo =e with here = there 

¢8 over-warm, and expressions too c, such 
ms all had to endure who were honoured ith the cor- 
#aecandence of Buras.-—Corxineu am. 





ak 


Compliment is such a miserable Greenland 
expression, lies at sueh a chilly polar distance 
from the toriid zone of my constitution, that I 
cannot, for the very soul of me, use it to any 
person for whom 1 have the twentieth part of 
the esteem every one muat have for you who 
knows you. 

As I leave town in three or four days, I aan 
give myself the pieasure of calling on you only 
for a minute. Tuesday evening, sume time 
about seven or after, I shall wait on you for 
your farewell commands. 

The hinge of your box I put into the hands 
of the proper connoisseur; but it is, like Willy 
Gaw’s Skate, past redemption. The broken 
glass likewise went under review; but deliber- 
ative wisdom thought it would too much 
en er the whole fabric.—I am, dear madam, 
with all the sincerity of enthusiasm, your very 
obedient servant, R. B. 





EE 


No. LXXXVI. 


TO MISS CHALMERS. 
Epixsuzen, Nov. 21, 1787. 


I HAVE one vexatious fault to the kindly wel- 
come, well-filled sheet which I owe to your and 
Charlotte’s+ goodness—it contains too much 
sense, sentiment, and good spelling. It is im- 
possible that even you two, whom I declare to 
my God I will give credit for any degree of 
excellence the sex are capable of attaining, it 
is impossible you can go on to correspond at 
that rate; so, like those who, Shenstone says, 
retire becuuse they have made a good speech, I 
shall, after a few letters, hear no more of you. 
I insist that you shall write whatever comes 
firat: what 3071 3ee, what you read, what you 
hear, what you admire, what you dislike, trifles, 
bagatelles, nonsense; or to fill np a corner, e’en 
put down a laugh at full length. Now none of 
your polite hints about flattery: I leave that 
to your lovers, if you have or shall have any; 
though, thank Heaven, I have found at last two 
girls who can be luxuriantly happy in their own 
minds and with one another, without that com- 
monly necessary appendage to female bliss—a 
LOVER. 

Charlotte and you are just two favourite 
resting-places for my soul in her wanderings 
through the weary, thorny wilderness of this 
world. God knows I am ill fitted for the 
atruggle: I glory in being a poet, and I want 
to be thought a wise man—I would fondly be 
generous, and I wish to be rich. After all, 1 
ain afraid Iam a lost subject. “Some folk hae 
a hantle o’ fauts, an’ I’m but a ne’er do-weel,” 

Afternoon—To close the melancholy veflec- 
tions at the end of last sheet, I shall just adds 
piece of devotion commonly known in Carrick 
by the title of the “ Wabater’s grace :’— 

‘Bome say we’re thieves, and e’en say are we ; 
Some aay we lie, and e’en say do we! 


Gude forgie us, and I hope sae will He! 
Up and to your looms, lads ” RB 


GREnpEaE 





{ Miss Hamilton 


No, LXXXVII. 
TO MR ROBERT AINSLIE, EDINBURGH. 


Enwwavaas, Sunday Morning, Nov. 2, 1787. 

I Bec, my dear sir, you would not make any 
sppointment to take us to Mr Ainalie’s to- 
night. On looking over my engagements, 
constitution, present state of my health, some 
little vexatious soul concerns, &c., I find I can’t 
sup abroad to-night. I shall be in to-day till 
one o'clock if you have a leisure hour. 

You will think it romantic when I tell you 
that I find the idea of your friendship almost 
necessary to my existence.—-You assume a 
per length of face in my bitter hours of blue- 
devilism, and you laugh fully up to my highest 
wishes at my good things.—I don’t know, upon 
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‘seenteeeeypittiemmematrnerentiashienyeementingpennieenetipieayapharininesfaea 
tle main to complete bis purposes 
cu you at once, in making you & | poe T 
{ open the letter you sent me; hummed 
over the rhymes; and, as I saw they were ex- 
tempore, said to myself they were very well; 
aici I a = gaia es & nate cl 
all ever value ul reapect, “ 
wide, but naething spak.” I was eae ae 
much struck as the friends of Job, of affliction: 
bearing memory, when they sat down with him 
seven duys and seven nights, and spake not a 
word. 
IT am naturally of a superstitious cast, and as 
soon as my wonder-scared imagination regained 
ita consciousness, and resumed. its functions, I 
, cast about what this mania of yours might 
portend. My foreboding ideas had the wide 
stretch of possibility; and several events, great 


a 


the whole, if you are one of the first fellows in in their magnitude, and important in their oon- 


God's world, but you are 80 to me. I tell you 
this just now in the conviction that some ine- 
qualities in my temper and manner may perhaps 
sometimes make you suspect that I am not so 
warmly as I ought to be your friend. ay 





No. LXXXVIIL 


TO ROBERT AINSLIE. 
MaAvouLrus, 1787. 

My pear Arnsiiz,—There is one thing for 
which I set great store by you as a friend, and 
it ia this: I have not a friend upon earth, 
besides yourself, to whom I can talk nonsense 
without forfeiting some degree of esteem, Now, 
to one like me, who never weighs what he says, 
euch a friend is a valuable treasure. I was 
never a knave, but I have been a fool all my 
life, and in ait of all my endeavours, I see 
now plainly that I shall never be wise. 
lt rejoices my heart to have met with such a 
fellow as you, who, thongh you are not just 
wuch a hopeless foo) as I, yet I trust you will 
never listen so much to the temptation of the 
devil, as to grow so very wise that you will in 
the least disrespect an honest fellow, because 
he isa fool. In short, I have set you down as 
the staff of my old age, when the whole host of 
my friends will, after a decent show of pity, 
have forgot me. 

‘« Though in the morn comes sturt and strife, 
Yet Joy may come ere noon; 
And I hope to live a merry, merry life, 
When a’ their days are done.” 

Write me soon, were it but « few lines, just 

to tell me how that good sagacious man your 


is—that kind dainty body your mother 


—that strapping chiel your brother Douglas— 
and my friend Rachel, who is as far before 
Rachel of old as she was before her blear- 
eyed sister Leah. R B. 





No. LXXXIX. 


TO JAMES DALRYMPLE, ESQ, 
ORANGEFIELD. 
Epruzv Ben, 1787. 


Dean Srx,—I suppose the devil is so elated 
with his success with you that he is determined 








Now ! 


| sequences, occurred to my fancy. The downfall 


of the conclave, or the crushing of the Cork 
rumps; a ducal coronet to Lord George Gordon, 
and the Protestant interest; or St Peter's keys, 
to ——. . 

You want to know how [ come on. I am 
just in statu quo, or, not to insult a gentleman 


| with my Latin, in “auld use and wont.” The 


noble Earl of Glencairn took me by the hand 
to-day, and interested himself in my concerns, 
with a goodness like that benevolent Being 
whose image he so richly bears. He is a 
stronger proof of the immortality of the soul 
than any that philosophy ever produced. A 
mind like bis can never die. Let the worshipful 
squire H. L. or the reverend Mass J. M. go 
into his primitive nothing. At best, they are 
but ill-digested lumps of chavs, only one of 
them strongly tinged with bituminous particles 
, and sulphureous effluvia. But my noble patron, 
eternal as the heroic swell of magnanimity, and 
| the generous throb of benevolence, shall look 
on with princely eye at “the war of elements, 
the wreck of matter, and the crash of 
worlds.” R. B. 





No. XC, 
TO THE EARL OF GLENCAIRN. 


EDINBURGH, Dec. 1787, 
My Lorp,—I know your lordship will disap 
| Prove of my ideas in a request I am going to 
make to you; but I have weighed, long and 
seriously weighed, my situation, my hopes and 
turn of mind, and am fully fixed to my scheme 
if I can possibly effectuate it. I wish to 
into the Excise; Iam told that your lordship’s 
interest will easily procure me the grant from 
the commissioners; and your lordship’s patron- 
| age and goodness, which have already rescued 
me from obscurity, wretchedness, and exile, 
embolden me to ask that interest. You have 
likewise put it in my power to save the little 
tie of home that sheltered an aged mother, two | 
brothers, and three sisters from destruction. 
There, my lord, you have bound me over to 
the highest gratitude. 
My brother's farm is but a wretched lease, 
but I think he will probably weather out the 
remaining seven veers of it; and, after se 
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tists which 1 have given and will give 
ibm, to keep the family together, I think, by | th 
y 


it , 1 shall have rather better than two 

tired pounds, and instead of seeking, what 

almost impossible at present to find, a farm 

F that I can certainly live by, with so small a 
wtock, I shall lodge this sum in a banking: 

house, a sacred deposit, excepting only the 

walls of uncommon distress or necessituus old 


These, my lord, are my views: I have re- 
solved from the maturest deliberation ; and now 
E am fixed, I shall leave no stone unturned to 
carry my resolve into execution. Your lord- 
ship's patronage is the strength of my hopes; 
nor have I yet applied to anybody else In- 
deed my heart sinks within me at the idea of 
applying to any other of the great who have 
honoured me with their countenance I am 
ill qualified to dog the heels of greatness with 
the impertinence of solicit tion, and tremble 
nearly aa much at the thought of the cold 

rumise as the cold denial; but to your lordship 
have not only the honour, the comfort, but 
the pleasure of being your lordship’s much- 
obliged and deeply-indebted humble Ne 


MERE 


No. XCL. 
TO MISS CHALMERS. 


EpinsunGH, Dec, 12, 1787. 

I am here under the care of a surgeon, with a 
bruised limb extended on a cushion; and the 
tints of my mind vying with the livid horror 
preceding a midnight thunder-storm. A drunk- 
en coachman was the cause of the first, and 
incomparably the lightest evil; misfortune, bo- 
dily constitution, hell, and myself, have formed 
a “quadruple alliance” to guarantee the other. 
I got my fall on Saturday, and am getting 
slowly better. 

I have taken tooth and nail to the Bible, and 
am got through the five books of Moses and 
half way in Joshua. It is really a glorious 
book. I sent for my bookbinder to-day, and 
ordered him to get me an octavo Bible in 
sheets, the best paper and print in town, and 
bind it with all the elegance of his craft. 

I would give my best song to my worst ene- 
my, I mean the merit of making it, to have 
you and Charlotte by me. You are angelic 
creatures, and would pour oil and wine into my 
wounded spirit. 

I enclose you a proof copy of the “ Banks of 
the Devon,” which present with my best wishes 
to Charlotte. The “Ochil Hills” * you shall 
probably have next week for yourself—None 
of your five speeches ! R B. 





No. XCIL 


TO THE SAME. 
Epinsures, Dec. 19, 1787. 
I pxors this letter in anawer to yours of the 
87th ourt., which is not yet cold since I read 
ALOE ETE ESE AOL ATI OES ELIE SP IEE AS TS CLIT NIE EH EEE E AEN I AN ROT 


* Fhe song in honour of Miss 


. Chalm 
“Where, braving angry winter's storms.” See p. 195. 


it, The atmosphere of my soul is vastly clearer 
an when I wrote you last. For the first 
time yeste I erossed the room on crutches, 
It would do your heart good to see my bard- 
ship, not on my poetic, but on my oaken, atilta; 
asa ect beat leg with an air, and with as 
much hilarity in my gait and countenance asa 
May frog leaping across the newly-harrowed 
ridge, enjoying the fragrance of the refreahed 
earth after the long-expected shower ! 

I can't say I am altogether at my ease when 
T see anywhere in my path that meagre, squa- 
lid, famine-faced spectre, poverty; tended 
as he always is, by iron-fisted oppression, 
leering contempt; but I have sturdily with- 
stood his buffetings many a hard-laboured day 
already, and still my motto is—I Danze! My 
worst enemy is moi-méme. I lie so miserably 
open to the inroads and incursions of a mit- 
chievous, light-armed, well-mounted banditti, 
under the banners of imagination, whim, ca- 
price, and passion; and the heavy-armed veteran 
regulars of wisdom, prudence, and forethought 
move so very, very slow, that I am almost ine 
state of perpetual warfare, and, alaa! frequent 
defeat. There are just two creatures I would 
euvy, & horse in his wild state, traversing the 
forests of Asia, or an oyster on some of the 
desert shores of Europe. The one has nota 
wish without enjoyment, the other has neither 
wish nor fear. 





No. XCIII. 
TO CHARLES HAY, ESQ., ADVOCATE.t 


ENCLOSING VERSES ON THE DEATH OF 
THE LORD PRESIDENT.[ 


Dec. 1787. 


Sir,—The enclosed poem was written in con- 
sequence of your suggestion the last time I had 
the pleasure of seeing you. It cost me an hour 
or two of next morning’s sleep, but did not 
please me; so it lay by, an ill-digested effort, 
till the other day that I gave it a critic brush. 

These kind of subjects are much hackneyed; 
and, besides, the wailing of the rhyming tribe 
over the ashes of the great are cursedly suspi- 
cious, and out of all character for sincerity. — 
These ideas damped my musee’s fire; however, 
I have done the best I could, and at all events 
it gives me an opportunity of declaring that I 
have the honour tw be, sir, your obliged humble 
servant, ‘ 





XCIV. 
TO SIR JOHN WHITEFOORD. 


EDInsuRrGH, Deo. 1787. 
Sim,—Mr Mackenzie, in Mauchline, my very 
warm and worthy friend, has informed me how 
much you are pleased to interest yourself in 
my fate as a man, and (what to me is incom- 
parably dearer) my fame as a poet. I have, 
sir,in one or 0 instances, been patronised Uy 


~ ” 








¢ Ultimately a judge, under th designation of 


ers, beginning Newton 


t Seo the lines, p. 56, | 
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these of your sharacter in life, when I was in- | merely to note, as I read along, what 
teoduced.to their notice by . . . . friends to | strike me as being uneommenty beat and 
them, and honoured acquaintances to me; bat | where the expression seems to be perplexed or 
you. are the firat gentleman in the country:| faulty. 
whose hensrolencs and goodness of heart has | The poom Wye finely. There are nouy of 
interested, himaelf for me, unsolicited and | these idle prefatory lines which one may skip 
over before one comes to the subject. Verses 
9 and 10 in particular, 
“Where ocean’s unseen bound 
Leaves a drear world of waters round” 

are truly beautiful. The simile of the hurricaze 
ia likewise fine; and, indeed, beautiful as the 
poem is, almost all the similes rise decidedly 
above it, From verse 31 to verse 50 is a pretty 
eulogy on Britain. Verse 36, “That foul drama 
deep with wrong,” is nobly expressive. Verse 
46, I am afraid, is rather sate 4 of the rest; 
‘‘to dare to feel” is an idea that I do not alto- 
gether like. The contrast of valour and mercy, 
from the 46th verse to the 50th, is admirable. 

Either my apprehension is dull, or there is 
something a little confused in the apostrophe 
to Mr Pitt. Verse 55 is the antecedent to 
verses 57 and 58, but in verse 58 the connexion 
seems ungramniatical :— 

‘*Powers . ° e e e ° 


With no giadations maik’d their flight, 

But rose at once to glory’s height ” 
Risen should be the word instead of rose. Try 
it in prose. Powers,—their flight marked by 
no gradations, but [the same powers] risen at 
once to the height of glory. Likewise, verse 
58, “For this,” is evidently meant to lead on 
















unknown. 

I.exx not master enough of the etiquette of. 
these matters to know, nor did I stay to inquire, 
whether formal duty bade, or cold propriety 
disallowed, my thanking you in this manner, 
aa I am convinced, from the light in which you 
kindly view me, that you will do me the justice 
to believe this letter is not the manwuvre of the 
needy, sharping author, fastening on those in 

r life who honour bim with a little notice 

im or his works. Indeed, the situation of 

is generally such, to a proverb, a8 may 
some measure palliate that prostitution of 
hemet and talents they have at times been guilty 
of, Ido not think prodigality is by any means 
oh concomitant of a poetic turn, but 
] bebieve a careless, indolent attention to eco- 
nomy isalmost inseparable from it; then there 
muet be, in the heart of every bard of nature’s 
inaking, a certain modest sensibility, mixed with 
a kind of pride, that will ever keep him out of 
the way of those windfalls of fortune which 
frequently light on hardy impudence and foot- 
licking servility. It is not easy to imagine a 
more helpless state than his whose poetic fancy 
unfits him for the world, and whose character 
as a scholar gives him some pretensions to the 




















arate ma ae rent ay wea hig the sense of verses 59, 60, 61 and 62; but let 
beet kinder ; learning never elevated my ideas | “* try on PAE Rech O% ROD neE yn TABS = 
above the peasant’s shed, and I have an inde- pretes h S : 
pendent fortune at the plough tail. The deeds of mercy, that embrace 

I was surprised to hear that any one who A distant sphere, an alien race, 
pretended in the least to the manners of the Shall virtues lips record, ond, claim 


f The fairest honows of thy name ” 

a pera Se eT. I beg pardon if I misapprehend the matter, 
am, and so inhumanly oruel, too, as to meddle but this appears to me the only imperfect pas- 
with that late most unfortunate, unhappy part | soca ha cians The comparison of the sun- 
of my story. With a tear of gratitude, I thank ‘ ; 
you, sir, for. the warmth with which you in- ts ce gl geree hy a ai eee 
terposed in behalf of my conduct I am, I | 18 + 20pe, as Just as 10 1s certainty elegant, 1he 
preci too areqantly the sport of whim, thought, 
caprice, and passion, but reverence to God, and “Virtue 
integrity tu my fellow-creatures, I hope I shall 
ever preserve. I have no retura, sir, to make 

u for your goodness but one—a return which, 

am waded, will not be unacceptable—the 
honest, warm wishes of a grateful heart for 
your happiness, and every one of that lovel 
llock, who stand to you in a filial relation. If 
ever calumny aim the poisoned shaft at them, 
may friendship be by to ward the ae n | 


Sends from her unsullied source ° 

The gems of thought their puest force,” 
is exceeding beautiful. The idea, from verse 
81 to 85, that the “blest degree” is like 
the beams of morning ushering in the glorious 
day of liberty, ought not to pass unnoticed or 
unapplauded, From verse 85 to verse 108, is 
an animated contrast between the unfeeling 
selfishness of the oppressor on the ons hand, 


and the m of the captive on the other. 
on Verse 88 might perhaps be amended thus: 
“Nor ever quit her narrow maze.” We are 
No. XCV. said to pass a bound, but we gutt a maze. 
-TO MISS WILLIAMS, Verse 100 is exquisitely beautiful :— 


‘‘They whom wasted blessings tire.” 


e 99 
ON BEADING THE POEM OF “THE SLAVE-TRADE Verse 110 is, I doubt, a clashing of metaphors; 


Epixpurou, Dec 1787. 


I xxow very little of scientific criticiam, so | #-complimentary epistle to Burns, which appeared in 


; intri sq | the Edinburgh Magasine for Sept. 1817. That she was 
all I can pretend to in that intricate art is a. lady of some merit will capene from the fact that 
oue of her songs, ‘Evan Banks,” had the honoos te be 

* Wiss Williams had in the previous June addremed imputed te Burns-himself 


sana pee 
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“to load a span” is, I am afraid, an unwar- 
rantable expression. In verse 114, “ Cast the 
universe in shade,” is a fine idea. From the 
118th verse to the 142d is a striking descrip- 
tion of the wrongs of the poor African. Verse 
,120, “The load of unremitted pain,” is a re- 
Inde, strong expression. The address to 
the advocates for abolishing the slave-trade, 
froma verse 143 to verse 208, is animated with 
the true life of genius, The picture of op- 
pression— 
“While she links her impious chain, 
And calculates the price of pain ; 
Weighs agony in sordid scales, 
And marks if death or life prevails"—= 
is nobly executed. 

What a tender idea is in verse 180! Indeed, 
that whole description of home may vie with 
Thomson's deacription of home, somewhere 
in the beginning of his ‘‘Autumn.” I do not 
remember to have seen a stronger expression 
of misery than is contained in these verses :— 

‘¢Condemn’d, severe extreme, to live 
When all is fled that life can give.” 
The comparison of our distant joys to distant 
objects is equally original and striking. 

The character and manners of the dealer in 
the infernal traffic is a well done, though a 
horrid, picture. I am not sure how far intro- 
ducing the sailor was right; for, though the 
aailor's common characteristic is generosity, 
yet, in this case, he is certainly not only an 
unconcerned witness, but, in some degree, an 
efficient agent in the business. Verse 224 is a 
nervous .. . expressive—“ The heart con- 
vulsive anguish breaks.” The description of 
the captive wretch when he arrives in the West 
Indies is carried on with equal spirit. The 
thought that the oppressor’s surrow on seeing 
the slave pine is like the butcher's regret when 
his destined lamb dies a natural death is ex- 
ceeding fine. 

I am got so much into the cant of criticism 
that I begin to be afraid lest I have nothing 
except the cant of it; and, instead of elucidat- 
ing my author, am only benighting myself. 
For this reason I will not pretend to go 
through the whole poem, Some few remain- 
ing beautiful lines, however, I cannot pass 
over. Verse 280 is the strongest description 
of selfishness I ever saw. The comparison in 
verses 285 and 286 is new and fine; and the 
line, “ Your arms to penury you lend,” is 
excellent. 

In verse 317, “like” should certainly be 
“as” or “go0;” for instance— 

“His sway the harden’d bosom leads 
To cruelty's remorseless deeds , 
As fs so) the blue lightning, when it springs 
With fury on its livid wings, 
Darts on the goa) with rapid force, 
Nor heeds that ruin marks its course.” 

If you insert the word “like” where I have 

laced “ as,” you muat alter “ darte”’ to “ dart- 

g,’ and “heeds” to “heeding,” in order to 
make it grammar. A tempest is a favourite 
e#ubject with the poets, but I do not remember 
anything even in Thomson's “ Winter” superior 
to your verses from the 347th to the 851st. 
Tadeed, the last simile, beginning with “ Fanc 

. Ray &c.,” and ending with the 360 


Ss OT 


265, 


e in the poem; it would do honour to: 
the greatest names that ever graced our pro- 
fession. 

Ix will not beg your pardon, madam, for 
these strictures, as ny conscience tells me that 
for once in my life I have acted up to the 
duties of a Christian, in doing as I would be: 
done by. R, B. 





No. XCVI. 


TO MR RICHARD BROWN, IRVINE.* 
EDINBURGH, Dec, 80, 1787. 

My pear Sm,—I have met with few things 
in life which have given me more pleasure 
than Fortune’s kindness to you since those 
days in which we met in the vale of misery ; 
as I can honestly say that I never knew a man 
who more truly deserved it, or te whom my 
heart more truly wished it. I have been much 
indebted since that time to your story and 
sentiments for steeling my mind againat evils, 
of which I have had a pretty decent share. 
My will-o’-wisp fate you know. Do you re- 
collect a Sunday we spent together in Eglinton 
woods? You told me, on my repeating some 
verses to you, that you wondered I could resiat 
the temptation of sending verses of such inerit 
to a magazine. It was frum this remark I 
derived that idea of my own pieces which 
encouraged me to endeavour at the character 
of a poet. Iam happy to hear that you will 
be two or three months at home. As soon as 
a bruised limb will permit me, I shall return 
to Ayrshire, and we shall meet; “‘and, faith, 
I hope we’ll not sit dumb, nor yet cast out!” 

I have much to tell you “of men, their 
manners, and their ways,” perhaps a little of 
the other sex. Apropos, I beg to be remem- 
bered to Mrs Brown. There I doubt not, my 
dear friend, but you bave found substantial 
happiness. TI expect to find you something of 
an altered, but not a different, man; the wild, 
bold, generous young fellow composed into 
the steady affectionate husband, and the fond 
careful parent. For me, I am just the same 
will-o'-wisp being I used to be. About the 
first and fourth quarters of the moon, I gener- 
ally set in for the trade wind of wisdom; but 
about the full and change, I am the luckless 
victim of mad tornadoes which blow me into 
chaos. Almighty love still reigns and revels 
in my bosom; and I am at this moment ready 
to hang myself for a young Edinburgh widow,t 
who has wit and wisdom more murderously 
fatal than the assassinating stiletto of the 
Sicilian bandit, or the poisoned arrow of the 
savage African. My Highland dirk, that used 
to hang beside my crutches, I have gravely 
removed into a neighbouring closet, the key of 
which I cannot command in case of springtide 
paroxysms. You may guess of her wit by the 





* Richard Brown was the individual whom Burns, im 
his autobiographical letter to Dr Moore, describes as his 
companion at Irvine—whose mind wae fraught with 
every manly virtue, fut who, nevertheless, was the 
means of making hin regard illicit love with levity. 

+ This was Mra M‘l.ehose, (Clarinda) She was not 
a widow, but was separated from her husband, who war 


| verse, is, in my opinion, the most beautiful in Jamaica. 





~~ 


following verses, which she sent me the other 
%, aa compliments to our friend a 


No. XCVII. 
TO GAVIN HAMILTON,* 
Epixsvuzeu, Dec. 1787. 
My pear Sir,—It is indeed with the highest 
pleasure that I congratulate you on the return 
of days of ease and nights of pleasure, after 
the horrid hours of misery in which [ saw you 
suffering existence when last in Ayrshire. I 
neldom pray for op eee I’m baith dead- 
sweer and wretched ill o’t;” but most fer- 
vently do I beseech the Power that directs 
the world that you may live long and be 


happy, but live no longer than you are happy. 
& 


It is needless for me to advise you to have 

reverend care of your health. I know you 
will make it a point never at one time to drink 
more than a pint of wine, (I mean an English 
pint,) and that you will never be witness to 
more than one bowl of punch at a time, and 
that cold drams you will never more taste; 


and, above all things, I am convinced that | 


after drinking perhaps boiling punch you will 


never mount your horse and gallop home in a ! 


chill late hour. Above all things, as I under- 
stand you are in hab.ts of intimacy with that 
Boanerges of gospel vowers, Father Auld, be 
earnest with him that he will wrestle in 
prayer for you, that you may see the vanity of 
vanities in trusting to, or even practising the 
casual moral works of, charity, humanity, gene- 
rosity, and forgiveness of things, which you 


practised eo flagrantly that it was evident you | 


ai, ae in them, neglecting, or perhaps pro- 
fanely despising, the wholesome doctrine of 
faith without works, the only author of salva- 


tion, A hymn of thanksgiving would, in my | 


opinion, be highly becoming from you at pre- 
sent, and, in my zeal for your wellbeing, I 
earnestly press on you to be diligent in chant- 
ing over the two enclosed pieces of sacred poesy. 
My best compliments to Mrs Hamilton and 
Mies Kennedy.—Yours, &o., R. B. 





No. XCVIII. 
TO MISS CHALMERS. . 
Epinsurag, Dec. 1787. 
Myr pzar Mapaw,—I just now have read 
ee The poetic compliments I pay cannot 


misunderstood. They are neither of them 
so partioular as to point you out to the world 





* The memory of Burns is warmly cherished by the 
descendants of the enery to whom this letter is 
addressed. Dr Hamilton, of Mauchline, bought at the 
sala of the furnitare of “Auld Nanse Tinnock” the 
arm-chair in which the bard was accustomed to sit when 
ihe visited her howf, and presented it to the mason 
lode, where it is now the seat for the d master, 
The worthy doctor, the eldest son of Gavin Hamil- 
ton, died in the month of Nov. 18 9. 


+ 
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eprapoateres 
: and the circlé of your aoauaintances 


at 

will allow all I have ssid. Pesides, T have 
complimented chiefly, almost solely, on 
your mental charm Shall I be plain with 


you? I will; so look to it. Personal attrac- 
tions madam, you have much above par: 
wit, understanding, and worth, you posesss 
in the firat class. This is a oursed flat way 
of telling you these truths, but let me hear 
no more of your sheepish timidity. I know 
the world a little. I know what they will say 
of my poems—by second sight I suppose—-for 
Tam seldom out in my conjectures; and you 
may believe me, my dear madam, I would not 
run any risk of hurting you by any ill-judged 
compliment. I wish to show to the world the 
odds between a poet's friends and those of 
simple prosemen. More for your information 
—both the pieces go in. One of them, 
“Where, braving angry winter's storms,” ia 
already set—the tune is Neil Gow’s Lamenta- 
tion for Abercairny; the other is to be set to 
an old Highland air in Daniel Dow’s collection 
of ancient Scots music; the name is “ Ha a 
Chaillich air mo Dheith.” My treacherous 
memory has forgot every circumstance about 
“ Les Incas,” only I think you mentioned them 
as being in Creech’s possession. I shall ask him 
about it. I am afraid the song of “Some- 
body ” will come too late, as I shall, for cer- 
tain, leave town in a week for Ayrshire, and 
from that to D imfries, but there my hopes are 
slender. I leave my direction in town, so any- 
thing, wherever I am, will reach me. 

I saw yours to ——-}; it is not too severe, nor 
did he take it amiss. On the contrary, like s 
whipt spaniel, he talks of being with you in 
the Christmas days. Mr as given him 
the invitation, and he is determined to accept 
of it. O selfishness! he owns, in his sober 
moments, that from his own volatility of in- 
clination, the circumstances in which he 
situated, and his knowledge of his father’s 
disposition, the whole affair is chimerical— 
yet he will gratify an idle penchant at the 
enormous, cruel expense, of perhaps ruining 
the peace of the very woman for whom he 
professes the generous passion of love! he is a 
gentleman in his mind and manners—tant pis! 
He is a volatile schoolboy the heir of a man’s 
fortune who well knows the value of two times 
two J 

Perdition seize them and their fortunes, 
before they should make the amiable, the 
lovely ——— the derided object of their purse- 
proud contempt ! 

I am doubly happy to hear of Mra ——'s 
recovery, because I really thought all was over 
with her. There are days of pleasure yet 
awaiting her :— 

“As T came in by Glenap, 
T met with an aged woman ; 


She bade me cheer up my heart, 
For the best o’ my days was comin’.” ¢ 


This day will decide my affairs with Creech. 
Things are, like myself, not what they ra to 
be; yet better than what they appear to 








This is an old popular rh and was a great 
favourite with the post. Gieasy is in the ah. ® | 


wf ¥ 





“Heaven's Sovercign saves all beings but Himself 
That hideous sight—a naked buman heart!” 
Farewell! remember me to ee ‘ 


Qo 


XCIX. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 


Epinzunex, Jan. 21, 1788. 

AFTER six weeks’ confinement, I am begin- 
ning to walk across theroom, They have been 
six horrible weeks; anguish and low spirits 
made me unfit to read, write, or think. 

IT have a hundred times wished that one 
could resign life as an officer resigns a com- 
mission; for I would not take in any poor 
ignorant wretch by selling out. Lately I 
was a sixpenny private; and, God knows, a 
miserable soldier enough ; now I march to the 
campaign a starving cadet—a little more con- 
spicuously wretched. 

I am ashamed of all this; for though I do 
want bravery for the warfare of life, I could 
wish, like some other soldiers, to have as much 
fortitude or cunning as to dissemble or conceal 
my cowardice. 

As soon as I can bear the journey, which will 
be, I suppose, about the middle of next week, 
I leave Edinburgh: and soou after I shall pay 
my grateful duty at Dunlop House. R. B. 





No. C. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE 
SAME. 
EpINBURGH, Fed. 12, 1788. 
Some things in your late letters hurt me: 
not that you say them, but that you mistake me. 
Religion, my honoured madam, has not only 
been all my life my chief dependence, but my 
dearest enjoyment. I have, indeed, been thes 
luckleas victim of wayward follies; but, alas ! 
I have ever been “more fool than knave.” A 
mathematician without religion is a probable 
character : an irreligious poet is a monster. 
® ® e ° . e e t R. 3B 


No. CI. 
TO THE REV. JOHN SKINNER, 


EpiInBunGH, Feb. 14, 1788. 
REVEREND AND DEAR S1R,—I have been a 
cripple now near three months, though I am 
phar vastly better, and have been very much 
urried besides, or else I would have written 
you sooner. I must beg your pardon for the 
epistle you sent me appearing in the magaziue. 
I had given @ copy or two to some of my inti- 
mate friends, but did not know of the printing 
of it till the publication of the magazine. 
| However, as it does great honour to us both, 
you will forgive it. 
second volume of the songs I mentioned | 
to you in my last is published to-day. I send 
vou a copy, which I beg you will accept asa | 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


267 
ce eee 
naark of the veneration I have long had, and 
aball ever have, for your character, and of the 
claim I make to your continued acquaintance. 
Your songs appear in the third volume, with 
abe name in the index; as I assure you, sir, 
have heard your “ Tullochgorum,” particu- 
larly among our west-country folks, given to 
many different names, and most commonly tu 
the immortal author of “The Minstrel,”’ who, 
indeed, never wrote anything superior to 
“Gie’s a sang, Montgomery cried.” Your 
brother has promised me your verses to th: 
Marquis of Huntley's reel, which certainly 
deserve a place in the collection. My kind 
host, Mr Cruikshank, of the High School here, 
and said to be one of the best Latiniste of this 
age, begs me to make you his grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the entertainment he has got in 
& Latin publication of yours, that I borrowed 
for him from ea acquaintance and much- 
respected friend in this place, the Rev. Dr 
Webster. Mr Cruikshank maintains that you 
write the best Latin since Buchanan, I leave 
Edinburgh to-morrow, but shall return in 
three weeks, Your song you mentioned in 
your last, to the tune of “ Dumbarton Diums,” 
and the other, which you say was done by a 
brother in trade of mine, a ploughman, | shall 
thank you much for a copy of each.—I am ever, 
rev, sir, with the most respectful esteem and 
sincere veneration, yours, R. B. 





No. CII. 


TO RICHARD BROWN.* 


EpinsurGa, Feb 15, 1788. 
My DEAR FrienD,—I received yours with 
the greatest pleasures. I shall arrive at Glasgow 
on Monday evening; and beg, if possible, you 
will meet me on Tuesday. I shall wait for you 
Tuesday all day. I shall be found at Davies's 
Black Bull Inn. I am hurried, as if hunted 
by fifty devila, elae I should go to Greenock ; 
but if you cannot possibly come, write me, if 
possible, to Glasgow, on Monday ; or direct to 
me at Mossgiel by Mauchline; and name a 
day and place in Ayrshire, within a fortnight 
from this date, where I may meet you. Ionly 
atay a fortnight in Ayrshire, and return to 

Edinburgh.—I am ever, my dearest frien 

yours, R. B. 

Paaueneiors 


No. XCIII. 


TO MISS CHALMERS, 
EpixsureH, Sunday, Feb. 15, 1788. 
To-moRROW, my dear madam, I leave Edin- 
burgh. I have altered all my plans of future 
life. A farm that I could live in I could not 
find ; and, indeed, after the necessary support 
my brother and the rest of the family required, 
I could not venture on farming in that style 
suitable to1 y feelings. You will condemn me 
* The letters to Richard Brown, says Profesies 
Walker, written at a period when the poet was in (ie 
full blaze of his reputation, show he was at ne 


time so dazzle with success as to forget the friends whe 
had anticipat d the public by discovering his merit 


268 
for the next step J have taken, I haye entered | 
into the Excise, I stay in the west about three 
and then return to Edinburgh for six 
weeks’ instructions; afterwards, for I get 
@mploy instantly, I go og i] plait & Dien et 
mon rot. I have chosen his, my dear friend, 
after mature deliberation, The question is 
not at what door of fortune’s we sLall 
enter in, but what doors doeg she open to us. 
I was not likely to get anything to do. 
wanted un but, which is q ngerougs, an un- , 
happy situation. I got this withcut any 
hanging on or mortifying solicitation ; it is 
immediate bread, and, though poor in oom- 
parison of the last eighteen months of my 
existence, ‘tis luxury in comparison of all my 
preceding life: besides, the commissioners are | 
gome of them my acquaintances, and all of | 








them my firm friends. R. B 
No CIV. 
TO THE SAME. 
[Ne date] 


Now for that wayward, unfortunate thing, 
myself. I have broke measures with Creech, 
and last week I wrote him a frosty, keen let- 
ter. He replied in terms of chastisement, and 
Promised me upon his honour that I should 
have the account on Monday; but this is 
Tuesday, and yet I have not heard a word from 
him. God have mercy on me! a poor damned, 
incautious, duped, unfortunate fool! The 
sport, the miserable victim of rebellious pride, 
hypochondriac imagination, agonising sensi- 
bility, and bedlam passions! 

“JT wish that I were dead, but I’m no like 
to die!” I had lately “a hairbreadth ‘scape 
i’ th’ imminent deadly breach” of love too. 
Thank my stars I got off heart-whole, “ waur 
fleyed than hurt.”—Interruption. 

i have this moment got a hint: I fear I am 
something like—undone; but I hope for the 
best. Come, stubborn pride and unshrinking 
resolution ; accompany me through this, to me 
miserable world! You must not desert me! 
Your friendghip I think I can count on, though 
I should date my letters from a marching 
regiment. Early in life, and all my life, I 
reckoned on a recruiting drum as my forlorn 
hope. Seriously, though life at present pre- 
sents me with but a melancholy path: but— 
my limb will soon be sound, and I shall strug- 
gle on. 
























No. CV. 
TO MRS ROSE OF KILRAVOCK. 
Epixsuren, Feb. 17, 1788. 
Mapam,—You are much indebted to some 
inttispensable business I have had on my hands, 
otherwise my gratitude threatened such a re- 
turn for your da favour as would have 
tired your patience. It but poorly expresses 
amy feelings to aay that I am sensible of ‘your 
dcindnews: it may be said of hearts such as 
ours is, and such, I hope, mine is, much more 
ustly than Addison applies it,— | 


TN ee AL tae SS 





paced 


' shall [ convey along with them those 
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“flome souls by tustinot te each ether tum.” 


There was something in my reception at Kil- 
ravook so different from the cold, obsequious, 
dancing-echool bow of politeness, that it almost 
- into my head that friendship had occupied 

r ground without the intermediate march of 
acquaintance. J wish I could transcribe, or 
rather tranafuse, into language the glow of my 
heart when I read your letter, My ready fancy, 
with colours more mellow than life iteelf, 
painted the beautifully-wild scenery of Kilra- 
vock——the venerable grandeur of the castle— 
the spreading woods—the winding river, gladly 
leaving his unsightly, heathy source, and lin- 
gering with apparent delight as he passes the 
fairy walk at the bottom of the garden ;— 
your late distreasful anxieties—your present 
enjoyments—your dear little angel, the pride 
of your hopes ;—my aged friend, venerable in 
worth and years, whose loyalty and other vir- 
tues will strongly entitle her to the support 
of the Almighty Spirit here, and His peculiar 
favour in a happier state of existence. You 
cannot imagine, madam, how much such feel- 
ings delight me; they are the dearest proofs 
of my own immortality. Should I never 
revisit the north, as probably I never will, nor 
again see your hospitable mansion, were I, 
some twenty years hence, to see your little 
fellow’s name making a proper figure in a 
newspaper paragraph, my heart would bound 
with pleasure. 

I am assisting a friend in a collection of 
Scottish songs, set to their proper tunes; 
every air worth preserving is to be included : 
among others, I have given “ Morag,” and 
some few Highland airs which pleased me 
most, a dress which will be more generally 
known, though far, far inferior in real merit. 
As a small mark of my grateful esteem, I beg 
leave to present you with a copy of the work, 
as far ‘ns it is printed; the Man of Feeling, 
that first of men, has promised to transmit it 
by the first opportunity. 

I beg to be remembered most respectfully to 
my venerable friend, and to your little High- 
land chieftain. When you see the “ two fair | 
spirits of the hill” at Kildrummie,* tell them 
I have done myself the honour of setting my- 
self down as one of their admirers for at least. 
twenty years to come, consequently they must 
look upon me as an acquaintance for the same 
period ; but, as the apostle Paul says, “this I 
ask of grace, not of debt.”—I have the honour 
to be, madam, &c., Br 


* Miss Sophia Brodie of L —, and Miss Rose o. 
Kilravock. 
{¢ The following Is Mrs Rose’s reply :-— 
Kiuravocx OastTix, Fed. 80, 1787. 
f1rz,—I hope you will do me the justice to believe 
that it was no defect in gratitude for your punctual per- 
formance of your parting romise that has made me so 
long in acknowledging it, but merely the difficulty I had 
in getting the Highland songs you wished to have 
accurately noted ; they are at last enclosed, but how 
graces they ac- 
quired from the melodious voice of one of the fair spirits 
of the hill of Kildrummie! These I must leave to your 
imagin.tion to supply. It has ers sufficient to 
transpoit you to her side, to recall her accents, and tu 
make them still vibrate in the ears of memory. To her 
I am indebted for getting the enclosed notes They 
are clothed with “thoughts that breathe and words thas 
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No. CVI. 


TO RICHARD BROWN. 


Mossaie., Feb. 24, 1788. 

My pear Sir,—I cannot get the proper 
direction fpr my friend in Jamaica, but the 
following will do :—To Mr Jo, Hutchinson, at 
Jo. Brownrigg’s, Esq., care of Mr Benjamin 
Henriquez, merchant, Orange Street, Kingeton. 
J arrived here, at my brother’s, only yesterday, 
after fighting my way through Paisley and 


Kilmarnock against those old powerful foes of | 


mine, the devil, the world, and the flesh---s0 
terrible in the fields of dissipation. I have 
met with few incidents in my life which gave 
me so much pleasure as meeting you in Glas- 
gow. There is a time of life beyond which we 
cannot form a tie worthy the name of friend- 
ship, “QO youth! enchanting stage, profusely 
Life is a fairy scene: almost all that 
deserves the name of enjoyment ur pleasure is 
only a charming delusion ; and in comes repin- 
ing age, in all the gravity of hoary wisdom, 
and wretchedly chases away the bewitching 
phantom. When I think of life, I resolve to 
keep a strict look out in the course of economy, 


for the sake of worldly convenience and inde- ; 
pendence of mind; to cultivate intimacy with , 


afew of the companions of youth that they 
may be the friends of age: never to refuse my 
liquorish humour a handful of the sweetmeats 
of life, when they come not too dear; and, for 
futurity— 


The present moment is our ain, 
The neist we never saw ! 


How like you my philosophy? Give my | 


best compliments to Mrs B., and believe me 
to be, my dear sir, yours most truly, R. B. 


——— 


burn.” These, however, being in an unknown tongue 
to you, you must again have recourse to that same fer- 
tile imagination of yours to interpret them, and suppose 
a lover's description of the beauties of an adored mis- 
tress—why did [I say unknown? The Janguage of love 
is a universal one, that seems to have escuped the 
confusion of Babel, and to be understood by all nations. 

I rejoice to find that you were plcased with »o many 
things persons, and places in your northern tour, be- 
cause it leads me to hope you may be induced to 2 evisit 
them again. That the old castle of Kilravock and its 
inhabitants were amongst these adds to my satisfaction. 
Tam even vain enough to admit your very flattering 
application of the line of Addison ; at anyrate allow me 
to believe that ‘‘friendship will maintain the ground 
she nas occupied in both our hearts,” in spite of ab- 
sence, and that when we do meet it will be asa 
ance of a score of years’ standing ; and on this footing 
consider me as interested in the future course of your 
fame so splendidly commenved. Any communications 
of the progres of your muse will be received with great 
gratitude and the fire of your genius will have power to 
warm even us frozen sisters of the north. 

The firesides of Kilravock and Kildrummie nnite 
in cordial regards to you. When you incline te figure 
either in your idea, suppose some of us reading your 
theme! and some of us singing your songs, and my 

ttle Hugh looking at your picture, and you'll seldom 
be wrong. We remember Mr Nicol with as much good- 
Will an we can do anybody who hurried Mr Burns from 
ws, ‘ 
Farewell, sir; I can only contribute the widow's 
mite to the esteom and admiration excited by your 
merits and genius, but this I give as she did, with all 


my heart—being sincerely yours. £u Ross, 
* The a Feat was hurried away frem Kilravock the impetuous 
his friend, W N 4 
sere friends aac onee during the 


uaint- | 


[The poet was now nearly recovered from “the 
disaster of the “ maimed linth.” He en- 
dured his confinement with the more 

patience that it enabled him to on 

| his correspondence with Clarinda, and 
write songs for Johnson's Mustcal Museum. 

—CUNNINGHAM. | 





No. CVITI. 
TO - 
MousscikL, Friday Morning. 
Srr,—The language of refusal is to me the 
most difficult language on earth, and you are 
the [only] man of the world, excepting one of 
Rt. Hon '*, designation, to whom it gives me 
, the greatest pain to hold such language. My 
brother has already got money, and shall want 
nothing in my power to enable him to fulffl 
his engagement with you; but to be security 
on 80 large a scale, even for a brother, is what 
| I dare not do, except I were in such circum- 
stances of life as that the worst that might 
happen could not greatly injure me. 

I never wrote a letter which gave me so 
much pain in my life, as I know the unhappy 
consequences ; I shall incur the displeasure of 
a gentleman for whom I have the highest 
respect, aud to whom I am deeply obliged.—I1 
am ever, sir, your obliged and very humble 
servant, RoBert Burns. 





t 





No. CVIII. 


TO MR WILLIAM CRUIKSHANK. 
MAUCHLINE, March 3, 1788, 


My pear Sin,—Apologies for not writing 
are frequently like apologies for not singing-— 
the apology better than the song. I have 
fought my way severely through the savage 
hospitality of this country to send every guest 
drunk to bed if they can. 

I executed your commission in Glasgow, and 
| I hope the cocoa came safe. ’Twas the same 
, price and the very same kind as your former 
parcel, for the gentleman recollected your buy- 
ing there perfectly well. ‘ 

I should return my thanks for your 
hospitality (I leave a blank for the epithet, as 
I know none can do it justice) to a poor way- 
faring bard, who was spent and almost over. 
powered, fighting with prosaic wickedness in 
high places; but I am afraid lest you should 
burn the letter whenever you come to the pas- 
sage, 80 I pass over it in silence. I am just 
returned from visiting Mr Miller's farm. The 
friend whom I told you | would take with me 
was highly please” with the farm ; and as he is 
| without exception the most intelligent farmer 

in the country, he has staggered me a good 


! 











oe eS ee eS 


* The above letter was evidently written towards the 
end of February 1788, and before he had settled with 
his poe reech. He was not then aware how bly 

| affairs would turn out, and therefore acted with 
dence. It will be seen in his jetter to Dr Moore ri 
' munificently he acted for the relief of his brether’s 


' tresses. 






deal. I have the two plans of life before me; 
I ahall balance them to the best of my judg- 
ment, and fix on the most eligible. I have 
written Mr Miller, and shall wait on him when 
I eome to town, which shall be the beginning 
or middle of next week ; I would be in sooner, 
but my unlucky knee is rather worse, and i 
fear some time will scarcely stand the 
fatigue of my excise instructions. I onl 

mention these ideas to you: and indeed, 
except Mr Ainslie, whom I intend writing to 
to-morrow, I will not write at all to Edinburgh 
till I return to it. I would send my compli- 
mente to Mr Nicol, but he wouid be hurt if he 
knew I wrote to anybody and not to him: so 
I shall only beg my best, kindest, kindest com- 
ap to my worthy hostess and the sweet 

ittle rosebud. 

So soon as I am settled in the routine of 
life, either aa an Excise officer, or as a farmer, 
I myself great pleasure from a regular 
a he with the only man almost I ever 
maw who joined the most attentive prudence 
with the warmest generosity. 

I am much interested for that best of men, 
Mr Wood; I hope he is in better health and 
spirits than when I saw him last.—I am ever, 
my dearest friend, your obliged, humble ser- 
vant, R. B. 





No. CIX. 
TO ROBERT AINSLIE, ESQ. 


Mavon.ing, Marck 3, 1788. 

My DEAR FRIEND,—I am just returned from 
Mr Miller's farm. My old friend whom I took 
with me was highly pleased with the bargain, 
and advised me to accept of it. He is the 
moat intelligent sensible farmer in the county,* 
and his advice has staggered mea good deal. 
I have the two plans before me: I shall 
endeavour to balance them to the best of my 
judgment, and fix on the most eligible. On 
the whole, if I find Mr Miller in the same 
favourable diaposition as when I saw him last, 
I shall in all probability turn farmer. 

I have been through sore tribulation, and 
ander much buffeting of the wicked one since I 
eame to this country, Jean I found banished, 
forlorn, destitute, and friendless: I have recon- 
eiled her to her fate, and I have reconciled her 
to her mother.t 

I shall be in Edinburgh the middle of next 
week. My pep ideas I shall keep private 
till I see. I gota letter from Clarinda yester- 
day, and she tells me she has got no letter of 
mine but one. Tell her that I wrote to her 
from Glasgow, from Kilmarnock, from Mauch- 
line, and yesterday from Cumnock as I re- 
turned from Dumfries. Indeed she is the 
enly person in Edinburgh I have written to till 


- = amen 








Seemmmmennaadl 


* The “sensible” farmer who accompanied Burns 
e Dalswinton, and influenced him in taking the farm 
of Ellisland, was Mr Tait of Glenconne:, to whom the 
poet addressed a metrical epistle. (fee p 98.) 

+ On the very day ths was written Jeih was delivered 
of twins—girls—the unfortunate result of their renewed 


Intimacy. The infants died a few days after their birth, 
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this day. How are woul and body putting | 
Sore iitle like mon aud wite, I ree 


comseinrpitiarce 


No. CX. 


TO RICHARD BROWN. 
MavcHLins, March 7, 1788, 

I Have been out of the country, my dear 
friend, and have not had an pata of 
writing till now, when I am afraid you will be 

ne out of the country too. I have been 
ooking at farms, and, after all, perhaps I may 
settle in the character of a farmer. 1 have got 
#0 vicious a bent on idleness, and have ever 
been so little a man of business, that it will 
take no ordinary effort to bring my mind pro- 
perly into the routine: but you will say a 
“ great effort is worthy of you” I say ao 
myself; and butter up my vanity with all the 
stimulating compliments I can think of. Men 
of grave, geometrical minds, the sons of “which 
was to be demonstrated,” may cry up reason 
as much as they please; but I have alwa 
found an honest passion, or native instinct, the 
truest auxiliary in the warfare of this world. 
Reason almost always comes to me like an un- 
lucky wife to a poor devi! uf a husband, just 
in sufficient time to add her reproaches to his 
other grievances. 

I am gratified with your kind inquiries after 
Jean; as, after all, 1 may say with Othello— 

‘Excellent wretch ! 
Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee!” 


I go for Edinburgh on Monday, — Yours, 
R. B. 


aie 


No, CXI. 
TO MR MUIR, KILMARNOCH. 


Mossais1L, Marck 7, 1788. 

Deak Siz,—I have partly changed my ideas, 
my dear friend, since I saw you. I tuok old 
Glenconner with me to Mr Miller’s farm, and 
he was so pleased with it that I have written 
an offer to Mr Miller, which, if he accepta, I 
shall sit down a plain farmer, the happiest of 
lives when a man can live by it. In this case 
I shall not stay in Edinburgh above a week. 
I set out on Monday, and would have come by 
Kilmarnock, but there are several small sums 
owing me for my first edition about Galston 
and Newmills, and I shall set off so early as to 
despatch my business and reach Gleagow by 
night. When J return, I shall devote a fore- 
noon or two to make some kind of acknowledg- 
ment for all the kindness I owe your friendship. 
Now that I hope to settle with some credit and 
comfort at home, there was not any friendship 
or friendly correspondence that promised me 
more pleasure than yours; I hope I will not 
be se Haire I trust the spring will renew 
se ttered frame, and e your friends 

ppy- You and I have often agreed that life 
is no great blessing on the whole. The close 
of life, indeed, to a reasoning age, is 

‘* Dark as was chaos ere the infant sun 


Was roll d together, or had tried his beams 
Athwart the gioom profound,” 





nothing to fear, If 
grave, the whole inan a 


| machinery, to moulder with the 
clods of the valley, be it s0; at least there is 
an end of pain, cure, woes, and wants: if that 
of us called mind does survive the ap 
racy tion y ope Faget arp old- 
udices and tales! Every age and every 
cation } ts had a different set of stories; and 
asthe many are always weak of consequence, 
i they have often, perhaps always, been deceived: 
® man conscious of having acted an honest part 
among his fellow-creatures—even granting that 
he may have been the sport at times of pas- 
sions dnd instincts—he goes to a great unknown 
Being, who could have no other end in giving 
him existence but to make him happy, who 
ve him those passions and instincts, and well 
ows their force. 
These, my worthy friend, are my ideas; and 
I know they are not far different from yours, 
It becomes a man of sense to think for himself, 
particularly in a case where all men are equally 
interested, and where, indeed, all men are 
equally in the dark.— Adieu, my dear sir; God 
send us a cheerful meeting ! R. B. 





No, CXII. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 


MoasGieL, March 17, 1788. 


Mapam,—The last paragraph in yours of the 
20th February affected me most, so I shall 
begin my anawer where you ended your letter. 
That I am often a sinner with any little wit 
I have, I do confess: but I have taxed my 
recollection to no purpose to find out when 
it was employed against you. I hate an un- 

nercus scarcasm a great deal worse than I 

o the devil; at least as Milton describes him; 
and though I may be rascally enough to be 
sometimes guilty of it myself, I cannot endure 
it in others. You, my honoured friend, who 
cannot appear in any light but you are sure of 
being respectable, you can afford to pass by an 
occasion to display your wit, because you may 
depend for fame on your sense; or, if you 
choose to be silent, you know you can rely on 
the gratitude of many, and the esteem of ll; 
but God help us who are wits or witlings by 
profession, if we stand not for fame there, we 
sink unau ! 

I am highly flattered by the news you tell 
me of Coila. I may say to the fair painter* 
who dves me so much honour, as Dr Beattie 
says to Ross, the poet of his muse Scota, from 
which, by the by, I took the idea of Coila (‘tis 
& of Beattie’s in the Scottish dialect, 
which perhaps you have never seen) :— 

‘Ye shake your head, but o’ my fegs 
Ye've set auld Scota on her legs ; 
Lang had she lien w!’ beffs and flegs, 

Bumbazed and dizszie ; 


Her fiddle wanted strings and pers, 
Wae’s me, poor hizsie!” 





om « 


chters of Mrs Dunlop is here inti- 
ing a eketch from the Colla of 
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No. OXTIL 
TO MISS CHALMERS. 


Epixsvaes, March 14, 1788. 

I xnow, my ever-dear friend, that you will 
be pleased with the news when I tell you I 
have at last taken a lease of a farm. Yester- 
night I completed a bargain with Mr Miller 
of Dalawinton for the farm of Ellisland, on 
the banks of the Nith, between five and six 
miles above Dumfries. I begin at Whitsun- 
day to build a house, drive lime, &c., and 
Heaven be my help! for it will take a strong 
effort to bring my mind into the routine of 
business. I have discharged all the army of 
my former pursuits, fancies, and pleasures; a 
motley host! and have literally and atrictl 
retained only the ideas of a few friends, whic 
I have incorporated into a lifeguard. I trust 
in Dr Johnson's observation, “ Where much is 
attempted, something is done.” Firmnes, 
both in sufferance and exertion, is a character 
I would wish to be thought to possess: and 
have always despised the whining yelp of com- 
plaint, and the cowardly, feeble resolve. 

Poor Mies K——~— is ailing a good deal this 
winter, and begged me to remember her to 
you the first time I wrote to you. Surely wo- 
man, amiable woman, is often made in vain, 
T 10 delicately formed for the rougher pursuits 
of ambition ; too noble for the dirt of avarice, 
and even too gentle for the rage of pleasure ; 
formed indeed for, and highly susceptible of, 
enjoyment and rapture; but that enjoyment, 
alas ! almost wholly at the mercy of the cap- 
rice, malevolence, stupidity, or wickedness of 
n animal at all times comparatively unfeeling, 


nd often brutal. 


i) 
* 





No. CXIV. 


TO RICHARD BROWN. 


GuLasaow, March 26, 1788. 

I am monstrously to blame, my dear sir, in 
not writing to you, and sending you the Direo- 
tory. I have been getting my tack extended, 
as I have taken a farm ; and I have been rack- 
ing sh »p accounte with Mr Creech, both of 
which, together with watching, fatigue, and a 
load of care almost too pot for my shoulder, 
have in some degree actually fevered me. 
really forgot the Directory Jenene which 
vexed me; but I was conv with rage a 
great part of the day. I have to thank you 
for the ingenious, friendly, and elegant aplitle 
from your friend Mr Crawford. I shall cer- 
tainly write to him, but not now. This is 
merely a card to you, as I am posting to Dum- 
friesshire, where many perplexing arrange- 
ments await me. I rp ort about ne nia 

; but, my dear sir, forgive me; these 
i I have been positively crazed. My comp 
limenta to Mrs I shall write to you at 
—I am ever, my dearest friend you 


(3 


No. CXV. 


TO MB ROBERT CLEGHORN.* 
Mavouiimg, March 81, 1788. 

YESTERDAY, my dear sir, as I was riding 
through a track of melancholy, joylees movra, 
between Galloway and Ayrshire, it being Sun- 
day, I turned my thoughts to psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs; and your favourite 
air, “Cuptain O'Kean,” coming at length into 
my head, I tried these words to it. You will 
see that the first part of the tune must be re- 
peated.t 

I am tolerably pleased with these verses ; 
but as I have only a sketch of the tune, I 
leave it with you to try if they suit the mea- 
sure of the music. 

I am so harassed with care and anxiety, 
about this farming project of mine, that my 
muse has degenerated into the veriest prose- 
weneh that ever picked cinders, or followed a 
tinker. When I am fairly got into the routine 
of business, I shall trouble you with a longer 
epistle ; perhaps with some queries respecting 
farming : at present, the world sits such a load 
on iny mind that it has effaced almost every 
trace of the poet in me. 

My very best compliments and good wishes 





to Mrs Cleghorn. R. B 
No. CXVI. 
TO MR WILLIAM DUNBAR, 
EDINBURGH. 


MAvoHLine, April 7, 1788, 

I HAVE not delayed so long to write to you, 
my much respected friend, because I thought 
no farther of my promise. I have long since 
given up that kind of formal correspondence 
where one sits down irksomely to write a 
letter becausa we think we are in duty bound 
80 to do. 


* Cleghorn had no little skill in musical composi- 
tion: he was, bestles, something of a farmer, and a 
pleasant and social man. He sent the following reply 
to the poet's letter .— 

SauGHTon Miu, April 27, 1788. 

I was favoured with your very kind letter of the 31st 
ult., and consider myself greatly obliged to you for 
your attention in sending me the song to my favourite 
air, *Captan O’Kean.” The words delight me much 
they fit the tune toa hair. I wish you would send 
me a verse or two more, and, if you have no objection, 
I would have it in the Jacobite style. Suppose it should 
be sung after the fatal field of Culloden, by the unfortu- 
nate Charlies. Tenducci personates the lovely Mary 
Stuirt mn the song,*‘ Quecn Mary's Lamentation ” 
Why may not I sing in the person of her great-great- 
‘great-grandson ? 

Any skill I have in country business you may truly 
command. Situation, soil, customs of countries, may 
vary from each other; but Farmcr Attention is a good 
farmer in every place. Mrs Cleghorn jorns me in best 
compliments. Iam, in the most comprehensive sense 
of the word, your very sincere friend, 

Ropert CLEGHoEN. 

The 


oet complied with his friend’s request, and 


wrote the two remaining stanzas of his beautiful song, 


*‘The Chevatier's Lament.” 

¢ Here the bard gives the first two stanzas of “The 
Ohevalier’a Lament.” 

$ The gentleman to whom the above letter is ad- 
dressed was a writer to the signet in Edinburgh. 
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I have been roving over the aa ‘the 
farm abl taken is eg spats this 
place, hiring servante ‘matters ; 
but most of ail, I am Satay bans to bring 
about a revolution in my own mind. As, till 
within these eighteen'mentha, I never was the 
wealthy master of-ten guineas, my knowledge 
of business is to learn; add to this, my late 
ecenes of idleness and dissipation have ener- 
vated my mind to an ‘alarming degree. Skill 
in the sober acience of life is my most serious 
and hourly study. I have dropt all converas- 
tion and all reading (prese reading) but what 
tends in some way or other‘to my eeriogs aim. 
Except one worthy young fellow, I have not 
one single correspondent in Edinburgh. You 
have indeed kindly made me an offer of that 
kind. The world of wits and gens comme W 
faut which I lately left, and with whom I 
never again will intimately mix—from that 
port, sir, I expect your Gazette: what les 
beaur esprits are saying, what they are doing, 
and what they are sir3‘ng. Any seber intelli- 
gence from my sequestered walks of life; any 
droll original; any passing remark, important 
forsooth, because it is mine; any little poetic 
effort, however embryoeth; these, my dear sir, 
are all yon have to expect from me. When I 
talk of poetic efforts, I must have it always 
understood that I appeal from your wit and 
taste to your friendship aud good nature, 
The first would be my favourite tribunal, 
where I defied censure; but the last, where 1 
declined justice. 

I have scarcely made a single distich since I 
saw you. When I meet with an old Scots air 
that has any facetious idea in its name, I have 
a peculiar pleasure in following out that idea 
for a verse or two. 

I trust that this will find youin better health 
than I did last time I called for you. A few 
lines from you, directed to me at Mauchiline, 
were it but to let me know how you are, will 
set my mind a good deal [at rest.] Now, never 
ahun the idea of writing me because perhaps 
you may be out of humour or spirits. I could 
give you a hundred good consequences attend- 
ing a dull letter; one, for example, and the re- 
maining ninety-nine some other time—it will 
always serve to keep in countenance, my much- 
respected sir, your obliged friend and humble 
servant, R. B. 





No. CXVII. 


TO MISS CHALMERS. 
MAUOHLINE, April 7, 1786. 


I am indebted to you and Miss Nimmo for 
letting me know Miss Kennedy. Strange, 


=e ee 


t 
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how apt we are to indulge prejudices in our , 


judgments of one another! Even I, who pique 


, myself on my skill in marking characters—be- 


cause I am too proud of my character as a 
mau to be dazzled in my judgment for glaring 
wealth, and too proud of my situation as a 


poor man to be biassed against squalid poverty, 
, —I was unacquainted with Miss K,’s very un- 


common worth. 


« 


I am going on a good deal progressive in - 
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mon prond bat, the sober science of life. I 
have lately made some sacrifices, for which, 
were I vivd voce with yeu to paint the situation 
and recount the circumstances, you would ap- 
plaud me.* R. B. 





No. CXVIIL 
TO MRS DUNLOP, 


Mavon.ian, April 28, 1788. 

Mapau,—Your powers of reprehension must 
be great indeed, as I assure you they made 
my heart ache with penitential pangs, even 
though I was really not guilty. As I commence 
farmer at Whitsunday, you will easily guess I 
must be pretty busy; but that is not all. As 
I wot the offer of the Excise business without 
eclicitation, and as it costs me only six months’ 
attendance for instructions, to entitle me to a 
oommission—which commission lies by me, and 
at any future period, on my simple petition, can 
be resumed—lI thought five-and-thirty pounds 
a year was no bad dernier ressort for a poor 
pees if fortune in her jade tricks should kick 

im down from the little eminence to which 
) she has lately helped him up. 

For this reason I am at present attending 
these instructions to have them completed be- 
fore Whitsunday. Still, madam, I prepared 
with the sincerest pleasure to meet you at the 
Mount, and came to my brother’s on Saturday 
night, to set out on Sunday; but for some 
nights preceding I had slept in an apartment 
where the force of the winds and rains was only 
mitigated by being sifted through numberless 
apertures in the windows, walls, &c. In con- 
sequence I was on Sunday, Monday, and part 
of Tuesday, unable to stir out of bed, with all 
the miserable effects of a violent cold. 

You see, madam, the truth of the French 
maxim, Le vrai n'est pas toujours le rvraisem- 
blable. Your last was so full of expostulation, 
and was something so like the language of an 
offended friend, that I began to tremble for a 
correspondence which I had with grateful 
pleasure set down as one of the greatest enjoy- 
ments of my future life. 

Your books have delighted me. Virgil, 
Dryden, and Tasso, were all equally strangers 
to me; but of this more at large in my next. 

R. B. 





No. CXIX. 


TO MR JAMES SMITH, AVON PRINT- 
FIELD, LINLITHGOW. 
MavonHLrme, April 28, 1788. 


Beware of your Strasburg, my good sir! 
{ Look on this the opening of a correspondence, 
like the opening of a twenty-four gun battery! 

There is no understanding a man properly 
without knowing something of his previous 
ideas (that is to say, if the man has any ideas ; 
for I know many who, in the animal muster, 
pass for men, that are the scanty masters of 


peed 


* The sacrifices alluded to referred to his determina- 


tion to marry Jean Armour. 









473 
only one idea on any given subject, and by far 
the greatest of your sequaintances and 
y boast of ideas, 125—1'5—1'75 
(or some such fractional matter); #0 to let you 
a little into the seoreta of my pericranium, 
there is, you must know, s oottela clean-limbed, 
handsome, bewitching he | hussy of your 
acquaintance, to whom I have lately and 
privately given a matrimonial title to my 
corpus, 





‘¢ Bode a robe and wear it, 
Bode a pock and bear it,” 

says the wise old Scots adage. I hate to presage 
ill-luck ; and as my girl has been doubly kinder 
to me than even the best of women usually are 
to their partners of our sex in similar circum- 
stances, I reckon on twelve times a brace of 
children against I celebrate my twelfth wedding 
day: these twenty-four will give me twenty- 
four gossipings, twenty-four christenings, (I 
mean one equal to two,) and I hope, by the Lless- 
ing of the God of my fathers, to make them 
twenty-four dutiful children to their parents, 
twenty four useful members of society, and 
twenty-four approven servants of their God. 

“Light's heartsome,” quo’ the wife when 
she was stealing sheep. You see what a lamp 
I have hung up to lighten your paths, when 
you are idle enough to explore the combina- 
tions and relations of my ideas. “Tis now as 
plain as a pikestaff why a twenty-four gun 
battery waa a metaphor I could readily employ. 

Now for business—I intend to present Mra 
Burns with a printed shawl, an article of which 
I daresay you have a variety; ’tis my first 
present to her since I have irrevocably called 
her rine, aud I have a kind of whimsical wish 
to get her the first said present from an old and 
much-valued friend of hers and mine, a trust 
Trojan, on whose friendship I count myself 
possessed of as a life-rent lease. 

Look on this letter as a “beginning of 
sorrows ;” I will write you till your eyes ache 
reading nonsense. 

Mrs Burns (‘tis only her private designation) 
begs her best compliments to you. R. B. 


! 
| 





No. CXX. 
TO PROFESSOR DUGALD STEWART.+ 


Mavoniier, May 38, 1788. 

Srr,—I enclose you one or two more of my 
bagatelles. If the fervent wishes of honest 
gratitude have any influenee with that great, 
unknown Being, who frames the chain of causes 
and events, prosperity and happiness will attend 
your visit to the Continent, and return you 
safe to your native shore. 

Wherever I am, allow me, sir, to claim sit 
as ny privilege to acquaint you with my pre- 
gress in my trade of rhymes; as I am sure [ 
could say it with truth, that, next to my little 


SITE ‘NS ia SS 





caer amma mn a a a a ee ee ee ete Fg en ae 


this distinguished philosopher were as conspicuous as 
his talents. The poet has given an interesting estt- 
mate of his accomplished friend’s character in u lettut 
to Dr Mackenzie, which see at p. 940. ' 


pA EORE — EA TTE YL TIT SERGE BLT ISD A RT TILT IIS 


| + The kindness of heart and amenity of mannersa,, 
| 
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farne, and the it in my power to make deportment. I am interrupted.—Burewsll ! 
is trp etal tg thew whew nah my dear sir. as 
bes dear 40 ma, I shall ever regard your | inane 
eountenanes, your -spebigen Ot fe friendly 
good offices, as the most valued consequence No. CXXII. 
MapaM,—I have been torturing my philo- 
Wo. CXXL sophy ae purpose, to account for that kind 


TO MRS DUNLOP. 


Mavoutius, May 4, 1788. 

Mapaw,~—Dryden’s Virgil has delighted me. 
I do not know whether the critics will agree 
with me, but the Georgics are to me by far the 
‘best part of Virgil. It is indeed a species uf 
writing entirely new to me; and has filled my 
head with a thousand fancies of emulation : 
but, alas! when 1 read the Georgics, and then 
survey my own powers, ‘tis like the idea of 
Shetland pony drawn up by the side of a 
thoroughbred hunter, to star for the plate. I 
own I am disappointed in the neid, Fault- 
less correctness may please, and does highly 
please, the lettered critic, but to that awful 
character I have not the most distant preten- 
sions. I do not know whether I do not hazard 
my pretensions to be a critic of any kind when 
I say that I think Virgil, in many instances, 
a servile copier of Homer. If I had the Odyssey 
By me, I could parallel many passages where 

irgil has evidently copied, but by no means 
improved, Homer. Nor can I think there is 
anything of this owing to the translators; for, 
from everything I have seen of Dryden, I think 
him, in genius and fluency of language, Pope’s 
master. I have not perused Tasso enough to 
form an opinion: in some future letter, you 
shall have my ideas of him; though I am con- 
scious my criticisms must be very inaccurate 
and imperfect, as there I have ever felt and 
lamented my want of learning most. — 


No. CXXII. 


TO MR ROBERT AINSLIE. 
Mavouiine, May 26, 1788. 

My pEaR Frrenp,—I am two kind letters in 

our debt, but I have been from home, and 

orridly busy, buying and preparing for my 
farming business, over and above the plague of 
my Excise instructions, which this week will 
finish. 

As I flatter my wishes that I foresee many 
future years’ correspondence between us, ’tis 
foolish to talk of excusing dull epistles; a dull 
letter may be a very kind one—TI have the 

re to tell you that I have been extremely 

réunate in all my buyings and bargainin 

hitherto; Mre Burns not excepted; which title 
I now avow to the world. I am truly pleased 
with this last affair: it has indoed added to 
anxieties for futurity, but it has given a ata- 
bility to my mind and resolutions unknown 
before; and the poor girl has the most sacred 
enthusiasm of attachment to me, and has not 
a wish but to gratify my every idea of her 


partiality of yours which has followed me, ia 
my return to the shade of life, with assiduous 
cana bonne dar ear ih in the fleet- 
ng hours of my late will-o’-wisp appearan 
that “here I had no continuing oltys” and 
but for the consolation of a few solid guineas, 
could almost lament the time that a moment 
ary acquaintance with wealth and splendour 
put me so much out of conceit with the sworn 
companions of my road through life—insignifi- 
cance and poverty. 

There are few circumstances relating to the 
unequal distribution of the good things of this 
life that give me niore vexation (I mean in 
what I see around me) than the importance 
the opulent bestow on their trifling family 
affairs, compared with the very same things on 
the contracted scale of a cottage. Last after: 
noon I had the honour to spend an hour or 
two at a good woman's fireside, where the 
planks that composed the floor were decorated 
with a splendid carpet, and the gay table 
aparkled with silver and china. “is now 
about termday, and there has been a revolution 
among those creatures, who though in appear- 
ance partakers, and equally noble kera, of 
the same nature with madam, are from time to 
time—their nerves, their sinews, their health, 
strength, wisdom, experience, genius, time, nay, 
a good part of their very i, for 
months and years, not cnly to the necessities, 
the conveniences, but the caprices of the im- 
portant few. We talked of the insignificant 
cieatures; nay, notwithstanding their general 
atupidity and rascality, did some of the poor 
devils the honour to commend them But 
hght be the turf upon his breast who taught, 
‘*Reverence thyself!” We looked down on 
the unpolished wretches, their impertinent 
wives and clouterly brats, as the lordly bull 
does on the little dirty anthill, whose puny 
inhabitants he crushes in the careleasness of 
his ramble, or tosses in the air in the wan- 
tonness of his pride. R. B, 





No. CXXIV. 
TO THE SAME. 
AT MR DUNLOP’S, HADDINGTON. 


ELLIsLaND, June 138, 1788, 


‘‘Where’er I roam, whatever realms I see, 
My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to my friend it turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthen’d chain,” 
— Goldemith. 


'Ts1s is the second day, my honoured friend, 
that I nave been on my farm, A solitary in: | 
mate of an old smoky spence; far from every 
object I love, or by whom I am beloved; na 
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tence olfey than yesterday, exce 
the old mare I ride on; while 
unoouth cares and novel plans hourly insult my 
awkward sao and bashful ience, 
There is a foggy atmosphere native to my soul 
in the hour of care; consequently the dreary 
objects seem larger than the life. Extreme 
arose irritated and prejudiced on the 
gleomy side by a series of misfortunes and dis- 
intments, at that period cf my existence 
when the soul is laying in her cargo of ideas 
for the voyage of life, is, I believe, the principal 
cause of this unhappy frame of mind. 
“fhe valiant, in himself, what can he suffer? 
Or what need he regard his single woes?” &c. 
Your surmise, madam, is just; I am indeed 
8 husband. 


To jealousy or infidelity I am an equal 
stranger. My preservative from the first is the 
most thorongh consciousness of her sentiments 
of honour, and her attachment to me: my anti- 
dote against the last is my long and deep-rooted 
affection for her. 

In housewife matters, of aptness to learn and 
activity to execute, she is eminently mistress : 
and during my absence in Nithsdale, she is 
regularly and constantly apprentice to my 
mother and sisters in their dairy and other 
rural business. 

The muses must not be offended when I tell 
them the concerns of my wife and family will 
in my mind always take the pas; but I assure 
shh their ladyships will ever come next in 
place. 

You are right that a bachelor state would 
have insured me more friends; but, from a 
cause you will easily guess, conacious peace in 
the enjoyment of my own mind, and unmis- 
trusting confidence in approaching my God, 
would seldom have been of the number. 

I found a once much-loved and still much- 
loved female, literally and truly cast out to the 
mercy of the naked elements; but I enabled 
her to purchase a shelter ;—there is no sporting 
with a fellow-creature’s happiness or misery. 

The most placid good nature and sweetness 
of disposition; a warm heart, gratefully de- 
voted with all its powers to love me, vigorous 
health and sprightly cheerfulness, set off to the 
best advantage by a more than commonly hand- 
some figure; these, I think, in a woman, may 
make a good wife, though she should never 
have read a page but the Scriptures of the Old 
and the New Testament, nor have danced in a 
brighter aseembly than a penny a Bia S 





No. CXXYV. 


TO MR ROBERT AINSLIE. 
ELLIsuaND, June 14, 1788. 

Tis is now the third day, my dearest sir, 
that I have sojourned in these regions; and 
during these three days you have occupied more 
of my thoughts than in three weeks preceding: 
ire I have several variatious of friend- 
oy ag a here it points invariably to the 
My gives me a good many uncouth 








cares and anzietiés, but I hate the language of 
complaint. Job, or some one of his friends, 
saya well— Why should « living man com 


P 

I have lately been much mortified with oon- 
templating an unlucky im in the very 
framing and construction of my soul; namely, 
a blun ae ae of her olfactory organs 
in hitting the scent of craft or design in my 
fellow creatures, I do not mean any compli- 
ment to my ingenuousness, or to hint that the 
defect is in consequence of the unsuspicious 
simplicity of conscious truth and honour: I 
take it to be, in some way or other, an imper- 
fection in the mental sight; or, metaphor apart, 
some modification of dulness, In two or three 
small instances lately, I have been most shame- 
fully out. 

I have all along hitherto, in the warfare of 
life, been bred to arms among the light-horse— 
the gue of fancy; a kind of hussara 
and Highlanders of the brain; but I am firmly 
resolved to sell out of these giddy battalions 
who have no ideas of a battle but fighting the 
foe, or of a siege but storming the town. Cost 
what it will, I am determined to buy in among 
the grave squadrons of heavy-armed thought, 
or the artillery corps of plodding contrivance. 

What books are you reading, or what is the 
subject of your thoughts, besides the great 
studies of your profession? You said some- 
thing about religion in your last. I don't ex- 
actly remember what it was, as the letter is in 
Ayrshire; but I thought it not only prettily 
said, but nobly thought. You will make a 
noble fellow if once you were married. I make 
no reservation of your being well married: you 
have so much sense, and knowledge of human 
nature, that, though you may not realise 
perhaps the ideas of romance, yet you will 
never be ill married. 

Were it not for the terrora of my ticklish 
situation respecting provision for a family of 
children, I am decidedly of opinion that the 
step I have taken is vastly for my happiness. 
As it is, I look to the Excise scheme as a cer- 
tainty of maintenance; a maintenance !—luxury 
to what either Mrs Burns or I were born to.— 
Adieu ! : R. B. 





No. CXXVI. 
TO THE SAME. 


MAvoHLINE, June 20, 1788. 

Tus letter, my dear sir, is only a business 
scrap. Mr Miers, profile painter in your town, 
has executed a profile of Dr Blacklock for me: 
do me the favour to call for it, and sit to him 
yourself for me, which put in the same size as 
the doctor’s. The account of both profiles will 
be fifteen shillings, which I have given to 
James Connel, our Mauchline carrier, to pay 
you when you give him the parcel. You must 
not, my friend, refuse to sit. The time is short; 
when I sat to Mr Miers, I am sure he did not 
exceed two minutes. I propose hanging Lord 
Glencairn, the doctor, and you, in tiio over my 
new chimney piece that is to ee = 










No. CEXVIT. 


TO THE SAME. 
ELLISLAND, June 30, 1788. | 


My pear S1e,—I just now received your 
brief epistle; and, to take vengeance on your | 
laziness, I have, you see, taken a long sheet of 
writing-paper, and have } yun at the top of 
the page, intending to sc: ble on to the very 
daat corner. 

I am vexed at that affair of the ...., but 
dare not enlarge on the subject until you send 
me your direction, as I suppose that will be 
altered on your late master and friend's death.* 
I am concerned for the old fellow’s exit, only 
as I fear it may be to your disadvantage in any 
respect, for an old man’s dying, except he have 
been a very benevolent character, or in some 
particular situation of life that the welfare of 
the pcvor or the helpless depended on him, I 
think it an event of the most trifling moment 
+o the world. Man is naturally a kind, bene- 
volent animal, but he is dropped into such a 
needy situation here in this vexatious world, 
and such a whoreson, hungry, growling, 
multiplying pack of necessities, appetites, pas- 
sions, and desires about him, ready to devour 
him for want of other food, that in fact he 
must lay aside his cares for others that he may 
look properly to himself. You have been im- 
posed upon in paying Mr Miers for the profile of 
a Mr H——. I did not mention it in my letter 
to you, nor did I ever give Mr Miers any such 
order. I have no objection to lose the money, 
but I will not have any such profile in my 

ession, 

I desired the carrier to pay you, but as I 
mentioned only 15s. to him, I will rather en- 
«lose you a guinea note. I have it not, indeed, 
to spare here, ag I am only a sojourner in a 
strange land in this place; but in a day or two 
I return to Mauchline, and there I have the 
bank-notes through the house like salt permite. 

There is a great degree of folly in talking 
unnecessarily of one’s private affairs. I have 
just now been interrupted by one of my new 
neighbours, who has made himself absolutely 
contemptible in my eyes by his silly, garrulous 
pruriency. I know it has been a fault of my 
own, too; but from this moment I abjure it as 
I would the service of hell? Your poets, spend- 
thrifts, and other fools of that kidney, pretend, 
forsooth, to crack their jokes on prudence; but 
‘tia a squalid vagabond glorying in his rage. 
Still, imprudence respecting money matters is 
much more pardonable than imprudence re 
apecting character. I have no objection to 
prefer prodigality to avarice, in some few in- 
stances; but I appeal to your observation, if: 
you have not met, and often met, with the 
same disiagenueuaness, the same hollow-hearted 
insincerity, and ‘disintegritive depravity of prin- 
ciple, in the hackneyed victims of profusion, as 
in the unfeeting children of parsimony. I have 
every possible reverence for the much-talked-of 
world ot sts the grave, and I wish that whioh 
piety ves and virtae deserves may be all 


® Mr Samuel Mitchelson, W.8 
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matter of faat. Bot in things oer to and! 
terminating in this present scene i, se 
man has: serious: and interes business on: 
hand, Whvether-a man shall shake hands with 
welcome in the distinguished elevation of re- 
speet, or shrink from contempt in the abject 
corner of insignificance; whether he shall wan- 
ton under the tropic of plenty, at least enjoy 
himeelf in the comfortable latitudes of easy 
convenience, or starve in the arctic circle of 
dreary poverty; whether he shall rise in the 
manly consciousness of a self-approving min 
or sink beneath a galling load of regret 
remorse—these are alternatives of the last mo- 
ment. 

You see how I preach. You used occasion- 
ally to sermonise too; I wish you would, in 
charity, favour me with a sheet full in your 
own way. I admire the close of a letter Lord 
Bolingbroke wrote to Dean Swift :—‘‘ Adieu, 
dear Swift! with all thy faults I love thee en- 
tirely: make an effort to love me with all 
mine!” Humble servant, and all that trum- 
pery, is now such a prostituted business that 
honest friendship, in her sincere way, must 
have recourse to the primitive, simple—fare- 
well | R. B. 





No. CXXVIII. 


TO MR GEORGE LOCKHART, MER- 
CHANT, GLASGOW. 
MAUCHLINE, July 18, 1788. 


My DEAR Sir,—I am just going for Niths- 
dale, else I would certainly lave transcribed 
some of my rhyming things for you. The 
Misses Baillie I have seen in Edinburgh. “Fair 
and lovely are ‘hy works, Lord God Almighty ! 
Who would not praise Thee for these Thy 
gifts in Thy goodness to the suna of men!” It 
needed not your fine taste to admire them. I 
declare, one day I had the honour of dining at 
Mr Baillie’s, I was almost in the predicament 
of the children of Israel, when they could not 
Inok on Moses’s face for the glory that shone 
in it when he descended from Mount Sinai. 

I did once write a poetic address from the 
Falls of Bruar to his Grace of Athole, when I 
was in the Highlands. When you return to 
Scotland, let me know, and I will send such of 
my pieces as please myself best. I return to 
Mauchline in about ten days. 

My complimenta to Mr Purden.—I am. in 
truth, but at present in haste, yours, R. B. 





No. CXXIX. 


TO MR PETER HILL. 


My pear Hitr,—I shall say nothing to your 
mud present, you have so long and often been 
of important service to me; and I suppose you 
mean to on conferring obligationa until 1, 
shall not beable to lift up my face before you. 
In the meantime, as Sir Roger de Coverley, 
because it ed te be a cold day in which 
he made his. will, ordered his servante: great 
coats: for mourning, #0, because, 1 have beam 
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, this week plagued with an indi 
sent you by the carrier a’ fine old ewemilk 
| cheess.* 


Indigestion is the devil: nay, tis the devil 
laud all, It besets a man in every one of his 
‘senses, I lose my appetite at the sight of suc- 
, cessful knavery, and sicken to loathing at the 

noise and nonsense of self-important folly. 


When the hollow-hearted wretch takes me by ' 


geation, I have | 


can annoy him, t, perhaps, he may not 
have got the better of a parcel of raadeat ane 
dotes which a certain poet gave him one night 
. supper, the last time the said poet was in 
own. 

Though I have mentioned so many men of 
law, I shall have nothing to do with tuem pro- 
feasedly—the faculty are beyond my prescrip- 
tion. As to their clients that is another thing; 


the hand, the feeling spoils my dinner; the | God knows they have much to digest! 


protd man’s wine so offends my palate that it 
chokea me in the gullet; and the pulvilised, 
feathered, pert coxcomb, is so disguatful in my 
nostril that my stomach turns. 

If ever you have any of these disagreeable 
sensations, let me prescribe for you patience 
and a bit of my cheese. I know that you are 
no niggard of good things among your friends, 
and some of them are in much need of a slice. 
There, in my eyes, is our friend Smellie; a 
man positively of the first abilities and greatest 
etrength of mind, as well as one of the best 
hearts and keenest wits that I have ever met 
with; when you see him, as, alas! he too is 
smarting at the pinch of distressful cireum- 
atances, aggravated by the sneer of contnmeli- 
ous greatness—a bit of my cheese alone will not 
cure him, but if you add a tankard of brown 
atout, and superadd a magnum of right Oporto, 

ou will see his sorrows vanish like the morn- 
ing mist before the summer sun. 

Candllish, the earliest friend, except my only 
brother, that I have on earth, and one of the 


worthiest fellows that ever any inan called by | 


+ the name of friend,—if a luncheon of my cheese 
would help to rid him vf some of his super- 
abundant modesty, you would do well to give 


The clergy I pws by; their profundity of 
erudition, and their liberality of sentiment ; 
their total wan: of pride, and their detestation 
of hypocrisy, are so proverbially notorious as 
to place them far, far above either my praise 
or censure. 

I was going to mention a man of worth, 
whom I have the honour to call friend, the 
Laird of Craigdarrook; but I have spoken to 
the landlord of the King's-Arms Inn here, to 
have at the next county meeting a large ewe- 
milk cheese on the table, for the benefit of the 
Dumfriesshire Whigs, to enable them to digest 
the Duke of Queensberry’s late political con- 
duct, 

I have just this moment an opportunity of 9 
private hand to Edinburgh, as perhaps you 
would not digest double postage. RK. B. 





No. CXXX. 
TO ROBERT GRAHAM, ESQ, OF FIN- 
TRAY. 


Srr,—When I had the honour of being in- 
troduced to you at Athole House, I did not 


it him. ' think so soon of asking a favour of you. When 


David,t with his Courant, comes, too, across i E 
my eclonton enf goubelp iL Skee awe ge 


largely from the said ewe-milk cheese, to en- | : aang 
able him to digest those bedaubing paragraphs | fin jl icaeh lhe sa i aataie ain ee 
with which he is eternally larding the lean a? 


characters of certain great men in 4 certain 
great town. I grant you the periods are very 
well turned; so, a fresh egg is a very good 
thing, but when thrown at a man in a pillory, 
it does not at all improve his figure, not to 
mention the irreparable loss of the egg. 

My facetious friend Dunbar I would wish 
alao to be a partaker. not to digest his spleen, 
for that he laughs off, but to digest his last 
night's wine at the last field-day of the Croch- 
allan corps.t 

Among our common friends I must not for- 
get one of the dearest of them—Cunninghamn. 

be brutality, insolence, and selfishness of a 
world unworthy of having such a fellow as he 
ie in it, I know, sticks in his stomach, and if 

ou can help him tv anything that will make 
im a little easier on that score, it will be very 
obliging. 
As to honest Juhn Sumerville, he is such a 
contented, happy man, that I know not what 





* Peter Hill, the bookseller, sent the poet a present 
of some valuable books. Burns returned the compli- 
ment in his own way by sending the ‘fine old ewe-milk 

+t Mr Dayld Ramasy, printer of the Edinburgh Bren- 


coy 
* A club of choice apirita, 





do I now solicit your patronage. You know, 
I daresay, of an application I lately made to 
your Board to be admitted an officer of Excise. 
I have, according to form, been examined by a 
supervisor, and to-day I give in his certificate, 
with a request for an order for inatructions, In 
this affair, if I succeed, I am afraid I shall but 


| too much need a patronising friend. Propriety 
| of conduct as a man, and fidelity and attention 


as an officer, I dare engage for; but with any- 
thing like business, except manual labour, I am 
totally unacquainted. 

T had intended to have closed my late ap- 
pearance on the stage of life, in the character of 
a country farmer; but after discharging some 
filial and fraternal claims, I find I could only 


| fight for existence in that miserable manner 


which I have lived to see throw a venerable 
parent into the jaws of a jail; whence death, 
the poor man’s last, and often best, friend, 
rescued him. § 

I know, sir, that to need your goodness is 
to have a claim on it; may I, therefore, brg 





The filial and fraternal claims to which this 1 
were two hundred pounds lent to his broth 
Gilbert to enable him to fight out the remainder of the 


| lease of Mossgual—and a coasiderable sum given. to his 
mother. 


a78 
peat, rans we ty es seer 
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brsught tears in my eyes. * The 


termeddieth not therewith.” The re 
of these “ sorrows of the heart” is a 


Pe bs erg a division; where, by the knoweth its own sorrows, and a atran 
ne rigid economy, I will try to support pny 


t independence so dear to my soul, but 
which has been too often so distant risa my 
altuation. R. B. 


No. CXXXI. 
TO WILLIAM CRUIKSHANK. 


ELLisLanp, Aug. 1788. 

I HAVE not room, my dear friend, to answer 
all the particulars of your last kind letter. I 
shall be in Edinburgh on some business very 
soon; and as I shall be two days, or perhaps 
three, in town, we shall discuss matters vind 
voce. My knee, I believe, will never be en- 
tirely well; and an unlucky fall this winter 
has made it still worse. I well remember the 
ciroumstance you allude to, respecting Creech’s 
ay of Mr Nicol; but as the first gen- 

an owes me atill about fifty pounds, I dare 
not meddle in the affair. 

It gave me a very heavy heart to read such 
accounts of the consequence of your quarrel 
with that puritanic, rotten-hearted, hell-com- 
missioned scoundrel, A-——. If, notwithstand- 
ing your unprecedented industry in public, 
and your irreproachable conduct in private life, 
he still has you so much in his power, what 
ruin may he not bring on some others I could 
name f 

Many and happy returns of seasons to you, 
with your dearest and worthiest friend, and 
the lovely little pledge of your happy union. 
May the great Author of life, and of every 
enjoyment that can render life delightful, make 
her that comfortable blessing to you both, 
which you so ardently wish for, and which, 
allow me to say, you so well deserve! Glance 
over the foregoing verses, and let me have 
your blots | *—Aduieu. R. B. 





No. CXXXII. 


TO MRS DUNLOP. 
Mavonting, Aug. 2, 1788. 

HonovreD MapaM,—Your kind letter wel- 
comed me, yesternight, to Ayrahire. I am 
indeed seriously angry with you at the quan- 
tum of your luckpeany; but, vexed and burt 
as I was, I could not help laughing very 
heartily at the noble lord’s apulogy for the 
missed napkin. 

I would write you from Nithsdale, and give 
you my direction there, but I have scarce an 
opportunity of calling at a -office once in a 
fortnight. Iam six miles from Dumfries, am 
goarcely ever in it myself, and as yet have 

acquaintance in the neighbourhood. Be- 

I am now very busy on my farm, build- 
ing a dwelling-house; as at present I am almoat 
an evangeli 
searce “ where to lay my head.” 

There are some passages in your last that 


esc a A I SN ATOR STEEPED NEEL NEEM EE COLO OEE EEL NL DELL LL TOTES EDL EIST BIE 
* The verses enclosed were the lines written in Friars’ 
Oarse Hermitage 


cal man in Nithsdale, for I have | 


senctum sanctorum: and ‘tis only a chosen 
friend, and that, too, at pereeulst; sacred 
times, who dares enter into them ;— 


‘+ Heaven of tears, the bosom chords 
That nature finest strung.” 


You will excuse this quotation for the sake 
of the author. Instead of entering on this sub- 
ject farther, I shall transcribe you a few lines J 
wrote in a hermitage belonging to a gentleman 
in my Nithsdale neighbourhood. They are 
almost the only favours tne Muses have cone 
ferred on me in that country.t 

Since I am in the way of transcribing, the 
following were the production of yesterday az 
I jogged through the wild hills of New Cum- 
nock, I intend inserting them, or sumething 
like them, in an epistle I am going to write to 
the gentleman on whose friendship my Excise 
hopes depend, Mr Graham of Fintray, one of 
the worthiest and most accomplished gentle- 
men, not only of this country, but, I will dare 
to say it, of this age. The following are just 
the first crude thoughts “ unhousel’d, ur 
anointed, unanneal’d :"”—t 


Here the muse left me. I am astonished at 
what you tell me of Anthony's writing me. I 
never received it. Poor fellow! you vex me 
much by telling me that he is unfortunate. I 
shall be in Ayrshire in ten days from this date. 
I have just room for an old Roman goa 





No CXXXIII. 
TO THE SAME. 


Mavouting, Aug. 10, 1798. 

MY MUCH-HGNOURED FRIEND,—Yours of the 
24th June is before me. I found it, as well 
as another valued friend—my wife—waiting to 
welcome me to Ayrshire: I met both with the 
sincerest pleasure. 

When I write you, madam, I do not s't 
down to answer every paragraph of yours by 
echoing every sentiment, like the faithful Com- 
mons of Great Britain in Parliament assembled 
answering a speech from the best of kings. I 
express myselt in the fulness of my heart, and 
may, perhaps, be guilty of neglecting some of 
your kind inquiries; but not, from your py A 
odd reason, that I do not read your letters. 
your epistles for several months have cost me 
nothing, except a swelling throb of gratitude, 
or a deep-felt sentiment of veneration. 

When Mra Burns, madam, first found her- 
self “as wome wish to be who love their 
lords,” as I loved her nearly to sag ee we 
took steps for a private marriage. Her parents 
got the’ hint ; and not only forbade me her 
company and their house, but, on my rumoured 





, + See Lines written in Friars’ Carse Hermitage, 


Pp 
‘First B to Bebert Graham,” 9 a 
“ bie the eel hapless strain.” sis 
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Went Fudian a warrant to put tne | for the first time. ad nm waa quite to 
in Fall, uf bod souriy in my about my mind—from the hs boa quite 
m 





to-be paternal relation, You flattering. She sometimes hits on a couplet o2 
af fortune. On ny éelatant return to | two erie Bo She one or two to 
, I was made very welcome to visit the admiration of all present. My suffrage, an 
my girl. Phe usual consequences began to be- | a professional man, was expected : 
| terag her; and, as I was at that time laid up a went agonising over the belly of my conscience 
cripple in Edinburgh, ahe was turned, literally | Pardon me, ye, my adored household gods, in- 
turned out of doors, and I wrote to a friend to | dependence of spirit, and integrity of soul! 
ter her till my return, when our marriage | In the course of conversation, Juhnaon’s M uai- 
wes declared. Her happiness or misery was | cal Museum, a collection of Scottish songs, 
in my hands, and who could trifle with such a | with the music, was talked of. We got a song 
? on the harpsichord, beginning, 
can easily fancy a more agreeable com- ‘s Raving winds around her blowing.” « 
ion for my journey of 1 fe; but, upon my : i 
onour, I have never seen the individual in- The air was much admired : the lady of the 
stance. house asked me whose were the words. “Mine, 
Circumstanced as I am, I could never have got | ™adam—they are indeed my very beat verses ;" 
a female partner for life who could have enteied | She took not the smallest notice of ; them! The 
into my favourite studies, relished my favourite | Old Scottish proverb says well, “ King’s chaft 
authors, &., without probably entailing on | is better than ither folks’ corn.” I was going 
me atthe game time expensive living, fantastic | to make a New-Testament quotation about 
caprice, perhaps apish affectation, with all the | “casting pearls,” but that would be too viru- 
other blessed boarding-school acquirements, pisos e lady is actually a woman of sense 
which (pardonnez-mot, madame) are some , 22 . ; 
times to be found among females of the upper | _ After all that has been said on the other 
ranks, but almost universally pervade the side of the question, nan is by no means a 
misses of the would-be gentry. happy creature, I do not speak of the selected 
I like your way in your churchyard lucu- | ‘ew, favoured by partial Heaven, whose souls 
brations. " Thoughts that are the spontaneous | are tuned to gladness amid riches and honours, 
result of accidental situations, either respecting | 2d prudence and wisdom, I speak of the 
health, place, or company, have often a strength neglected many, whose nerves, whose sinews, 
and always an originality that would in vain whose days are sold to the minions of fortune. 
be looked for in fancied circumstances and If I thought you had never seen it, I would 
studied paragraphs. For me, I have often | transcribe for you & stanza of an old Scottish 
thought of keeping a letter, in progression by | ball d, called, “The Life and Age of Man; 
me, to send you when the sheet was written | beginning thus :— 


out. N ils talk of sheets, I must oa you, “rT gas in the sixteenth hunder year 
my reason for writing to you on paper of this and fifty-three, 
kind is my pruriency of writing to you at large. Frae Christ was born, that boughs us dear, 


i i i t testifie,” 
A page of post is on such a dis social, narrow- As writings testifie, 


minded scale, that I cannot abide it; anddouble | I had an old granduncle with whom my 
letters, at least in my miscellaneous reverie | mother lived a while in her girlish years; the 
manner, are & monstrous tax in a close corre- | good old man, for such he was, was long blind 
spondence. R.B. | ere he died, during which time his highest en- 
| joyment was to sit down and cry, while my 
| mother would sing the simple old song of “ The 





Life and Age of Man.” 
hs becemeai It is this way of thinking, it is these melan- 
TO THE SAME. choly truths, that make religion so precious to 


the poor, miserable children of men. If it is 
ELLisuand, Aug 16 1788. ’ fis ; 
I am in a fine disposition, my honoured ee He oy. te eho Haaren 
friend, to send you an elegiac epistle; and g ? 


want only genius to make it quite Shen- = Wenas Sean cetkh A prenias asthe Nel” 
atonian :— My idle reasonings sometimes make me a 
‘Why droops my heart with fancied woes forlorn? | little sceptical, but the necessities of my heart 
Why sinks my soul beneath each wintry sky?” always give the cold philosophisings the lie. 


My increasing cares in this, as yet, strange , Who looks for the heart weaned from earth; 
country —gloomy conjectures in the dark vista | the soul affianced to her God ; the correspond- 
of futurity—consciousness of my own inability | ence fixed with Heaven; the pious supplica 
for the le of the world—my broadened | tion and devout thanksgiving, constant as the 
mark to misfortune in a wife and children ;—I | vicissitudes of even and morn; who thinks to 
ould indulge these reflections till my humour | meet with these in the court, the twee in 


should ferment into the most acid chagrin that the glare of public life? No: to find them in 
would corrode the thread of life. their precious importance and divine efficacy, 
Fo counterwork baneful feelings, I’ we must search among the obscure recesses 


hare ant down to write to you; as I declare | of disappointment, affliction, poverty, and div. 

a soul I always find that the most aove- | treas, . 
rp my wounded adh area 

waa yesterday at Mr Miller’s to dinner. * Bee p. 197. 
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Tam 
than pleased with tie length of my letters, 


eure, dear madam, you are now more 


{ return to Ayrshire the middle of next 
week: atid it quiekens my pace to think that 
there will b. a letter from you waiting me 
there. I must be here again very eoon for my 
harvest. 


Cee E Ae 


No. CXXXY. 


TO MR BEUGO, ENGRAVER, 
EDINBURGH. 
ELiisLanp, Sept. 9, 1788. 

My DEAR §1r,—There is not in Edinburgh 
ahove the number of the gracea whoge letters 
would have given me so much pleasure as 
yours of the 83d instant, which only reached 
me yesternight. 

Tam here on my farm, busy with my har- 
vest; but for all that most pleasurable part 
of life called sooraL comMuNIcAtTion, I am 
here at the very elbow of existence. The 
only things that are to be found in this 
country, in any degree of perfection, are stu- 
pidity and canting. Prose, they only kaow in 
graces, prayers, &c., and the value of these 
they estimate as they do their plaiding webs— 
by the ell! As for the Muses, they have as 
much idea of a# 1hinoceros as of a poet 
For my old capricious, Lut good-natured, 
hussy of a muse— 

By banks of Nith I sat and wept 
When Coila I thought on, 


In midst thercof I hung my harp 
The willow-trees upon. 


I am generally about half my time in Ayrshire 
with my “darling Jean,” and then I, at lucid 
intervals, throw my horny fist across my be- 
cobwebbed lyre, much in the same manner as 
an old wife throws her hand across the spokes 
of her spinning-wheel. 

I will send the “ Fortunate Shepherdess,” 
as soon as I return to Ayrshire, for there I 
keep it with other p-ecious treasure. I shall 
send it by a careful hand, as I would not for 
anything it should be mislaid or lost. I do 
not wish to serve you from any benevolence, 
or other grave Christian virtue; ‘tis purely a 
selfish gratification of my own feelings when- 
ever I think of you. 

If your better functions would give you 
leisure to write me, I should be extremely 
happy; that is to soy, if you neither keep nor 
look for a regular correspondence. I hate the 
idea of being obliged to write a letter. I 
sometimes write a friend twice a week, at other 
times once a quarter. 

I am exceedingly p'eased with your fancy in 
making the author you mention place a ma 
of leeland instaad of his portrait before h 
works : ‘twas a glorious idea. 

Could you conveniently do me one thing ?— 
whenever you finish any head I should like to 
have a proof copy of it. I might tell you # 


long story about your fine genius; but ae 


what every*~ly knows cannot have esc 
you, I shall not say one syllable about 4 
f 


R B. Lady Mackenzie recoverin 
have had but one solitary letter frenr you. I; 
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TO MISS CHALMERS, EDINAURG. 


ELLIGLAND, (near Dunetries,) Sept. 34, 1766. 
WHERE are you? and how are you? and is 


| will not think you have forgot me, madam; 


enn ig per gt AEE NP 


together on either 


and, for my part, 


“When thee, Jerusalem, I forget, 
Skill part fiom my right hand 1” 

“ My heart is not of that rock, nor my sou} 
careleas as that sea.” I do not make my pro- 
gress among mankind as a bowl dues a 
its fellows—rolling through the crowd without 
beailing away any mark or impression, except 
where they hit in hostile collision, 

I gm here driven in with my harvest folke 
by bad weather; and as you and your sister 
once did me the honour of interesting your- 
selves much 2 l’egurd de mot, I sit down to beg 
the continuation of your goodness. I can 
truly say that, all the exterior of life apart, I 
never saw two whose esteem flattered the 
nobler feelings of my soul—I will not say 
more, but so much, as Lady Mackengie and 
Miss Chalmers. When 1 think of you ~heagrts 
the best, minds the noblest of human kind— 
unfortunate even in the shades of life—when I 
think I have met with you, and have lived 
more of real life with you in eight days than I 
can do with almost anybody I meet with in 
eight years—when I think on the improbabilty 
of meeting you in this world again—I could 
sit down and ery like a child! Hf ever you 
honoured me with a place iu: your esteem, I 
trust I can now plead more desert. I am 
secure against that crushing grip of iron 
poverty, which, elas! is less or more fatal to 
the native worth and purity of, I fear, the 
noblest souls; and a late important step in my 
life has kindly taken me out of the way of 
those ungrateful iniquities, which, however 
overlooked in fashionable licence, or varnished 
in fashionable phrase, are indeed but lighter 
and deeper shades of VILLANx. 

Shortly after my last return to Ayrshire, I 
married “my Jean.” This was not in conse- 
quence of the attachment of romance, perhaps; 
but I had a long and much loved fellow crea- 
ture’s happiness or misery in my determina- 
tion, and I durst not trifle with so important a 
deposit. Nor have I any cause to repent it. 
If I have not got polite tattle, modish manners, 
and fashionable dress, I am not sickened and 
disgusted with the multiform curse of boarding- 
school affectation : and I have got the hand- 
somest figure, the sweetest tetuper, the sound- 
est constitution, and the kindest heart in the 
county. Mrs Burns believes, as firmly as her 
creed, that I am le plus bel caprit, et le plus 
honnéte homme in the universe; altHough sho 
acarcely ever in her life, except the Scriptures 
of the Old and the New Testaments and the 
Pealms of David in metre, spertt five mirtites 
or verse. most 
except aleo from thik last a certain Inte’ pulil- 
caticn of Scots poems, which she has pertiker 
very devoutly; end’ ail the Baile fi the 


her health ? for I | 
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vautry, a0 she has (0 the partial lever ! | I shall give over this letter for shame. If 
wooduote wit” I seer $ : 


will cry) the finest “ 

beard, I am the more im this 
lady's ‘character, as I know she wil} benceforth 
have the honour of a share in your best 


wishes. She is still at Mauchline, as I am 
, bailding my house; for this hovel that I 
peeves in while occasionally bere is pervious 
tu every blast that blows and every shower 
‘that fuila; and I am only preserved from 
being chilled to death by being suffocated 
{with smoke. I do not find my farm that 
nyworth I was taught to expect, but I 
ieve, in time, it may be a saving bargain. 
You will be pleased to hear that I have laid 
aside idle éclat, and bind every day after my 
reapers. 
o save me from that horrid situation of at 
any time going down, in a losing bargain of a 
farm, to misery, I have taken my excise in- 
structions, and have my commission in my 
pocket for any emergency of fortune. If I 
could set all before your view, whatever dis- 
respect you, in common with the world, have 
for this business, I know you would approve of 
my idea. 

I will make no apology, dear madam, for 
this egotistic detail; I know you and your 
sister will be interested in every circumstance 
of it, What signify the silly, idle gewgaws 
of wealth, or the ideal trumpery of greatness ! 
When fellow-partakers of the same nature fear 
the same God, have the same benevolence of 
heart, the same nobleness of soul, the same 
Getestation at everything dishonest, and the 
game acorn at everything unworthy—if they 
are not in the dependence of absolute beggary, 
in the name of common sense are they not 
EQUALS? And if the bias, the instinotive bias 
of their souls run the same way, may they not 
be FRIENDS? 

When I may have an opportunity of sending 
you this, Heaven only knows. Shenstone says, 
‘“When one is confined idle within doors by 
bad weather, the best antidote against ennut is 
to read the letters of, or write to, one’s friends ;” 
in that case then, if the weather continues thus, 
I may scrawl you half a quire, 

I very lately—to wit, since harvest began— 
wrote a poem, not in imitation, but in the 
manner, of Pope’s “Moral Epistles.” It is only 
a short essay, just to try the strength of my 
muse’s pinion in that way. I will send you a 

y of it, when once I have heard from you. 
T have likewise been laying the foundation of 
some pretty large poetic works: how the 
auperetrueture will come on, I leave to that 

maker and marrer of projects —Tume. 
ohneon's collection of Scots songs ia going on 
in the third volume; and of consequence 
me censumpt for a great deal of idle metre. 
One of the most tolerable things I have done 
in that way is two stanzas I made to an air a 
musinal gentleman of my acquaintance com- 
posed for the anniversary of his wedding-day, 
whieh happens on the 7th of November. Take 
it aa follows :—~ 


the ‘ p reping beset heey 


® Keep. 190. 


a8: 


should be seized with a scribbling fit before’ 
this goes away, I shall make it another letter; 
and then you may allow your patience a week's 
respite between the two. I have not room for- 
more than the old, kind, hearty farewell ! 


To make some amends mes chéres mesdamea, 
for dragging you on to this second sheet; and 
to relieve a little the tiresomeness of my un- 
studied and uncorrectible prose, I shall tran- 
acribe you some uf my late poetic Lagatelles ; 
though I have these eight or ten months done 
very little that way. One day, in a hermitage 
on the banks of Nith, belonging to a gentleman 
in my neighbourhood, who is so good as give 
me a key at pleasure, I wrote as follows; aup- 

sing myself the sequestered, venerable iu 

bitant of the Jonely mansion :— 


ZINES WRITTEN IN FRIARS’ CARSE HERMITAGE. 


Thou whom chance may hither lead, 
Be thou clad in russet weed, &c { 


R. B. 
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TO MR MORRISON, MAUCHLINE.+ 

ELLssLanp, Sept 22, 1783. 
My pEak Siz,—Necessity obliges me to go 
into my new house even before it be plastered: 
I will inhabit the one end until the other is 
finished. About three weeks more, I think, 
will at farthest be my time, beyosd which J 
cannot atay in this present house. If ever you: 
wished to deserve the blessing of him that was 
ready to perish; if ever you were in a situation 
that a little kindness would have rescued you 
from many evils; if ever you hope to find reat 
in future states of untried being—get these 
matters of mine ready. My servant will be 
out in the beginning of next week for the clook. 
My compliments to Mrs Morrison.—I am, after 

all my tribulation, dear sir, yours, R. B. 





No. CAXXVIII. 


TO MRS DUNLOP OF DUNLOP. 
Mavog.ine, Sept. 27, 1788. 


I HavVE received twins, dear madam, mors 
than once; but scarcely ever with more plea- 
sure than when | received yours of the 12th 
inatant. To make myself understood; I had 
written to Mr Graham, enclosing my pvem. 
addressed to him, and the same post hich 
favoured me with yours brought me an answet. 
from him. It was dated the very day he had 
received mine; and I am quite at a loss to say 
whether it was most polite or kind. 

Your criticisms, my honoured benefactress, 
are truly the work of a friend. They are not 
the blasting depredations of a canker-toothed, 
caterpillar critic; nor are they the fair state- 
ment of cold impartiality, balancing with: 





See E. 68. 
! Mr Morrison was a Mauchline cabinetmaker. Be 
made the farniture required for the new houte at Ells 
land. 











unideling exactitude the 
guthor's werite; they are 
tations of animated friendship, selecting the 
beaution of the piece. I have just arrived 
fram Nithedale, and will be here a fortaight. 
I was on horseback this morning by three 
o'clock; for between my wife and my farm is 
just forty-six miles <As I Jogged on in the 

k, I was taken with a poetic fit, as follows -— 

MES FERGUSSON OF ORAIGDARROCH’S LAMENTATION 

FOR THE DEATH OF HER 80N, 
An uncommon'y prom ‘sing youth of e‘ghteen or 
n neteen years of age 
Fate gave the word—the arrow sped, 
And pierced my darhng’s heart, &c. * 


You will not send me your poetic rambles 
but, you see, Iam no niggard of mine. I am 
sure your impromptus give me double pleasure; 
what falls from your pen can neither be unen- 
tertaining in itself nor indifferent to me. 

The one fault te found is juat, but I can- 
not please myself in an emendation. 

hat a life of aolicitude is the life of a pa- 
rent! You interested me much in your young 
eouple. 

I would not take my folio paper for this 
epistle, and now I repent it. I am so jaded 
with my dirty long journey that I was af:aid 
to drawl into the essence of dulness with any- 
thing larger than a quarto, and so I must leave 
> another rhyme of this morning’s manufac- 

ure. 

I will pay the sapientipotent George, most 

eheerfully, to hear from you ere I leave Ayr- 
| ghire. R. B 


'e 
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TO MR PETER HILL. 
Mavosuixg, Oct. 1, 170. 

I HAVE been here in this country about three 
days, and all that time my chief reading has 
been the “ Address to Lochlomond”’ you were 
so obliging as to send to me.+ Were I empan- 
nelled one of the author’s jury, to determine 
his criminality respecting the sin of poesy, my 
verdict should be, ‘‘ Guilty !—a poet of nature's 
making!” It is an excellent method for im- 
provement, and what I believe every poet does, 
to- place some favourite classic author in his 
own walks of study and composition before 
him as a model. lotae, fe your author had not 
mentioned the name, I could have, at half a 
glance, guessed his model to be Thomaon Will 
my brother-poet forgive me if I venture to hint 
that his imitation of that immortal bard is in 
two or three places rather more servile than 
such a genius as his required f—e.g., 

“To soothe the madd’ning passions all to peace.” 

— Address. 
fo soothe the throbbing passions into t sewontl 
—Thomson. 


I eigen the “ a ” . patrag aie ~~ 
mon elegance of versification, fully equ 
to the “Seasons.” Like Thomson, too, he has 





# Seep. 69, 
+ A pees Actean by cueeliee masters of the Edin- 
argh High Schecl. 
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loalted into nature for himself: you mest with 
no description. One partioular epiticien 
1 di wi first reading; in no one inatance iw 
he eald too much. He never flags in his 
Shi but, like a true poet of nature's 

indles in his course. His beginning is sim 
and modest, as if distrustful of the atrength of 
his pinion ; only, I do not altogether like-— 


Trath, 
The soul of every song that’s nobly great.” 


Fiction is the soul of many a song that is 
nobly great. Perhaps I am wrong: this may 
be but a prose criticiam. Is not the phrase, in 
line 7, page 6, “ Great lake,” too much vul- 
garized by every-day language for so sublime 
& poem ? 


‘‘@reat mass of waters, theme for nobler song,” 


is perhaps no emendation. His enumeration 
of a comparison with other lakes is at once 
harmonious and poetic. Every reader's ideas 
must sweep the 


‘Winding margin of a hundred miles.” 


The perspective that follows mountains blue 
—the imprisoned billows beating in vain—the 
wooded 1sles—the digression on the yew-tree— 
‘“ Benlomond’s lofty, cloud-envelop’d head,” 
&c., are beautiful. A thunder storm is a sub- 
ject which has been often tried, yet our poet 
in his grand picture has interjected a circum- 
atance, so far as I know, entirely original :— 


‘ The gloom 
Deep seam’d with frequent streaks of moving fire ” 


In his preface to the storm, “the glens how 
dark between,” is noble Highland landacape ! 
The “rain ploughing the red mould,” tvo, is 
beautifully fancied. “Benlomotid's lofty, path- 
less top,”’ is a good expression; and the sur- 
rounding view from it is truly great: the 


‘(gilver mist, 
Beneath the beaming sun,” 


is well described ; and here he has contrived to 
enliven his poem with a little of that passion 
which bids fair, I think, to usurp the modern 
muses altogether. I know not how far this 
episode is a beauty upon the whole, but the 
swain’s wish to carry “some faint idea of the 
vision bright,” to entertain her “partial listen- 
ing ear,” 18 a pretty thought But in my opi- 
nion the most beautiful gg in the whole 
poem are the fowls crowding, in wintry frosts, 
to Lochlomond’s “hospitable flood;” their 
wheeling round, their lighting, mixing, diving, | 
&c.; and the glorious description of the sports- 
man. This last is equal to anything in the 
“Seasons.” The idea of “the floating tribes 
distant seen, far glistering to the moon,” pro- 
voking his eye as he is obliged to leave them, 
is a noble ray of ic genius. ‘The howl- 
ing winds,” the “hideous roar” of “the white 
cascades,” are all in the same style. 

I forget that while I am thus holding forth 
with the heedless warmth of an enthusiast, I 
am perhaps tiring you with nonsense. I must, 
redebtiel mention oy hee last hed of the six: j 
teen © is ons © roost elegant : 
ments I have ever seen, Ratlam 
that beautiful paragraph beginning “ The 
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Ike,” Me. I dare not go into the that most of us would have done, had we bees 


pestlonlar beauties of the last two 
t they are admirably fine, and truly Ossianic. 


283 


in their situation. 


“The bloody and house of Stuart,” 


I must beg your pardon for this lengthened , may be said with propriety and justice, when 


atrawl—I had no idea of it when I began. 


I _ compared with the present royal famil 


y, and the 


sheuld Hke to know who the author is; but, sentiments of our days; but is there nu allow- 


whoever he be, please present him with my 
grateful thanks for the entertainment he has 
afforded me. 

A friend of mine desired me to commission 
for him two books, “ Letters on the Religion 
Essential to Man,” a book you sent me before; 
and “The World Unmasked; or, The Philoso- 
pher the Greatest Cheat.” Send me them by 
the first opposranity. The Buble you sent me 
ia truly elegant; I only wish it had been in 
two volumes. R. B. 





No. CXL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE STAR.* 


Nov. 8, 1788. 

Sre,—Notwithstanding the cepa isto epi- 
thets with which some of vur philosophers and 
gloomy sectarians have branded our nature— 
the principle of unive:sal selfishness, the prone- 
ness to all evil, they have given us—astill, the 
detestation in which inhumanity to the dis- 
tressed, or insolence to the fallen, are held by 
all mankind, shows that they are not natives of 
the human heart. Even the unhappy partner 
of our kind who is undone—the bitter conse- 
quence of his follies or his crimes—who but 
sympathises with the miseries of this ruined 
profligate brother? We forget the injuries, 
and feel for the man. 

I went last Wednesday to my parish church, 
most cordially to join in grateful acknowledg- 
ment to the AUTHOR OF aLL Goop for the 
consequent blessings of the glorious revolution. 
To that auspicious event we owe no less than 
our liberties civil and religious; to it we are 
likewise indebted for the present royal family, 
the ruling features of whose administration have 
ever been mildness to the subject, and tender- 
nesa of his rights. 

Bred and educated in revolution princi} les, 
the principles of reason and common sense, it 
could not be any silly political prejudice which 
made my heart revolt at the harsh, abusive 
manner in which the reverend gentleman} men- 
tioned the house of Stuart, and which, I am 
afraid, was too much the language of the day. 
We may rejoice sufficiently in our deliverance 
from past evils, without cruelly raking up the 
aahea of those whose misfortune it was, perhaps, 
aa much as their crime, to be the authors of 
i those evils; and we may bless Gop for all His 

to us asa nation, without at the same 
time cursing a few ruined, powerless exiles, 
who only harboured ideas made attempts 


* John Mayne, a Dumfries man, author of several 

populer s—!! Braes,” “ The Muffied Drum,” 

two more ambitious efforts, a poem entitled, 
Biller Gun.” 


- "and “The 
¢ te : was br Kirkpatrick, minister of the 
5 afterw & rmonioug 
; the 
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ance to be made for the manners of the times} 
Were the royal contemporaries of the Stuarts 
more attentive to their subjects’ rights? Might 
not the epithets of “ bloudy and tyrannical” 
be, with at least equal justice, applied to the 
house of Tudor, of York, or any other of their 
predecessors * 

The simple state of the case, sir, seems to be 
this ?—at that perivud the science of guvern- 
ment, the knowledge of the true relation be- 
tween king and subject, waa, like other sciences 
and other knowledge, just in its infancy, emerg- 
ing from dark ages of ignonance and barbarity, 

The Stuarts only contended for prerogatives 
which they knew their predecessors enjoyed, 
and which they saw their contemporuries enjoy- 
ing; but these prerogatives wete inimical te 
the happinesa of a nation and the rights of 
subjects. 

In this contest between prince and people, 
the consequence of that light of science which 
had lately dawned over Europe, the monarch 
of France, for example, was victorious over 
the struggling hberties of his people: with us, 
luckily, the monarch failed, and his unwarrant- 
able pretensions fell a sacrifice to our rights and 
happiness. Whether it was owing to the wis- 
dom of leading individuals, or to the justling 
of parties, I cannot pretend to determine; but 
likewise, happily for us, the kingly power was 
shifted into another branch of the family, who, 
as they owed the throne svlely to the call of « 
free people, could claim nothing inconsistent 
ee the covenanted terms which placed them 
there. 

The Stuarts have been condemned and 
laughed at for the folly and impracticability of 
their attempts in 1715 and 1745. That they 
failed, I bless Gop; but cannot join in the 
ridicule against them. Who does not know 
that the abilities or defects of leaders and 
commanders are often hidden until put to the 
touchstone of exigency; and that thera is a 
caprice of fortune, an omnipotence in particular 
accidents and conjunctures of circumstances, 
which exalt us as heroes, or brand us as mad- 
men, just as they are for or against us } 

Man, Mr Publisher, is a strange, weak, in- 
consistent being ; who would believe, sir, that 
in this our Augustan age of liberality and re- 
finement, while we seem 80 justly sensible and 
jealous of our rights and liberties, and animated 
with such indignation agaivat the very memo 
of those who would have subverted them, that 
a certain people under our national protection 
should complain, not against our monarch and 
a few favourite advisers, but against our WHOLE 
LEG:SLATIVE BODY, for similar oppression, and 
almost in the very same terms, as our fore- 
fathers did of the house of Stuart! I will not, 
I cannot, enter into the merite of the cause; 
but I daresay the American Congress, in 1776, 
will be allowed to be as able and as en! ed 


asthe English Convention was in 1688; aud 


‘| aures of the 


ale, 


ithat their posterity till celebrate the centenary 

of their deliverance from us as duly and ain- 
cerely as we do ours from the oppressive mea- 
headed house of Stuart. 

To conclude, sir; let every man who has a 
tear for the many miseries incident to humanity, 
¢feel for a family illustrious as any in Europe, 
and unfortunate beyond historic precedent; and 
let every Briton (and particularly every Scots- 
‘maan) who ever looked with reverential pity on 





'| tthe dotage of a parent, cast a veil over the 


'| fatal mistakes of the kings of his oe 
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TO MRS DUNLOP, AT MOREHAM 
MAINS, 


Mavouuine, Nov. 18, 1788 

Mapam,—I had the very great pleasure of 
dining at Dunlop yesterday. Men are said to 
(fatter women because they are weak ; if it is 
0, poets must be weaker still; for Masses 
R——~ and K--——, and Miss G. M‘K——, with 
their flattering attentions and artful compli- 
ments, absolutely turned my head. I own 
they did not lard me over as many a poet does 
this patron, but they so intoxicated me with 
their sly insinuations and delicate inuendos of 
compliment, that, if it had not been for a lucky 
frecollection how much additional weight and 
lustre your good opinion and friendship must 
give me in that circle, I had certainly looked 
upon myself as a person of no small conse- 
quence. I dare not say one word how much I 
was charmed with the major’s friendly wel- 
come, elegant manner, and acute remark, lest I 
asbould be thought to balance my orientalisms 
of applause over against the finest quey (heifer) 
in Ayrshire, which he made me a present of to 
fhelp and ‘adorn my farming stock. As it was 
on hallowday, I am determined annually as 
that day returng, to decorate her horns with an 
wde of gratitude to the family of Dunlop. 

So soon as I know of your arrival at Dunlop, 
I will take the first canvenience to dedicate a 
rday, or perhaps two, bs you and friendship, 
mnder the guarantee of the major’s hospitality. 
There will soon be threescyre and ten miles of 
(permanent distance between us; and now that 
‘your friendship and friendly correspondence is 
entwisted with the heart-strings of my enjoy- 
ment of life, I must indulge myself in a happy 
day of “the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul.” R. B. 


SGREEERETS 


{ 


- No. CXLII. 
TO MR JAMES 
Mavcourmn, Nov. 15, 1788. 


My pear §im,—I have sent you two more 
songs. Hf you have got any tunes, or anything 





* James Johnson, the publisher of the Musical Mu- 


4 seem. Anew sition, with remarks on focottish song 


| Bigot 


Mr dtenhouse, and Mr David Laing of the 
ry, was published some years ago by Messrs 
Blackweod; but is now, we believe, out of print. 
YWould thie work not bear re-printing ? 





eapectt 
| counli 
JOHNSON,* ENGRAVER. | cou.nliments to Mra Blacklock, and Miss Johun- 
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to correct, please send them by’ return of. the | 
carrier. 

I can easily see, my dear friend, that you 
will very tira have four volumes. Perhaps 
you may not your account lucratirely in 
this business; but you are a patriot for the 
music of your country; and I am certain pos- 
terity will look on themselves as highly in- 
debted to your public spirit. Be not inahurry; 
let us go on correctly, and your nime shall be 
immortal. 

I am preparing a flaming preface for your 
third volume. I see every day new musical 
publications advertised; tut what are they? 
Gaudy, hunted butterflies of a day, and then 
vanish for ever: but your work will outlive 
the momentary neglects of idle fashion, and 
defy the teeth of time. 

Have you never a fair godess that leads you 
a wild-goose chase of amorous devotion? Let 
me know a few of her qualities, such as 
whether she be rather black, or fair; plump, 
or thin; short, or tall, &c.; and choose your 


| air, and I shall task my muse to peleprale her 





No. CXLIII, 
TO DR BLACKLOCK + 


Mavonuiner, Nov. 15, 1788. 


REVEREND AND DEAR Si1r,—As I hear no- 
thing of your motions, but that you are, or were, 
out of town, I do not know where this ma 
find you, or whether it will find you at all. 
wrote you a long letter, dated from the land of 
matrimony, in June; but either it had not 
fuund you, or, what I dread more, it feund you 
or Mrs Blacklock in too precarious a state of 
health and spirits to take notice of an idle 
packet. 

I have done many little things for Johnson 
since I had the pleasure of seeing you; and I 
have finished one piece in the way of Pope’s 
“Moral Epistles; but, from your silence, I 
have everything to fear, so I have only sent 
you two melancholy things, which I tremble 
lest they should too well suit the tone of your 
present feelings, 

In a fortnight I move, bag and , to 
Nithsdale; till then my direction is at this 
place; after that period it will be at Ellialand, 
near Dumfries. It would extremely oblige me, 
were it but halfa line, to let me know how 
you are and where you are. Can I be indif- 
ferent to the fate of a man to whom I owe so 
much? A man whom I not only esteem, but 
venerate. 

My warmeah good wishes and moat r ul 


aton, it she is with you. 
I caanot conclude without telling you that 





+ Heron 6f Biavklock :—‘ Poetry was to him the 
dear selace of perpetual biimdness ; cheerfulness, even 
to galety, -was, notwithstanding that irremediable m's- 
fortune, long the predominant cotour of his ttiud, "In 
his latter -years, nen the gloom might otherwise have 
thickened around him, hope, faith, devotion the mon 
¥ervent and sublime, exaited his mind to heaven, asd 
made him matntain his wonted cheerfuluess fn the ex 
pectation of a speedy dissolution.” 


GENERAL CORRESPQNDENCE. 





I am sore and mote pleased with the step | 
tock respecting “uty Jean.” ‘Two 
frem my happy experience, dot 
apephthegms in life-—A wife's head is imma- 
terin] compared with her heart; and—“ Virtue's 
(for wisdom what poet pretends to it?) ways 
are ways ie easantness, and all her paths are 


peace. eu ! R. B, 


[Here follow ‘The mother's lament for the 
losa of her son,” and the song beginning “The 
Jazy mist bangs from the brow of the hill.” 
See pp. 59, 129. ] 


No. CXLIV. 


TO MRS DUNLOP. 
ELLIgLaND, Deo, 17, 1788. 


My DEAR HONOURED F'RIEND,— Yours, dated 
Edinburgh, which I have just read, makes me 
very unhappy. ‘Almost blind and wholly 
deaf,” is melancholy news of human nature; 
but when told of a much loved and honoured 
‘friend they carry misery in the sound. Guvod- 
ness on your part and gratitude on mine began 
a tie which has gradually entwined itself among 
the dearest chords of my bosom, and I tremble 
@t the omens of your late and present ailing 
habit and shattered health. You miscalculate 
matters widely when you forbid my waiting 
on you, lest it should hurt my worldly concerns. 
My small scale of farming is exceedingly more 
simple and easy than what you have lately seen 
at Moreham Mains. But be that as it may, the 
‘heart of the man and the fancy of the poet are 
the two grand considerations for which I live; 
if miry ridges and dirty dunghills are to engross 
the best part of the functions of my soul im- 
mortal, I had better been 4 rook or a magpie 
at once, and then I should not have been 
plagued with any ideas superior to breaking of 
elods and picking up grubs; not to mention 
barn-door cocks or mallards, creatures with 
which I could almost exchange lives at any 
time. If you continue eo deaf, I am afraid a 
visit will be no great pleasure to either of us; 
but if I hear you have got so well again as to 
be able to relish conversation, look you tu it, 
madam, for I will make my threatenings good. 
Iain to be at the New-year-day fair of Ayr; 
and, by all that is sacred in the world, friend, 
“I will come and see you. 

Your meeting, which ‘he so well describe, 
with your old schoolfellow and friend, was 

truly interesting. Out upon the ways of the 
werid !|—-They spoil these “social offsprings of 
‘the heart.” Two veterans of the “men of the 
“world” would have met with little more heart- 
>workings than two old hacks worn out on the 
‘soad, Aprupos, is not the Scutch phrase, 
“auld lang at ll exceedingly expteasive ? 
“there is an old song and tune which have 
ofson thrilled through my soul. You know I 
am an enthusiast in old Scotch songs. I 
‘shall give ‘you the verses on the other sheet, 


‘‘Sheuld auld acquaintance be forgot?” * 
* Beep. 180, 





Smeal 
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as I suppose Mr Ker will save you the 
ostage. 
: Light be the turf on the breast of the Hea- 
ven-inspired poet who composed this glorious 
fragment |! There is more of the fire of native 
enius in it than in half-a-dozen of modern 
lish Bacchanalians! Now I am on my 
hobby-horse, I cannot help inserting two other 
old stanzas, which please me mightily :— 


‘“‘Go fetch to me a pint of wine.” ¢ 





No. CXLYV, 


TO MISS DAVIES. 
Deo. 1768. 

| MapamM,—I understand my very worthy 

neighbour, Mr Riddel, has informed you that 
I have made you the subject of some verses. 
There is something so provoking in the idea of 
being the burthen of a ballad that I do not 
think Job, or Moses, though such patterns of 
patience and meekness, could have resisted the 
curiosity to know what that ballad was: so m 
worthy frieund has done me a mischief, whi 
daresay he never intended; and reduced me 
to the unfortunate alternative of leaving your 
curiosity ungratified, or else disgusting you 
with foolish verses, the unfinished production 
of a random moment, and never meant to have 
met yourear. I have heard or read somewhere 
of a gentleman who had some genius, much 
eceentricity, and very considerable dexterity 
with his pencil. In the accidental group of 
life into which one is thrown, wherever this 
gentleman met with a character in a more than 
ordinary degree congenial to his heart, he used 
to steal a sketch of the face, merely, he said, as 
a nota bene, to point out the agreeable recollec- 
tion to his memory. What this gentleman’s 
pencil was to him, my muse is to me; and the 
verses I do myself the honour to send you are 
« memento exactly of the same kind that he 
indulged in, 
It may be more owing to the fastiduousness 
of my vapriee than the delicacy of my taste; 
but Iam go often tired, disgusted, and hurt with 
the insipidity, affectation, and pride of mankind, 
that when I meet with a person “after my own 
heart,” I positively feel what an orthodox Pro- 
testant would call a species of idolatry, which 
acts on my fancy like inspiration; and I can 
no more resiat rhyming, on the impulse, than 
an Eolian harp can refuse ita tones to thestream: 
ing air. A distich or two would be the conse- 
quence, though the object which hit my fancy 
were gray-bearded age; but where my theme 
is youth and beauty, a young lady whose per- 
sonal charms, wit, and sentiment are equall 
striking and unaffected—by heavens! tho 
I had lived threescore years a married man, 
and threeseure years before I was a married 
man, my imagination would hallow the very 
idea; and Iam truly sorry that the enclosed . 
sanzes have done sudh poor justice to such s 
' subject.t R. B. 


ee nn 
me 


{ See p. 190. t See iy 142, 
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No. CXLVI. 
TO MR JOHN TENNANT.* 
Deo, 22, 1788. 

T vestenpay tried my cask of whisky for the 
first time, and I assure you it does you great 
credit, It will bear five waters, strong; or six, 
ordinary toddy. The whisky of this country 
is a most rascally liquor; and, by consequence, 
only drunk by the most rascally part of the 
inhabitants Iam persuaded, if you once get 
a fvoting here, you might do a great deal of 
business, in the way of consumpt; and should 
you commence distiller again, this is the native 

rley country. I am ignorant if, in your pre- 
sent way of dealing, you would think it worth 
your while to extend your business so far as 
this country side. I write you this on the ac- 
count . ee nities oo oe 
merit ving partly desi to a nei ur 
of mine, a John Currie, miller in Carsemill— 
a man who is. in a word, a “very” good man, 
even for a £500 bargain. He and his wife were 
in my house the time I broke open the cask. 
They keep a country public house, and sell a 
great deal of foreign spirits, but all along , 
thought that whisky would have degraded their 
house. They were perfectly astonished at my | 
whisky, both for ita taste and strength ; and 
by their desire I write you to know if you 
could supply them with liquor of an equal 
quality, and what price. Please write me by 
firat post, and direct to me at Ellisland, near 
Duuitries, If you could take a jaunt this way 
yourself, I have a spare spoon, knife, and fork, 
very much at your service. My compliments 
to Mrs Tennant, and all the good folks in 
Glenconner and Barquharrie. R. B. 








No. CXLVIL 
TO MRS. DUNLOP. 
ELLIsLanD, New-year-day Morning, 1789. 

T'nts, dear madam, is a morning of wishes, 
and would to God that I came under the apus- 
tle James's description—the prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much. In that case, madam, 
you should welcome in a year full of blessings : 
everything that obstructa or disturbs tranquil- 
lity and self-enjoyment should be removed, 
and every pleasure that frail humanity can 
taste should be yours. I own myself av little 
a Presbyterian that I approve of set times and 
seasons of more than ordinary acta of devotion, 
for breaking in on that habituated routine of 
life and thought which is so apt to reduce our 
existence to a kind of instinct, or even some- 
times, and wth some minds, to a state very 

little superior to mere machinery, 


This fei first Sunday of May—~« breezy, 
blueskyed noon some time about the begin- 
ning, morning and calm sunny 


anal 
day, about the of autumn; these, time out 
f mind, have been with me a kind of holiday. 


® Mr Tennunt of Ayr, one of the poet’s early friends 


Peal 





emcee 








GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








¥ believe I owe this to that 
prays senegal fs tae ae 
onn waa 

iota des 40 ceork ot tees 


capable of vst 

syllables: “On the 5th day of the moon, wh 
according to the custom of my forefathers, 
always keep holy, after having washed myself, 
and offered up my morning devotions, I as 
cended the high hill of Bagdad, in order to 
paas the rest of the day in meditation and 
prayer.’ 

We know nothing, or next to nothing, of the 
substance or structure of our souls, so cannot 
account for those seeming caprices in them 
that one should be particularly pleased with 
this thing, or struck with that, which, on minds 
of a different cast, makes no extraordinary im- 
pression. I have some favourite flowers in 
spring, among which are the mountain-daiay, 
the harebell, the foxglove, the wild briar-roee, 
the budding birch, and the hoary hawthorn, 
that I view and hang over with icular de- 
light. I never hear the loud, solitary whistle 
of the curlew in a summer noon, or the wild 
mixing cadence of a troop of gray plovers in 
an autumnal morning, without feeling an ele: 
vation of soul like the enthusiasm of devotion 
or poetry. Tell me, my dear friend, to what 
can this be owing? Are we a piece of ma- 
chinery, which, like the Eolian harp, paasive, 
takes the impression of the passing accident ? 
Or do these workings aigue somethirg within 
us above the trodden clod? I own myself par- 
tial to such proofs of those awful and import- 
ant realities—a God that made all things— 
man’s immaterial and immortal nature—and 
a world of weal or woe beyond death and the 
grave.t R. B. 


PLEASE 


Mires” 4 


No. CXLVIIL 


TO DR MOORE. 


ELLISLAND, Jan. 4, 1789. 

Sre,— As often as I think of writing to you 
which has been three or four times every week 
these six months, it gives nie something so 
like the idea of an ordinary-sized statue offer- | 
ing at a conversation with the Rhodian colos- 
sus, that my mind misgives me, and the affair | 
always miscarries somev here between purpose 
and resolve I have at last got some business 
with you, and business letters are written by 





+ Mr Cunningham i bets the following better te | 
show that this mood of feeling and reflect‘on was not 
uncommon 1n the household of the Burns family ;— 

Mossciat, Jan 1, 1789 

Dear Brorner,—I have just finished my New-year’s 
day breakfast in the usual form, which naturally makes 
me call to mind the days of former years, and the so- 
elety in which we used to begin them: and when I look 
at our family vicissitudes, “ gh the dark postern of 
time long elapsed,” I cannot help remarking to you, 
my dear brother how good the God of seasons is to us; 
and that, however some clouds may seem to lower over. 
the on of time before us, we have great reazon 

that all will turn out well, 
our mother and sisters, with Robert tLe 
joln me in the compliments of the season to 

rs Burns, and beg “sbi will remember us in the anime 
manner to William the first time you see him.—T am, 


dear brother, youra, 





’ 
| 


| 
| 


for vif ith mie, 
never any Ww ex: 
business that benevolence has in the 
of poverty. 
Phe character and employment of a poet 
formerly a are, but are now my 
tay t a very great deal of my 
felat was owing to the singularity of my 
situation, and the honest prejudice of Scota- 
men; but still, as I said in the preface to my 
first edition, I do look upon myself as having 


GMNERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
my bosiness i with | what the gentleman has yet to settle with me. 


I give yuu this information, because you did 
me the honour to interest yourself much in 
my welfare, I give you this information, but 
I give it to yourself only, for I am still much 
in the gentleman’s mercy. Perhaps I injure 
the man in the idea I am sometimes tempted 
to have of him—God forbid I should! A 
little time will try, fur in a month I shall go 
to town to wind up the business if possible. 
Tu give the rest of my story in brief, I hav. 


some pretensions from nature to the poetic married “my Jean,” and taken a farm: with 


character. I have not a doubt but the knack, the first step I have every day more and more 


the aptitude, to leain the Muses’ trade, is a | reason to be satisfied: witb the last, it is 


pitt bestowed by Him “who forms the secret 
ias of the soul;”—but I as firmly believe 
that excellence in the profession is the fruit of 
of industry, labour, attention, and pains. At 
least I am resolved to try my doctrine by the 
test of experience. Another appeaiance from 
the press I put off to a very distant day, a day 
t may never arrive—but poesy I am de- 
termined to prosecute with all my vigour. 
Nature has given very few, if any, of the 
profession, the talents of shining in eve 
species of composition. I shall try (for until 
trial it is impossible to know) whether she has 
qualified me to shine in any one. The worst 
of it is, by the time one has finished a piece, it 
has been so often viewed and reviewed before 
the mental eye, that one loses, in a good mea- 
sure, the powers vf critical discrimination. 
Here the best criterion I know is a friend— 
not only of abilities to judge, but with 
good-nature enough, like a prudent teacher 
with a young learner, to praise perhaps a little 
more than is exactly just, lest the thin-skinned 
animal fall into that most deplorable of all 
poetic diseases—heart breaking despondency 
of himself.—Dare I, sir, already immensely 
indebted to your goodness, ask the additional 
obligation of your being that friend to me? I 
enclose you an essay of mine in a walk of poesy 
to me entirely new; I mean the epistle ad- 
dreased to R G, Eaq., or Robert Graham, of 
Fintray, Esq, a gentleman of uncommon 
worth, to whom I lie under very great obliga- 
tions. The atory of the poem, like most of 
my poems,,is connected with my own story, 
and to give you the one, I must give you 
something of the other. I cannot boast of 
Mr Creech’s ingenuous fair dealing with me. 
He kept me er about Edinburgh from 
the 7th August 1787, until the 18th April 
1788, before he would condescend to give me 
a statement of affairs; nor had I got it even 
then, but for an angry letter I wrote him, 
which irritated his pride. ‘I could” not a 
“tale” but a detail “unfold,” but what an I 
that should speak against the Lord’s anointed 
Bailie of Edinburgh f + 
I believe I shall, in the whole, (£100 copy- 
“i included,) clear about £400, some little 
; and even part of this depends upon 
¢ These who publish books for authors are not in 
graces the most prompt in rendering returns, and for 
€ there Is some reason, as well as excuse, in the 
umstances of the book-trade ; but Mr 
Creech was remarkable for his reluctance to settle ac- 


coutite of any kind, and of this the poet seems to have 
teen eminsadly a Victiea.-OmAMaRED, 





rather the reverse. I have a younger brother, 
who supports my aged mother; another still 
younger brother, and three sisters, in a farm. 
On my last return from Edinburgh, it coat me 
about £180 to save them from ruin. Not 
that I have lost so much—I only interposed 
between my brother and his impending fate 
by the loan of so much. I give myself no 
airs on this, for it was mere selfishness on my 
part : I was conscious that the wrong scale of 
the balance was pretty heavily charged, and I 
thought that throwing a little filial piety and 
fraternal affection into the acale in my favour, 
might help to smooth matters at the grand 
reckoning. There is still one thing would 
make my circumstances quite easy: I have an 
Excise officer’s commission, and I live in the 
midst of a country division. My request to 
Mr Graham, who is one of the Commissioners 
of Excise, was, if in his power, to procure mé 
that division. If I were very sanguine, I might 
hope that some of my great patrons might pro- 
cure me a treasury warrant for supervisor, sur- 
veyor-general, &c. 

Thus, secure of a livelihood, “to thee, sweet 
poetry, delightful maid,” I would consecrate 
my future days. R. B. 





No. CXLIX. 
TO MR ROBERT AINSLIE. 


ELLIsLanD, Jan. 6, 1789, 


Many happy returns of the season to you, 
my dear sir! May you be comparatively 
happy up to your comparative worth among 
the sons of men; which wish would, I am 
sure, make you one of the most blest of tha 
human race. 

I do not know if passing aa a writer to the 
signet be a trial of scientific merit, or a mele 
business of friends and interest. However it 
be, let me quote you my two favourite p 
which, though I have repeat.d them ten thou- 
sand times, still they rouse my manhoud and 
steel my resolution like inspiration .— 

“On reason build resolve, 
That column of true majesty in man ” 
—Youna, 


“ Hear, Alfred, hero of the stute 
Th ius Heaven's high will declara ; 


y 
The tr'umph of the truly great 
Is never, never to despair! 
Is never to despair |” 
~—Masque of Alfred. 


I grant you enter the lists of life, to struggle 


267 | 


s 





2s 


| porlisse with hundreds But who are they? 


Men, like yourself, and of that aggregate body 





your oa seven-tenths of whom come 
wboxt of your advantages natural and acci- 
Mental ; while two of those that remain either 


eegiect their parta, as flowers blooming in a 
desert, or miaspend their strength, like a bull 
goring a bramble bush. 

But to change the theme : I am atill catering 
for Johnson's publication; and among others, 
I have brushed up the following old favourite 
ong a little, with a view to your worship. I 
have only altered a word here and there; but 
if you like the humour of it, we shall think of 
@ stanza or two to add to it, B. B. 


No, CL. 
TO PROFESSOR DUGALD STEWART. 


ELLISLaND, Jan. 20, 1789. 


Sm,—-The enclosed sealed packet I sent to 
Edinburgh a few days after I had the happi- 
ness of meeting you in Ayrshire, but you were 

one for the Continent. I have now added a 
ew more of my productions, those for which 
I am indebted to the Nithsdale Muses. The 
piece inscribed to R. G., Esq, is a copy of 
verses I sent Mr Graham of Fintiay, accom- 
panying a request for his assistance in a matter, 
to me, of very great moment. To that gentle- 
man I am already doubly indebted for deeds 
of kindness of serious import to my dearest 
intereste—-done in a manner grateful to the 
delicate feelings of sensibility. This poem is 
& species of composition new to me; but I do 
not intend it shall be my last essay of the 
kind, as you will see by the “Poet's Progress.” 
These fragments, if my design succeed, are 
‘ut a small part of the intended whole. I pro- 
pose it shall be the work of my utmost exer- 
tions, ripened by years; of course I do not 
wish it much known. The fragment begin- 
ning “ A little, upright, pert, tart,” & , I have 
not shown to man living, till I now send it 
ou. It forms the postulata, the axioms, the 
finition of a character, which, if it appear at 
all, shail be placed in a variety of lights. Thia 
particular part I send you merely as a sample 
of my hand at portrait-sketching; but, lest 
idle conjecture should pretend to point out 
the original, please to let it be for your aingle, 
‘gole inspection. 

Need I make any apology for this trouble to 
& gentleman who has treated me with such 
marked benevolence and peculiar kindness— 
who has entered into my interests with so 
much veal, and en whose critical decisions I 
cau so fully depend? A poet as I am by trade, 
these decisions are to me of the last conse- 
quence, My late transient rapes ce amon 
some of the mere rank aud file of gr atness, 
resign with ease; but to the distinguished 
| champions of genius and learning I shall be 
ever ambitious of being known. The native 

nius and accurate discernment in Mr 

cwart’s critinal strictures; the justneas 
liron iugtice, for be has no bowels of eom- 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENGE. 
business, notice, and distinction, in | passion for a 


poetic sinner) ef Dr Gre- 
s researc’ and the delicacy of Professor 
ziel's taste, I shall ever revere. 
I shall be in Edinburgh some time next 
month.—I have the honour to be, sir, your 
highly-obliged, and very humble cree a 


ee, 


No. CLL 
TO BISHOP GEDDES.+ 


ELLISLAND, Feb. 8, 1780. 
VENERABLE FatHEer,—As I am conscious 
that, wherever I am, you do me the honour to 
interest yourself in my welfare, it gives me 
pleasure to inform yon, that I ain here -at last, 
stationary in the serious business of life, and 
have now not only the retired leisure, but the 
hearty inclination, to attend to those great and 
important questions—What am I? where am 
I? and for what am I destined / 
In that first concern, the conduct of the man, 
t ere was ever but one side on which I waa 
habitually blamahle, and there I have secured 
1 yself in the way puinted out by nature and 
nature's Gop. I was sensible that, to so help- 
1 a8 a creature as a poor poet, a wife and family 
\ ere encumbrances, which a species of prudence 
would bid him shun; but when the alternative 
was being at eternal warfare with myself on 
a count of habitual follies, to give them no 
vyorse name, which no general example, no 
licentigus wit, no sophistical infidelity, would, 
t me, ever justify, I must have been a fool to 
have hesitated, and a madman to have made 
a other choice. Besides, I had in “my Jean” 
a long and much-loved fellow-creature’s hap- 
piness or misery among my hands—and who 
o~ald trifle with such a deposit? 
In the affair of a livelihood, I think myself 
t lerably secure: I have good hopes of my 
firm, but should they fail, J have an Excise 
c mmission, which, on my simple petition, will, 
a any time, procure me bread. There is a 
¢ rtain atigma affixed to the character of an 
I xcise-officer, but I do not pretend to borrow 
honour from my profession ; and-though the 
8 lary be comparatively small, it is luxary to 
| anything that the first twenty-five years of my | 
1 fe taught me to expect. 
Thus, with a rational aim and method in life, 
you may éasily guess, my reverend and much 
onoured friend, that my characteristical trade 
is not forgotten. Iam, if possible, more than 
ver an enthusiast to the Muses. I am deter- 
mined to nay man and nature, and in that 
view Imoessantly ; and to try if the ripening 
and corrections of years can enable me to pro- 
duce something worth preservin 


, You will see in ‘your book, which T deg your 


* The poet alludes to the merciless strictures of Dr 
(regory on the poem of the “ Wounded Hare.” 
| + Alexander Geddes, a bishop of the Roman Cathelic 
t hurch, was a man of undoubted talents, but much too 
liberal for his Church. He was the author of a clever 
rustic poem, beginning, 
“There was a wee wiflekie, was coming frae the fair,” 
and had translated one of the books of the Tiled. 





GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘thet I have bean 





perdon for detaining so 
tuning my lyre on tes bank stihe Nith Sore 


large peatic plans that are floating in my ima- 


Som or y put in exeoution, I shall 
to you when I have the pleasure of ! 


meeting with you; which, if you are then in 
Edinburgh, I shall have about the beginning 
of March. 

That acquaintanoe, worthy sir, with which 
you were pleased to honour me, you must still 
allow me to challenge ; for with whatever un- 
concern I give up my transient connexion with 
the merely Great, I cannot lese the patronising 
notice of the learned and good, without the bit- 
terest regret. BR. B. 





No. CLIIL 


TO MR JAMES BURNESS. 


ExxisiaND, Feb. 9, 1780. 

My DEAR 81n,-~Why I did not write to you 
long ago is what even on the rack I could not 
answer. If you can in your mind form an idea 
of indvlence, dissipation, hurry, cares, change 
of country, entering on untried scenes of life, 
all combined, you will save me the trouble of 
@ blushing apology. It could not be want of 
regard for a man for whom I had a high esteem 


before [ knew him—an esteem which has much | - 


increased since I did know him; and, this 
caveat entered, I shall plead guilty to any 
other indictment with which you shall please 
to charge me. 

After I parted from you, for many months 
my life was one continued scene of dissipation. 
Here at last I am become stationary, and have 
taken a farm and—a wife. 

The farm is beautifully situated on the Nith, 
‘a large river that runs by Dumfries, and falls 
into the Solway Frith. Ihave gotten a lease 
of my farm as long as I please; but how it 
may turn out is just a guess, and it is yet to 
improve and pea beh &c.; however, I have 
good hopes of my bargain on the whole, - 

My wife is my Jean, with whose story you 
‘are partly acquainted. I found I had a much- 
loved fellow-ereature’s happiness or mis 
amoag my hands, aud I durat not trifle wit. 
go sacred a deposit. Indeed J have not any 
reason to the step I have taken, as I 
have attached myself to a very good wife, and 
have ahaken myself loose of every bad feeling. 

I have found my book a very profitable busi- 
neas, and with the profits of it I have begun 
life pretty decently. Should fortune not favour 
me in farming, as I have no great faith in her 
fickle ladyship, I have proviied myself in 
another resource, which, however some folks 
may affect to despise it, is still a comfortable 
shift in the day of misfortune. In the heyday 
of my fame,a gentleman, whose name 4t leaat 
-I daresay you know, as his estate lies some- 
where near Dundee, Mr Graham of Fintray 
one of the Commissioners of Excise, offered me 
the commission of an Excise-officer. I thought 


it prudent to t the offer; and accurdingly 
I took ions, and have my commis- 
gion by are. I may ever do duty, or 


be a nenny.the better for it, is what I do not 


know; but I have the comfortable. assurance 
that, come whatever ill fate will, I can, on 
my simple petition to the Excise Board, get 
inte employ. 

We have lost poor Uncle Robert this winter. 
He has long been very weak, and, with very 
little alteration on him, he expired on the 3d 


Jan. 

His son William has been with me this win- 
ter, and goes in May to be an apprentice to a 
mason. His other son, the eldest, John, comes 
to me I expect in summer. They are both re 
markably stout young fellows, and promine to 
do well. His only daughter, Fanny, has been 
with me ever since her father’s death, and J 
purpose keeping her in my family till she be 
quite woman grown, and fit for better service. 
She is one of the cleverest girls, and has one 
of the most amiable dispositions, I have ever 
een. 

All friends in this country and Ayrshire are 
well. Remember me to all friends in the north. 
My wife joins me in compliments to Mrs B, 
and family.—I am ever, my dear cousin, yours, 
sincerely, R. B. 





No. CLIII. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 


ELLISLAND, March 4, 1789, 
Here am I, my honoured friend, returned 
safe from the capital. To a man who has a 
home, however humble or remote—if that 
hone is, like mine, the scene of domestic com 
fort—the bustle of Edinburgh will sora be a 
business of sickening disgust. 


“Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate you!” 


When I must skulk into a corner, lest the 
rattling equipage of some gaping blockhead 
should mangle me in the mire, I am tempted to 
exclaim —“ What merits has he had, or what 
demerit have I had, in some state of pre-exist- 
ence, that he is ushered into this state of being 
with the sceptre of rule, and the key of riches 
in his puny fist, and I am kicked into the 
world, the spert of folly, or the victim of 
pride?” I have read somewhere of a monarch 
(in Spain I think it was) who was so out cf 
humour with the Ptolomean system of astro- 
nomy that he said had he been of the Creatur‘s 
council, he could have saved Him a great deal 
of Inbour and absurdity. I will not defend 
this blasphemous speech ; but often, as I have 
glided with humble stealth through the pomp 
of Princes Street, it has suggested itself -to 
me, a8 an improvement on the present human 
figure, that a man, in proportion to his own 
conceit of hia consequence in the world, could 
have pushed out the longitude of his common 
size, a8 a snail pushes out his horns, or ag we 
draw outa perspective. This trifling alteration, 
not to mention the prodigious saving it would 
be in the tear and wear of the neck and limb 
sinews of many of hi« majesty's liege subjects, 
in the way of tossing the head and tiptoe 
atrutting, would evidently turn out a vast ad- 
vantage, in-enabling us at once to adjust the 
ceremonials in making a bow, or making way 





to a great man, and that too within « second 
af the of reverence, or 
an of the of 

which the important creature iteclf re- 


ires; as a measuring-glance at its towering 
tude would determine the affair like instinct. 
You are right, madam, in your idea of poor 
Mylue'’s poem, which he has addressed to me. 
The piece has a good deal of merit, but it has 
one great fault—it is, by far, too long. Besides, 
my success has encouraged such a shoal of ill- 
spawned monsters to crawl into public notice, 
under the title of Scottish poets, that the very 


term Soottish poetry borders on the burlesque. 
When I write to Mr Carfrae, I shall advise 
him rather to try one of his deceased friend’s 


English pieces I am prodigiously hurried with 
my own matters, else I would have requested 
® perusal of all Mylne’s poetic performances ; 
and would have offered his friends my assist- 
ance in either selecting or correcting what 
would be proper for the press. What it is that 
occupies me so much, and perhaps a little op- 
presses my spirits, shall fill up a paragraph in 
some future letter In the meantime, allow 
me to close this epistle with a few lines done 
by a friend of mine.... I give you them, 
that, as you have seen the original, you may 
guess whether one or two alterations I have 
ventured to make in them be any real im- 
provement — 
*¢ Like the fair plant that from our touch withdraws, 

Shrink, mildly fearful, even from applause, 

Be all a mother’s fondest hope can dream, 

And all you are my charming + «, Seem, 

Straight as the foxglove ere her bells disclose, 

Mild as the maiden-blushing hawthorn blows, 

Fair as the fairest of each lovely kind, 

Your form shall be the image of your mind ; 

You: manners shall so true your soul express 

That all shall long to know the worth af guess 5 

Congenital hea ts shall greet with kindred love, 

And even sick’ning envy must approve.””* 





No. CLIV. 


TO THE REV. P. CARFRAE, 
March, 1789, 


Rev. S12,—I do not recollect that I have , men speak well of, if ever that woe 


ever felt a severer pang of shaine than on look- 
ing at the date of your obliging letter which 
accompanied Mr Mylne’s Neate 

I am much to blame‘ the honour Mr Mylne 
has done me, greatly enhanced in its value by 
the endearing, though melancholy, circumstance 


of its being the last production of his muse, de- , 


served a better retuin. 

I have, as you hint, thought of sending a 
copy of the poem to some periodical publica- 
tion; but, on second thoughts, I am afraid that, 
in the present case, it would be an improper 
step. My success, perhaps as much accidental 
as merited, has brought an inundation of non- 
eense under the name of Scottish poetry. 
Subscription-bills for Scottish poems have #0 
dunned, and daily do dun the public, that the 
very name is in danger of contempt. For these 





© These beautiful lines, we have reason to believe, 
oe ee eee ee 
—OURRIA, . 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 









Fenits are, T hope, ax honourable sa any profit 
genius are, , as honourable as 
whatever ; and Mk relations & 
jus entitled to that honest harvest which | 
finds of Me Myine's fame (anong whom T 
of Mr e's e w 
erave the honour of ranking ayer pr 
keep in eye his respectability as a man and as 
a poet, and take no measure that, before the 
world knows anything about him, would risk 
his name and character being classed with the 
eae te the times al of publishing 
ve, sir, some € ence of pu ; 
and the way in which I would proceed with 
Mr Mylne’s poems is this :—I would publish, 
in two or three English and Scottish public 
papers, any ‘one of his English poems which 
should by private judges, be thought the most 
excellent, and mention it, at the same time, as 
one of the productions of a Lothian farmer, of 
respectable character, lately deceased, whuse 
poems his friends had it in 1dea to publish sv0n 
by subscription, fur the sake of his numerous 
family —not in pity to that family, but in jus- 
tice to what his friends think the pvetic merits 
of the deceased, and to secure, in the most 
effectual manner to those tender connexions, 
whose night it is, the pecuniary reward of those 
merits + R. B, 





+ The letter of the Rev. Peter Carfrac to which the 
poet aHudes is as follows .— 
Jan 2, 1789. 


Sirn,—If you have lately seen Mrs Dunlop of Dunlop, 
you have certaimly heard of the author of the verses 
which accompany this letter. He was a man high 
respectable for every accomplishment and virtue whi 
adorns the character of a man or a Christian. To a 
great degree of literature, of taste, and poetic genius, 
were added an invincible modesty of temper, wh'ch 
prevented, in some measure, his figuri hfe, and 
confined the perfect knowledge of his ter and 
talents to the small circte of his chosen friends He 
was ultimately taken from us, a few weeks ago, by an 
inflammatory fever, in the prime of life—beloved by all 
who enjoyed his acquaintance, and lamented by all who 
have any regard foi virtue or genius. There is a woe 
pronounced in Scripture against the person whom all 

fell upon the head 
of montal man, it fell upon him. He has left behind 
him a considerable number of compositions, chiefly 
poetical, sufficient, I imagine, to ea large octavo 
yolume In particular, two complete and regular truge- 
dies, a faice of three acts, and some smalier poems on 
different subjects It fulls to my share, who have lived 
in the most int.mate and uninterrupted friendship with 
him fiom my youth upwards, to transmit to you the 
verses he wrote on the publication of your incom 
pou It 1s probable they were his last, as they were 
ound in his scruto.re folded up in the form of a letter 
addressed to you, and, I imagine, were od A by 
from being sent by himself by that melancholy 
sation which we still bemoan. The verses th ven 
I will not pretend to criticise when At to a gentle- 
man whom I consider as entirely qualified to of 
their merit They are the red veises he secms to have 
attempted in the Scottish aty e; and I hesitate not te 
say, in general, that they will bring no dishonour éa 
he Scottish muse ;—and allow me to add that, if i¢ is 
our opinion they are not unworthy of the author, and 
will be no discredit to you, i¢ is the inclinat'on of Mr 
Myine’s friends that they should be 
riodical work, to give the 
s 


specimen of what may be 


* 
from hi Tee. 
anges in the poetic line, w. wih be after 
_trarta published forthe Advantage of he foal 
® » ° _ 


6 a * » ° 


geste nrapgen recente 





Wo, CLV. 
TO DR MOORE. 
Exuistanp, March 28, 1708. 
Sm—The gentleman who will deliver you 
this is a Mr Nielson, a worthy man in 


ibourhood, and a very icular ac- 
, asians of mine.” As I have troubled him 
with this packet, I must turn him over to your 
ness, to recompense him for it in a way 
nm which he much needs your assistance, and 
where you can effectually serve him :—Mr 
Mieleon is on his way for France, to wait on 
his Grace of Queensberry, on some little busi- 
ness of a good deal of importance to him, and 
he wishes for your instructions respecting the 
most eligible mode of travelling, &., fur him, 
when he has crossed the Channel I should 
not have dared to take this liberty with you, 
but that I am told, by those who have the 
honour of your personal acquaintance, that to 
be a poor honest Scotchman is a letter of 
recommendation to you, and that to have it in 
your power to serve such a character gives you 
much pleasure. 

The enclosed ode is a compliment to the me- 
mory of the late Mrs Oswald of Auchencruive. 
You probably knew her personally, an honour 
of which I cannot boast; but I spent my early 
years in her neighbourhood, and among her 
servants and tenants. I know that she was 
detested with the most heartfelt cordiality. 
However, in the particular part of her conduct 
which roused my poetic wrath, she was much 
less blamable. In January last, on my road to 
Ayrahire, I had put up at Biilie Wigham’s, in 
Sanquhar, the only tolerable inn in the place. 
The frost was keen, and the grim evening and 
howling wind were ushering in a night of snow 
and drift. My horse and I were both much 
fatigued with the labours of the day, and just 
as my friend the bailie and I were bidding 
defiance to the storm over a smoking bowl, in 
wheels the funeral pageantry of the late great 
Mrs Oswald, and poor I was forced to brave all 
the horrors of the tempestuous mght, and jade 
my horse, my young favourite horse, whom I 
had just christened Pegasus, twelve miles far- 
ther on, through the wildest moors and hills 
of Ayrshire, to New Cumnock, the next inn, 
The powers of poesy and prose sink under me, 
when I would describe what I felt, Suffice it 
to say that, when a good fire at New Cumnock 
had so far recovered my frozen sinews, I sat 

down and wrote the enclosed ode, 
1 Iwasat Edinburgh lately, and settled finally 
th Mr Creech; and I must own that, at last, 
be bas been amicable and fair with me. 


R. Bt 








e 


T must beg the favour of a letter from you, acknow- 
ing the reeeipt of this and to be allowed to sub- 
myself, with great regard, s'r, your air obedient 


J 
* He was minister of Kirkbean, on the Solway 
¢ Dr Moore’s reply to this letter was as follows .— 
Currronp Sraunt, June 10, 1789. 
Deas Sz —T poor you ~ the different communi. 
‘ cations hare je me, T opcasi uc. 
{ tons in coamnenrip, all of which have merit, and some 
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them ment of a diferent kind from what apoeara in ago to form 





No, CLY1. 
TO MR WILLIAM BURNS. 


Isun, March 25, 1788, 

I wavs stolen from my corn-sowing this mt 
nute to write a line to accompany your shirt 
and hat, for Ican no more. Your sister Nan- 
nie arrived yesternight, and Legs to be remem: 
bered to you. Write me every opportunity— 
never mind postage. My head, too, is as addle 
as an egg this morning with dining abroad 

esterday. I received yours by the mason 
orgive me this foolish-looking scrawl] of an 
epistle.—I am ever, my dear William, youre 


P §.—If you are not then gone frora Long: 
town, I'll write you a long letter by this day 
se’ennight. If you should not succeed in your 
tramps, don't be dejected, nor take any rash 
step —return to us in that case, and we will 
court Fortune’s better humour Remember 
this, I charge you.t R. B. 


the poems vou have published You ought carefully to 

reserve all your occasional productions, to correct and 
improve them at your leisure , and when you can select 
as many of these as will make a volume, publish it eit] er 
at Edinburgh or London, by subscription , on such an 
occasion, 1t may be in my power, as it 1s very much in 
my inclinations, to be of service t > you 

If I were to offer an opinion it would be that in your 
future productions you should abandon the Scottish 
stanze and dialect, and adopt the measure and language 
of modern English poetry 

The stanza which you use in imitation of ‘‘ Ohrist 
Knk on the Green,” with the tiresome repetition of 
‘‘that day,” is fatiguing to English ears, and I should 
think not very agreeable to Scott sh 

All the fine satire and humow of yom ‘Holy Fair’ 
is lost on the English, yet, without more tiouble to 

ourself, you could have conveyed the whole to them. 

he same is true of some of you other poems In your 
‘Epistle to James Smith,” the stanyas from that begin- 
ning with this line, ‘ This life, so far's I understand,’ to 
that which ends with “Short while it grieves,” are easy, 
flowing, gaily philosophical, and of Hoiatian elegance 
—the language 1s English, with a few Scottish worda, 
and some of those so harmonious as to add to the 
beauty ; for what poet would not prefer gloaming to 
twilight ? 

T imagine that by carefully keeping, and occasionally 
ns and correcting, those verses, which the Muse 

ictates, you will, within a year or two, have another 
volume as large as the first, ready for the press, and 
this without diverting you from every proper attention 
to the study and practice of husbandry, in which I un- 
derstand you are very learned, and which I fancy you 
will choose to adhere to as a wife, while poetry amuses 
ycu from time to time as a mistress The former, hke 
a piudent wife, must not show !I] humour, although you 
retain a sneaking kindness to this agreeable gipsy, and 
pay her occasional visits, which in no manner alienates 
jour heart from you: lawful spouse, but tends, on the 
contrary, to promote her interest. 1 desired Mr Cadell 
to write to Mr Creech to send you a copy of “ Zeluco.” 
This pence has had great success here, but I 
shull be glad to have your opinion of it, because I vame 
your opinion, and because I know you aieabove saying 
what you do not think. 

I | you will offer my best wishes to my very 
good friend, Mrs Hamilton, who I understand our 
neighbour. If she is as happy as I wish her, she is 
happy enough, Make my compliments also to Mrs 
Burns, and believe me to be with sincere esteem, dear 
sir, yours, &e. 

¢ The sy eal of the above letter from the poet te 
his brother William was a few years ago in the poaeet 
sion of He Mr J canine sid . ae Bee ae am pc 
speare Square, nburg 5 8 ea 
man other ns portio s of old Edinburgh, docs 
not now exist, having been cleared away some 
the site of the present P. “ 





TO MR HILL. 


MutisLamy, Apra 4%, 1780. 
1 ‘wins, makes no excuse, my dear Biblidpolus, 
(God forgive me for murdering 4 {) 
that I have sat down to write you on vile 


paper. 

Te ie oommrny, sir; it iv that cardinal virtue, 
prudence; so I beg you will sit down, and 
either com or borrow a panegyric. If 

are going to borrow, apply to.....* 
compose, or rather to compound, some- 
thing very clever on my remarkable frugality; 
that I write to one of my most esteemed 
friends on this wretched paper, which was 
originally intended for the venal fist of some 
drunken exciseman, to take dirty notes in a 
miserable vault of an ale-cellar. 

O Frugality ! thou mother of ten thousand 
blessinge—thou cook of fat beef and dainty 

ens !—thou manufacturer of warm Shetland 


the snes, Ae is always the best for 


Clegh Mills, 
friend, and your well-wisher. Please give hitm, 
and urge him to take it, the first time you see 
him, ten shillings’ worth of anything you have 
to sell, and place it to my account 
The library scheme that I mentioned te you 
is already begun, under the direction of 
tain Riddel. There is another in emulation of 
it going on at Closeburn, under the a of 
Mr Monteith of Closeburn, which will be on 
a greater scale than ours. Captain Riddel gave 
his infant society a great raany of his old 
books, else I had written you on that subject; 
but one of these days I shall trouble you with 
a commission for ‘The Monkland Friendly 
Society ”—a copy of the Spectator, Mirror, and 
Lounger, “Man of Feeling,” “Man of the 
World,” Guthrie’s “ Geographical Grammar,” 


ose, and comfortable surtouts!—thou old , with some religious pieces, will likely be our 
housewife, darning thy decayed stockings with | first order. sol 
thy ancient spectacles on thy aged nose !—lead | When I grow richer, I will write to you on 
me, hand me in thy clutching palsied fist, up gilt post, to made amends for thie sheet. At 


these heights, and through thdss thickets, | 


hitherto inaccessible, and impervious to ny 
anxious, weary feet:—not those Parnassian 
crags, bleak and barren, where the hungry 
worshippers of fame are, breathless, clamber- 
ing, hanging between heaven and hell; but 
those glittering cliffs of Potosi, where the all- 
stfficient, all-powerful deity, Wealth, holds his 
immediate court of joys and pleasures ; where 
the sunny exposure of plenty, and the hot 
walls of profusion, produce those blissful fruits 
of luxury, exotics in this world, and natives of 
Paradise!—Thou withered sibyl, my sage con- 
ductress, usher me into thy refulgent, adored 
presence '!—The power, splendid and potent 
as he now ia, was once the puling nursling of 
thy faithful care, and tender armsa!—Call me 
thy son, thy cousin, thy kinsman, or favourite, 
and adjure the god *y she scenes of his infant 
yeara, no longer to repulse me as a stranger, 
or an alien, but to favour me with his peculiar 
countenance and protection !— He daily bestows 
his greatest kindness on the undeserving and 
the worthless—assure him that I bring ample 
documents of meritorious demerits! Pledge 
ourself for me, that, for the glorious cause of 
ere, I will do anything, be anything~-but 
the horse-leech of private oppression, or the 
vulture of public robbery ! 
But tn descend from heroics. 


¢ e e e é 





Fraser was himself a poet of no mean powers, and 
author of “Oraigmillar,” the ‘Soldiers Dream,” and 
many rpieces The letter, framed and placed be- 
t 0 glass, used to be suspended in 0 .e 
of the public apartments of the ‘ R'd Lion,” and was 

by mauy visitors as a relic of no ordinary in- 
terest It‘was  parrreag by Mr Begg, schoolmaster, 
Ormiston, East Lothian, the poet's nephew, (son of 
the Nannie alluded to in the letter,) to St George, 
pi ogg Se and by the latter gentleman to Mr Fraser. 
Phe letter itself is common-place enough, bat the 
‘“P.3’ tg strongly characteristic uf Burns. 


* Probably:ths name required to fill up this blank 
wan Creech —-Onsxaasa . 
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present, every guinca has a five guinea errand 
with, my dear sir, your faithful, poor. but 
honest friend, R. B. 


eee oo 


No. CLVIIL 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 
ELLISLAND, April 4, 1789. 

I wo sooner hit on any poetic plan of fancy 
but I wish to send it to you: and if knowing 
and reading these give half the pleasure to you 
that communicating them to you gives to me, 
I am satisfied. 

I have a poetic whim in my head, which I 
at present dedicate, or rather inscribe, to the 
Right Hon. Charles James Fox; but how oa 
the fancy may hold, I cannot say. A few o 
the first lines I have just rough westchied as 
follows.+ 

On the 20th current I hope to have the 
honour of assuring you in person how sin- 
cerely I am R. B. 





No, CLIX. 

TO MRS MMURDO, DRUMLANRIG. 

ELuisLann, May 2, 1789, 
MapaM,—I have finished the piese which 
had the happy fortune to be honoured with. 
your approbation; and never did little Mias 
with more pare te pleasure show her ap- 
plauded sampler to partial marama than I now 
send my poem t to you and Mr MMurds, if 
he is returned to Drumlanrig. Yow cannot 
easily imagine what thin-skinned animats— 
what sensitive plants poor poets ares How do 


— 





+ Bee the entire sketch at p. 60. ; 

t The poem alladed to is song entithéd, “There 
was & lass and : he was fair,” B ae. The.hcroige was. 
ie eet daughter of Mrs M‘SZardo, and didter of* 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





shvink. iwto the embittered corner of self- 
abensatent whea or condemmed by 
we’ look up! and hew do we, 
inkportanes, add another cubit to our 
atature, on being noticed ami applauded by 
those whom we honour and respect! My late 
visit to Drumlanrig bas, I oan tell you, ma- 
dam, given me a balloon waft up aasus, 
where on my fancied elevation I regard my 
poetic self with no small degree of complacency. 
rely, with all their sins, the rhyming tribe 
are not ungrateful creatures.—I recollect your 
eatin to your humble guest. I see Mr 
‘Murdo adding to the politences of the gentle- 
man the kindness of a friend, and my heart 
swells, as it would burat with warm emotions 
and ardent wishes! It may be it is not grati- 
tude—it may be a mixed sensation. That 
strange, shifting, doubling animal man is so 
generally at best but a negative, often a 
worthless, creature, that we cannot see real 
setae and native worth without feeling the 
osum glow with sympathetic approbation. — 
With every sentiment of grateful respect, I 
have the honour to be, madam, your obliged 
and giateful humble servant, R. B. 





No. CLX. 
TO MR CUNNINGHAM. 
ELLIDLaNnD, May 4, 1789. 
My vx¥ar Sir,—Your duty-free favour uf the 
26th April I 1eceived two days ago; I will 


not say I perused it with pleasure; that is the 
cold compliment of ceremony; I perused it, 


Author of man, ou, 
Colonel ¢ of the Crochallan Foncibles are to 
me 


‘Dear as the raddy drops which warm my heart.” 
I have a good mind to make verses on you all, 
to the tune of “Three good fellowa ayont the 
glen.” R. B 





No. CLXL 
TO MR SAMUEL BROWN, § 


Mossais., May 4, 1708. 

Deak Unciz,—This, 1 hope, will find you 
and your conjugal yoke-fellow in your good old 
way; I am impatient to know if the Ailsa 
fowling be commenced for this season yet, as 
I want three or four stones of feathera, and I 
hope you will bespeak them for me. It would 
be a vain attempt for me to enumerate the 
various transactions I have been engaged in 
since I saw you last; but this know—I am en- 
gaged in a smuggling trade, and God knows if 
ever any poor man experienced better returns, 
two for one; Lut as freight and delivery have 
turned out so dear, 1 am thinking of takin 
out a licence and beginning in fair trade. 
have taken a farm on the borders of the Nith, 
and, in imitation of the uld Patriarchs, get men- 
servants and imaid-servants, and flocks and 
herds, and beget sons and daughters.— Your 
' obedient nephew, R. B. 


air, with delicious satisfaction ;—in short, it is | 


such a letter as not you, nor your friend, but 
the Legislature, by express proviso in their 
poatage laws, should frank. A letter informed 
with the soul of friendship is such an honour 
to human nature, that they should order it 
free ingress and egress to and from their bags 
and mails, as an encouragement and mark of 
distinction to supereminent virtue. 

I have just put the last hand to a little poem, 
which I think will be something to your taste. 
One morning lately, as I was out pretty early 
in the fields, sowing some grass seeds, I heard 
the burst of a shot from a neighbouring planta- 
tion, and presently a poor little wounded hare 
came crippling by me. You will guess my 
indignation at the inhuman fellow who could 
shoot a hare at this season when all of them 
have young ones. Indeed there is something 
in that business of destroying for our sport 
individuals in the animal creation, that do not 
injure us materially, which I could never re- 
concile to my ideas of virtue. 

Inhuman man! curse on thy barb'rous art, 
And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye ! 
May never pity soothe thee with a sigh, 

Nor ever pleasure giad thy oruel heart! 
Lt me know how you like my poem.” Iam 


* The poem on the Wounded Hare. Burns had also 
ik) Siloving ts Gregosy for bis criticiam. 
Tie fo ‘a apertion of that gentieman’s reply:— 
Epmacagyu, June 2, 1789. 
Deas S1z,—I take the first leleure hour I could com 
wiaud to thank you for yorr lette:, aud the copy of 





No. CLXII. 
| TO RICHARD BROWN 


MAUOHLINE, May 21, 1780. 


My DEAR FRIEND,—I was in the country b 
accident, and hearing of your safe arrival, 





verses enclosed init As there is real poeti' merit, I 
mean both fancy and tenderness, and some happy ex- 
pressions in them, I think they well deserve that you 
should revise them carefully. and polish them to the 
utmost This, I am sure, you can do if you pleas, for 
you have great command both of expression and of 
rhymes , and you may judge fiom the two lust pieces 
of Mrs Hunter's pootry, that I gave you, how much 
correctness and high polish enhance the value of sucl# 
compositions. Ag you desire it, I shall with great 
freedom give you my mos rigorous criticisms on 
verses. I wish you would give me another edition of 
them, much amended, and I will send it to Mrs Hun- 

, ter, who I am sure will have much pleasure in reading 
it. Pray give me likewise for myself, and her too, a 
copy (a8 much amended as you please) of the “ Water 
Fowl on Loch Turit.” 

+ Mr Oru kshank of the High School. We khew a 
gew..smaan in mature life, who lived as boarder and 
pupil with Cruikshank, and to whom the character of 

the man, in consequence of the severity of his disc! 
line, appeared in.a very different light: from witmt 
did in the eyes of his boon-companion — Burns.— 


OM William Dunbar, W'S. 

r 

§ Samuel Brown was ‘prother to the pects mebheg 
and seems to have been a r tolerant sort ot 
person. He appears alse to have secs somewhat igns, 


| a4 


could not resist the temptation of wishing you 
Ar ue botove por cal agaia---wishing you would 
alw: tee : friend 


wet me down cay abel bosom ne 
‘you long life prosperity, and that 
every good thing may attend you—wishing 
Mra Brown and your little ones as free of the 
evils of this world as is consistent with huma- 
nity—wishing you and she were to make two 
at the ensuing lying-in, with which Mra B. 
tens very soon to favour me—wishing I 
had longer time to write to you at present; 
and, finally, wishing that, if there is to be 
another state of existence, Mr B., Mra B, our 
little ones, and both families, and you and I, 
in some snug retreat, may make a jovial party 
to all eternity ! 
My direction is at Ellisland, near Dumfri 
Yours, R. B. 





No. CLXIII 


TO MR JAMES HAMILTON.* 
ELLISLanpD, May 26, 1780. 

Dear Sir,—I send you by John Glover, 
earrier, the above account for Mr Turnbull, as 
I suppose you know his addreas. 

I would fain offer, my dear sir, a word of 
sympathy with your misfortunes; but it isa 
tender string, and I know not how to touch it. 
It is easy to flourish a set of high-flown senti- 
ments on the subjects that would give great 
satisfaction to—a breast quite at ease; but as 
ONE observes who was very seldom mistaken 
in the theory of life, “The heart knoweth its 
own svurrows, and a stranger intermeddleth not 
therewith.” 

Among some distressful emergencies that I 
have experienced in life, I ever laid this down 
as my foundation of comfort—That he who has 
lived the life of an honest man has by no means 

in vain / 

With every wish for your welfare and future 
suoceas, I am, my dear sir, aincerly tae 





No. CLXIV. 


TO WILLIAM CREECH, ESQ. 
ELLis.anD, May 380, 1789. 

Sr1r,—I had intended to have troubled you 
with a long letter, but at present the delightful 
sensations of an omnipotent toothache so en- 
gross all my inner man as to put it out of my 
pone even to write nonsense. However, as in 
uty bound, I approach my bookeeller with an 
offering in my hand—a few poetic clinches and 
asong. To expect any other kind of offering 
from the rhyming tribe would be to know 
them much less than you do. I do not pretend 
that there ia much merit in these morceauz, 
but I have two reasons for sending them— 
Primo, they are mostly ill-natured, so are in 
unison with my present feelings, while fifty 


ra of the motion 
(les was taken out a twelvemonth before this 
latter was written. 


# One of the 's early friends, whose misfortanes 
dalled forth aie ater of onviolent from Burns, 





for the licence to which he | 


| my kousehold fol the 4. 
paaln, * Lak nek tne orrere of oa pout,” bes 


‘GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘regrets 
troops of infernal apirits are driving post foie | 
ear to ear along a ee aceon iy 
they are so short, you cazin 2 of 
the middle, and so hurt my pride Ya the idea 
that you found any work of mine too heavy 
ta ge through. 

have a request to beg of and I not 
only beg of you, but conjure you, by all your 
wishes and by all your hopes that the mune 
will spare the satiric wink in the moment ct 
your foibles; that she will warble the of 
rapture round your hymeneal couch; and 
she will shed on your turf the honest tear of 
elegiac gratitude: grant my request as speedily 
as le—send me by the very first fly or 
coach for this place three copies of the last 
edition of my poems, which place to my 
ae the good thi f and the 

ow may the ngs of p 
good things of verse, come among thy hands, 
until they be filled with the good things of this 
life, prayeth R. B. 





No. CLXV. 
TO MR MACAULAY, OF DUMBARTON. 
ELLISLAND, June 4 1789. 

Dear Srr,—Though I am not without my 
fears respecting my fate at that grand, univer 
sal inquest of right and wrong, commonly 
called the Last Day, yet I trust there is one 
sin, which that arch-vagabond, Satan, who I 
understand is to be king’s evidence, cannot 
throw in my teeth--I mean ingratitude. There 
is a certain pretty large quantum of kindness 
for which I remain, and, from inability, I fear 
must still remain, your debtor; but, though 
unable to repay the debt, I assure you, sir, I 
shall ever warmly remember the obligation. 
It gives me the sincerest pleasure to hear by 
my old acquaintance, Mr Kennedy, that you are, 
in immortal Allan's language, “Hale, and weel, 
and living;” and that your charming family 
are well, and promising to be an amiable and 
respectable addition to the company of per- 
formers, whom the t manager of the drama 
of man is bringing into action for the succeed- 
ing age. 

With respect to my welfare, a subject in 
which you once warily and effectively in- 
terested yourself, I am hare in my old way, 
holding my plough, marking the growth of my 
corn, or the health of my dairy; and at times 
sauntering by the delightful windings of the 
Nith, on the margin of which I have built 
my humble domicile, praying for seasonable 
weather, or holding an intrigue with the Muses; 
the only gypgies with whom I have now any 
intercouree. As I am entered into the holy 
state of matrimony, I trust my fnoe is turned 
ey Zion-ward; and as it is a rule with 
all honest fellows to repeat no I 
hope that the little poetic licences of former 
days will of course fall under the oblivious in- 
fluence of some good-natured statute of 


a 


In my family devotion, which, | 


apap tory 
a good Presbyterian, I occasionally give to 
; Tam extremely rake 
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‘ 
eee a dlildren are God's he- | beast, such a crawling reptile, might balanos 
” &e.$ in which last Mrs Burns, who by | the foregoing unexaggerated comparison, but 
the by @ glorious “wood-note wild" at | no one else would have the patience. 

either old song or paaltaody, joins me wit: the | Forgive me, my dear sir, for this long ail. 
pathos of Handel’s “ Messiah. R. B | ence. Zo make you amends, I shall send you 
soon, and more encouraging still, without any 
ostage, one or two rhymes of my later manu- 

hastare. R. B. 

No. CLXVI. ee 
TO MR ROBERT AINSLIE. No. CLXVII. 










































E.iistaxy, June 8, 1789. 
My prar Frizwp,—I am perfectly ashamed 
of myself when I look at the date of your last. 
It is not that I forget the friend of my heart 
and the companion of my peregrinations; but 
I have been condemned to drudgery beyond 
sufferance, though not, thank God, beyond 
redemption. I have had a collection of poems 
by a lady put into my hands to prepare f ur the 
press, which horrid task, with sowing corn 
with my own hand, a parcel of masons, wrights, 
plasterers, &c, to attend to, roaming on busi- 
ness through Ayrshire—all this was against 
me, and the very first dreadful article was of 
itaelf too much for me. 
18th.—I have not had a moment to spare 
from incessant toil since the 8th. Life, my 
dear sir, is a serious matter. You know, by 
experience, that a man’s individual self 1s a 
good deal, but believe me, a wife and family 
of children, whenever you have the honour to 
be @ husband and a father, will show you that 
your present and most anxious hours of solitude 
are spent on trifles. The welfare of those who 
are very dear to us, whose only support, hope, 
and atay we are—this to a generous mind is 
another sort of more important object of care 
than any concerns whatever which centre 
merely in the individual. On the other hand, 
let no young, unmarried, rake-helly dog among 
you make a song of his pretended liberty, and 
reedom from care. If the relations we stand 
in to king, country, kindred, and friends, be 
anything but the visionary fancies of dreaming 
metaphysicians ; if religion, virtue, magnani- 
mity, generosity, humanity, and justice, be 
aught but empty sounds; then the man who 
may be said to live only for others, for the 
beloved, honourable female, whose tender faith- 
ful embrace endears life, and for the helpless 
little innocents who are to be the men and 
women, the worshippers of his God, the sub- 
jects of his king, and the support, nay the very 
vital existence of his country, in the ensuing 
sue j—compare such a man with any fellow 
whatever, who, whether he bustle and push in 
business, among labourers, clerks, statesmen ; 
or whether he roar and rant, and drink and 
aing in taverna—a fellow over whose grave no 
one will breathe a single “ Heigh-ho!” except 
from the cob-web tie of what is called good 
fellowship-—who has no view nor aim but what 
terminates in himself—if there be any grovel- 
ing earth-born wretch of our species, a rene- 
o 0 common sense, who would fain believe 
+ the noble creature man is no better than 
a wort of fungus, generated out of nothing, 
nobody knowa how, and soon dissipating in 
mething, nobody knows where; such a stupid 





TO MR MMURDO.* 
ELLISLaND, June 19, 1788. 

Srr,—A and a beggar are in so many 
points of view alike, that one might take them 
for the same individual character under differ- 
ent designations; were it not that, though with 
a trifling poetic licence, most poets may be 
styled beggars ; yet the converse of the pro- 
position does not hold—that every beggar is 
a poet. In one particular, however, they re- 
niarkably agree; if you help either the one or 
the other to a mug of ale, or the picking of a 
bone, they will very willingly repay you with 
a song. This ocours to me at present, as I 
have just despatched a well-lined rib of John 
Kirkpatrick’s Highlander: a bargain for 
which I am indebted to you, in the atyle of 
our ballad printers, “Five excellent new 
songs.” The enclosed is nearly my newest 
song, and one that has cost me some pains, 
though that ia but an equivocal mark of its ex- 
cellence. Two or three others, which I have by 
me, shall do themselves the honour to wait or 

our after leisure: petitioners for admittance 
into favour must not harras the condescension 
of their benefactor. 

You see, sir, what it is to patronise a poet. 
"Tis like being a magistrate in a petty borough ; 
you do them the favour to preside in their 
council for one year, and your name bears the 
prefatory stigma of bailie for life. 

With, not the compliments, but the best 
wishes, the sincerest prayers of the season for 
you, that you may see many and happy years 
with Mrs M‘Murdo and your family; two 
blessings by the by to which your rank does 
not by ary means entitle you—a loving wife 
and fine’ family being almost the only 
things of this life to which the farm-house and 
cottage have an exclusive right.—I have the 
honour to be, sir, your much-indebted and 
very humble servant, @ R. B. 


No. CLXVIIL 


TO MRS DUNLOP. 
Exrisiayp, June 21, 1789. 
Dear Mavau,— Will you take the effusions, 
the miserable effusions of low spirits, ji as 
they flow from their bitter spring? I kuow 





* John M‘Murdo of Drumianrig was one of Burn ‘#3 
firmest Nithsdale friends and was united with others, 
at tho poet’s death, in the management of his a@isira, 
which prospered so well that two hundred pounds 
annum became the widow's portion for many y 
betere she was laid in the grave. 
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mot of any lar cause for this worst of 
aii my foes me; but for aome time 
my soul has been beclouded with a thickening, 
atoceplere of evil imaginations and gloomy 


Pf Evening.—I have just 


Kirkpa a sermon. He is a man 
famous for his benevolence, and I revere him, 
but from such ideas of my Creator, Lord, 
deliver me! Religion, my honoured friend, is 
surely a simple business, as it equally concerns 
the ignorant and the learned, the poor and the 
rich. That there ie an incomprehensible great 
Being, to whem I owe my existence, and that 
He must be intimately acquainted with the 

and progress of the internal ma- 
nent outward de ent 

h He has these 
ropositions. That. 
istinction between 
virtua and vice, and consequently, that I am 
an aesountable creature; that, from the seem- 
ing nature of the human mind, as well as from 
the evident imperfection, nay, positive injustice, 
im. the administration of affairs, both in the 
watural and moral worlda, there must be a 
retributive scene of existence beyond the grave, 
must, I think, be allowed by every one who 
will give himself a moment's reflection. I will 
go farther, and affirm that, from the sublimity,. 
excellence, and purity of His doctrine and pre- 
cepta, ed by all the aggregated wis- 
dom and learning of many preceding ages, 
though, to appearance, He himself was the 
obsourest and noost illiterate of our species— 
therefore: Jesus Christ was from Ged. 

,. Whatever mitigates the woes or increasea 
the happiness of others, this. ia my criterion of 

ess; and whatever injures society at large 
or individual in it, thia is my measure of 
iniquity. 

What think you, madam, of my creed? I 
trust that I have asid nothing that will lessen 
me in the eye af one whose good opinion I 
value almost next ta the approbation of my 
own. mind. B. B. 








> No. CLXIX. 


TQ MISS WILLIAMS. 
BLLISEAND, Aug. 1780, 

M —Of the many problenw in the 
nature of®hat wonderful creature, nian, this is 
one of the most extraordinary, that he shall go 
on from day to day, from week to week, from 
month to month, or perhaps from year to year, 
suffering a hundred times more in an hour 
from the impotent consciousness of neglecting 
what he ong at to do than the very doing of it 


would cossé, I am deeply indebted to you, 
timet. for a most elegant pvetic compliment; 
then, for a polite, obliging letter ; lastly, 


for your »xcallent poem on the slave trade; 
and yet, wretch that Tam! though the debts 
were debts of honour, and the creditor a lady, I 
have put off and put off even the very acknow- 
wwigment of the obligation, until you must 
indeed be the very ange! I take you for if you 
van forgive ine. 


ee 
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Your poem I have read with 


cea I have a way whenever I 
i phate ise hyp 
& w my 
P ; wes take.a peneil and rank at 
en verses, or note on margins 
papers, little criticisms of approbation 
approbation as I peruse along. I will 
apology for presenting you with a few un 
nected thoughts that occurred to 
repeated perusals of your poem. 
show you that I have honesty eno 
you what I take to be truths, even w 
are not quite on the side of approbation; 
I do it in the firm faith that you have equal 
tness of mind to hear them with pleasure, 

I had lately the honour of a letter from Dr 
Moore, where he tells me that he has sent me 
some books: they are not yet come to hand, 
but I hear they are on the way. 

Wishing you all success in your progress in 
the path of fame; and that you may equally 
escape the danger of stumbling through in 
cautious speed, or losing ground oe loiter’. 
ing neglect, I am, &c., . BS 


i 


; 
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No. CLXX. 
TO MR JOHN LOGAN.+ 


BuisLannd, Naaz Dumrriss, Aug. 7, 1789. 

pica ale ary te have Aden yeu 

ere now, as I told you gothew 
three stanzas and. a half on my way in a poatic 
epiatle to you; but that ald enemy of all good 
works, the devil, thzew me inte a prosaic 
mire, and for the soul of me I cannot get ort 
of it, I daze not write you a long letter, as i 
am. going to intrude on your time with a cm 
ballad. I have, as you will shortly see, fini 
“The .Kirk’s Alaxm;’’ but now that is done, 
and thet I have laughed once or twice at the 
conceita in some of the stanzas, I am deter- 
mined mot to let it get into the public; so I 
send you thie copy, the firat that I have sent 
to Ayrshire, exeepé some few of the stanzas, 
whick I wrote off in embryo for Givin Hamil- 
ton, under the express provision and request 


* Misa Williames replied to the abeva letter as fol- 


lows :-— 
Aug 7, 1789. 

Deaz 81x,—I do not lose a moment in returning you 
my sincere acknowledgments for yous letter, and your 
criticism oa my pown, which wa very flatvering preof 
that you have read it with attention. I think your cb- 
dections are aha just, except in one instance, 

You have indeed been very  peotase of panegyric on 
my littte performance. A mu i gente sang 
from yeu would haya heen. gratifying to mid ; i 
think ita value. entirely upen the source whence 
it proceeds—the incense of praise, Like other incense, 
os macs creo oe ee quality, than the quantity, of 


odour. 

I hope yem stil cultivate thea pleasures of poetzy; 
which are peneiena, even independent of the pevecde df 
fame. P ee eos eee ig 
te ef g the mind frem cared, 
ond. my the fmagination w the richest springs of 
{atelleatual. enjeyment; since, however life 
may be chequered with gloomy scenes, thase whe 
leve the Muse can one little path 


with flowers aad by sunshine, 
¢ Of Knoskshinnenk, ia Glen Afton, Agsshira 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ns nencemeenmnemenaemeemneneeemen emer inte eee ais an ne ee sd 
‘When I received your letter I was tran | 





that you will only read it to a few of us, and 
ilo not on any acoount give, or permit to he 
taken, any copy of the ballad. If I could be 
of service to Dr M‘Gill, I would do it, 
it should be at much greater expense 


afraid serving him in his 
a task too hard for me. I have enemies enow, 
God knows, eee I do not wantonly add to 
the number. Still, as I think there is some 
merit in two or three of the thoughts, I send 
it to you as a small but sincere testimony how 
much, and with what respectful esteem, I am, 
dear sir, your obliged humble servant, 


a | 


No. CLXXI. 


TO MR * 


* 


ELLisLamp, Sept. 1789, 
My pear Sir,—The hurry of a farmer in 
this particular season, and the indolence of a 
poet at all times and seasons, will, I hope, 
plead my excuse for neglecting so long to 
answer your obliging letter of the 5th of 





a ees 
t you have done well in quitting your 
Jaborious concern in , 1 do not doubt; 





the weighty reasons you mention were, I hope, 
very, and deservedly indeed, weighty ones, 
and your health is a matter of the last import- 
ance; but whether the remaining proprietors 
of the paper have also done well is what I 
much doubt. The ——, so far as J was a 
reader, exhibited such a brilliancy of point, 
auch an elegance of paragraph, and such a 
variety of intelligence, that I can hardly con- 
ceive it possible to continue a daily paper in 
the same degree of excellence : but if there was 
a man who had abilities equal to the task, that 
man's assistance the proprietors have lost. 








* The name of the gentleman to whom this letter 1s 
addressed was unfortunately suppressed by Dr Currie. 
His reply is as follows :— 

Lonpon, Aug. 5, 1789. 


My prak §1rz,—Excuse me when I say that the un- | 


common abilities which you possess must render your 
correspondence very acceptable to any one. I can 
assure you Iam particularly proud of your partiality, 
and shall endeavour, by every method in my power, 
to merit @ continuance of your politeness. 


‘When you can spare a few moments, I should be 
a Z : letter from you, directed tor me, Gerrard 
et, Soho. 

I cannot express my happiness sufficiently at the 
fustance of your attachmens to my late inestimable 
Bob Fergusson, (in the erection of a monument 

cularly intimate with myself and 
recollect with pleasure his extra- 
ordinary talents, and many amiable qualities, it affords 
me the greatest consolation that Jam honoured with 
the correspondence of his suecessor in national simpli- 
city and genius. That Mr Burns has refined in the 
ast Of poetry must readily be admitted : but. notwith- 

& many favourable representations, Iam yet to 
sedyn that he inherits his convivial powers. 

There wee such @ richness of conversation, such 3 
plenitude of fancy and attraction in him, that when I 
call the hape period of our intercourse to my memory, 
I feel my: @ state of delirium. I was then younger 
than bien by ef 

4 


eed ace ae ein 

enraptured ev rgon around him, 

and infused into the hearts of voaccand eld the spirit 
operated on his own mind. 


Hl 
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of the  Canopgate, disbusph, begging thet 
© ngate, Edin 
 seotag to place a tombstone aed poor 
erguason, and their edict a consequence of 
my petition, but now I send them te 
———. Poor Fergusson! If there be s 
beyond the grave, which I trust there is; 
if there be a God over alt 
nature, which I am sure there is; thou art 
now enjoying existence in a glorious world, 
where worth of the heart alone is distinction 
in the man ; where riches, deprived of all thale 
pleasure-purchasing powers, return to their 
native sordid matter; where titles and hunowsy 
are the disregarded reveries of an idle dream ; 
and where that heavy virtue, which is the 
negative consequence of steady dulness, and 
those thoughtless, though often destructive, 
follies, which are the unavoidable aberrations 
of frail hunjan nature, will be thrown into 
equal oblivion as if they had never been ! 
Adieu, my dear sir! So soon aa your pre- 
sent views and schemes are concentrated in an 
a,m, I shall be glad to hear from you; as your 
welfare and happiness is by nu means a sub- 
ject indifferent to yours, R. B. 


life 
and | 





No. CLXXII. 


TO MRS DUNLOP. 


ELLisLayD, Sept. 6, 1789. 

Dear Mapam,—I have mentioned in my 
last my appointment to the Excise, and the 
birth of little Frank ; who, by the by, I trust 
will be no discredit to the honourable name of 
Wallace,+ as he has a fine manly countenance, 
and a figure that might do credit to a little 
fellow two months older; and likewise an ex- 
cellent good temper, though when he pleases 


‘he has @ pipe only not quite so loud as the 


horn that his immortal namesske blew as a 
signal to take out the pin of Stirling bridge. 

I had some time ago an epistle, part poetic, 
and part prosaic, from your poetess, Mra J. 
Little, a very ingenious, but modest composi- 
tion.t I should have written her as she re- 


¢ This child, named Francis Wallace, after Mrs 
Dunlop, died at the early age of fourteen. 

t The following letter accompanied Miss Janet 
Little’s poetical epistle :— 

Loupon House, July 12, 1789, 

Srr,—Though 1 have not the happiness of being per- 
sonally acquainted with you, Pb amongst the number 
of those who have read and admired your publications, 
may 1 be permitted to trouble you with this? You 
must know, sir, I am somewhat in love with the Muses. 
though | cannot boast of any favours they have deigned 
to confer upon me as yet; my situation in life has 
been very much against me as to that. I have spent 
some years inand about Ecclefechan, (where my parents 
resided.) in the station of a servant, and am now com. 
to Loudon House, at present possessed by Mrg-———, 
she is daughter to Mrs Dunlop of Nunilop, whom I 
understand _ are particularly acquainted with. As 
I had the pleasure of perusing your poems, J felt a 
partiality for the author, which I should nog have ex- 

rienced had you been in a more dignified moe. 

wrote a few verses of address to you, which T did not 
then think of ever presenting; but 48 fortune seems 
to have favoured me in this, by bringing me into a. 
family by whom you are well known, and mych 
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ques 
have of her and her compositions in 


this country; and I am happy to add, always 
Sis hen eo at ber hc The fact is, I 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 
ng itr ge adh of this new business. | Some parts of your letter of the 90th August 


struck me with the most melancholy eonceth 
for the state of your mind at a elresagir 
Would I could write you a letter of comfort; 


kuow not well how to write to her: I should | I would sit down to it with as much pleasure 


sit down to a sheet of paper that I knew not 
to stain. ae no vated at oath 
etter-writing ; and, except when prom y 
friendship or gratitude, or, which happens ex- 
tremely rarely, inspired by the Muse (I know 
not her name) that presides over epistolary 
writing, 1 sit down, when necessitated to write, 
aa I would sit down to heat hemp. 








esteemed, and where, perhaps, I may have an opper- 
popes fit seeing you, [ shall, in hopes of your tuture 
friendship, take the liberty to transcribe them :— 


Fair fa’ the honest rustic swain, 
The pride 0’ a’ our Scottish plain ; 
Thou gies us joy to hear thy strain, 
And notes sae sweet; 
Old Ramsay's shade revived again, 
In thee we greet. 


Loved Thalia, that delightfu’ muse, 
Seem'd lang shut up as a recluse ; 
To all she did her aid refuse, 
Since Allan’s day ; 
Till Burns arose, then did she choose 
To grace his lay. 


To hear thy sang all ranks destre, 
Bae weel you strike the dormant lyre, 
Apollo with poetic fire 
Thy breast doth warm, 
And critics allen admits 
y art to charm. 


Coesnr and Luath weel can speak, 
'Tis pity e’er their gabs should steek, 
But into human nature keek, 

And knots unravel ; 


To hear their lectures once a week, 
Nine miles I'd travel. 


Thy dedication to G. H., 

An unco bonnie hame-spun speech, 

Wi’ winsome glee the heart can teach 
A better lesson, 

Than servile bards, who fawn and fleech, 
Like beggar’s messon. 


When slighted love becomes your theme, 
And woman's faithless vows you blame, 
With so much pathos you exclaim, 
In your Lament ; 
But, glanced by the most frigid dame, 
She would relent. 


The daisy, too, ye sing wi’ skill, 
And weel ye praise the whisky gill; 
4 Yn vain I blunt my feckless quill, 
our fame to raise ; 
While echo sounds frae ilka hill, 
To Burns’s praise 


Did Addison or Pope but hear, 
Sam, that critic most severe, 
A ploughboy sing wi’ throat sae clear, 
They, in a rage, 
Their works would a’ in pleces tear, 
d curse your page. 


Bure Milton’s eloquence were faint, 

The beauties of your verse to paint: 

My rude unpolish’d strokes but taint, 
Their brilliancy : 

The attempt would doubtless vex a saint, 
And weel may thee. 


The task I'll drop, wi’ heart sincere, 
To Heaven present my humble prayer, 
That all the blessings mortals share, 
Dispensed by jadalgen aay 
an indy care 
marr To Rosert Boas | 


| as well os I can. 





as I would to write an epic poem of my own 
composition that should equal the Tliad. Re- 
ligion, my dear friend, is the true comfort! A 
atrong persuasion in a future state of existence; 
& proposition so obviously probable that, set- 
revelation aside, every nation and people 
ao far as investigation has reached, for at leash 
near four thousand years, have in some mode 
or other firmly believed it. In vain would we 
reason and pretend to doubt. 4 have myself 
done so to a very daring pitch; but when I 
reflected that I was opposing the most ardent 
wishes and the inost darling hopes of good 
men, and flying in the face of all human belief 
in all ages, I was shocked at my own conduct. 
I know not whether I have ever sent you the 
following lines, or if you have ever seer them; 
but it is one of my favourite quotations, which 
I keep conatantly by me in my progress through 
life, in the language of the book of Job, 
‘“‘ Against the day of battle and of war”— 
spoken of religion :— 
‘Tig this, my friend, that streaks our morning bright, 
"Tis this that gilds the horror of our night. 
When wealth forsakes us, and when friends are few, 
When friends are faithiess, or when foes pursue ; 
Tis this that wards the blow, or stills the smart, 
Disarms affliction, or repels his dart ; 
Within the breast bids purest raptures rise, 
Bids smiling conscience spread her cloudless skies.” 
I have been busy with ‘‘Zeluco.” The 
Doctor is so obliging as to request my opinion 
of it; and I have been revolving in my mind 
some kind of criticisms on novel-writing, but 
it ia a depth beyond my research. I shall, 
however, digest my thoughts on the ee 
“‘Zeluco” is a most aterling 
perform nce. 
Farewell ! 


A Dieu, le bon Dieu, je vous 
commende / R. B. 





No. CLXXIIL 
TO CAPTAIN RIDDEL, CARSE. 


E.LisLanD, Oct. 16, 1789. 

Sir,—Big with the idea of this im nt. 
day at Friar’s Carse, I have watched the ele- 
ments and skies, in the full persuasion that 
they would announce it to the astonished world 
by some phenomena of terrific portent. Yer- 
ternight until a very late hour did I wait with 
anxious horror for the appearance of some 
comet firing half the sky; or aerial armies of 
sanguinary Scandinavians, darting athwart the 


i startled heavens, rapid as the ragged lightning, 


and horrid as those convulsions of nature that 
bury nations. 

The elements, however, seem to take the 
matter very quietly : they did not even usher 
in this morning with triple suns and a shower 
of blood, symbolical of the three potent herves, 
and the mighty claret-shed of the day. For 
me, a8 Thomson in his “Winter” says of the 
storm, I shall “Hear astonished, and aston- 
ished sing ” 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


The whistle and the man ; I sing 
The man that won the whistle, 4c. 


Here are we met, three merry 
‘hres m I trow are we; 
And mony a we've merry been. 
And mony mae we hope to be. 


Wha first shall rise to gang awa, 
A cuckold coward loon is he ; 
Wha last beside his chair shall fa’, 
He Is the king amang us three. 


To leave the heights of Parnassus and come 
to the humble vale of prose—I have some inis- 
pee that I take too much upon me, when 

request you to get your guest, Sir Robert 
Lawrie, to frank the two enclosed covers for 
me, the one of them to Sir William Cunning- 
ham, of Robertland, Bart,, at Kilmarnock,— 
the other to Mr Allan Masterton, writing-mas- 
ter, Edinburgh. The first has a kindred claim 
on Sir Robert, as being a brother Baronet, and 
likewise a keen Foxite; the otier is one of the 
worthiest men in the world, and a man of real 
genius; so, allow me to say he has a fraternal 
claim on you. I want them franked for to- 
morrow, as I cannot get them tu the pnat to- 


night.—I shall send a servant again for them | 


in the evening. Wishing that your head may 
be crowned with laurels to-night, and free from 
aches to-morrow, I have the honour to be, sir, 
your deeply-indebted humble servant, 





No. CLXXIV. 
TO THE SAME, 


ELLIsLAND, 1789. 


Srr,—I wish from my inmost soul it were 
in my power to give you a more substantial 
gratification and return for all the guudness to 
the pvet, than transcribing a few of his idle 
rhymes, However, “an old song,” though to 
& proverb an instance of insignificance, is gene- 

y the only coin « poet has to pay with. 

If my poems which I have transcribed, an 
mean still to transcribe, into your bouk, were 
equal to the grateful respect and high esteem 
I bear for the ee to whom I present 
them, they would be the finest puems in the 
language; as they are, they will at least be 
a testimony with what sincerity I have the 
honour to be, sir, your devoted humble servant, 


No. CLXXV. 


TO MR ROBERT AINSLIE. 
ELLIsLaND, Nov. 1, 1789. 
My pgar Friznp,—I1 had written you long 


ay 


middle of which my house and farm lie. In 
this I was extremely lncky. Without ever 
having been an expectant, as they call their 
| journe excisemen, I was directly planted 
| down to all intents and purposes an officer of 

' Excise; there to flourish and bring forth fruite 

| worthy of repentance. 

I know not how the word exciseman, or still 
more opprobrious gauger, will sound in your 

' ears, too have seen the day when my 

, auditory nerves would have felt very delicately 
on this subject; but a wife and children are 

| things which have a wonderful power in blunt- 
ing these kind of sensations, Fifty pounds a 
year for life, and a provision for widows and 
orphans, you will allow is no bad settlement 
for a poet, For the ignominy of the profession, 
I have the encouragement which I once heard 
@ recruiting-sergeant give to a numerous, if 
not to a respectable, audience, in the atreets of 
Kilmarnock: “Gentlemen, for your further 
and better encouragement, I can assure you 
that our regiment is the most blackguard corps 
under the Crown, and consequently with us an 

‘honest fellow has the surest chance of prefer- 
ment,” 

You need not doubt that I find several very 
unpleasant and disagreeable circumstances in 
my business; but I am tired with and disguated 
at tho language of complaint against the evils 

' of life, Human existence in the most favour- 

' able situations does not abound with pleasures, 
and has its inconveniences and ills; capricious 
foolish man mistakes these inconveniences and 
ills as if they were the peculiar property of his 
particular situation; and hence that eternal 
fickleness, that love of change, which has 
ruined, and daily does ruin many a fine fellow, 
as well as many a blockhead, and is almost 
without exception a constant source of dis- 
appointment and misery. 

| I long to hear from you how you go on—not 
so much in business as in life, Are you pretty 
well satisfied with your own exertions, and 
tolerably at ease in your internal reflections? 

| "Tis much to be a great character as a lawyer, 
but beyond comparison more to be a great 
character ag a man. That you may be both 
the one and the other is the earnest wish, and 
that you will be both is the firm persuasion, of, 
my dear sir, &c., BR. B. 





CEEEeeE, 


No. CLXXVI. 
TO MR RICHARD BROWN, 


ELLISLaND, Nov. 4 1789. 


I Have been so hurried, my ever-dear friend, 
that though I got both your letters, I have not 


ere now could I have guessed where to find been able to command an hour to answer them 
you, for Iam sure you have more good sense , 48 I wished; and even now you are to look on 
than to waste the precious days of vacation | this as merely confessing debt, and craving days. 
time in the dirt of business and Edinburgh. | Few things could have given me so much plea- 
Wherev r you are, God bless you, and lead | sure as the news that you were once more safe 
you not into temptation, but deliver you from | 80d sound on derra firma, and happy in that 
evil! place where eee is alone to be found, 
Idon t know if I have informed you that I | the fireside circle. May the benevolent Direo- 
am now ppointed to an Excise division, in the | tor of all things peculiarly bless you in all those 
eminent one | CNdeAring connexions consequent on the tender 
@ Se the poem of “The Whistle,” p, 68. and venerable names of husband and father ! 


§c0 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





[ have indeed been extremely lucky in ng 
wn additi nal inoome of £50 a year, while at 
the same time, the appointment will not cost 
me above £10 or £12 per annum of expenses 
more tha I must have inevitably incurred. 
The worst ciroumstance is that the Excise 
division which I have got is so extensive—no 
lows than ten parishes to ride over—and it 
abounds besides with so much business, that I 
can scarcely steal a spare moment. However, 
labour endears rest, and both together are ab- 
aolutely necessary for the proper enjoyment of 
human e istence. I cannot meet you any- 
where. No less than an order from the Board 
of Excise at Edinburgh is necessary before I 
ean have so much time as to meet you in Ayr- 
shire. But do you come and see me. We must 
have s social day, and perhaps lengthen it out 
with half the night, before you go again to sea. 
You are the earliest friend I now have on earth, 
my brothe s excepted: and is not that an en- 
earing circumstance? When you and I first 
met, we were at the green period of human life. 
The twig + ould easily take a bend, but would 
as easily return to its former state. You and 
I not only took a mutual bent, but, by the 
melancholy, though strong influence of being 
both of the family of the unfortunate, we were 
entwined with one another in our growth to- 
wards advan ed age; and blasted be the sacri- 
legious hand that shall attempt to undo the 
union! You and I must have one bumper to 
my favourite toast, “May the companions of 
our youth be the friends of our old age!” 
Come and see me one year; I shall see you at 
Port-Glasgow the next, and if we can contrive 
to have a goss ping between our two bed-fellows, 
it will be so much additional pleasure. Mrs 
Burns joins me in kind compliments to you 
and Mrs Bro n. Adieu!—TI am ever, my dear 
sir, yours, R. B. 


Neattctiractiheecete edicts 


No. CLXXVIL. 


to be honest, and I fear no labour. Nor do 3 
find my hurried life greatly in to my 
correspondence with the Muses, Their visite 
to me, indeed, and I bellvve to most of thuir 
acquaintance, like the visite of good angels, are 
short and far between: but I meet them now 
and then, as I jog through the hills of Niths 
dale, just as I used to do on the sanks of the 
Ayr. I take the ifberty to enclose you « few 
bagatelles, all of them the productions of my 
leisute thoughts in my Excise rides. 

If you know, or have ever ween, Captain 
Grose, the ree , you will enter into any 
humour that is in the verses on him. 
you have seen them before, as I sent thein to 
a London newspaper. Though I daresay you 
have none of the solemn-league-and-tovenant 
fire, which shone so conspicuous in Lord 
George Gordon and the Kilmarnock weavers, 
yet I think you must have heard of Dr M‘Gill, 
one of the clergymen of Ayr, and his heretical 
book. God help him, poor man! Though he 
is one of the worthiest, as well as one of the 
ablest, of the whole priesthood of the Kirk of 
Scotland, in every sense of that ambiguous 
term, yet the pour Doctor and his numerous 
family are in imminent danger of being thrown 
out to the mercy of the winter-winds. The en- 
closed ballad on that business is, I confess, toc 
local, but I laughed myself at some conceits in 
it, though I am convinced in my conscience 
that there are a good many heavy stanzas in 
it too. 

The election ballad, as you will see, alludes to 
the present canvass in our string of boroughs. 
I do not believe there will be such a hard-run 
match in the whole general election. 

I am two little a man to have any political 
attachments; I am deeply indeb to, and 
have the warmest veneration for, individuals 
of both parties; but ® man who has it in his 
power to be the father of a country, and who 

. » », i8 a character that one cannot speak of 
with patience. * 

Sir J. J. does “ what man cat do,” but yet 


TO R. GRAHAM, ESQ. OF FINTRAY. | I doubt his fate+ 


Dee. 9, 1789. 

‘Brr,—I have a good while had a wish to 
trouble you with a letter, and had certainly 
done it long ere now, but for a humiliating 
something hat throws cold water on the read- 
lution ; as if one should say, “You have found 
Mr Graha no a very powerful and kind friend 
indeed, and that interest he is so kindly taking 
im your concerns you ought, by everything in 
your po er, to keep alive and cherish.” Now, 
though ince Gud has thought proptr to make 
one po erful and another helpless, the ton- 
nexion of obliger and obliged is all fair: and 
though my being under your patronage is to 
me highly honourable; yet, sir, allow me to 
flatter myself that, as a poet and an honest 
man, you firat interested yourself in my wel- 
fare, aud principally as auch still you permit 
me to approach you. 

T have found the Excise business 
grest deal smoother with me than I « 
owing & good deal to the generous fridudahip of 
Mr Mitchell, my collector, ahd the kind aasist- 
ance of Mr Findlater my supervisor. I dare 


go ona 


’ 





gah, aptraiectceae 


No, CLXXVIII. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 


ELLISLaND, Dec. 18, 1789. 


Many thanks, dear madam, fur your sheet- 
ful of rhymes. Though at present I am“below 
the veriest prose, yet from you everything 
pleases. I am groaning under the miseries of a 
diseased nervous system ; a system, the atate of 
which is most conducive to our happiness——or 
the most productive of our misery. For now 
near three weeks I have been so ill with a ner- 
vous headache that I have been obliged for a 
time to give up my Excise booka, being scarce 
able to lift my head, much less to ride once a 
week over ten muir parishes, What is mén? 


* Dr Currie has here obviously suppressed a bitter 
allusion to the Duke of Queensberry. 
* The enclosures in this letter were “The Kirk's 





| Alarm,” the verses on Grose, and the first ballad on 


Ge tain Miller's election. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENTE. 


$01 


Today, in the luxuriance of health, exulting | cannot reason, I cannot think; and but to you 


in the enjoyment of existence; in a few days, | 


pe in a few hours, loaded with conscious 
imful being, counting the tardy pace of the 
moments by the repercussions of an- 
teh, and refusing or denied a comforter. 
y follows n and night comes after day, 
enly to vursp with Mie which gives him no 
pleasure; and yet the awful, dark termination 
ef that life is something at which he recoils. 
“Tell us, ye dead ; will none of you in pity 
Disclose the secret 
What 'tis you are, and we must bef 
"Tis no matter, 
A little time will make us learn’d as you are.” 


Can it be ere? that when I resign this 
frail, feverish being, I shall still find myeelf in 
conscious existence? When the last gasp of 
aguvy bas announced that I am no more to 
ose that knew me, and the few who loved 
me; when the cold, stiffened, unconscious, 
tly corse is resigned into the earth, to be 
the prey of unsightly reptiles, and to become 
in time a trodden clod, shall I be yet warm in 
life, seeing and seen, enjoying and enjoyed? 
Ye venerable sages, and holy flamens, is there 
prohability in your conjectures, truth in your 
stories, of ancther world beyond death; or are 
they all alike, baseless visions, and fabricated 
fables? If there is another life, it must be only 
for the just, the benevolent, the amiable, and 
the humane; what a flattering idea, then, is a 
world to come! Would to God I as firmly 
believed it as I ardently wish it! There I 
should meet an aged parent, now at reat fram 
the many buffetings of an evil world, against 
which he so long and so bravely struggled. 
There should I meet the friend, the disin- 
terested friend of my early life; the man who 
rejoiced to see me, because he loved me and 
could serve me.—Muir,” thy weaknesses were 
the aberrations of human nature, but thy 
heart glowed with everything generous, manly, 
and noble; and if ever emanation from the 
all-good Being animated a human form, it was 
thine !—There should I, with speechless agony 
of rapture, again recognise my lost, my ever- 
dear Mary! whose bosom was fraught with 
truth, honour, constancy, and love. 
‘¢+My Mary, dear departed shade! 
ere ia thy place of heavenly rest? 


Seest thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast?” 


Jesus Christ, thou amiablest of characters ! 
I trust Thou art no impostor, and that Thy 
revelation of blissful svenes of existence be- 
yond death and the grave is not one of the 
many impositions which time after time have 
been palmed on credulous mankind. I trust 
that in Thee “shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed,’ by being yet connected to- 
ioe] in a better wor.a, where every tie that 

und heart to heart, in this state of existence, 
shall be, far beyond our present conceptions, 
more ehdearing. 
Tam a good deal inclined to think with those 
who maintain that what are called nervous 
affections are in fact diseases of the mind. I 





fdlh 





* Muir was one of the poct's-variiest friends, 


TJ would not venture to write anything above 
an order to acobbler. You have felt too much 
of the ills of life not to synipathiee with a dis- 
eased wretch, who has impaired more than half 
of any faculties he possessed. Your goodness 
will excuse this distracted scrawl, ch the 
writer dare scarcely read, and which he would 
throw into the fire, were he able to write any- 
thing better, or indeed anything at all 

Rumour told me something of a san of yours 
who was returned from the East or Weat In- 
dies. If you have gotten news from James or 
Anthony, it was cruel in you not to let me 
know; a8 I prumise you, on the sincerity of a 
man, who is weary of one world, and anxivus 
about another, that scarce ayes could give 
me so much pleasure as to hear of any guud 
thing befalling my honoured friend. 

If you have a minute’s leisure, take up your 
pen in pity to le pauvre miserable, , 





No. CLXXIX. 


TO LADY W[INIFRED] M[AXWELL] 
CONSTABLE. 


BuLisuanyp, Dec. 16, 1789. 

My Lapy,—In vain have I from day to day 
expected to hear from Mrs Young, as she pro- 
mised me at Dalewinton that she would do me 
the honour to introduce me at Tinwald; and 
it was impossible, not from your ladyship's 
accessibility, but from my own feelings, that I 
could go alone. Lately, indeed, Mr Maxwell 
of Carruchen, in his usual goodness, offered tu 
accompany me, when an unlucky indisposition 
on my part hindered my embracing the oppor- 
tunity. To court the notice or the tables of 
the great, except where I sometimes have had 
a little matter to ask of them, or more often 
the pleasanter task of witnessing my gratitude 
to them, is what I never have done, and I 
trust never shall do. But with your lady- 
ship I have the honour to be connected by one 
of the strongest and most endearing ties in the 
whole moral world. Common sufferers in a 
cause where even to be unfortunate is glori- 
ous, the cause of heroic loyalty! Though my 
fathers had not illustrious honours and vast 
properties to hazard in the contest, though 
they left their humble cottages only to add so 
many units more to the unnoted crowd that fel- 
lowed their leaders, yet what they could they 
did, and what they had they lost: with un- 
shaken firmness and uncuncealed political 
attachments, they shook hands with ruin for 
what they esteemed the cause of their king 
and their country. This language and the 
enclosed verses are for t your ladyship’s eye 
alone. Poets are not very famous for their 
prudence: but .s I can do nothing for a cause 
which is now nearly no more, I do not wish to 
hurt myself. I have the honour to be, my | 
lady, your ladyship's obliged and obedient 
humble servant, R. B. 


PRES CEE <n cei 


+ Those addressed to Mr William Tytler.—See p. 54 








No. CLXXX. 


TO PROVOST MAXWELL, OF 
LOCHMABEN. 
EviisLanp, Dec. 20, 1789. 

Dzarn Provost,—As my friend Mr Graham 
goea for your good town to-morrow, I cannot 
resist the temptation to send you a few lines, 
and as I have nothing to say, I have chosen 
this sheet of foolecap, and begun as you see at 
the top of the first page, because I have ever 
observed that when once people have fairly 
set out they know not where to stop. Now 
that my first sentence is concluded, I have 
nothing to do but to pray Heaven to help me 
on to another, S I write you on politics 
or religion, two master-subjects for your say- 
ers of nothing? Of the first I daresay by this 
time you are nearly surfeited; and for the 
last, whenever they may talk of it who make 
it a kind of company concern, I never could 
endure it beyond a soliloquy. I might write 

u on farming, on building, on marketing, 

t my poor distracted mind is so torn, 80 
jaded, so racked, and bedeviled with the task 
of the superlatively damned to make one 
guinea do the business of three, that I detest, 
abhor, and swoon at the very word business, 
though no less than four letters of my very 
short surname are in it, 

Well, to make the matter short, I shall be- 
take myself to a subject ever fruitful of themes; 
a subject the turtle feast of the sons of Satan, 
and the delicious secret sugar plum of the babes 
of grace—a subject sparkling with all the 
jewels that wit can find in the mines of genius; 
and pregnant with all the stores of learnin 
from Moses and Confucius to Franklin an 
Priestley—in short, may it please your lord- 
ship, I intend to write... . 


(Here the poet inserted a song which can only 
be sung at times when the punch bowl has done 
tte duly, and wild wit ts set free.] 


If at any time you expect a field-day * in 
our town, a day when dukes, earls, and 
ights pay their court to weavers, tailors, 
and cobblers, I should like to know of it two 
or three days beforehand, Itis not that I care 
three skips of a cur dog for the politics, but I 
should like to see such an exhibition of human 
nature, If you meet with that worthy old 
veteran in religion and good fellowship, Mr 
Jeffrey, or any of his amiable family, I beg 
you will give them my best Saye 


No. CLXXXI. 


TO SIR JOHN SINCLAIR. 
1700. 
8m,—The following circumstance has, I be- 
Heve, been omitted in the statistical account 


Pe - The poet alludes to the Miller and Johnstone con- 


+ The Rev. Andrew J minister of Lochmaben, 
and father of the heroine of that exquisite song, ‘‘ The 
Blus-Eyed Lase,” (‘‘T gaed a waefu’ gate yestreen.”) 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








transmitted to you of the of Dunscore 


beg leave to send it to 


in Nithadale, Cid, 

 oesagrar tg ahiel perp Sire rset re 
it is deserving of a in your patriutioc 

publication you are the best judge. ai 


To store the minds of the lower classes with 
useful knowledge is certainly of very great 
importance, to them as individuals, and to 
society at large. Giving them a turn fur read- 
ing and reflection is giving them a source of 
innocent and laudable amusement; and be- 
sides, raises them to a more dignified degree in 
the scale of rationality. Impressed with this 
idea, a gentleman in this parish, Robert Rid- 
del, Esq. of Glenriddel, set on foot a apecies of 
circula’ library, on a plan so simple as to 
be practicable in any corner of the country; 
and so useful as to deserve the notice of every 
country gentleman who thinks the improve- 
ment of that part of his own species, whom 
chance has thrown into the humble walks of 
the peasant and the artisan, a matter worthy 
of his attention. 

Mr Riddel got a number of his own tenanta 
and farming neighbours to form themselves 
into a society for the purpose of having a 
library among themselves. They entered into 
a legal engagement to abide by it for three 
years ; with a saving clause or two, 1n case uf a 
removal to a distance, or death. Each mem- 
ber, at his entry, paid five shillings; and at 
each of their meetings, which were held every 
fourth Saturday, sixpence more. With their 
entry money, and the credit which they took 
on the faith of their future funds, they laid in 
a tolerable stock of books at the commence- 
ment. What authors they were to purchase 
was always decided by the majority. At every 
meeting, all the books, under certain fines and 
forfeitures, by way of penalty were to be pro- 
duced ; and the members had their choice of 
the volumes in rotation. He whose name 
atood for that night first on the list had his 
choice of what volume he pleased in the whole 
collection ; the second had his choice after the 
first; the third after the second, and so on to 
the last, At next meeting, he who had been 
firat on the list at the preceding meeting was 
last at this; he who had been second was firat; 
and so on through the whole three years, At 
the expiration of the engagement, the books 
were sold by auction, but only among the 
members themselves ; each man had his share 
of the common stock, in money or in books, as 
he chose to be a purchaser or not. 

At the breaking up of this little society, 
which was formed under Mr Riddei‘s patron- 
age, what with benefactions of books from him, 
and what with their own purchases, they had 
collected together upwards of one hundred and 
fifty volumes. It will easily be guessed that 
a good deal of trash would be bought. Among 
the books, however, of this little hbrary, were 
Blair's Sermons, Robertson's History of Scot 
land, Hume's History of the Stuarts, the Speo- 
tator, Idler, Adventurer, Mirror, Lounger, 
Observer, “Man « Feeling,” “ Man o the 
World,” “Chrysal,” “Don Quizote,” “Joseph 
Andrews,” &¢c. A peasant who can reed and 
enjoy such books,is certainly a much superice 
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to hia neighbour, who perhaps stalks 

his team, very little removed, except in 
haze, from the brutes he drives. 

ishing your patriotic exertions their so- 

much-merited auccess, I am, a your humble 


servant, EASANT.* 
No. CLXXXIL 
TO CHARLES SHARPE, ESQ., OF 
HODDAM. 


(ONDER A FICTITIOUS SIGNATURE, ENCLOSING 
A BALLAD. 1790 on 1791.) 


Iv is true, sir, you are a gentleman of rank 
and fortune, and [ am a poor devil: you area 
feather in the cap of society, and I am a very 
hobnail in his shoes; hk I have the honour to 
belong to the same ily with you, and on 
that score I now address you. You will per 
haps suspect that I am going to claim affinity 
with the ancient and honourable house of 
Kirkpatrick. No, no, sir: I cannot indeed be 
properly said to belong to any house, or even 
any province or kingdom; as my mother, who 
for many years was spouse to a marching regi- 
ment gave me into this bad world aboard the 
packet boat, somewhere between Donaghadee 
and Portpatrick. By our common family, I 
mean, sir, the family of the Muses. I am a 
fiddler and a poet; and you, I am told, play 
an exquisite violin, and have a standard taste 
in the belles lettres. The other day, a brother 
catgut gave mea charming Scots air of your 
composition. If I was Pee withthe tung, 
I was in raptures with the title you have given 
it; and, taking up the idea, I have spun it into 
the three stanzas enclosed. Will you alow me, 
sir, to present you them, as the dearest offspring 
that a misbegutten son of poverty and rhyme 
has to give? I have a longing to take you by 
the hand and unburthen my heart by saying, 
“Sir, I honour you as a man who supports the 
dignity of human nature, amid an age when 
frivolity and avarice have, between them, de- 
based us below the brutes that perish!” But, 
alas, sir, to me you are unapproachable. It is 
true, the Muses baptized me in Castalian 
streams, but the thoughtless gipsies furgot to 
give mea name. As the sex have served many 
@ good fellow, the Nine have given me a great 
deal of pleasure, but, bewitching jades! they 





* The above letter is inserted in the third volume of Sir 
Joho Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland, p. 598 
It was enclosed to Sir John by Mr Riddel himself in 
the following letter :— 

Sin Joux,—I enclose you a letter, written by Mr 
Burns, ay an addition to the account of Dunscore pore 
Iz contains an account of a small library which he was 
er Gece (at my desire) as to set on foot, in the barony 
of Monkland, or Friar's Oarse, in this parish, As its 
wtility has been felt, paiticulurly among the younger 
clase of I think thut if a similar plan were es- 
tablished in the different parishes of Scotland, it would 
send greatly to the speedy improvement of the ten- 
entry, redosy cone and workpeople Mr Burns was 
w good as to take the whole charge of th's small con- 
cer. He was treasurer, librarian and censor, to our 
Hittle sooleeys who will long have a giuteful sense of his 
pubhe spirit and exertions for their imj rovement and 
1 information.—I have the honour to be, Sir John, yours 
i snout sincerely Rosert Rippe. 
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have beggared me. Would they but spere me 
a little of their cast linen! Were it only in 
my power to say that I have a sbirt on my 
back! But the idle wenchea, like Solomon's 
lilies, “they toil not, neither do they spin;” 
so I must e’en continue to tie my remnant of 
@ cravat, like the hangman’s rope, round my 
naked throat, and coax my rg ames to keep 
together their many coloured fragmenta. As 
to the affair of shoes, I have given that up. 
My pilgrimages in my ballad trade, from town 
to town, and on your stony-hearted bach a 
too, are what not even the hide of Job's behe- 


moth could bear. The coat on my back is no 
more: I shall not evil of the dead. It 
would be equally unhandsome and ungrateful 


to find fault with my old surtout, which se 
kindly supplies and conceals the want of that 
coat, My hat indeed is a great favourite; and 
though I got it literally for an old song, I would 
not exchange it for the best beaver in Britain. 
I waa, during several yeara, a kind of factotum 
servant to a country clergyman, where I pickt 
up @ good many scraps of learning, particularly 
in some branches of the mathematics. When- 
ever I feel inclined to reat myself on my way, 
I take my seat under a hedge, laying my pvuetie 
wallet on the one side, and my fiddle-case on 
the other, and, placing my hat between my 
legs, I can by means of its brim, or rather 
brims, go through the whole doctrine of the 
conic sections, 

However, sir, don't let me mislead you, as 
if I would interest your pity. Fortune has so 
much forsaken me that she has taught me to 
live without her; and, amid all my rags and 

verty, I am as independent, and much more 

appy than a monarch of the world. Accord- 
ing to the hackneyed metaphor, I value the 
severa. actors in the great drama of life simply 
as they act their parts. I can look on a worth- 
leas fellow of a duke with unqualified contempt, 
and can regard an honest scavenger with sincere 
reapect. As you, sir, go through your réle with 
such distinguished merit, permit me to make 
one in the chorus of universal applause, and 
assure you that with the highest respect, I have 
the honour to be, &c. 


— 


No. CLXXXIITI. 


TO MR GILBERT BURNS. 


ELiisLamp, Jan. 11, 1790, 

Drak Brorngr,—I mean to take advantage 
of the frank, though I have not in my present 
frame of mind much appetite for exertiun in 
writing My nerves are ina cursed state, I 
feel that horrid hypochondria pervading every 
atom of both body and soul. This farm has 
undone my eben of myself. It is a ruin- 
ous affair on all hands. But let it go to hell! 
I'll fight it out and be off with it. 

We have gotten a set of very decent players 
here just now. I have seen them an evening 
or two. David Campbell, in Ayr, wrote to me 
by the of the company, » Mr Suther 
laud, who is & man of apparent worth. On 
New-year-day evening I gave him the following 


logue,” whith he spouted ff his audience 
‘with applause sss 
T can no more. If once I was clear of this 
cursed farm, I should respire more abt ease. 


Coren 


No, CLXXXIV. 
TO WILLIAM DUNBAR, W:S. 


Bauis.anp, Jan. 14, 1780. 

Snrroz we are here creatures of a day, since 
“» few summer days, and s few winter nights, 
and the life of man is at an end,” why, my 
dear, much-esteemed sir, should you and I let 
negligent indolence, for I know it is nothing 
worse, step in between us and bar the enjoy- 
ment of a mutual correspondence! We are 
not shapen out of the common, heavy, metho- 
dical clod, the elemental stuff of the ploddimg 
welfish race, the sons of arithmetic and pru- 
denoe; our feelings and hearts are not be- 
‘numbed and gga by the cursed influence 
of riches, which, whatever blessing they may be 
in other respects, are no friends to the nobler 
qualities of the heart: in the name of random 
sensibility, then, let never the moon change on 
our silence aby more. I have had a tract of 
bad health most part of this winter, else ‘you 
had heard from me long ere now. Thank 
Heaven, I am now got so much better as to be 
ae to partake a little in the enjoymente of 

ite, 

Our friend, Cunningham, will perhaps have 
told you of my going into the Excise. The 
truth is, I found it a very convenient business 
to have £50 per annum, nor have I yet felt any 
of these mortifying circumstances in it that I 
was led to fear 

Feb. 2.—I have not, for sheer hurry of busi- 
neas, been able to spare five minutes to finish 
my letter. Besides ny farm business, I ride 
on my Bxcise matters at least 200 miles every 
week. I have not by any moeaus given up the 
Muses. You will see in the 3d volume of 
Johnaon’s Scots sungs that I have contributed 
my mite there. 

But, my dear sir, little ones that look up to 
you for paternal oe are an important 
charge. I have already two fine healthy stout 
little fellows, and 1 wish to throw some light 
upon them. I have a thousand reveries and 
schemes about them, and their future destiny. 
Not that I am a Utopian projector in these 
things. Jam resolved never to breed upa son 
of mine to any of the learned professions. I 
know the value of independence; and since I 
cannot give my sons an independent fortune, I 
shall give them an independent line of life. 
What a chaos of hurry, chance, and changes is 
this world, when one sits soberly down to re- 
flect on it! To a father, who himself knows 
the world, the thought that he shail have sons 
to usher into it must fill him with dread; but 
if he have daughters, the prospect in a thought- 
ful moment is apt to shock him. 

Lhope Mra Fordyce and the two young ladies 
are well, Do let me forget that they are nieces 
of yours, and let me say that I never saw a 


* Bee vrelogue, p. 65. 
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‘more interesting, sweeter pair of slaters in my 
life. Iam the fool of my and attach 
ments. I often take up a volume of my Spen 
ciel Dobepratcatit wanes Amn, ipeaated ro 
think over the social soenes we have had to- 
. God grant that there may be another 
world more congenial to honest fellows beyond 
this. A world where these rubs and et 
of absence, distance, misfortunes, ill health, &., 
shall no more damp hilarity and divide friend- 
ship. This I know in ur throng season, but 
halts page will much oblige, my dear sir, youre 
sincerely, . 8B 


ie 


No. CLEXXY. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 
EuLiscanp, Jan. 25, 1790. 

Tr has been owing to unremitting hurry of 
business that I have not written to you, madam, 
long ere now. My health is greatly better, and 
I now begin once mor to share in satisfaction 
and enjoyment with the rest of my fellow: 
creatures. 

Many thanks, my much-esteemed friend, for 
your kind letters ; but why will you make me 
run the risk of being contemptible and merce- 
nary in my own eyes? When I pique myself 
on my independent spirit, I hope it is neither 
poetic licence, nor poetic rant; and I am so 
flattered with the he-uour you have dane me, 
in making me your -ompeer in friendship and 
friendly correspondence, that I cannot, without 
pain and a degree of mortification, be reminded 
of the real inequality between our situations. 

Most sincerely do I rejoice with you, dear 
madam, in the good news of Anthony. Not 
only your anxiety about his fate, but my own 
esteem for such a noble, warm-hearted, manly 
young fellow, in the little I had of his as- 
quaiutauce, has interested me deeply in his 
tortunes. 

Falconer, the unfortunate author of the 
“Shipwreck,” which you so much admire, is 
no more, After witnessing the dreadful catas- 
trophe he so feelingly describes in his poem, 
and after weathering many hard gales of 
fortune, he went to the bottom with the 
Aurora fiigate ! 

I forget what part of Scotland had the 
honour of giving him birth; but he was the 
son of obscurity and misfortune. He was one 
of those daring adventurous spirits, which 
Scotland, beyond any other country, is re- 
mirkable fur producing $ Little does the 
fond mother think, as she hangs delighted 
over the sweet little leech at her bosom, where 
the pour fellow may hereafter wander, avd 


_—- 





t Mr Danbar had presented him with the copy ot 
Spenser alluded to 
“Falooner, say Ourrie, “was in early life a 
8a oie on board a man-of war, in which capadity he 
att the notice of On il, the auther of the 
satire on Dr Johnson, entitled ‘Lexiphanes,’ then 
purser of the ship. Campbell took him as a servant, 
and delighted in giving him insqrustion: and when 
Falouner afterwards aoquired celebrity boasted of him 
asascholar. The editor had this information from a 
surgeon of a man-of-war, in 1777, who knew both Camp- 
bell and Falconer, and who himself hed goon after 
by shipwreck, on the coast of America.” 
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what may be his fate. I remember a stanza 
fn an old Scottish baltad, w: notwithstand- 
ing its rade simplicity, speaks fea:'ingly to the 
heart— 
‘“Ligtle did my mother think, 
That day she craiflea me, 
What land I was to travel in, 

Or what death I should die !”* 

Old Scottish songs are, you know, a favourite 
ataudy und pursuit of mine, and now I am on 
that subject, allow me to give you two stanzas 
of nother old simple ballad, which I am sure 
will please you. The catastrophe of the piece 


} is & poor ruined female, lamenting her fate. 


She concludes with this pathetic wish :— 


‘'Oh that my father had ne’er on me smiled ; 
Oh that my mother had ne'er to me sung! 
Oh that my cradle had never been rock'd ! 
But that I had died wnen I was young! 


Oh that the grave it were my bed ; 
My blankets were my winding-sheet ; 
The clocks and the worms my bedfellows a’ 
And, oh, 3ae sound as I should sleep !” 

I do not remember, in all my reading, to 
have met with anything more truly the lan- 
guage of misery than the exclamation in the 
last line. Missry is like love; to speak its 
language truly, the author must have felt it. 

Iam evory day expecting the doctor to give 
your littie godson + the small-pox. They are 
rife in the country, and I tremble for his fate. 
By the way, I cannot help congratulating you 
on his looks and spirit. Every person who sees 
him acknowledges him to be the finest, hand- 
somest child he has ever seen. I am myself 
delighted with the manly swell of his little 
chest, and a certain miniature dignity in the 
carriage of his head, and the glance of his fine 
black eye, which promise the undaunted gale 
lantry of an independent mind. 

I thought to have sent you some rhymes, 
but time forbids. I promise you poetry until 

ou are tired of it, next time I have the 
onour of assuring you how truly I ee 


om ethernet 


No, CLEXXVI. 


TO MR PETER HILL, BOOKSELLER, 
EDINBURGH. 


EuiisLanp, Fed. 2, 1790. 

No! I will not say one word about apologi 
or excuses for not writing—I am a poor, ra - 
cally gauger, condemned tu gallop at least 200 
miles every week to inspect ary Sxete and 
yeasty barrels, and where can I find time to 
write to, or importance to interest. anybody ? 
The nee of my conscience, nay, the 
apbraidings of my wife, have persecuted me 
on your account these two or three months 
past. I wish to God I was a great man, that 
my correspondence might throw light upon 
you, to let the world see what you really are; 
#ud then I would make your fortune, without 
poring ny bend in my pocket for you, which, 
@ er great men, 1 suppose t would 


6 This touching sentiment occurs in the Ballad of 
the — « Marie,” or, as some sets have it, ‘‘ Mary 


} The bard’s second son, Franois. 
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avoid an much as possible. What are you 
doing, and how are you doing? Have you 
lately seen any of my few friends? What 
has become of the BOROUGH REFORM, or how is 
the fate of my poor namesake Mademoiselle 
Burns decided? O man! but for thee and 
thy selfish appetites, and dishonest artifices, 
that beauteous form, and that once innocent 
and still ingenuous mind, might have shone 
conspicuous and lovely in the faithful wife, 
and the affectionate mother; and shall the 
unfortunate sacrifice to thy pleasures have no 
claim on thy humanity ! f 

I saw lately in a review some extracts from 
& new poem, called the “ Village Curate;” 
send it me. I want likewise a cheap copy of 
“The World.” Mr Armstrong, the young 
poet, who does me the honour to mention me 
so kindly in his works, please give him my 
best thanks for the copy of his book—I shall 
write him my first leisure hour. I like his 
poetry much, but I think his style in prose 
quite astonishing. 

Your book came safe, and I am going te 
trouble you with further commissions. I call 
it troubling you—because I want only BooKS; 
the cheapest way, the best; so you may have 
to hunt for them in the evening auctions. I 
want Smollett’s Works, for the sake of his 
incomparable humour. I have already “Roder- 
ick Random,” and “ Humphrey Clinker.” 
“Peregrine Pickle,” “ Launcelot Greaves,” 
and “ Ferdinand, Count Fathom,” I still 
want; but as I said, the veriest ordinary 
copies will serve me. I am nice only in the 
appearance of my poets. I forget the price 
of Cowper's Poems, but, I believe, I must have 
them. I saw the other day proposals for a 
publication, entitled, ‘‘ Banks’s New and Com- 
plete Christian’s Family Bible,” printed for 
C. Cooke, Paternoster Row, London. He 

romises, at least, to give in the work, I think 
it is three hundred and odd engravings, to 
which he has put the names of the first artists 
in London. You will know the character of 
the performance, as some numbers of it are 
published; and, if it is really what it pretends 
to be, set me down as a subscriber, and send 
me the published numbers.§ | 








¢ The frail female here alluded to had been the sub 
ject of some rather oppressive magisterial proceedings 
which took their character from Creech, and rous 
some public feeling in her behalf. 

§ Perhaps no set of men more effectually avail them: 
selves of the easy credulity of the public a certain 
description of Paternoster booksellers. Three 
handred and odd engravings '—and by the first artists 
in London, too!——no wonder that Burns was dazzled 
the splendour of the promise. It is no unusual 

ing for this class of im to illustrate the Holy 
Scriptures by plates originally engraved for the Higte 
of England, and I have actually seen subjects design 
by our celebrated artist Stothard, from ‘ Olarissa 

riowe” and the Novelist's Magasine, converted, 
with incredible dexterity, by these bookselling-Bres- 
laws, into scriptural embellishments! One of these 
vendors of ‘‘Family Bibles” lately called on me te 
consult me professionally about a folio engraving he 
brought with him. [I M. Buffon, seated, 
con ting various groups of animals that sur 
rounded him: he merely wished, he said, to be fn 
formed whether by unclothing the naturalist, and 
him a rather more resolute lovk, the plate could nos, 
at a trifling expense, be made to pass for ‘‘ Daniel ip 

1 the Lion’s Den !”-—-Czromex. 
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Let me hear from you, your first leisure 
minute, and trust me you shall in future have 
no reason to complain of my silence. The 
dassling perplexity of novelty will dissipate, 
ond leave me to pursue my course in the aur 
path of methodical routine. R. 








No. CLXXXVIL. 


TO MR W. NICOL. 

ELLISLAND, Feb. 9, 1700. 
My pear Srr,—That damned mare of yours 
is dead. I would freely have given her price 
to have saved her; she has vexed me beyond 
description. Indebted as I was to your good- 

ness beyond what I can ever repay, I eager! 

grasped at your offer to have the mare wit 
me. That I might at least show my readiness 
in wishing to be grateful, I took every care 
of her in my power. She was never crossed 
for riding above half a score of times by me, 
or in my keeping. I drew her in the plough, 
one of three, for one poor week. I refused 
fifty five shillings for her, which was the high- 
est bode I could squeeze for her. I fed her 
up and had her in fine order for Dumfries 
fair; when, four or five days before the fair, 
ashe was seized with an unaccountable disorder 
in the sinews, or somewhere in the bones of 
the neck, with a weakness or twtal want of 
power in her fillets, and in short the whole 
vertebre of her spine seemed to be diseased 
and unhinged, and in eight-and-forty hours, 
in spite of the two best farriers in the country, 
she died, and be damned to her! The farriers 
said that she had been quite strained m the 
filleta beyond cure before you had bought her; 
and that the poor devil, though she might keep 
a little flesh, had been jaded and quite worn 
out with fatigue and oppression. While she 
was with me, she was under my own eye, and 
I assure you, my much-valued friend, every- 
thing was done for her that could be done; 
and the accident has vexed me tq the heart. 
In fact I could not pluck up spirits to write 
to you, on account of the unfortunate business, 
There is little new in this country. Our 
theatrical company, of which you must have 
heard, leave us this week. Their merit and 
character are indeed very great, both on the 
stage and in private life; not a worthless 
creature among them; and their encouragement 
has been accordingly. Their usual run is from 
eighteen to twenty five pounds a night : seldom 
leas than the one, and the house will hold no 
more than the other. There have been re- 
peated instances of sending away six, and 
eight, and ten pounde a night for want of 
room. A new theatre is to be built by sub- 
scription ; the first stone is to be laid on Fri- 
day first to come. Three hundred guineas 
have been raised by thirty subscribers, and 
thirty more might have been got if wanted. 
The manager, Mr Sutherland, was introduced 
to me by a friend from Ayr; and a worthier 
or oleverer fellow I have rarely met with. 
Bome of our clergy have tlipt in by stealth 
now and then; but they have got up a farce 
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of their own. You must have heard how the 
Rev. Mr Lawson, of Kirkmahoe, seconded by | 
the Rev. Mr Kirkpatrick, of Dunscore, and the 
rest of that faction, have scoused, in formal 
process, the unfortunate and Rev. Mr Heron, 
of Kirkgunzeon, that, in ordaining Mr Nielson 
to the cure of souls in Kirkbean, he, the ssid 
Heron, feloniously and treasonably bound the 
said Nielson to the confession of faith, ad ge 
as it was agreeable to reason and the of 


God / 

Mrs B. begs to be remembered most 
fully to you. Little Bobby and Frank are 
A ier and healthy. I am jaded to 
death with fatigue. For these two or three 
montha, on an average, I have not ridden less 
than two hundred miles per week. I have 
done little in the poetic way. I have given 
Mr Sutherland two Prologues; one of which 
was delivered last week. I have hikewise 
strung four or five barbarous stanzas, to the 
tune of “ Chevy Chase,” by way of Elegy on 
your poor unfortunate mare, beginning (the 

name she got here was Peg Nicholson) 

‘¢ Peg Nicholson was a good bay mare, 

As eve: trode on ann; 


But now she’s float ng down the Nith, 
And past the mouth o’ Cain.” 


(Bee p.68 ) 

My best compliments to Mrs Nicol, and 
little Neddy, and all the family; I hope Ned 
is a good scholar, and will come out to gather 
nuts and apples with me next harvest. 





No. CLXXXVIII. 
TO MR CUNNINGHAM. 
ELLISLaND, Feb 18, 1790, 

I BEG your pardon, my dear and much- 
valued friend, for writing to you on this very 
unfashionable, unsightly sheet— 

‘¢ My poverty, but not my will, consents.” 

But to make amendgs, since of modish post I 
have none, except one poor widowed half-sheet 
of gilt, which lies in my drawer among my 
plebeian foolscap pages, like the widow of a 
man of fashion, whom that unpolite scoundrel, 
Necessity, has driven from Burgundy and 
pineapple, to a dish of Bohea, with the 
scandal-bearing helpmate of a village priests 
or a glass of whisky toddy, with a ruhy-nosed 
yoke fellow of a foot-padding exciseman—]) 
make a vow to enclose this sheetful of episto- 
lary fragments in that my only scrap of gilt 


r. 
am indeed your unworthy debtor for three 
friendly letters. I ought to have written to 
you long ere now, but it ig a literal fact I have 
scarcely a spare moment. It is nut that [ 
will not write to you; Miss Burnet is not 
more dear to her guardian angel, nor his grace | 
the Duke of Queensberry to the powers of 
darkness, than my friend Cunningham to me. 
It is not that I cannot write t you; should 
you doubt it, take the following fragment, 
, which was intended for you some time ago, 
and be convinced that I can anitrhesise gen: 
timent. and circumvolute periods, as well as 
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woe of philo- 


tiety or separation—how much should I be in- 
debted to any one who oould fully assure me 


December, 1780. 
My pear Cunnrncuam,— Where are you? 
"And what are you doing? Can you be that 
aon of levity, who takes up a friendship as he 
takes up a fashion; or are you, like sume 
other of the worthiest fellows in the world, 
the victim of indolence, laden with fetters of 
ever-increasing weight? ° 
What strange beings we are! Since we 
have a portion of conscious existence, equally 
capable of enjoying pleasure, happiness, and 
rapture, or of suffering pain, wretchedness, 
and misery, it is surely worthy of an inquiry, 
whether there be not such a thing as a science 
of life; whether method, sear pae h aid fer- 
tility of expedients, be not applicable to enjoy- 
ment; and whether there be not a want of 
dexterity in pleasure, which renders our little 
scantling of happiness still less; and a pro- 
fuseness, an intoxication in bliss, which leads 
to satiety, diagust, and self-abhorrence. There 
is not a doubt but that health, talents, charac- 
ter, decent competency, respectable friends, 
are real substantial Liessings ; and yet do we 
not daily see those who enjoy many or all of 
there good things contrive notwithstanding to 
be as unhappy as others to whose lot few of 
them have fallen® I believe one great source 
of this mistake or misconduct is owing to a 
certain stimulus, with us called ambition, 
which goads us up the hill of life, not as we 
ascend other eminences, fur the laudable cu- 
riosity of viewing an extended landscape, but 
rather for the dishonest pride of looking down 
on others of our fellow-creatures, seemingly 
diminutive in humbler stations, &c. 


Sunpay, Feb. 14, 1790. 
Gop help me! I am now obliged to join 
“ Night to dev, and Sunday to the week.” 


If there be any truth in the orthodox faith of 
these churches, I am dammed past redemp- 
tion, and what is worse, damned to all eter- 
nity. I am deeply read in Boston’s Fourfold 
State, Marshall on Sanctification, Guthrie's 
Trial of a Saving Interest, &c.; but “there is 
no balm in Gilead, there is no physician 
there,” for me; so I shall e’en turn Arminian, 
and trus: to “sincere though imperfect obedi- 
ence.” 
Tvgspay, 16th. 

Lucx1ty for me, I was prevented from the 
discussion of the knotty ue at which I had 
just made a full stop. All my fears and cares 
are of this world : if there is another, an honest 
man has nothing to fear from it. I hate a man 
that wishes to be a Deist ; but I fear every 
fair unprejudiced inquirer must in some de- 
gree be a sceptic. It is not that there are any 
very staggering arguments against the immor- 
tality of man; but, like eleotricity, phlogiston, 
&c,, the subject is so involved in darkness 
that we want data to go upon. One thing 
frightens me much; that we are to live for 
ever, aeems too good news to be true. That we 
gre to enter into a new scene of existence, 
where, exempt from want and pain, we shall 
enjoy oursdlves and our friends without sa- 


a | 


' that this was certain ! 

My time is once more expired. I will write 
to Mr Cleghorn soon. God bless him and all 
his concerns! And may all the powers that 
preside over conviviality and friendship be 
present with all their kindest influence, when 
the bearer of this, Mr Syme, and you meet ! 
I wish I could aleo make one. 

Finally, brethren, farewell! Whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are gentle, 
whatsoever things are charitable, whatsoever 





things are kind, think on these things, and 
think on Rk. B. 
No. CLXXXIX. 
TO MR HILL. 


ELLISLAND, Afarch 2, 1790, 

At a late meeting of the Monkland Friendly 
Society, it was resolved to augment their lib- 
rary by the following books, which you are to 
send us as soon as possible :—The Mirror, 
the Lounger, “Man of Feeling,” “Man of 
the World,” (these, for my own sake, 1 wish to 
have by the first carrier,) Knox's History of 
the Reformation; Rae's History of the Rehel- 
lion in 1715; any good History of the Revel- 
lion in 1745; A Display of the Secession Act 
and Testimony, by Mr Gibb; Hervey's Medi- 
tions; Beveridge’s Thoughts; and another 
copy of Watson's Body of Divinity. 

I wrote to Mr A. Masterton three or four 
months ago, to pay some money he owed me 
into your hands, and lately I wrote to you to 
the same purpose, but I have heard from nei- 
ther one nor other of you. 

In addition to the books I commissioned in 
my last, I want very much an Index to the 
Excise Laws, or an Abridgment of all the 
Statutes now in force, relative to the Excine, 
by Jellinger Symons; I want three copies of 
this book: if it is now to be had, cheap or 
dear, get it for me. An honest country neigh- 
bour of mine wants, too, a Family Bible, the 
larger the better, but second-handed, for he 
does not choose to give ahove ten shillings for 
the book. I want Tikewise for myself, as you 
can pick them up, second-handed or cheap, 
copies of Otway'’s Dramatic Works, Ben 
Jonson’s, Dryden's, Congreve’s, Wycherley’s, 
Vanbrugh’s, Cibber’s, or any Dramatic Works 
of the more modern Macklin, Garrick, Foote, 
Colman, or Sheridan. A good copy, too, of 
Moliére, in French, I much want. Any other 
good dramatic authors in that language I want 
also; but comic authors chiefly, though I 
should wish to have Racine, Corneille, and 
Voltaire too. Iam in no hurry for all, or 
of these, but if you accidentally meet wi 
them very cheap, get them for me. 

And now, to quit the dry walk of business, 
how do you do, my dear friend? and how is 
Mrs Hill? I trust, if now and then not so 
elegantly handsome, at least as amiable, and 
sings as divinely as ever. My good hada’ 
is charming “ wood-note wild;” now 
we four 











I am out of all patience with this vile world, 
for one thing. nd are by nature bene- 


volent creatures, except in a few scoundrelly 
instances. I do not think that avarive of the 
good things we chance to have is born with 
us; but we are placed here amidet so much 
nakedness, and hunger, and poverty, and want, 
that we are under a cursed necessity of study- 
ing selfishness, in order that we may Exist! 
Still there are, in every age, a few souls that 
all the wanta and woes of life cannot debase to 
selfishness, or even to the necessary alloy of 
caution and prudence. If ever I am in danger 
of vanity, it i when I contemplate myself on 
this aide of my disposition and character. God 
knows I am no saint; I have a whole host of 
follies and sins to answer for; but if I could, 
and I believe I do it as far as I can, I would 
wipe away all tears from all eyes. eat 


weypwapaes 


No. CXC. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 
EuLisLanp, April 10, 1790. 

I HAVE just now, my ever-honoared friend, 
enjoyed a very high luxury, in reading a paper 
of the Lounger. You know my national preju- 
dices. JI had often read and admired t. 
Spectator, Adventurer, Ranbler, and World ; 
but still with a certain regret that they were 
ao thoroughly and entirely English, Alas! 
have I often said to myself, what are all the 
boasted advantages which my country reaps 
from the union, that can counterbalance the 
annihilation of her independence, and even her 

name! 1 often repeat that couplet of 
my favourite poet, Goldamith— 
‘‘ States, of native libert 8 
Though very tie, may yet be vor blest? 

Nothing can reconcile me to the common 
terms, “ English Ambassador, English Court,” 
&c. And J am out of all patience to see that 
equivocal character, Hastings, impeached by 
“the Commons of England.” Tell me, my 
friend, is this weak prejudice! 1 believe in 
my conscience such ideas as “my country; 
her independence; her honour; the illustrious 
names that mark the history of my native 
land;” &c. I believe these, among your men 
of the world, men who in fact guide for the 
most part and govern our world, are looked 
on ag 80 many modifications of wrong-headed- 
ness, They know the use of bawling out such 
terms, to rouse or lead THE RABBLE; but fur 
their own private use, with almost all the 
able statesmen that ever existed, or now exist, 
when they talk of right and wrong, they only 


mean proper and improper ; and their measnre 
of conduct is, uot what they ovcHT, but what 
they panz. For the truth of this I shall not 


ransack the history of nations, but appeal to 
one of the ablest judges of men that ever 
Mived—the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield. 


esta, and who coul a igi put on the ap- 
paged of virtue as often as it suited 
is purposes, is, on the Stanhopian plan the 





GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


perfect man; a man to lead nations. Bat ars 
great abilities, complete without a flaw, and 
lished without a blemish, the standard of 
umen excellence? This is certainly the 
stanch opinion of men of the world ; ! 
¢all on honour, virtue, worth, to fire the 
Stygian doctrine a loud negative! However, 
this must be allowed, that, if you abstract 
from man the idea of an existence beyond the 
mere then, the true measure of human oon- 
uct is proper and tm ¢ virtue and vice, 
as dispositions of the heart, are, in that case, 
of scarcely the same import and value to the 
world at large as harmony and discord in the 
modifications of sound; and a delicate sense of 
honour, like a nice = for music, though it 
may sometimes give the possessor an ecstas 
unknown to the coarser o a ot the heed, 
yet, considering the harsh gratings, and inhar- 
monic jars, in this ill-tuned state of being, it is 
odds but the individual would be as happy, 
and certainly would be as much respected by 
the true judges of society as it would then 
st nd, without either a good ear, or a goud 
heart. 

You must know I have just met with the 
Mirror and Lounger for the first time, and I 
am quite in raptures with them; I should be 
giad to have your opinion of some of the 

pers. The one I have just read, Lounger, 
No. 61, has cost me more honest tears than 
anything I have read of a long time.* Mac 
kenzie has been called the Addison of the 
Scots, and, in my opinion, Addison would not 
be hurt at the comparison. If he has not Ad- 
dison’s exquisite humour, he as certainly out- 
does him in the tender and the pathetic. His 
“Man of Feoling” (but I am not counsel 
learned in the laws of criticism) I estimate as 
t e first ormance in its kind I ever saw. 
From what book, moral or even pious, will the 
susceptible young mind receive ee 
Yaore congenial to humanity and kindness, 
generosity and benevolence; in short, more of 
all that ennobles the soul to herself, or endears 
her to others—than from the simple affecting 
tale of poor Harley ? 

Still, with all my admiration of Mackenzie's 
writings, I do not know it they are the fittest 
reading for a young man who 1s about to set 
out, as the p is, to make hia way into 
life. Do not you think, madam, that among 
the faw favoured of Heaven in the structure 
of their minds, (for such there certainly are,) 

may be a purity, a tenderness, a alguity, 
and elegance of soul which are of no use, may, 
ja some degree, absolutely disqualifying for the 
truly ixaportant business of making a man's 
way into life? If era much aes 
my gallant young iri ——~, t+ i very 
much under these disqualifications; and for 
the young females of a family I could men 
tion, well may they excite parental solicitude, 
for I, a common acquaintance, or a8 my vanity 
will have it, an humble friend, have often 
trembled for a turn of mind which may render 
acm FCIS 

‘ mp coe velates to attachments between ser- 
vants » and concludes with she story o 


Albert Blane. 
+ Bupposed te be Anthony, a son of Mrs Bunilep’s. 
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“— eminently happy or peculiarly miser- 
able 


I have been mennfacturing some verses 
lately; but as I have got the most hurried 
season of Excise business over, I hope to have 
more leisure to transcribe anything that may 
show how much I have the honour to be, 
madam, vours, &c., R. B. 


Fy 


No. CXCI. 
TO COLLECTOR MITCHELL. 


ELLisLanp, 1700. 

Srr,—I shall not fail to wait on Captain 
Riddel to-night—I wish and pray that the 
goddess of justice herself would appear to- 
morrow among our hon. gentlemen, merely to 
give them a word in their ear that mercy to 
the thief is injustice to the honest man. For 
my part I have rare we over my ten parishes 
these four days, until this moment that I am 
just alighted, or rather, that my poor jackass- 
skeleton of a horse has let me down; for the 
miserable devil has been on his knees half a 
score of times within the last twenty mules, 
telling me in his own way, ‘“‘ Behold, am not I 
thy faithful jade of a horse, on which thou 
hast ridden these many years ?”’ 

In short, sir, I have broke my horse's wind, 
and almost broke my own neck, besides some 
injuries in a part that shall be nameless, owing 
to a hard-hearted stone for a saddle. I find 
that every offender has so many great men to 
espouse his cause that I shall not be surprised 
if I am committed to the strong hold of the 
law to-morrow for insolence to the dear friends 
of the gentlemen of the country.—I have the 
honour to be, sir, your obliged and obedient 
humble, R. B. 





No. CXCII. 


TO DR MOORE. 


Exoiss-Orrice, DuMFRiEs, July 14, 1790. 
Srr,—Coming into town this morning, to 
attend my duty in this office, it being collec- 
tion-day, I met with a gentleman who tells me 
he is on his way to London; ao I take the op- 
portunity of writing to you, as franking is at 
present under a temporary death. I shall have 
gome snatches of leisure through the day, 
amid our horrid business and bustle, and I 
ahall improve them as well as I can; but let 
my letter be as stupid as ——, as miscellaneous 
as a newspaper, as short as a hungry grace be- 
fore meat, or as long as a law-paper in the 
Douglas cause; a8 ill spelt as country John's 
billet-doux, or as unsightly a scrawl aa Betty 
Byre-Mucker’s answer to it; I hope, consider- 
ing circumstances, you will forgive it; and as 
is will pus you to no expense of postage, I 
a have the leas reflection about it. 
am sadly ungrateful in not returning you 
my thanks for your most valuable present, 
“ Zeluco.” In fact, you are in some degree 
blamable for my neglect. You were pleased 
to a wiah for m pages ch pooh 
which so flattered me nothing less wo 


serve my overweening fancy than a formal 
criticism on the book, In fact, I have gravely 
rari & comparative view of you, Fielding, 

ichardson, amd Smollett, in your different 
qualities and merite ag novel-writers. This, I 
own, betrays my ridiculous vanity, and I may 
probably never bring the business to bear ; 
but T am fond of the spirit young Elihu shows 
in the book of Job—" And I said, I will also 
declare my opinion.” I have quite diafigured 
my copy of the book with my annotations. I 
never take it up without at the same time 
taking my pencil, and marking with asteriama, 
parentheses, &c., wherever I meet with an 
original thought, a nervous remark on life and 
manners, a remarkably well-turned period, 
or 8 character sketched with uncommon pre- 
cision. 

Though I should hardly think of fairly 
writing out my “ Comparative View,” I sha 
certainly trouble you with my remarks, such 
as they are. y 

I have just received from my gentleman that 
horrid summons in the book of Revelation— 
“ That time shall be no more!” 

The little collection of sonnets * have some 
charming poetry inthem. If indeed I am in- 
debted to the fair author for the book, and not, 
as I rather suspect, to a celebrated author of 
the other sex, I should certainly have written 
to the lady, with my grateful acknowledg- 
mente, and my own ideas of the comparative 
excellence of her pieces. I would do this last, 
not from any vanity of thinking that my re- 
marks could be of much consequence to Mrs 
Smith, but merely from my own feelings as an 
author, doing as I would be done by. 





No. CXCIII 


TO MR MURDOCH, TEACHER OF 
FRENCH, LONDON. 


ELLISLAND, July 16, 1790, 
My DEAR Siz,—I received a letter from you 
a long time ago, but unfortunately as it was in 
the time of my peregrinations and journeyings 
through Scotland, I mislaid or lost it, and by 
consequence your direction along with it, 
Luckily my good star brought me acquainted 
with Mr Kennedy, who, I understand, is an 
acquaintance of yours: and by his means and 
mediation I hope to replace that link which 
my unfortunate negligence had so unluckil 
broken in the chain of our correspondence. t 





* The sonnets to which Burns alludes were those or 
Charlotte Smith ; in the volume which belonged to the 
poet one note alone intimates that the book 
through his hands ; the fair authoress, In giving the 
source of line 14, in the 8th sonnet— 

“ Have power to cure all sadneas but despair,” 
quotes Milton— 
‘6 Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair.” 
Te thie Burns added with the pen—- - 


‘‘ He sang sae sweet as might dispel 
A’ rage but fell despair.” 


These lines are to be found in one version at least 
the fine ballad of Gil Morice. —OunnmncHaM. 


30 ~(C- 
the vexed ab the vile socideut as my 
we 
brother a sadiier, has 
been ome time in don; and wished 
above fon your direction, that he 
ee d his reepacts to his father’s 
His hast address he sent me was, “ Wa. 
Burns, dt: Mr Barber's, saddler, No. 181, 
Gtzand.”” I wrote him by Mr Kennedy, but 
neglected to ask him for your address; 20, if 


u find a spare half ute, please let my 

ther know by a card where and when he 
will find you, and the fellow will joyfully 
wait on you, as one of the few surviving friends 
ofthe man whose name, and Christian name 
boo. he bas the honour to bear. 

The next letter I write you shall be a long 
me. T have much to tell you of “ hairbreadth 
‘scapes in th’ imminent deadly breach,” with 
all the eventful history of a life, the early 
yeara of which owed so much to your kind 
tutorage; but this at an hour of leisure. My 
kindest compliments to Mrs Murdoch and 


an (ae am ever, my dear sir, your obliged 
R. B. 





* The reply to this letter was as follows :— 
Harr Srazet, BLoomsscry Squars, 
Lonpox, Sept 14, 1700 

Myr vgn Fatexp,—Yours of the 16th of July, I re- 
seived on the 26th, in the afternoon, per favour of my 
frien] Mr Keunedy, and at the same time ws in- 
formed that your brother was ill. Being engaged in 
business till late that evening, I set out next morning 
to see him, and had thought of three or four medical 
ntlemen of my se ba engantra to one or other of whom 
might apply for advice, provided it should be neces- 
sary But when I went to Mr Barher’s, to my great a& 
tonishment and heartfelt grief I found that my young 
friend had, on Saturday, bid an everlasting farewell to 
all sublyngry things [It was about a fortnight before 
that he had found me ont, by Mr Stevenson's accicden- 
t..y calling at my shop to buy something. We had 
only one interview, and that was highly entertaining to 
me in several respects. He mentioned some instruc- 
tion I had given him when very young, to which he 
said he owed, in a great measure, the philanthropy he 
possessed. He also took notice of my exhorting you 
all, when TI wrote, about eight co ago, to the man 
who, of all mankind that I ever knew, stood highest in 
my esteem. “not to let go your integrity.” You may 
easily conceive that such conversation was both pleas- 
ing and encouraging to me: I anticipated s deal of ra- 
tional happiness from future conversations Vain are 
our expectations and hopes. They are so almost al- 
~—perhaps (nay, certalnly,) for our good. Were it 

for disappointed hopes, we could hardly spend a 
thought on another state of existence, or be in any de- 
gree reconciled to the quitting of this. I know of no 
one source of consolation to those who have lost re 
relatives equal to that of their being of a good dlspost 
tien, and of a promising character. 


—_ 


Be assured my dear friend, that I cordially oo 
thise with you all, ani particularly with Mrs W. Bar- 
ness, who is undoubtedly one of (he most tender and 
affectionate mothers that ever lived Remember me 
to her in the most friendly manner, when you see her, 
or write. Please present my best compliments to Mrs 
R. Barns, and to your brotherandsisters There is no 
eccasion for me to exhort Pg to filial duty ; and to use 
r united endeavours in rendering the evening of 
‘au comfortable as possible to a mother who has de- 
dicated so great a part of it in promoting your temporal 
and apiritaal welfare 
Your letter to Dr Moore I d: liver .d at his house, and 
shall most likely know your opinion of ‘‘Zeluco,” th 
Sret time I meet with him. I wish and hope for a 
long letter. Be cular about your mother’s health, 
i hope she is much a Christian to be nfflicted 
aheve measure, or to sorrow as those who have no 


@ 
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itl OT emcees irae Nominee aah rr 
aca cara 
fo. CXCIV. 
TO MR M'MURDO. 


E.uscans, Avg 3, Ty80. 
Sra,—Now that you are over with the eireus 
of Flattery, the harpies of Corruption, and the 
furies of Ambition, these infernal deitigs, titat 
on all sides, and in all parties, preside over the 
villanous business of politica, permit a rustic 
muse of your acquaintance to do her best to 
soothe you with a song. 
You knew Henderson—I have not flattered 
his memory.—I have the honour to be, air, 
your obliged humble servant, BK. Bt 





No. CXCV. 


TO MRS DUNLOP. 
Aug 8, 1700. 
Dean Mapaw, — After a long day's toil, 
plague, and care, I sit down to write to ycu. 
Ask me not why I have delayed it so long! 
It was owing to hurry, indolence, and fifty 
other things; in short to anything—but for- 
getfulness of la plus aimable de son sexe. By 





One of the most pleasing hopes I have is to Visit 
you all; but I am commonly disappointed {n what I 
most ardently wish for —I am, dear sir, yours sin- 
cerely, Jouy Murpoos. 


This letter was communicated to Cromek by Mr 
ph vias accompanied by the following interesting 
note :— 

Loxpox, — eet BLOOMSBURY, 


ec. 28, 1807. 

Deaz 812,-—The enclosed letter, which I lately found 
among my papers, I copy for your perusal, partly be- 
cause it is Burns’s, partly because 1t makes honourable 
mention of my rational Christian friend, his father; 
and likewise because it is rather flattering to myself. 
I glory in no one thing so much as an intimacy with 
good men—the friendship of othera reflect no honour, 
when I recollect the pleasure (and I hope benefit) I re- 
ceived from the conversation of William Burness, es 
elally when on the Lor’s-day we walked together for 
about two miles to the house of prayer, there publicly 
to adore and praise the Giver of all ro T entertain 
an ardent hope that together we shall renew the glori- 
ous theme in distant worlds, with powera more ade- 
quate to the mighty subject, THE BXUBERAY! BEXEFI- 
czxos oF tHE Great CEEATOR. 

But to the letter :— 

I promised myself a deal of happiness fn the conver 
sation of my dear young friend ; but my promises ef 
this nature generally prove fallacious. Two visite 
were the utmost that I received. At one of them, 
however, he repeated a lesson which I had given hin 
ablout twenty years before, when he was a mere child, 
concerning the pity and tenderness due to animuls. 
To that lesson (which it seems was brought to the level 
of his capacity) he declared himself indebted for almest 
all the philanthropy he possessed. 

Let not parents and teachers imagine that it is need. 
less to talk seriously to children, They are sooner & 
to be reasoned with than is generally thought. Strong 
and indelible impressions are to be made before the 
mind be agitated and ruffled by the numerons train of 
distracting cares and unruly passions, fad it iz 
frequently rendered almost unsusce of the 
princi _ and precepts of rational rel and soypd 
PI : 

But Yand myself digressing again. Poor William! 
then in the bloom and La peegal fprars caught a putrid 
fever, and, ina few days, as chief mouruer, I fal- 
lowed his remains to the land of 

doux Moapocs. 

+ This brtef letter enclosed the poem on the deat f 
Captain Matthew Henderson, whom the poet had tre | 
quently met while in Edinburgh. 





indebted beat courtesy 

for last compliment; as I puny it 
from. my sincere conviction of its prea 
ese 


mes. 
to will ease a little 


intimate acquaintance of yours, has given my 
feelings a wound that I perceive will gangrene 
aly erd it cure. He has bi 1 ay 

! « e 


No. CXCVI. 


TO MR CUNNINGHAM. 
ELLISLAND, Aug 8, 1790. 

Forcivz me, my once dear, and ever dear, 
friend, my seeming negligence. You cannot 
sit down and fancy the busy life I lead. 

I laid down my goose feather to beat my 
brains for an apt simile, and had some thoughts 
of a coun num at a family christening ; 
a bride on the market-day before her marriage; 





or a tavern-keeper at an election dinner; but 
the resemblance that hits my fancy best is that 
bla miscreant, Satan, who roamr about 
like a roaring lion, seexing, scarching whom 
he may devour. However, tossed about as I 
am, if I choose (and who would not choose to 
bind down with the crampets of attention the 
brazen foundation of integrity, I may rear up 
the superstructure of independence, and, from 
its daring turrets, bid defiance to the storm of 
fate. And is not this a “consummation de- 
voutly to be wished ?” 
iis fae Independence, let me share; 
d of the lion-heart, and eagle-e7e |! 
Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare, 
or heed the storm that howls along the sky!” 
Are not these noble verses? They are the 
introduction of Smollet’s “Ode to Indepen- 
dence :"” if you hava not seen the poem, I will 
send it to you. How wretched is the man that 
hangs on by the favours of the great! To 
sbrink from every dignity of man, at the ap- 
proach of a lordly piece of self-consequence, 
who amid all his tinsel glitter, and stately 
Auteur, is but a creature formed as thou art— 
and perhaps not so well formed as thou art— 
came into the word a puling infant as thou 
didat, and must go out of it as all men must, 
a coree. RB. ! 








No. CXCVII. 
TO DR ANDERSON.+ 


790 
Sm,—I am much indebted to my wonky 
friend Dr Blacklock for introducing me to 3 


“Who this ei-devant friend was, and what was the 
watuye of the quarrel between him and the poet, 1¢- 


maain in y. 

“ letter to Mrs Dunlop explains the 
Seelings dadee when this was Witten “The strain of 
‘adignant invective goes on some time longer in the 

e which our was too apt to indulge, and of 

Mr eaninginn ote hotet wade 

ways i— 0 erson the 

aditer of the was one ef the kindest and ioost 
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ee 


SPONDENCR. _ git 
geatiemen of Dr. Anderson's celebrity; but 
when you do me the nestottcly oper tplic Ao 


ance in a eee blication, air | 
oy m as W think to ches a little 
sea at the sign of an adv s wig, or 
humili y under the Geneva band, F.am a mis 
erable Burried devil, worn to thé .maarrow in 
the friction of holding the noses of the poor 
eager to the grindstone of the Excise! and 
: aia Satan, for private reasons, ara 
ore 


« Fo do what yet, though damn’d, I would abhor,” 


—and except a couplet or two of honest ex 
tration, 









e e e e ® R. B., 
No. CXCVITI. 
TO CRAWFORD TAIT, ESQ, 
EDINBURGH. 


ELLISLaAND, Oct. 16, 1796, 

Dear Si1n,— Allow me to introduce to your 
acquaintance the bearer, Mr Wm. Duncan, a 
friend of mine, whom I have long known and 
long loved. His father, whose ouly son he ia, 
has a decent little property in Ayrshire, and 
has bred the young man to the law, in which 
department he comes up an adventurer to your 
good town. I shall give you my friend’s cha 
racter in two words: as to his head, he has 
talents énough, and more than enough, for 
common life; as tu his heart, when nature had 
knended the kindly clay that composes it, ahe 
said, “‘I can no more.” 

You, my good sir, were born under kinder 
atais; but your fraternal sympathy I well 
know, can enter into the feelings of the young 
taan, who into life with the laudable am- 
bition to do something, and to be something 
among his fellow-creatures: but whom the con- 
aciousness 0. « ‘endless obsvurity presses to the 
earth, and wounds to the soul, 

Even the fairest of his virtues are against 
him. That independent spirit, and that ingen- 
uous modesty, qualities inseparable from a 
noble mind, are, with the million, circumatan- 
&s not alittle disqualifying. What pleasure 
is in the power of the fortunate and the happy, 
by their notice and patronage, to brighten the 
countenance and glad the heart of such de- 
ers youth! Iam not sv angry with man- 

ind for their deaf economy of the purse— 
the guods of thia world cannot be divided 
without being lessened;-—but why be a niggard 
of that which bestows blisa on a fellow-crea, 
ture, yet takes nothing from our own means 
of enjoyment? We wrap ourselves up in a 
elcak of our own better fortune, and turn away 
our eyes, lest the wants and woes of our brother 
ar should disturb the selfish apathy of our 
souls! 


- 





ae 


benevolent anthors of his time: his door was never 
shut against the deserving, and he held out his hand te 

Imost ali young literary espirants He was one of the 
first to discover the genins of Campheil and the poo 
a knowledged tis diseerament in a dedication. He 
h s becn forse me Haig numbered with the dvad 


gia 


I am the worst hand in thé world at asking 
a favour. That indirect addrdas, that insinu- 
ating implication, which, without any positive 
request, plainly expresses your wish, is a talent 
mot to be acquired at a nough-tail. Tell me 
then, for you can, in what periphrasis of lan- 

, in what circumvolution of phrase, I 

envelop, yet not conceal, this plain story. 
--“My dear Mr Tait, my friend Dunean, 
whom I have the pleasure of introducing to 
you, isa young lad of your own profession, and 
& gentleman of much modesty, and great worth. 
Pérhaps it may be in your power to assist him 
in the, to him, important consideration of get- 
ing a place; but at all events your notice and 
nit, ape will be a very great acquisition 
to him; and I dare pledge myself that he will 
never disgrace your favour.” 

You may possibly be surprised, sir, at such 
a letter from me; ‘tis, I own, in the usual way 
of calculating these matters, more than our ac- 

intance entitles me to; but my answer is 
short: Of all the men at your time of life, 
whom I knew in Edinburgh, you are the most 
accessible on the side on which I have assailed 
you. You are very much altered indeed from 
what you were when I knew you, if generosity 
point the path you will not tread, or humanity 
eall to you in vain 

As to myself, a being to whose interest I be- 
lieve you are still a well-wisher, I am here, 
breathing at all times, thinking sometimes, and 
rhyming now and then. Every situation has 
its share of the cares and pains of life, and my 
situation, I am persuaded, has a full ordinary 
allowance of its pleasures and enjoyments. 

My best compliments to your father and Miss 
Tait. If you have an opportunity, please re- 
member me in the solemn-league-and-covenant 
of friendship to Mra Lewis Hay.* I am a 
wretch for not writing her; but I am so hack- 
neyed with self-accusation in that way that 
my conscience lies in my bosom with scarce the 
sensibility of an oyster in its shell. Where is 
Lady M‘Kenzie? wherever she is, God bleas 
her! I hkewise beg leave to trouble you with 
compliments to Mr Wm. Hamilton; Mrs 
Hamilton and family; and Mrs Chalmers, 
when you are in that country. Should you 
meet with Miss Nimmo, please remember me 
kindly to her. R. B. 





No. CXCIX. 
TO 





ELLiscazy, 1790. 

Smm,— Whether, in the way of my 
can be of any service to the Rev. 
is, [fear, ery doubtful, Ajax’s shield 
censisted, I think, of seven bull hides and a 
of brass, wh.ch altogether set Hector’s 
téemost force at deiance, Alas! F am not a 
Hector, and the worthy Doctor's foes are as 
securely armed as Ajax was. Ignorance, 
su ition, -bigotry. stupidity, malevolence, 
nesit, envy—al strongly boand in a 
taassy frame of brasén impudence! Good 
@od, sir! to such a shield, humour ia the 


scteabificcimnabehy 


:@ Weemerly Mim Marzave Chaimers. 
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peek of a sparrow, and sative the 
schoolboy. Creation-di we 906 
as they, God only can mend, and the devil 
can punish, In the comprehending 
Caligula, I wish they all had but one 
feel impotent as a child to the ardour 
wishes! Oh for a withering curse to 
germina of their wicked machinatio 
for a poisonous tornado, winged 
torrid zone of Tartarua, to the spreading 
crop of their villanous 
lowest hell! + 


gages 1 
eee 





No. Cc. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 


ELLis.asD, Nov. 1790, 

“ As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good 
news from a far country.” 

Fate has long owed mre a letter of good news 
from you, in return for the many tidings of 
sorrow which I have received. In this instance 
I most cordially obey the apostle— Rejoice 
with them that do rejoice” —for me, to sing for 
joy, is no new thing; but to preach for joy, as 
I have done in the commencement of this 
epistle, is a pitch of extravagant rapture to 
which I never rose befure. 

I read your letter—I literally jumped for 
joy. How could such a mercurial creature as 
a poet lumpishly keep his seat, on the receipt 
of the best news from his best friend? I 
seized my gilt-headed wangee rod, an instru- 
ment indispensably necessary in my left hand, 
in the moment of inspiration and rapture; and 
stride, stride—quick and quicker—out skipt I 
among the broomy banks of Nith to muse over 
my joy by retail. To ean the bounds 
of prose was impossible. Little’s is a more 
elegant, but not a more sincere, compliment to 
the sweet little fellow than I, extempore 
almost, poured out to him in the following 
verses :-— 

“Sweet flow’ret, pledge o’ meikle love, 
Aud ward 0’ mony @ prayer, 
What heart o’ stane wad thou na move, 
Sae helpless, sweet, and fiir!” 
(Hee p. 72.) 


Iam much flattered by your approbation of 
my “Tam o’ Shanter,” which you express in 
our former letter; though, by the by, you 
oad me in that said letter with accusations 
heavy and many; to all which I plead, nog 
guilty! Your book is, I hear, on road to 
reach me, As to printing of poetry, when you 
prepare it for the press, you have only to spell 
it right, and place the capital letters properly : 
as to the punctuation, the printere do that 
themselves. 

T have a copy of “ Tam o’ Shanter” ready to 
wend you by the first opportunity: it is too 
heavy to send by ete 

I heard of Mr Corbet } lately. He, in oan- 
sequence of your recommendation, is moat 





thet this letter, whieh { 


+ Mr Canningham surmises 
contained a of The Kist’s Alarm,” was addranued’ 
to Gavin on. 


$ One of the general superrhers of Burisa 


4 6 Valuable an 
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mealong to serve me. Please favour me soon 
with an account of your good folks; if Mre H. 
in Pa and ¢. 

Ww 


No, CCL 


TO LADY W. M. CONSTABLE. 
EiusLamp, Jan. 11, 1791. 
My Lapy,—Nothing less than the unlucky 
wocident of having lately ries ad right arm 
gould have prevented me, the moment I re- 
eeived your ladyship’s elegant present by Mrs 
Miller, from returning you my warmest and 
most grateful acknowledgments; I assure your 
ladyahip, I shall set it apart: the symbols of 
religion shall only be more sacred. In the 
moment of poetic composition, the box shall 
be my inspiring genius. When I would 
breathe the comprehensive wish of benevolence 
for the happiness of others, I shall recollect 
your ladyship; when I would interest my 
fancy in the distresses incident to humanity, I 
shall remember the unfortunate mer ss 


No. CCIL. 
TO WILLIAM DUNBAR, W.S. 
ELLIsLanp, Jan. 17, 1791. 

I aM not gone to Elysium, most noble 
colonel, but ain still here in’ this sublunary 
world, serving my God by propagating His 
image, and honouring my king by begetting 
him loyal subjects. 

Many happy returns of the season await my 
friend. May the thorns of care never beset 
his path! May peace be an inmate to his 
bosom, and rapture a frequent visitor of his 
soul! May the blood hounds of misfortune 
never track his steps, nor the screech-owl of 
sorrow alarm his dwelling! May enjoyment 
tell thy hours, and pleasure number thy days, 
thou friend of the bard! “ Blessed be he that 
blesseth thee, and cursed be he that curseth 
thee! 1!” ; 

As a further proof that I am still in the 
land of existence, I send you a poem, the 
lateat I have composed. I have a particular 
reason for wishing ro only to show it to 
relect friends, should you think it worthy a 
friend's perusal; but if, at your first leisure 
hour, you will favour me with your eae of, 
and strictures on, the performanos, it will be 
an additional obligation on, dear sir, your 





dneply indebted humble servant, R. 
No. CCIIL 
TO MRS GRAHAM OF Fin TRAY. 


Bezistand, Jan. 1701 
Manau,— Whether it is that the story of 
our Mary Quoen of Soots has a peculiar effect 


+ This letter was written acknowledging the present 
with a fine picture of 
a Seat ath, ena 
2, ra e 
Poets “Lament” of t 


Bo styled as President of the Oonvivial Boole 
duene ty ns mata af the Onountnn Setctulen. % 


gentleman doing” 
ati R. B. 
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on the feelings of a poet, or whether I have, in 
the Gasiael™ ballad, saocseded beyond my 
usual poetic guccess, ] know not; but it has 


pleased me beyond any effort of my muse for 
@ good while past; on that account I enclose 
it particularly to you. It is true, the purity 
of my motives may be suspected. Iam aready 
deeply indebted to Mr Graham’s goodnens; 
and what, in the usual ways of men, is of in- 
finitely greater importance, Mr G. can do me 
service of the utmost importance in time to 
come, Iwas born a poor dog; and however [ 
may occasionally pick a better bone than I 
used to do, I know I must live and die poor: 
but I will indulge the flattering faith that my 
poetry will considerably outlive my poverty ; 
and, without any fustian affectation of spirit, I 
can promise and affirm that it must be no 
ordinary craving of the latter shall ever make 
me do anything injurious to the honest fame 
of the former. Whatever may be my failings, 
for failings are a part of human nature, may 
they ever be those of a generous heart, and an 
independent mind! It is no fault of mine 
that I was born to dependence; nor is it Mr 
Graham’s chiefest praise that he can command 
influence; but it is his merit to bestow, not 
only with the kindness of a brother, but with 
the politeness of a gentleman; and I trust it 
shall be mine to receive with thankfulness, 
aud remember with undiminished aa 


No. CCIV, 
TO MR PETER HILL. 


ELLIsLanp, Jan. 17, 1791. 

Tak these two guineas, and place thein 
over against that damned account of yours! 
which has gagged my mouth these fiv or six 
months! I can as little write good t ings aa 
apologies to the man I owe money to, Qh, 
the supreme curse of making three guineas do 
the business of five! Not all the la ours vf 
Hercules; not all the Hebrews’ three centuries 
of Egyptian bondage, were such an inst perable 
business, such an infernal task!! Poverty; 
thou half-sister of death, thou cousin-gerinan 
of hell ! where shall I find force of execration 
equal to the amplitude of thy demerita? Op- 
oie by thee, the venerable ancient, grown 
oary in the practice of every virtue ladeu 
with years and wretchedness, implores _little 
—little aid to support his existence, rom a 
stony-hearted son of Mammon, whose sun of 
prosperity never knew a cloud; and is by him 
denied and insulted. Oppressed by thee, the 
man of sentiment, whose heart glows wi h in- 
dependence, and melts with sensibility, inly 
pines under the neglect, or writhes in bitter- 
ness of soul under the contumely, of arrogant, 
unfeeling wealth. Oppressed by thee, the son 
of genius, whose ill-starred ambition plants 
him at the tables of the fashionable satel Sagan, 
must see, in suffering silence, his re ue 
glected, ana bis person despised, while shalliw 
greatness, in his idiot attempts at wit, sball 
meet with countena.:ce and applause. Nor is 
family of w rth that have reason te 


it only the 
eo niglain of thee: the children of folly and 
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vice, though in common with thee the offspring 
of evil, emart equally under thy rod. 0 

to thee, the man of unfortunate disposition 
and neglected education is condemned as a fool 
for his dissipation, despised and shunned as a 
needy wretch, when his follies, as usual, bring 
him to want; and when his unprincipled ne- 
eessities drive him to dishonest practices, he is 
abhorred as a miscreant, and perishes by the 
justice of his country. But far otherwise is 
the Ict of the man of family and fortune. His 
early follies and extravagance are spirit and 
fire; Ais consequent wants are the embarrass- 
ments of an honest fellow; and when, to re- 
medy the matter, he has gained a legal com- 
mission to plunder distant provinces, or mas- 
wacre peaceful nations, he returns, perhaps, 
laden with the spoils of rapine and murder; 
lives wicked and , and dies a scoun- 
dre! and a lord. Nay, worst of all, alas for 
helpless woman! the needy Prosetie, who 
has shivered at the corner of the street, wait- 
ing to earn the wages of casual prostitution, is 
left neglected and insulted, ridden down by the 
chariot wheels of the coroneted Rip, hurrying 
on to the guilty assignation ; she who, without 
the same necessities to plead, riots nightly in 
the same guilty trade. 

Well! divines may say of it what they 
please; but execration is to the mind what 
phlebotomy is to the body: the vital sluices 
of both are wonderfully relieved by their re- 
apective evacuations. R. B. 





No. CCV. 


TO MR ALEX. CUNNINGHAM.* 


ELLISLaND, Jus. 23, 1791. 
Many happy returna of the season to you, 
my dear friend! As many of the good things 
of this life as are consistent with the usual 
mixture of good and evil in the cup of Being! 
I have just finished a poem (“Tam o’ Shan- 





* The following is an extract of a letter from Mr 
Ajexander Cunningham to the poet, dated Edinburgh, 
October 144h, 1790 .— “TI lately received a letter from our 
friend Barnéallie. [John Syme, Esq., of Barncallie, 
afterwards of Ryedale.] Whata charming fellow lost 
to soclety—born to great expectations—with superior 
abilities, a pure heart, and untainted morals, his fate 
Se ete hs nits fe ea ach 

; not like the nt, the gay o io, but in 
thes icity of rural enjoyment, unm xed with regret 
at the remembrance of the days of other years. 

“I saw Mr Dunbar put under the cover of your news- 
paper, Mr Wood’s poem on Thomson. This poem has 
suggested an idea to me which you alone are capable 
te execute—a song adapted to each season of the year. 
The task is difficult, but the theme is charming; should 
you succeed, I will undertake te get new music worthy 
of the subject. What a fine field for your imagination, 
and who fs there alive can draw so many beauties from 
Nature and pastoral imagery as yourself? It is, by the 
way, surprising that there does not ex st, so far as I 
know, a proper song for each season Ve have songs 
on hunting, , skating, and one autumnal song 
‘Barvest Home.’ As your muse is neither spavined 
nor ragty, you may mount the hill of Parnassus, and 
return with a sonnet in your pocket for every season. 
For my suggestions, if I be rude, correc mi; if imper- 
tinent, chastise me ; if presuming, despise me, But if 
you blend all ~ weaknesses, and pound out one grain 

en am 


insinceri I not th 
sl “Pasthful Friend,” £0, 
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ter”) which you will reodive enclosed. It is my 
first eazay in the way of tales. 

I have these several months been ha 
at an elegy on the amiable and accomplish 
Miss Burnet. z uave 60%) Set cs 6° 2s 
further than the following fragment, on w 
piers Give me you sterares In all kinds 

poetio composition, I set great store by your 
opinion; but in sentimental verses, ye the 
poetry of the heart, no Roman Catholic ever 
set more valye on the infallibility of the Holy 
Father than I do on yours. ' 

I mean the:intruductory couplets as text 
verses. 

(Here follows a portion of the elegy on Miss 
Burnet, for the whole of which see p. 72.] 

Let me hear from you soon, Adieu! 





No. CCVI. 
TO A. F. TYTLER, ESQ.* 


Euiisiamy, Fed, 1791. 
S1r,—Nothing less than the unfortunate ao- 
cident I have met with could have prevented 





t A. F. Tytler, Esq., afterwards Lord Woodhouselee. 
He adiressed the following letter to the poet on reading 


his Tam o’ Shanter :— 
Epinsurcn, March 12, 1791. 
Mr Hill yesterday put into my hands a sheet of 
“Grose’s Antiquities,” containtng a Poem of yours, 
entitled “Tam o' Shanter,a Tale” The very high 
pleasure I have received from the perusal of this ad- 
ei piece I feel demands the warmest acknowledg- 
men 
Hill tells me he is to send off a packet for you this 
day ; I cannot resist, therefore, putting on paper what 
I must have told you in person, had I met with you 
after the recent perusal of your tale, which is, that I 
feel I owe you a debt which, if undisc ed, would re- 
proach me with ingratitude. I have seldom in my life 
tasted of higher enjoyment from any work of genius 
than I have received from this composition ; and I am 
much mistaken if this poem alone, you never writ- 
ten another syllable, would not have been sufficient to 
have transmitted your name down to posterity with 
high reputation In the introductory part, where you 
paint the character of your hero, and exhibit him at the 
alehouse ingle, with his tippling cronies, you have de- 
lineated nature with a humour and natveté, that would 
have done honour to Matthew Prior; but when you 
describe the infernal orgies of the witches’ sabbath, and 
the hellish scenery in which they are exhibited, you 
display a power of imagination that Shakespeare him- 
self could not have exceeded. 1 know not that I have 
ever met with a picture of more horrible fancy than the 
following :— 
‘‘ Coffins stood round like open presses, 

That shaw’d the dead in their last dresses ; 

And Aas devilish cantrip sleigh 

Each in his cauld hand held a light. 


But when I came to the succeeding lines, my bleed raz 
cold within me :— 
‘A knife a father’s throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son of life bereft ; 
The grey hawrs yet stack to the heft. 
And here, after the two following lines, ‘Wi’ mair ¢ 


horrible and awfu’,” &c., the descriptive might 
haps have been better closed than the hich 
axe 







succeed, which, though good in themsel 

derive all their merit from the satire thy 

here rather misplaced among the cirprymgtac 

horror + The initiation of the youn} 
—the effect of her 


little thought thy reverend 1 ctine ere 
Tara, who forgets his situation, ee Me 
into ae of the scene, 
merit in excellent 
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my grateful acknowledgments } 
His own favourite , and that an essay in 
the walk of the Muses entirely new to him, 
where consequently his hopes and fears were 
on the most anxious alarm for his success in 
the attempt; to have that poem so much ap- 
plauded by one of the first judges, was the 
most delicious vibration that ever thrilled 
along the heart-strings of a poor poet. How- 
ever, Providence, to keep up the proper pro- 
on of evil with the , which it seems 
necessary in this sublunary state, thought 
proper to check my exultation by a vey ne- 
rious misfortune. A day or two after I re- 
ceived your letter, my horse came down with 
me and broke my right arm. As this is the 
first service my arm has done me since its dis- 
aster, I find myself unable to do more than 
just in general terms thank you for this addi- 
tional instance of your patronage and friend- 
ship. As to the Dults you detected in the 
ee they are truly there: one of them, the 
it at the lawyer and priest, I shall cut out; 
as to the falling off in the catastrophe, for the 
reason you justly adduce, it cannot easily be 
remedied, Your approbation, sir, has given 
me such additional spirits to persevere in this 

species of poetic composition that I am alread 


revolving two or three stories in my fancy. If 
I can bring these floating ideas to bear ay 
kind of embodied form, it will give me an ad- 


ditional opportunity of assuring you how much 
T have the honour to be, &e. R. B. 


PE 


No. CCOVII. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 


ELUSLAND, Feb. 7, 1791. 

WHEN I tell you, madam, that by a fall, not 
from my horse, but with my horse, I have been 
a ciipple some time, and that this is the first 
day my arm and hand have been able to serve 
me in writing; you will allow that it is too 
good an apology for my seemingly ungrateful 
silence. . I am now getting better, and am able 
to rhyme a little, which implies some tolerable 
ease; as I cannot think that the most poetic 
genius is able to compose on the rack. 

I do not remember if ever I mentioned to 


possesses is that the winding up, or conclusion, of the 
btory, is not commensurate to the interest which is ex- 
cited by the descriptive and characteristic painting of 





the preceding parts. The preparation is fine, but the 
result is not adequate. But for this, perha you have 


w good apology—you stick to the popular tale. 

And mow that IT have got cab ans mind, and feel a 
little relieved of the weight of that debt I owed you, let 
me end this desultory scroll by an sdvice:—You have 
proved your talent for a species of composition, in 
which but a very few of our own poets have succeeded 
—GJo on-—write more tales in the same style—you will 
eclipse Prior and La Fontaine; for, wi ual wit, 
eqaal power of numbers, and equal naiveté of expres- 
jhe you have a bolder and more vigorous imagina- 


oe ” “ 
Our tard,t sare Oureie, ,Profited by Mr Tytler’s eriticlam, aad on. 


or your letter, l 
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my having an idea of com an 
oa thie iste Mise Burnet of hionboddo. oy 
the honour of being pretty well acquainted 
with her, and have seldom felt so much at the 
loss of an acquaintance as when I heard that 
so amiable and accomplished a piece of God's 
work was no more. I have, as yet, gone no 
further than the following fragment, of which 
please let me have your opinion. You know 
that elegy is a subject so much that 
any new idea on the business is not to be ex- 
pected: ‘tis well if we can place an old idea im 
a new light. How far I have succeeded as te 
this last, you will judge from what follows ;-— 
(See the “ Elegy,” p. 72.) I have proceeded 
no further. 

Your kind letter, with your kind remem- 
brance of your godson, came safe. This last, 
madam, is scarcely what my pride can bear. 
As to the little fellow, he ia, partiality apart, 
the finest boy I have for a long time seen. 
is now seventeen months old, has the small-pox 
and measles over, has cut several teeth, and 
never had a grain of doctor’s drugs in his 
bowels. 

I am truly happy to hear that the “little 
flowret” is blooming so fresh and fair, and 
that the “ mother plant” is rather recovering 
her drooping head. Soon and well may her 
“cruel wounds” be healed! I have written 
thus far with a good deal of difficulty. When 
I get a little abler you shall hear further from, 
madam, yours, R. B. 





No. CCVIII. 


TO THE REV. ARCH. ALISON.* 


ELLISLAND, NEAR Dumrnizs, Fed. 14, 1701, 

Sm,—You must by thia time have set me 
down as one of the most ungrateful of men, 
You did me the honour to present me with a 
book, which does honour to science and the 
intellectual powers of men, and I have not 
even so much as acknowledged the receipt of 
it. The fact ia, you yourself are to blame for 
it. Flattered as I was by your telling me that 
you wished to have my opinion of the work, 
the old spiritual enemy of mankind, who 
knows well that vanity is one of the sins that 
moat easily beset me, put it into my bead to 
ponder over the performance with the look-out 
of a critic, and to draw up, forsouth, a deep 
learned digest of strictures on a composition, 
of which, in fact, until I read the book, I did 
not even know the first principles. I own, 
sir, that at first glance, several of your pro- 
positions startled me as paradoxical. That the 
martial clangor of a trumpet had ae 
it vastly more grand, heroic, and sublime, than 
the twingle twangle of a Jew’s harp; that the 
delicate peta of a rose-twig, when the half- 
blown flower is heavy with the tears of the 
dawn, was infinitely more beautiful and ele- 
gant than the upright stub of a burdock; and 
that from something innate and — 
of all associations of ideas ;—these I net 


q 





* The Rev. Archibald Alison, author of *Tisseys es 
ae Principles of Taste,” was the father of the histosiag 
wTODSe 
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fown as irrefragable, orthodox truths, until 
perusing your book shook my faith. In short, 
sir, except Euclid's Elements of Geometry, 
which I made a shift to unravel by my father's 
fireside, in the winter evening of the first 
sesaon [ held the plough, I never read a book 
which gave me such a quantum of information, 
and added so much to my stock of ideas, as 
Ne “Essays on the Principles of Taste.” 
thing, sir, you must forgive my mention- 
ing as an uncommon merit in the work, I mean 
the language. To clothe abstract philosophy 
in elegance of style sounds something like a 
contradiction in terms; but you have con- 
winced me that they are quite compatible. 
I enclose you some poetic bagatelles of my 
late composition. The one in print is my first 
emsay in the way of telling a tale—I ae sir, 
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No. CCIX. 
TO THE REV. G. BAIRD." 


ELuisLano, Feb. 1791. 
REVEREND Srr.— Why did you, my dear sir, 
write to me in such a hesitating style on the 





* The poet’s reverend correspondent solicited his 
help in the contemplated edition of Bruce in these 


Lonpon, Feb. 8, 1791. 

Stx,—I trouble you with this letter to inform you that 
T am in hopes of being able very soon to bring to the 
sl a new edition (long since talked of) of Michael 

ruce’s poems. The profits of the edition are to go to 
his mother—a woman of eighty years of age—poor and 
helpless. The poems are to be published by subscrip- 
tion ; and it may be possible, I think, to make out a 
2s. 6d. or 8s. volume, with the assistance ofa few hither. 
to unpublished verses, which I have got from the mother 
@ the poet, 

But the design I have in view in writing to you is net 
merely to inform you of these facts ; it is to solicit the 
aid of your name and pen in support of the scheme. 
The reputation of Bruce is already high with every 
vender of classical taste, and I shall be anxious to guard 
against tarnishing his character, by allowing any new 
eg to appeal that may lower it. For this purpose, 

M88. I am in possession of have been submitted to 
she revision of some whose critical talents I can trust 
éo, and I mean still to submit them to others. 

ats A I beg to know, therefore, if you will take the 
trouble of perusing the M8S,—of giving your opinion, 
and suggesting what curtailments, alterations, or 
‘meudments, occur to you as advisable? And will you 
allow us to let it be known that a few lines by you will 
be added to t''e volume ? 

I know the extent of this request. It{s bold to make 
dt. Bat 1 have this consolation, that, though you see 
a preper to refuse it, you will not blame me for having 
made it; you will see my apvingy in the motive. 

May I re ae that Michael Bruce is soanae bait 
company, 7rom past appearance, you wo not, 
am convinced, blush to be found, and as T would submit 
every line ef his that should now be published to your 
owa criticisms, you would be assured that nothing 
derogatory either to him or you would be admitted in 
‘hut rance he make in futare. 

Yaa have ance d an honourable tribute to kin- 
aned in Fergusson--I fondly hope that the 
moether of Bruce will experience your patronage. 

{ wish to have the su ly de ap circulated by 
the 14th of March, Bruce's y; which I undei- 
tied some friends in Scotland talk this year of obsert- 
tug—at that time it will be resolved, I e, to place 
@ plain, humble stone over his grave. This, at least, I 
trust you will he do—to furnish, in a few couplets, 
on ‘or 


@n these pointa may I velicit an anewer as early as 
Losstbie ; a short delay might disappoint us in procur- 
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ig vaf-vgfeaiooet ile th gibi ii 
ve I not many the iar i 
that poetic flesh is heir to? You shall have 
choice of all the unpublished i 
ve; and, had your letter had my direction 
ao as to have reached me sooner, (it only came 
to my hand this moment,) I should have 
rapbirten A ay you out of suepense on the subject, 
I only that some prefa advertisement 
in the book, as well as the subscription bills, 
may bear that the publication is sclely for the 
benefit of Bruce’s mother. I would not pet 
it into the power of ignorance to surmise, or 
malice to insinuate, that I clubbed a share in 
the work from mercenary motives. Nor nead 
you give me credit for any remarkable gene- 
rosity in my part of the business, I have such 
a host of illoes, failings, follies, and 
backslidings, (anybody but myself might per- 
hapa give some of them a worse appellation,) 
that by way of some balance, however trifling, 
in the account, I am fain to do any good that 
occurs in my very limited power to a fellow- 
creature, just for the selfish purpose of clearing 
a little of the vista of retrospection. 
R. B. 


No. CCX. 


TO DR MOORE. 
EvuisLanp, Feb. 28, T7912. 


I Do not know, sir, whether ycu are a sub: 
scriber to Grose’s “ Antiquities of Scotland.” 
lf you are, the enclosed poem will not be alto- 
gether new to you. Captain Grose did me the 
favour to send me a dozen copies of the proof 
sheet of which this is one. Should you have 
read the piece before, still this will answer the 
principal end I have in view: it will give me 
another opportunity of thanking you for all 
your goodness to the rustic bard; and aleo of 
showing you that the abilities you have been 
pleased to commend and patronise are still 
employed in the way you wish. 

The “Elegy on Captain Henderson” is a 
tribute to the memory of a man I loved much. 
Poeta have in this the same advantage as Roman 
Catholics; they can be of service to their friends 
after they have passed that bourn where all 
other kindness ceases to be of avail. Whether, 
after all, either the one or the other be of any 
real service tothe dead is, I fear, very problema- 
tical; but I am sure they are highly gratilying 
to the living: and as a very orthedox text, 
forget where in Scripture, says, “ whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin;” so say I. whatsoever is 
not detrimental to society, and is of itive 
enjoyment, is of God, the giver of good. 
nae ‘na and ought to be received and enjoyed 
by His creatures with thankful delight. As 


ing that reliefte the mother which is the object of the 


whole, 
You will be pleased to address for me under 
the Duke of Athole, London. 


P.S.—Have you ever seen an engraving ptiblished 
here some time ago, from one of your poems, “O thou 
Pale Orb?” If you have not, I have the pleasure 
of sending it to yon. 


cover to 
@. B. 
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shuest all my religious tenets originate from 
my heart, 1 am wonderfully with the 
idea that I ean still up a tender inter- 
course with the dearly-beloved friend, or still 
more dearly-beloved mistress, who is gone to 
the world of spirits. 

The ballad on Queen Mary was begun while 
I was busy with Percy's “ Release of English 
Poetry.” By the way, how much is every hon- 
est heart, which has a tincture of Caledonian 
prejudice, ou for your glorious 
atory Targe ! ’Twas an une- 
quivocal proof of your loyal gallantry of soul 
giving Targe the . I should have been 
mortified to the ground if you had not. 

I have just read over, once more of many 
times, your “Zeluco.” I marked with my 
pencil, as I went along, every passage that 

me particularly above the rest; and one 
or two, I think, which, with humble deference, 
I am disposed to think unequal to the merits 
ai the book. I have sometimes thought to 
transcribe these marked passages, or at least so 
much of them as to point where they are, and 
gerd them to you. Original strokes that 
atrongly depict the human heart is your and 
Fielding’s province, beyond any other novelist 
{ have ever perused. Richardson indeed 
might, perhaps, be excepted; but unhappily, 
bis dramatis persone are beings of another 
world; and, however they may captivate the 
inexperienced, romantic faney of a boy or a 
girl, they will ever, in proportion as we have 
made human nature our study, dissatisfy our 
riper years. 

As to my private concerns, I am going on, a 
mighty tax-gatherer before the Lord, and have 
lately had the interest to get myself ranked on 
the list of Excise asa supervisor. I am not yet 
employed as such, but in a few years I shall 
fall into the file of supervisorship by seniority. 
I have had an immense loss in the death of the 
Ear] of Glencairn; the patron from whom all 
my fame and fortune took itsrise. Independent 
of my grateful attachment to him, which was 
indeed so strong that it pervaded my very soul, 
and was entwined with the thread of my ex- 
istence; as soon as the prince's friends had got 
in, (and every dog you know has his day,) my 
getting forward in the Excise would have been 
an easier business than otherwise it will be. 
Though this was a consummation devoutly to 
be wished, yet, thank Heaven, I can live and 
rhyme as Iam! and as to my boys, poor little 
fellows! if I cannot place them on as high an 
elevation in life as I could wish, I shall, if I 
am favoured 0 much by the Disposer of events 
as to see that period, fix them on as broad and 
i nt a basis as possible. Among the 
maany wise adages which have been treasured 
up by our Scottish ancestors, this is one of the 
beat, Better be the head o’ the commonalty than 
the tail o° the gentry. 

But I am got on a subject which, however 
interesting to me, is of no manner of conse- 
quence to you; so I shall give you a short 

‘poem on the other page, close this with 
amuring you how sincerely I have the honour 
¥ bo ba, yours, &e., R. B, 


e . a ® 2 
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Written on the blank leaf of a book, which 
I presented to a very young lady, whom I had 
formerly characterised under the denomination 
of “ The Rosebud.”"—(See Lines to Miss Cruik- 
shank, p. 56.) 


ALLOA 


No CCXI. 
TO MR ALEX. CUNNINGHAM. 


EvuisLanp, March 12,1781 | 

IF the foregoing piece be worth your strie- 
tures, let me have them. For my own part, a 
thing that I have just composed always appears 
through a double portion of that partial medium 
in which an author will ever view his own works. 
I believe, in general, novelty has something in 
it that inebriates the fancy, and not unfre- 
quently dissipates and fumes away like other 
intoxication, and leaves the poor patient, as 
usual, with an aching heart. A striking in- 
stance of this might be adduced, in the revolu- 
tion of many a hymeneal honeymoon. But 
lest I sink into stupid prose, and so sacrilegi- 
ously intrude on the office of my parish priest, 
I shall fill up the page in my own way, and 
give you another gong of my late composition, 
which will appear perhaps in Johneon’s work, 
as well as the former. 

You must know a beautiful Jacobite air, 
“There'll never be peace till Jamie comer 
hame.” When political combustion ceases ss 
be the object of princes and patriots, it then, 
you know, becomes the lawful prey of histo- 
rians and poets. 

‘By yon castle wa’ at the close of the day, 
I heard a man sing, though his head it was gray, 
And as he was singing, the tears fust down came— 


There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame.” ® 
(See p. 142.) 


If you like the air, and if the stanza hit your 
fancy, you cannot imagine, my dear friend, how 
much you would oblige me if, by the charms 
of your delightful voice, you would give my 
honest effusion to “the memory of joys that 
are past,” to the few friends whom you indulge 
in that pleasure. But I have scribbled on till 
I hear the clock has intimated the near ap- 
proach of— 

“Phat honr ©’ night’s black arch the key-stane.” 


So good night to you! Sound be your sleep, 
and delectable your dreams! Apropos, how 
do you like this thought in a ballad I have 
just now on the tapis ? 
“T look to the west when I gae to rest, 

That happy my dreams and my slumbers may be ; 


Yar, far in west is he 1 lo’e best, 
The lad that is dear to my babie and me!” 


Good night, once more, and God —_ you | 
. B. 





eee OST 


* This beautiful little Jacobite ditty having appeared 
in Johnson's Museus with the old song mark at it, it 
has been received as an old song all over Bocotiend. 
There was an old song, but I do not know where to fled 
it. I remember only two lines: 


‘‘ My heart it is sair, and will soon break in twa, 
For there’s few good fellows sin’ Jamie's awa,” 


This last line isthe meme ef the air in the very old 
collections of Scottish tunes.—-Hoaa. 
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No. CCXiII. 
TO MR ALEXANDER DALZEL,* FACTOR, 
FINDLAYSTON. 
Exurszamp, March 19, 1791. 


My prar Sra,—I have taken the liberty to 
frank this letter to you, as it encloses an idle 


ogi of mine, which I send you; and God 


ows you may perhaps pay dear enough for 
it if you read it Garoagh: ot that this is my 
own opinion ; but the author, by the time he 
has composed and corrected his work, has quite 
pored away all his powers of critical discrimi- 
nation. 

I can easily guess from my own heart what 
you have felt on a late most melancholy event. 
God knows what I have suffered, at the loss of 
my best friend, my first and dearest patron and 
benefactor; the man to whom I owe all that I 
am and have! Iam gone into mourning for 
hima, and with more sincerity of grief than I 
fear some will, who by nature's ties ought to 
feel on the occasion. 

I will be exceedingly obliged to you indeed, 
to let me know the news of the noble family, 
how the poor mother and the two sisters sup- 
port their loss. I hada packet of poetic 


baga- 
telles ready to send to Lady Betty, when I saw , 


the fatal tidings in the newspaper. I see by 


the same channel that the honoured rEmarNs | 


of my noble patron are designed to be brought 
to the family burial-place. Dare I trouble you 
to let me know privately before the day of in- 
terment that I may cross the country, and steal 
amoug the crowd, tu pay a tear to the last sight 
of my ever revered benefactor? It will oblige 
me beyond expression. R. B. 





No. CCXITTI. 
TO 





Eviistanp, Marck 1791. 
Dear Srr,—I am exceedingly to blame in 
not writing you long ago; but the truth is 
that I am the most indolent of all human 
beings; and when I matriculate in the herald’s 


office, I intend that my supporters shall be | 


two sloths, my crest a slowworm, and the 
motto, “Deil tak the foremost.” So much by 
way of apology for not thanking you sooner 
for your kind execution of my commission. 





eed _~ - 


* This gentleman, the factor, or steward, of Burns's 
noble friend, Lord Glenocairn, with a view to encourage 
a second edition of the poems, laid the volume before 
bis lordship, with such an xecount of the rustic bard’s 
, situation and prospects as from his slender acquaint- 
avoe with him he could furnish. The result, as com- 
muuioated to Burns by Mr Dalzel, is highly creditable 
to the character of Lord Glencairn. After reading the 
boek, his lordship declared that its merits greatly ex- 
ceeded his expectation. and he took it with him asa 
literary curtosity to Edinburgh He repeated his 
wishes to be of service to Burns, and desired Mr Dalsel 
to inform him that, in patronising the book, ushering 
4t with effect into the svorid, or treating vith the booke 
sellezs, he: would most willingly give every aid in his 


power ; adding ae vest ae ee soele rs the 
earliest opportunity o m know in what way 
ould best er his interests —Ono- 


or manner he 
“RK. 
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| ever excelling. Mrs 


| other earthly good ! 


+ vo 


T would have sent you the poem suren 
how or other # see as ae cate 
where you must have seen. it. }—I azn | 

sir, yours sincerely, R. B. 


‘eee 


No. CCXIV. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 
ExtisLany, Aprid 11, 1701. 

I am once more able, my honoured friend, 
to return you, with my own hand, thanks for 
the many instances of your friendship, and 
particularly for your kind anxiety in this last 
disaster that my evil genius had in store for 
me. However, life is chequered—joy and 
sorrow—for on Saturday morning last, Mrs 
Burns made me a present of a fine boy; rather 
stouter, but not so handsome as hed 
was at his time of life. Indeed I look on your 
little namesake to be my chef-d’auvre in that 
species of manufacture, as I look on “Tam o” 
Shanter ” to be my standard performance in 
the poetical line. “Tis true, both the one and 
the other discover a spice of roguish waggery 
that might perhaps be as well spared; but 
then they alao show, in my opinion, a force of 
genius, and a finishing poe, that I despair of 

urns is getting atout 
again, and laid as lustily about 38 to-day at 
breakfast as a reaper from the corn-ridge. 
That is the peculiar privilege and bleasing of 
our hale, sprightly damsels, that are bred 
among the hay and heather. We cannot hope 
for that highly-polished mind, that charming 


elicacy of soul, which is found among the 


ever, 


| famale world in the more elevated stations of 
| life, and which is certainly by far the moat be. 


witching charm in the famous cestus of Venus. 
It is indeed such an inestimable treasure that, 
where it can be had in its native heavenly 
purity, unstained by some one or other of the 
many shades of affectation, and unalloyed by 
some one or other of the many species of 
caprice, I declare to heaven, I should think it 
cheaply purchased at the expense of every 
But as this angelic crea- 
ture is, I am afraid, extremely rare in any 
station and rank of life, and totally denied to 


| such a humble one as mine, we meaner mortals 


must put up with the next rank of female ex- 
cellence—ns fine a figure and face we can pro- 
duce as any rank of life whatever; rustio, 
native grace; unaffected modesty, and ut» 
sullied purity; nature's mother wit, and the 
rudiments of taste; a simplicity of soul, un- 
suspicious of, because unacquainted with, the 
crooked ways of a selfish, interested, disin- 
genuous world; and the dearest charm of all 
the rest, a yielding sweetness of disposition, 
and a generous warmth of heart, grateful for 
love on our part, and ardently glo with a 
more than equal return ; these, with a health 
frame, a sound, vigorous constitution, whic 
your higher ranks can scarcely ever hope to | 
enjoy, are the charms of lovely woman in my 
humble walk of life. 

This is the greatest effort my broken arm | 


has yet made. Do let me hear, by the 
¢ The poem to which the post en is thy * 
of Mary een of Bcota ” # e * 
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| post, how cher 


1 the small May Almighty 
| parva aed ents tie! 


ear i 


No. CCXV. 


TO MR ALEX. CUNNINGHAM. 


June 11, 1701. 

Let me interest you, my dear Cunningham, 
m behalf of the gentleman who waits on you 
with this. He is a Mr Clarke, of Moffat, prin- 
cipal schoolmaster there, and is at present 
wuffering pekbarn | under tke persecution of one 
or two powerful individuals of his employers. 
He is accused of harshness to boys that were 

laced under his care, God help the teacher, 

a man of sensibility and genius, and such is 
my friend Clarke, a a booby father pre- 
sents him with his booby son, and insists on 
lighting up the rays of science in a fellow’s 
head whose skull is impervious and inaccessible 
by any other way than a positive fracture with 
a cudgel: a fellow whom in fact it savours of 
impiety to attempt making a scholar of, as he 
has been marked a blockhead in the book of 
fate, at the almighty fiat of his Creator. 

The patrons of Moffat School are, the minis- 
ters, magistrates, and Town Council of Edin. 
burgh, and as the business comes now before 
them, let me beg my dearest friend to do 
everything in his power to serve the interests 

a man of genius and worth, and a man 
whom I Macs ii respect and esteem. You 
know some good fellows among the magistracy 
and council, but particularly you have much 
to say with a reverend gentleman to whom 
be have the honour of being very ay, re- 

ted, and whom this country and age have 
had the honour to produce. I need not naine 
the historian of Charles V.t I tell him, 
through the medium of his nephew's influence, 
that Mr Clarke is a gentleman who will not 
disgrace even his patronage. I know the 
merits of the cause thoroughly, and say it, 
that my friend is falling a sacrifice to preju- 
diced ignorance. 

God help the children of dependence ! 
Hated and persecuted by their enemies, and 
too often, alas! altnost unexceptionably, re- 
csived by their friends with disrespect and re- 
proach, under the thin disguise of cold civility 
and humiliating advice. Oh to be a sturdy 
savage, stalking in the pride of his independ- 
ence, amid the solitary wilds of his deserts, 
rather than in civilised life, helplessly to 


tremble for a subsistence, precarious as the ; make one at the coronat 


gaprice of a fellow-creature! Every man has 
his virtues, and no man is without his failings ; 


i LE NT RED 
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world calls ye, and such ye think yourselves to 
de, pass by my virtues, if you please, but do, 
also, spare my follies; the fret will witness in 
tay breast for themselves, and the last will 
give pain enough to the ingenuous mind with- 
out you. And, since deviating more or less 
from the paths of propriety and rectitude 
must be incident to human nature, do thou, 
Fortune, put it in my power always from my: 
self and of myself to bear the consequence of 
those errors! I do not want to be independ- 
ent that I may sin, but I want to be independ- 
ent in my sinning. 

To return in this rambling letter to the sub- 
ject I set out with, let me recommend my 
friend, Mr Clarke, to your acquaintance and 
good offices; his worth entitles him to the 
one, and his gratitude will merit the other. f 
I long vanch to hear from you. Adieu 7 





No. CCXVI. 
TO THE EARL OF BUCHAN. 


Evirstany, June 1791. 

My Lorp,—Language sinks under the ardour 
of my feelings when I would thank your lord- 
ship for the honour you have done me in in 
viting me to make one at the coronation of the 
bust of Thomson.§ In my first enthusiasm iu 
reading the card you did me the honour to 
write me, I overlooked every obstacle, and de- 
termined to go; but I fear it will not be in 
my power. A week or two’s absence, in the 
very middle of my harvest, is what I much 
doubt I dare not venture on. I once already 
made a pilgrimage up the whole course of the 
Tweed, and fondly would I take the same de- 
lightful journey down the windings of that 
delightful stream. 

Your lordship hints at an ode for the oo- 
casion: but who would write after Collins? I 
read over his verses to the memory of Thomson, 
and despaired I got indeed to the length of 
three or four stanzas, in the way of address to 
the shade of the bard, on crowning his bust 
I shall trouble your lordship with the subjoined 
copy of them, which, I am afraid, will be but 
too convincing a proof how unequal I am to 





~ The poet addressed many letters to Mr Olarke. 
After the death of her husband, Mrs Clarke, taking 
offence at some freedom of expression in them, com- 
mitted them to the flames 

§ In the following terms the noble lord invited the 
poet to his seat :— 

Drrnaoran Assay, June 17, 1791. 

Lorp Bucuan has the pleasure to invite Mr Burns to 
on of the bust of Thomson, on 
Fdnam Hill, on the 22d of September ; for which day 
perhaps his muse may ingpire an ode sulted to the ooca- 
sion. Suppose Mr Burns should, leaving the Nith, go 


and curse on that privileged plain-dealing of across the country, and meet the Tweed at the nearest 


friendship which, in the hour of my calamity, 
cannot reach forth the helping hand without 
st the same time pointing out those failings, 
aud apportioning them their share in procuring 
my present distress. My friends, for such the 





® Mrs Henri’s child, and the grandchild of Mrs Dan- 


or Fiobertson was uncle to Mr Alex. Cunning- 


int from his farm—and, wandering along the sphere 

nks of Thomson’s pure parent stream, catch ee 
tion on the devious walk, till he finds Lord Bue 
sittin, on the ruins of Dryburgh. There the Comnren. 
dator will give him a hearty weloome, and try to light 
his lamp at the pure flame of native genius, upon tre 
attar of Caledonian virtue. This poetical peraaiba 
of te Tweed is a thought of the late Sir Gilbert Bll 
and of Lord Minto, followed eut by his accomplish 
grandson, the present Sir Gilbert, who having beer 
with Lord Buchan lately, the project was renewed, and 
wi3l, they hove be executed in the manner 
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the task. However, it affords me an o 


ppor 
tunity of ap bing your lordship, and de 
elaring bow eocecaly | and gratefully I have the 
honour to be, &o., R. B.* 


{Here follow the verses, for which see p, 74] 
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No. CCXVIL. 


TO MR THOMAS SLOAN. 
E..isuand, Sept. 1, 1791. 

Myr pear Sioayn,—Suspense is worse than 
disappointment; for that reason I hurry to 
tell you that I just now learn that Mr Ballan- 
tine does not choose to interfere more in the 
business, I am truly sorry for it, but cannot 
help it. 

You blame me for not writing you sooner, 
but you will please to recollect that you omitted 
one little necessary piece of information—your 
address. 

However, you know equally well my hurried 
life, indolent temper, and strength of attach- 
ment. It must be a longer period than the 
longest life “in the world’s hale and unde- 

enerate days,” that will make me forget so 
ee a friend as Mr Sloan. I am prodigal 
enough at times, but J will not part with such 
@ treasure aa that. 
I can easily enter into the embarras of your 
sent situation. You know my favourite 
quotation from Young— 
‘On Reason build Resoxve ! 
That column of true majesty in man.” 

And that other favourite one from Thomson’s 

Alfred— 





* The public praised the verses, on which the Com- 

meniator of Dryburgh wrote to the poet as follows .— 
Sept 16, 1781. 

Your address to the shade of Thomson has been well 

received WA the public ; and though I should disapprove 

of your allowing Pegasus to ride you off the field of 

your honourable and useful profession, yet I cannot 

pesist an impulse which I fee] at this moment to sug- 

to your muse, Hfarpest Home, as an excellent sub- 

for her gratefal song, in which the peculiar aspects 

and menners of our country might furnish an excellent 

portrait and landscape of Scotland, for the employment 

of happy moments of leisure and recess, from your more 


our “ Halloween,” and ‘‘Saturday Night,” will re- 
main te distant postenty as interesting pictures of 
reral innecence and happiness in your native country, 
and were happily written in the dialect of the people ; 
ome being suited to descriptive poetry, 

except where colloquial, may escape the a ofa 
dialect which admits of no elegance or dignity of ex- 
n Without the assistance of any god or god- 

and without the invocation of any fereign muse, 

you may convey in epistolary form the desoription of 
@ scene so gladdening and turesque, with all the 
concomitant local position, dscape and costume, 
ee ar improvement, and happiness of 
the Britain, 
ere and misery, and showing, 
ifeal G0 , the beauties and joys of 
And as the unvitiated heart is naturally 
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« What proveathe hero truly enaas, 
Is never, never, to despair.” 


Or shall I quote you an author of your 
quaintance ? 


“ Whether DOING, SUFFERING, OF FORBEARING, 
You may do miracles by—PERSEVERING ” 


T have nothing new to tell you. The few 
friends we have are going on in the old way. 
I sold my crop on this day se’ennight, and sold 
it very well. A guinea an acre, on an average, 
| above value. But such a scene of drunken- 
ness was hardly ever seen in this country. 
After the roup was over, about thirty people 
engaged in a battle, every man for his own 
hand, and fought it out for three hours, Nor 
was the scene much better in the house. No 
fighting, indeed, but folks lying drunk on the 
floor, and decanting, until both my dogs got 
so drunk by attending them that they could 
not stand. You will easily guess how I en: 
joyed the scene; as I was no further over than 
you used to see me. 

Mrs B. and family have been in Ayrshire 
these many weeks. 

Farewell! and God bless you, sa dear 
friend ! .B 


No. CCXVIII. 


TO LADY E. CUNNINGHAM-+ 


ELLisLann, Sept. 1791. 

My Lapy,—I would, as usual, have availed 
myself of the privilege your goodness has al- 
lowed me, of sending you anything I compose 
in my poetical way; but as I had resolved so 
soon as the shock of my irreparable loss would 
allow me, to pay a tribute to my late benefac- 
tor, I determined to make that the first piece 
I should do myself the honour of sending you. 
Had the wing of my fancy been equal to the 
ardour of my heart, the enclosed had been 
much more worthy your perusal: as it ia, I 
beg leave to lay it at your ladyship’s feet. As 
all the world knows my obligations to the late 
Earl of Glencairn, I would wish to show, as 
openly, that my heart glows, and shall ever 
glow, with the most grateful sense and remem- 
brance of his lordship’s The sablea I 
did myself the honour to wear to his lordship’s 
memory were not the “mockery of wee.” 
Nor shall my gratitude perish with me! ff, 
among my children, I shall have a son that has 
a heart, he shall hand it down to his child as 
a family honour, and a family debt, that my 
dearest existence I awe to the noble house of 
Glencairn ! 

I was about to say, my lady, that if you 
think the poem may venture to see the light, 
I would, in some way or other, give it to the 
world.t : 





© 
Sister of the Earl of Giencalrm. Her ladyship died 
ducers in August 1804. 
The Lament for James, Earl of Glencalra * | 
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No. COXIX. 
TO COLONEL FULLARTON, OF 
FULLARTON.* 
Exuisianp, Oct. 8, 1701. 
Sm,—I have just this minute got the 


| will guess something of 


| 


even ——— has loat ites power to please, you 

ear eg ad all 
around me-—I began “ Elibanks and Hlibrees,” 
but the stanzas fell unenjoyed and unfinished 
from my listless tungue: at last I luckily 
thought of reading over an old letter of yours, 


trank, , that lay by me in my bookcase, and I felt 


and next minute must send it to post, else [ *omething, for the firat time since I opened 
urposed to have sent you two or three other | my eyes, of pleasurable existence.——Well—I 


telles that might have amused a vacant 
hour, about as well as “Six excelient new 
Songs,” or the “Aberdeen prognostications for 
the year to come.” I shall probably trouble 
you soon with another packet, about the 
gloomy month of November, when the people 
of England hang and drown themselves—any- 
thing generally is better than one’s own 
thoughts. 

Fond as I may be of my own productions, it 
is not for their sake that I am so anxious to 
send you them. I am ambitious, covetously 
ambitious, of being known to a gentleman 
whom I am proud to call my countryman; & 
gentleman who was a foreign ambassador as 
soon as he was a man; and a leader of armies 
as soon a6 he was 4 soldier; and that with an 
éclat unknown to the usual minions of a court 
—men who, with all the adventitious advan- 
tages of princely connexions and princely for- 
tunes, must yet, like the caterpillar, labour a 
whole lifetime before they reach the wished- 
fur height, there to rooat a stupid chrysalis, 
and doze out the remaining glimmering exist- 
ence of old age. 

If the gentleman that accompanied you 
when you did me the honour of calling on me 
is with you, I beg to be respectfully remem- 
bered to him. I have the honour to be your 
highly-obliged and most devoted humble ser- 
vant, R. B. 





No, CCXX, 
TO MR AINSLIE. 


ELLIgLaND, 1791. 
MY DEAR AINSLIE,—Can you minister to a 
mind diseased? Can you, amid the horrors of 
penitence, regret, remorse, headache, nausea, 
and all the rest of the damned hounds of hell 


that beset a wretch who has been guilty 
of the ain of enness—can you speak peace 
to a troubled soul? 


Misérable perdu that I am, I have tried 
averything that used to amuse me, but in vain: 
here must I sit, a monument of the vengeance 
laid up in store for the wicked, slowly counting 
every chick of the clock as it slowly, slowly, 
numbers over these lazy scoundr is of houra, 
who, damn them, are ranked up before me, 
every one at his neighbour's backside, and 
every one with a burthen of anguish on his 
back, to pour on my devoted head—and there 
is none te pity me. My wife scolds me; my 
business tormenta me, and my sins come star- 
ing me in the face, every one telling a more 
bitter tale than his fellow. When I tell you 


“Colondl Fullertor ig honourably mentioned in ‘ The 
Wision,” 











begin to breathe a little, since I began to write 

you. How are you, and what are you 
doing? Huw goes Law? Apropos, for con- 
nexion’s sake do not address to me supervisor, 
for that is an honour I cannot pretend to—I 
am on the list, as we call it, for a supervison, 
and will be called out by and by to act as 
one; but at present, 1 am a simple gauyer, 
though t’other day J got an appointment to 
an excise division of £25 per annum better 
than the rest. My present income, dowa 
money, is £70 per annum. 

I have one or two good fellows here whom 
you would be glad to know. R. B. 





No. CCOXXL 
TO MISS DAVIES.+ 


It is impoagsible, madam, that the generous 
warmth and angelic purity of your youthful 


—_ ee —s 


¢t Those who remember the pleasing society which, 
in the year 1791, Dumfries afforded, cannot have fom 
gotten ‘the charming lovely Davies” of the lyrics of 
Burns, Her maiden name was Deborah, and she was 
the youngest daughtcr of Dr Davies of Tenby in Pem- 
brokeshire ; between her and the Riddels of Friars 
Carse there were ties of blood or friendship, and her 
eldest sister, Harriet, was marred to Captain Adam 
Gordon of the noble family of K: nmure. er educa 
tion was superior te that of most young ladies of her 
station of life; she was equally agr-eable and witty ; 
her serene was much courted in Nithedale, and 
others than Burns respected her talents in poetic com- 
position. She was then is her twentieth year, and s0 
httle and so handsome that some one, who desired to 
compliment her, welcomed her to the Vale of Nith as 
oue of the Graces in miniature. 

It was the destiny of M ss Davies to become ac- 
quaioted with Captain Delany, a pleasant and sightly 
man, who made himself acceptable to her by sympa- 
thising in her pursuits, and by writing verses to her, 
calling her his ‘Stella,’—an ominous name, which 
might have bronght the memory of Swift's unhappy 
mistress to her mind. An offer of marriage was e 
and accepted; but Delany’s curcumstances were urged 
as an obstacle; delays ensued, a coldness on the 
lover’s purt followed ; his regiment was called abroad 
—he went with it; she heard from him once and no 
more, and was left to mourn the change of affection-— 
to droop and die, He perished in battle, or by a foreign 
climate, soon after the death of the young lady of whose 
love he was unworthy. 

The following verses on this unfortunate attachment 
form part of a poem found among her papers at her 
death; she takes Delany's portrait from her bosom, 
presses it to her lips, and says, 


“Next to thyself 'tis all on earth 

Thy Stella dear doth hold, 

The glass is clouded with my breath, 
And as my bosom cold ; 

That bosom which so oft has glowed 
With love and friendship’s name, 

Where ite the seed of love first sowed, 
That kindled into flame. 


‘You there neglected let it burn, 
It seized the vital part, 
And left my bosom as an ure 
To hold a broken heart; 
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mind can have 


chief of sinners; I mean « torpitude of the 
moral powers, that may be called a 

of conscience. 
horrent crest, and rouses all her snakes: be- 


neath the deadly-fixed eye and leaden hand of precedency among them—but let 
Indolence, their wildest ire is charmed into the | ALL 


torpor of the bat, slumbering out the rigours 
of winter in the chink of a ruined wall. No- 
thing less, madam, could have made me so 
long neglect your obliging commands. Indeed 
I had one apology—the bagatelle was not 
worth presenting. Besides, so strongly am I 
interested in Miss Davies's fate and welfare in 
the serious business of life, amid its chances 
and change:, that to make her the subject of a 
silly ballad is downright mockery of these ar- 
dent feelings; ‘tis like an impertinent jest to 
a dying friend. 

racious Heaven! why this oa gad be- 
tween our wishes and our powers? is 
the most generous wish to make others blest 
impotent and ineffectual—as the idle breeze 
that crosses the pathless desert? In my walks 
of life I have met with a few people to whom 
how gladly would I have ssid—“ Go, be 
happy! I know that your hearts have been 
wounded by the scorn of the proud, whom 
accident has placed above you—or worse atill, 
in whose hands are, perhaps, placed many of 
the comforts of your life. But there! ascend 
that rock, Independence, and look justly down 
on their littleness of soul. Make the worth- 
less tremble under your indignation, and the 
fuolish sink before your contempt ; and largely 
impart that happiness to others which, I am 
certain, will give yourselves so much pleasure 
to bestow ?” 

Why, dear madam, must I wake from this 
delightful reverie, and find it all a dream? 
Why, amid my generous enthusiasm, must I 
find myself poor and powerless, incapable of 
wiping one tear from the eye of pity, or of 
adding one comfort to the friend I love! Out 
upon the world! say I, that its affairs are ad- 
ministered so ill! They talk of reform ;— 
good Heaven! what a reform would I make 
wnong the sons, and even the daughters, of 
men! Down, immediately, should go fools 
from the high places where misbegotten chance 
has perked them up, and through life should 
they skulk, ever haunted by their native insig- 
nificance, as the body marches accompanied 
by ite shadow. As for a much more formid- 
vole class, the knaves, I am at a loss what to 
do with them: had I a world, there should 
not be a knave in it. 

But the hand that could give I would libe- 
rally fill: and I would pour delight on the 
heart that could kindly forgive, and generously 


love. 
Still the inequalities of life are, among men, 








I once had thought I should have beea 
A tend 


er happy wife, 
And past my re Gays serene 
With thee, my James, through life.” 
The {nformation contained in this note was obligingly 


eommunicated by H. P. Davies, Esq., nephew of the 
lady. —Cunmixanam. 


In vain Remorse rears her 


any ides of that moral clissase | comparatively tolerable-—but there is « dell 
under which I unhappily must rank as the | cacy, 





ctr de ISAACS, re SP cS SL I COLAC 


 & erness, accom view 
ale paliearlinprytt rele, capetoious die 
grated an at the 

tinctions of Fortune. Woman {is the blood- 
royal of life: let there be slight d of 
em be 
sacred.— Whether this last sentiment be 
right or wrong, I am not accountable; it is 
an original component feature of my os 





No. CCXXII. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 


ELuisLaup, Dec. 17, 1791, 

Many thanks to you, madam, for your good 
news respecting the little floweret and the mo- 
ther-plant. I hope my poetic prayere have 
been heard, and will be answered up to the 
warmest sincerity of their fullest extent; and 
then Mrs Henri will find her little darling the 
representative of his late parent, in every 
thing but his abridged existence. 

I have just finished the following song 
which, to a lady the descendant of Wallace— 
and many heroes of his truly illustrious line— 
and herself the mother of several soldiers, 
needs neither preface nor apology. 


“ Scene—A field of battle—time of the day, 
evening ; the wounded and dying of the vic- 
torious army are supposed to join in the fol- 
lowing 

SONG OF DEATH 


‘¢Varewell, thou fair day, thou green earth, and ye 
skies 
Now gay with the bright setting sun: 
Farewell, loves and triendsbips, ye dear, tender ties— 
Our race of existence 1s run ! 
(See p. 143 ) 


The circumstance that gave rise to the fore- 
going verses was—looking over with a musical 
friend M‘Donald’s collection of Highland airs, 
I was struck with one, an Isle of Skye tune, 
entitled “Oran an Aoig, or, the Rong of 
Death,” to the measure of which I have adap- 
ted my stanzas. I have of late composed two 
or three other little pieces, which, ere yon 
full-orbed moon, whose broad impudent face 
now atares at old mother earth all night, shall 
have shrunk into a modest crescent, just peep- 
ing forth at dewy dawn, I shall find an hour to 
transcribe for you. 4 Dieu je vous emer 





No, CCXXIIL 
TO MR WILLIAM SMELLIE, PRINTER.* 


Dumrains, Jan. 22, 1792. 
I stt down, my dear sir, to introduce « 
young lady to you, and a lady in the first 
ranks of fashion too. Whata task! to you— 





* William Smellie was originally bred a printer; he 
Was an ardent student, and in his spare hours attended 
some of the University classes. He edited an edition ot 
Terence, which gained the prise offered by the Phitoso- 
phical Society ; was principal writer in the Arst edition 
of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” and autivir of the 
** Philosophy of Natural History.” 
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1 who cate no more for the herd of animals 
called young ladies than you do for the- herd 
of animals called young gentlemen. To you— 

who despise and detest the groupings and com- 
binations of as an idiot painter that 
seems industrious to place staring fools and 
unprincipled knaves in the fu und of his 
picture, while men of sense and honesty are 
too often thrown in the dimmest shades Mrs 
Riddel,* who will take this letter to town with 
her, and send it to you, is a character that, 
even in your own way, as a naturalist and a 
philosopher, would be an acquisition to your 
acquaintance. The lady, tvo is a votary of the 
muses; and, as I think myself somewhat of a 
judge in my own trade, J agaure you that her 
verses, always correct, and often elegant, are 
much beyond the common run of the lady- 
poeteases of the day. She is a great admirer of 
your book ;+ and, hearing me aay that I was 
acquainted with you, she begged to be known 
to you, as she is just going to pay her first 
visit to our Caledonian capital. I told her 
that her best way was to desire her near rela- 
tion, and your intimate friend, Craigdarroch, 
to have you at his house while she waa there ; 
and, leat you might think of a lively West In- 
dian girl of eighteen, as -girls of eighteen too 
often deserve to be thought of, I should take 
care to remove that prejudice, To be impar- 
tial, however, in daha the lady’s merits, 
she hag one unlucky failing: a failing which 
you will easily discover, as she seems rather 
pleased with indulging in it and a failing that 
you will easily pardon, as it is a sin which very 
much besets yourself ;—where she dislikes, or 
despises, she is apt to make no more a secret 
of it than where she esteems and respects. 

I will not present you with the unmeaning 
compliments of the season, but I will send you 
my warmest wishes and most ardent prayers, 
that ForTuNE may never throw your SUBSIST- 
ENCE tc the mercy of a KNAVE, nor set your 
CHARACTER on the judgment of a FOOL; but, 
that, upright and erect, you may walk to an 
honest grave, where men of letters shall say, 
“* Here lies a man who did honour to science,” 
and men of worth shall say, “ Here lies a man 
who did honour to human nature,” 

R, B. 


LETTE EEA, 


No CCXXIV. 


TO MR PETER HILL, BOOKSELLER, | 


EDINBURGH. 


Doumrnies, Fed, 5, 1792, 
My prar FRIEnD,—I send you by the bearer, 
(Mr Clark, a particular friend of mine,) six 
pounds and a shilling, which you will dispose 
of as follows :—Five pounds ten shillings, per 
account I owe Mr R. Burn, architect, for erect- 
ing the stone over the grave of poor Fergusson. 
He was two years in erecting it, after I had 
commissioned him for it; and I have been two 





* Mrs Riddel of Woodley Park, near Dumfrice 
Bhe is to be oepefull distingulahod from Mrs Riddel, of 
Vriav's Quaes Syother friend of the post's.—Cuamnans 
Gaeaonhy ef Natore) History, 
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years in pa him, after he sent me his ao- 
count; so he and I are quits. He had the 
hardiesee to ask me interest on the sum; but, 
considering that the money was due by one 
poet for putting a tombstone over the grave 
of another, he may, with grateful surpri 

thank Heaven that ever he saw a farthing of 


it. 

With the remainder of the money pay your- 
self for the “Office of a Messenger,” that I 
bought of you; and send me by Mr Clark a 
note of its price. Send me, likewise, the fifth 
volume of the “ Observer,” by Mr Clark; and 
if any money remain let it stand to account. 

My best compliments to Mrs Hill, 

I sent you a maukin by last week's fly, 
which I hope you received.— Yours most sit 
cerely, R. B 


No. CCXXV. 
TO MR W. NICOL. 


Feb, 20, 1792. 

O THOU, wisest among the wise, meridian 
blaze of prudence, full moon of discretion, and 
chief of many counsellors! How infinitely is 
thy puddle-headed, rattle-headed, wrong-head- 
ed, round-headed slave indebted to thy super- 
eminent goodness, that from the luminous path 
of thy own right-lined rectitude, thou lookest 
benignly down on an erring wretch, of whom 
the zigzag wanderings defy all the puwers of 
calculation, from the simple copulation of unite, 
up to the hidden mysteries of fluxions! Ma 
one feeble ray of that light of wisdom whi 
darts from thy sensorium, straight as the arrow 
of heaven, and bright as the meteor of inspira- 
tion, may it be my portion, so that I may be 
leas unworthy of the face and favour of that 
father of proverbs, and master of maxims, that 
antipode of folly, and magnet ainong the sages, 
the wise and witty Willie Nicol! Amen! 
Amen! Yea, ao be it! 

For me! I am a beast, a reptile, and know 
nothing! From the cave of my ignorance, 
amid the fogs of my dulneas, and pestilential 
fumes of my political heresies, I look up to 
thee, as doth a toad through the iron-barred 
lucerne of a | Sageansbe dungeon, to the cloud- 
less glory of a summer sun! Sorely sighing 
in bitterness of soul, I say, when shall my 
name be the quotation of the wise, and my 

' countenance be the delight of the godly, like 
the illustrious lord of n’s many hills? 
As for him, his works are perfect! never did 
the pen of calumny blur the fair page of his 
reputation, nor the bolt of hatred ay at his 
dwelling. 

Thou niirror of purity, when shall the elfin 
lamp of my glimmerous understanding, purged 
from sensual appetites and gross desires, shine 
like the constellation of thy intellectual powers! 
As for thee, thy thoughts are pure, and thy 
lips are holy. Never did the unhallowed 
breath of the powers of darkness, and the plea- 
sures of darkness, pollute the sacred flame of 
thy sky-descended and heaven-bound desires: 
never did the vapours of impurity stain the 
: unclouded serene of thy cerulean imagination. 


—, 
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| lke thine the tenor of my conversation !|—then 
i @trould no friend fear for my RO ene- 
| my rejoice in my weakness! Then should I 
afraid.” ‘May thy pity’ and thy prayer be exer. 

d. y prayer be exer- 
cised for, O thos kere of wisdom and mirror 
of morality! thy devoted slave," ee 


Comment 


No. CCXXVL 
TO FRANCIS GROSE, ESQ,, F.S.A.+ 


Dumrgims, 1792, 

Srr,—I believe among all our Scots literati 

ou have not met with Professor Dugald 

tewart, who fills the moral philosophy chair 
in the University of Edinburgh. To say that 
he ia a man of the first parts, and, what is 
morc, a man of the first worth, to a gentleman 
of your general acquaintance, and who so much 
enjoys the luxury of unencumbered freedom 
and undisturbed privacy, is not perhaps re- 
commendation enough :—but when I inform 
you that Mr Stewart's principal characteristic 
is your favourite feature; that sterling inde- 
pendence of mind, which, though every man’s 
right, so few men have the courage to claim, 
and fewer still the magnanimity to support; 
when I tell you that, unseduced by splendour, 
and undisgusted by wretchedness, he appre- 
ciates the merits of the various actors in the 
great drama of life, merely as they perform 
their parts—in short, he is a man after your 
own heart, and I comply with his earnest re- 
quest in letting you know that he wishes 
above all things to meet with you. His house, 
Catrine, is withm less than a mile of Sorn 
Castle, which you proposed visiting; or, if you 
could transmit him the encloged, he would 
with the greatest pleasure meet you anywhere 
in the neighbourhood. I write to Ayrshire to 
inform Mr Stewart that I have acquitted my- 
self of my promise. Should your time and 
spirits permit your meeting with Mr Stewart, 
‘tis well; if not, I hope you will forgive this 
liberty, and I have at least an opportunity of 
assuring you with what truth and respect, I 
am, sir, your great admirer, and very humble 





servant, . 
No. CCOXXVII. 
TO THE SAME. 
Domrnias, 1792. 


Axone the many witch stories I have heard, 

relating to Alloway kirk, I distinctly remember 
only two or three. 
: Upon a stormy night, amid whistling squalls 
] of wind, and bitter blasts of hail; in short, on 
* Mr Nicol in a letter to the poet had given him 
much good advice, hence the frony of his Ay a 

+ Mr Grose, Jn the introduction to his “ Antiquities 
or weotiand,” acknowledges his obligations to Burns in 

pe ph, some of the terms of which 


ous friend, Mr Robert Burns, I have 
Ubligated ; he was not only at the pains 
of making oat what was most worthy of notice In Avr- 
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such a night as the devil would elocee to take 
plodding and plasking homewsed with hi 
P mg hom w 
plough-irons an tile shoulder, having been get- 
ting sore repairs on thém at a neighbourmg 
amithy. His way lay by the kirk of Alloway, 
and, being rather on the’ anxious look-out 
approaching a place ao well known to be a 
favourite haunt of the devil, and the devil's 
friends and ermissaries, he was struck aghast by 
discovering through the horrors of the storm 
and stormy night, a light, which on his nearer 
approach plainly showed itself to from 
the haunted edifloe. Whether had been 
fortified from above on his devout supplication, 
as is customary with people when they suspect 
the immediate presence of Satan; or whether, 
according to another custom, he had got cou- 
rageously drunk at the smithy, I will not pre- 
tend to determine; but so it was that he ven- 
tured to go up to, nay, into, the very kirk, 
As luck would have it, his temerity came off 
unpunished. 

The members of the infernal junto were all 
out on some midnight business or other, and 
he saw nothing but a kind of kettle or caldron, 
depending from the roof, over the fire, sinsmer- 
ing some heads of unchristened children, limbs 
of executed malefactors, &c., for the business 
of the night. It was in for a penny in for a 
pound with the honest ploughman: so without 
ceremony he unhooked the caldron from off 
the fire, and pouring out the damnable ingre- 
dients, inverted it on his head, and carried it 
fairly home, where it remained long in the 
family, a living evidence of the truth of the 
story, 

Another story, which I can prove to be 
equally authentic, was as follows :— 

On a market day in the town of Ayr, a far- 
mer from Carrick, and consequently lions way 
lay by the very gate of Alloway Sued in 
order to cross the river Doon at the old bridge, 
which is about two or three hundred yards far- 
ther on than the said gate, had been detained 
by his business, till by the time he reached 
Alloway it was the wizard hour, between night 
and morning. 

Though he was terrified with a blaze stream- 
ing from the kirk, yet it is a well-known fact 
that to turn back on these occasions is running 
by far the greatest risk of mischief,—he pru 
dently advanced on his road. When he had 
reached the gate of the kirkyard, he was aur- 
prised and entertained, through the ribe and 
arches of an old Gothic window, which still 
faces the highway, to see a dance of witches. 
merrily footing it round their old sooty black- 
guard master, who was keeping them all alive 
with the power of his bagpipe. The farmer, 
atopping his horse to observe them a iittle, 
boaid plainly descry the faces of many old 
women of his acquaintance and neighbourhood. 
How the gentleman was dressed tradition does 
not say, but that the ladies were all in their 
smocks: and one of them happening unluokily 


shire, the country honoured by his bivth, but-he alse 
wrote, expressly for this ook os prety tale aunened 
to Alloway Church.” 

This *‘ pretty tale” heing “Tam o’ Shanfer! 





| she got astride of it, and called out, “Up 
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to have a amock which was considerably too 












7 aie to ravi all the purpose ot hae Lae of No, CCXXVull. 
aa, our farmer was 80 tic: at he invo- 
luntarily burst out, with a loud laugh, “Weel | 70 MR J. CLARKE, EDINBURGH. 


luppen, Maggy wi’ ghe short sark'!” and, re- July 16, 1702, 
collecting himself, instantly spurred his horse; Mr Buans begs leave to present his most 
to the top of his speed. I need not mention | re pectful compliments to Mr Clarke,—Mr B, 
the universally known fact that no diabolical | so e time ago did himself the honour of writ- 
power can pursue you beyond the middle of a | ing Mr C. respecting coming out to the conn- 
running stream. Luckily it was for the poor | try to give a little musical instruction in a 
fariner that the river Doon was so near, for | hignly respectable family,” where Mr C. may 
notwithstanding the speed of his horse, which | have his own terms, and may be as happy as 
‘was a good one. against he reached the middle | indolence, the devil, and the gout will permit 
of the arch of the bridge, and consequently | hi . Mr B. knows well how Mr C. is engaged 
the middle of the stream, the pursuing, venge- | wit onother family; but cannot Mr C. find 
ful hags, were so close at his heels that one of | tw‘ or three weeks to spare to each of them? 
them actually sprung to seize him ; but it was | Mr B. is deeply impressed with, and awfully 
too late, nothing was on her side of the stream | conscious of, the high importance of Mr C.’s 
but the horse's tail, which sapere gave | time, whether in the winged moments of sym- 
way at her infernal grip, as if blasted by a | phonious exhibition, at the keys of harmony, 
stroke of lightning; but the farmer was beyond | while listening seraphs cease their own less de 
her reach. However, the unsightly, tail-less | lightful strains; or in the drowsy arms of slum- 
condition of the vigorous steed was, to the last | berous repose, in the arms of his dearly-be- 
hour of the noble creature's life, an awful , loved elbow-chair, where the frowsy, but potent 
warning to the Carrick farmers not to stay too _ pewer of indolence circumfuses her vapours 
late in Ayr markets. round, and sheds her dews on the head of her 
The laat relation I shall give, though equally | darling son. But half a line conveying half a 
true, is not so well identified as the two fo1- | meaning from Mr C. would make Mr B. the 
mer, with regard to the scene; but, as the — of mortals. 





best authorities give it for Alloway, I shall re- 


late it | eases 
On a summer’s evening, about the time that 
nature puts on her sables to mourn the expiry No. CCXXIX. 
of the cheerful day, a shepherd boy belonging e 
to a farmer in the immediate neighbourhvod TO MRS DUNLOP. 
of Alloway Kirk had just folded his charge, ANNAN WATEE Foot, Aug. 22, 1792. 


and was returning home. As he passed the po not blame me for it, madam—m 
. P ove * ° 9 sana y Own 
pal of sep pe aaa Negra erste leery | conscience, hackneyed and weather-beaten as. 
ling stems of the plant Ragwort. He Sbeeed 1¢ 3s, In watching and reproving my vagar iea, 
that. aa ‘each: nerson pulled’ a Raqwork hear follies, indvlence, &c., has continued to punish 
; P P daha me sufticiently. 
horsie !” on which the Ragwort flew off, like Oat 


Pegasus, through the air with itaiider. The , Do you think it possible, my dear and 


| foolish boy likewise pulled his Ragwort, and honoured friend, that I could be so lost to 
4 


ctied with the rest, “ Up horsie!” and, strange 8ratitude for many favours, to esteem for 
to tell, away he flew with the company. The Much worth, and to the honest, kind, pleasur- 


| firat stage at which the cavalcade stovt wasa ble tie of now old acquaintance, and I hope 


. without saying, “ By your leave,” they quatfed 


, the morning, foe to the imps and works of 


hant’s wi : and am sure of progressive, increasing friend- 
merchant's wine cellar in Bordeaux, where, slin-aa-for-aainale day s ot-to-think ef you— 
to ask the Fates what they are doing and 


v the b ji 
away uv the best the cellar could affurd, until about to do with my much-loved friend and 


ee 


| darkness, threatened to throw light on the , ber wide scattered connexions, and to beg of 
! matter, and flightened them from their carou- them to be as kind to you and yours as they 
aals. possibly can ? 


The poor shepherd lad, being equally astran- | Apropos, (though how it is apropos, I have 


ger to the scene and the liquor, heedlessly got | not leisure to explain,) do you know that I 


mself drunk; and when the rest took horee, | 2 almost in love with an acquaintance of 
he fell asleep, and was found so next day by | yours? Almost! said I--I am in love, souse, 


' some of the people belonging to the merchaut | over head and ears, deep as the unfathomable 
| Somebody, that udarstocd Scotch, askiug him | abyss of the boundless ocean; but the word 
| what he was, he said such-a-one’s herd in Al- | ve, owing to the entermingledoms of the good 


loway, and, b some means or other ettin and the bad, the pure and the impure in this 
home again, “<A lived long to tell the ond ri world, being rather an equivocal term for ex- 
wondrous tale—I am. &c. R. B. | pressing one's sentiments and sensations, I 
oe must Ga jauiice to the ecns pony ot ay 

tachment. Know, then, that the heart- 
awe; the distant humble approach; the delight 





* The family to whom this letter refers wis that of 
M‘Murdo’s of Drumlanrig. 
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we idt}enemewodiannt:. °° 4 bawe in gazing upon and listening 
to a messenger.of Heaven, appearing in all the 
unspotted of his celestial home, among 
‘he 6 coarse, polluted, far inferior sons of men, 
to deliver to them tidings that make their 
hearts awirh in joy, and their imaginations soar 
in transport—euch, so delighting and so pure, 
were the emotions of my soul on meeting the 
other day with Miss Lealey Raillie, your neigh- 
sour, at M aed - os a abe daugh 
ters, accompani r of G., passing 
through Divntries x tow days ago, on their 
way to England, did me the honour of calling 
on me; on which I took my horse. (though 
God knows I could ill spare the time,) and 
accompanied them fourteen or fifteen miles, 
and dined and spent the day with them. ‘T'was 
about nine, I think, when I left them, and, 
riding home, I composed the following ballad, 
of which you will probably think you have a 
dear bargain, as it will cost you another groat 
of postage. You must know that there is an 
eld ballad beginning with— 
‘‘ My bonnie Lizzie Baillie, 
T’ll rowe thee in my plaidie,” &o 
So I parodied it as follows, which is literally 
the first copy, “unanointed, unanneal’d,” as 
Hamlet says— 
“ O saw ye bonny Lesley 
As she gaed o’er the Dorder ? 
She's gune like Alexander, 
To spread her conquests farther ” 
(See p 145.) 
So much for ballads. I regret that you are 
gone to the east country,as Iam be in Ayr- 
shire in about a fortnight. This world of ours, 
notwithstanding it has many guod things in it, 
yet it has ever had this curse, that two or three 
people, who would be the happier the oftener 
they met together, are, almost without excep- 
tion, always so placed as never to meet but 
once or twice a year, which considering the 
few years of a man’s life, is a very great “ evil 
under the sun,’ which I do not recollect that 
Solomon has mentioned in his catalogue of the 
miseries of man. I hope and believe that there 
is a atate of existence beyond the grave, where 
the worthy of this life will renew their former 
intimacies, with this endearing addition, that, 
*¢ we meet to part no more!” 


“Tell us, ye dead, 
Will none of you in pity disclose the secret 
What ’tis you are, and we must shortly be?” 

A thousand times have I made this apostrophe 
to the departed sons of men, but not one of 
them has ever thought fit to answer the ques- 
tion. “Ob that some courteous ghost would 
blab it out!”” but it cannot be; you and I, my 
friend, must make the ex riment by our- 
selves, an and for ourselves. How rever, 1 am #0 
convinced that an unshaken faith in the doo- 
trines of religion is not only n » by | 
making us better men, but also by making us | 
happier men, that I should take every care 
thay your little godson, and every little creature 
that shall call me father, shall be taught them. 

So ends this heterogeneous etter, written at 
this wild place of the world, in the intervals of 
my labour of a vessel of rum from 
Antigua. R. B. 
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o, CCXEX, ' 
TO Rs CUNNINGHAM. 


Dunraies, Sept. 10, 1794. 

No! I will not aktempt an bia Ap en ie 
all my hurry of business, grinding 
the publican and the siuner on the scirsbr 
wheels of the Excise; making ballads, and then 
drinking, and then singing them; and, over 
and above all, the correcting the press-work of 
two different. publications ; still, still I might 
have atolen five minutes to dedicate to one of 
the first of my friends and fellow-creatures, I 
might have done, as I do at present, Eee 
an hour near “ witching time of night,” 
scrawled a page or two. I might fai oon- 
gratulated my friend on his marriage; or I 
might have thanked the Caledonian archers for 
the honour they have done me, (though to do 
myself justice, I intended to have done both 
in rhyme, else I had done both long ere now.) 
Well, then, here is to your good health ! for 

ou must know I have set a nipperkin of toddy 

y me, just by way of spell, to keep away the 
meikle-horned deil, or any of his subaltern impe 
who may be on their nightly rounds. 

But what shall I write to you?—“ The voice 
said, Cry,” and I said, ‘“ What shall I cry? ”— 
O thou spirit ! whatever thou art, or wherever 
thou makest thyself visible! be ‘thou a bogle 
by the eerie side of an auld thorn, in the dreary 

len through which the herd-callan maun 

icker in his gloamin’ route frae the fauld !—~ 
be thou a brownie, set, at dead of night, te 
thy task by the blazing ingle, or in the solitar 
baru, where the repercussions of thy iron flail 
half affright thyself, as thou performest the 
woik of twenty of the sons of men, ere the 
cock-crowing summon thee tu thy ample cog 
of substantial brose—be thou a kelpie, haunt. 
ing the ford or ferry, in the starleas night, mix- 
ing thy laughing yell with the howling of the 

storm and the roaring of the flood, as thou 
viewest the perils and miseries of man on the 


-foundering horse, or in the tumbling boat !— 


or, lastly, be thou a ghost, paying thy noctue- 
nal visits to the hoary ruins of decayed gran- 
deur; or tiara, thy mystic rites in the 
shadew of the time-worn church, while the 
moon lvoks, without a cluud, on the silent, 
ghastly dwellings of the dead around thee; or 
taking thy stand by the bedside of the villain, 
or the murderer, portraying on his dreaming 
fancy, pictures, dreadful as the horrors of un- 
veiled hell, and terrible as the wrath of incensed 
Deity 1—Come, thou spirit, but not in these 
horrid forms; come with the milder, gen 
easy inspirations, which thou breathest ro 
the wig of a prating advocate, or the téte of a 
tea-sipping gossip, while their tongues run at 
the light- ht-horse gallop of clish-ma-claver for 
ever and ever—come and assist a poor devil 
who is quite jaded in the attempt to share half 
an idea among half a hundred words; to fill 
up four quarto puges, while he has not got one 
single sentence of recollection, information, or 
remark, worth prog pen to 7s pice for. 
I feel, T feel the presence of supernatural | 

assistance! circled in the embrace of ny elbow: 
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shair, my breast labours, iike the bloated Sybil attending on o wife, such as fortune, com 


on her three-footed stool, and 
labours with Nonsense.—Nonsense, auspicious 


name! Tutor, friend, and finger-post in the | remaining degrees 


myatio mazes of law; the cadaverous paths of 
physio and particularly in the sightleas svar- 

gs of SOHOOL Divinity, who, leaving Com- 
mon Sense confounded at his strength of pinion, 
Reason, delirious with eying his giddy flight ; 
and Truth creeping back into the bottom of her 
well, cursing the hour that ever she offered her 
scorned alliance to the wizard power of Theo- 
logic *vision—raves abroad on all the winds. 
“On earth discord! a gloomy heaven above, 
opening her jealous gates to the nineteen 
thousandth of the tithe of mankind! and 
below, an inescapable and inexorable hell, 
expanding its leviathan jaws for the vast resi- 
due of mortals !!!”—QO doctrine! comfortable 
and healing to the weary, wounded soul of 
man! Ye sons and daughters of affliction, ye 
pauvres misérubles, to whom day brings no 
pleasure, and night yields no rest, be comforted! 
‘Tis but to nineteen hundred thousand 
that your situation will mend in this world ;” 
so, alas, the experience of the poor and the 
needy too often affirms; and ’tis nineteen hun- 
dred thousand to one, by the dogmas of -—, 
that you will be damned eternally in the world 
to come ! 

But of all nonsense, religious nonsense is the 
most nonsensical ; so enough, and more than 
enough of it. Only, by the by, will you, or 
can you, tell me, my dear Cunningham, why a 
sectarian turn of mind has always a tendency 
to narrow and illiberalise the heart? They are 
orderly ; they may be just; nay, I have known 
them merciful: but still your children of sanc- 
tity move among their fellow-creatures with a 
nostril-snuffing putrescence, and a foot-apurning 
filth, in short, with a conceited dignity that 
your titled .. .. or any other of your Scut- 
tiah lordlings of seven centuries’ standing dis- 
psy, when they accidentally mix among the 
many-aproned sons of mechanical life. I re- 
member, in my ploughboy days, I could not 
conceive it possible that a noble lord could be a 
fool or a godly man could be a knave.—How 
oe are ploughboys !—-Nay, I have since 

iscovered that a godly woman may bea ! 
—But hold—Here’s t’ye again—this rum is 
See Antigua, so a very unfit menstruum 
or scandal, 

Apropos, how do you like, I mean really 
like, the married life? Ah, my friend! matri- 
mony is quite a different thing from what your 
lovesick youths and sighing girls take it to be! 
But marriage, we are told, is appointed by God, 
and I shall never quarrel with any of His insti- 
tutions, I am a husband of older standing than 
you, and shall give you my ideas of the conju- 
gal state (en passant; you know I am no La- 
tinist, is not conjugal derived from jugum, a 
arte Well then, the scale of good wifeshi 

divide into ten oa eee four; 
Good Sense, two; Wit, one; Personal Charms, 
viz., & sweet face, eloquent eyes, fine limbs, 

ful carriage, (I would add a fine waist too, 
ut that is sv soon spoilt, you know,) all these 
que; as for the other qualities belonging to, or 








like her, too, | nexion, 


eduvation, (I mean education extraur- 
») family blood, &., divide the twe 
among them as you please; 
only, remember that all these minor properties 
must be expressed by fractions, for ia nos 
any one of them in the aforesaid acale, entitled 
to the dignity uf an integer. 

As for the rest of my fancies and reveries— 
how I lately met with Miss Lesley Baillie, the 
most beautiful, elegant woman in the world-— 
how I accumpanied her and her father’s family 
fifteen miles on their journey, out of pure de- 
votion, to admire the loveliness of the works of 
God in such an unequalled display of them— 
how, in galloping home at night, I made a 
ballad on her, of which these two stanzas make 
@ part— 

“ Thou, bonnie Leslie, art a queen 
Thy subjects we before thee ; 


Thou, bonnie Lesley, art divine, 
The hearts o’ men adore thee. 


‘‘ The very Dei] he could na scathe 
Whatever wad belang thee ! 
He’d look into thy bonnie fuce, 
And say, ‘I canna wrang thee * 


—behold, all these things are written in the 
chronicles of my imagination, and shall be 
read by thee, my dear friend, and by thy be- 
loved spouse, my other dear friend, at a more 
convenient season. 

Now, to thee, and to thy before designed 
bosom-companion, be given the precious things 
brought forth by the aun, and the precious 
things brought forth by the moon, and the be- 
nignest influences of the stars, and the living 
streams which flow from the fountains of life, 
and by the tree of life, for ever and ever! Ament 


= 


No. CCXXXI. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 


Doumrnizs, Sept. 24, 1792. 

I HAVE this moment, my dear madam, yours 
of the 28d. All your other kind reproaches, 
your news, &c., are cut of my head when I 
read and think on Mrs Henri's situation. 
Good God! a heart-wounded helpless young 
woman—in a strange, foreign land, and thas 
land convulsed with every horror that cana 
harrow the human feelings—sick—looking, 
longing for a comforter, but finding none—« 
mother's feelings, too: but it is too much: 
He who wounded (He only can) may He hedl! 


I wish the farmer great joy of his new ae 
uisition to his family. ———! I cannot say 
that I give him joy of his life as a farmer. 
"Tis, as a farmer paying a dear, unconscionable | 
rent, a cursed life/ As to a laird farming his} 
own property ; sowing his own corn in hupe; | 
and reaping it, in spite of brittle weather, in j 
cement knowing that none can say unto 
im, “What dost thou!’’—fattening his 

herds; 


shearing his flocks; rejoicing af | 
Christmas ; and begetting sons and daughtera, 
until he be the venerated, gray-baired leader 
of a little tribe—’tis a heavenly life! but devi 


Rapido, 





~ 
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take the life of reaping the fruits that another | your 
must ont. 


Well, your kind wishes will be gratified, as 
to seeing me when I make my Ayrshire visit. 
T cannot leave Mrs B. until her nine months’ 
race is run, which may perhaps be in three or 
four weeks. She, too, seems determined to 
tmake me the patriarchal leader of a band. 
However, if Heaven will be so ee as to 
let me have them in the proportion of three 
boys to one girl, I shall be so much the more 
pleased. I hope, if I am ed with them, to 
ahow a ast of boys that will do honour to my 
cares snd name; but I am not equal to the 
task of rearing girls. Besides, I am too poor; 
* girl should always have a fortune. aL aay 

our little is thriving charmingly, but 
avery devil. He, though two years younger, 
has completely mastered his brother, Robert 
is indeed the mildest, gentlest creature I ever 


saw. He has a most surprising memory, and 
is quite the pride of his aster. 
ou know how readily we get into prattle 


upon a subject dear to our heart—you can 
exouse it, God bless you and yours! . 


No. CCXXXII. 


TO THE SAME. 
SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF 
MBS HENRI, HER DAUGHTER.* 
Dumraizs, Sept. 1702. 

I wap been from home, and did not receive 
ad ard until my return the other day — 
shall I say to comfort you, my much- 
valued, much-afili friend! I can but 
grieve with you; consolation I have none to 
offer, except that which religion holds out to 
the children of affliction—chddren of afflic- 


| tion /—how just the expression! and, like 


every other family, they have matters among 
them which they hear, see, and feel in a serious, 
all-important manner, of which the world has 
not, nor cares to have, any idea. The world 
looks indifferently on, makes the passing re- 
mark, and proceeds tothe next novel occurrence. 

Ales, madam! who would wish for many 
years? What is it but to drag existence until 
our joys gradually expire, and leave us in a 
night of misery—like the gloom which blots 
eut the stars one by one, from the face of 
night, and leaves us, without a ray of comfort, 
in the howling waste. 

I am interrupted, and must leave off. Y 
shal] soca hear from me again. R. B. 





No. COXXXTIL 


TO CAPTAIN JOHNSTON, EDITOR OF 
THE ZDINBURGH GAZETTEER*+ 
Domrzius, Nov. 18, 1792. 
Siz,—I have just read your prospectus of 
the Ldinburgh Gazetteer. If you go on in 
* Mrs Henri, daughter of Mrs Dunlop, died at 
Mupes, near Aigualon, September 15th, 1708. The 


@bove letter le one of cendolence on this melancho! 
fee note to the “Stanzas on the birth of a P. 
” 


event. 
eepneous Child, ‘ 
| Canesitt Jolnaon originated, and for seme time 
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with the same i¢ will, de. 
Dra, hg 


‘yond all comparison, tion 
of the kind in Europe. I beg leave to insert 
ny name as a subscriber, and, if you have 
already published any ease wend me 
them from the beginning. Point out your 
own way of settling payments in this place, or 
I shall settle with you through the medium 


sd my friend, Peter Hill, er, in Edin- 


Go on, sir! Lay bare with undaunted 
heart and steady hand, that horrid mass of 
corruption called politics and state-oraft.— 
Dare to draw in their native colours these— 

“Calm, thinking villains whom ne faith can £z,"— 


whatever be the shibboleth of their pretended 


party. 
The address to me at Dumfries will find, 
air, your very humble servant, 
Rosert Buays, 


otter 


No. CCXXXIV. 


TO MRS DUNLOP. 
Domrnizs, Deo. 6, 1798 

I SHALL be in Ayrshire, I think, next week ; 
and, if at all possible, I shall certainly, my 
much-esteemed friend, have the pleasure of 
visiting at Dunlop House. 

Alas, madam! how seldom do we meet in 
this world, that we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves on accessions of happiness! I have 
not passed halt the ordinary term of an old 
man’s life, and yet I scarcely look over the 
obituary of a newspaper that I do not see some 
names that I have known, and which I and 
other acquaintances little thought to meet with 
there so soon. Every other instance of the 
mortality of our kind makes us east un anxious 
look into the dreadful abyss of uncertainty, and 
shudder with rd Seine for our own fate. — 
But of how different an importance are the 
lives of different individuals! Nay, of what 
importance is one period of the same life, more 
than another! A few years ago, I could have 
laid down in the duat, “ careless of the voice 
of the morning ;” and now not a few, and these 
most helpless individuals, would, on losing me 
and my exertions, lose both their “staff and 
shield.” By the way, these helpless ones have 
lately got an addition; Mre B. having given 
me a fine girl since I wrote you. There is a 
charming passage in Thomson's “ Edward and 
Eleanora :” 


‘The valiant, in Aimed f, what cin he sulfer? 
Or whet need he regard his single woes Ff’ Xe. 


As I am got in the way of quotations, 1 
shall give you another from the same piece, 
peculiarly, alae! too peculiarly apposite, my 
dear madari, to your present frame of mind: 

“ Who so unworthy bat may proudly déck Rim 

With bie tfainwenther Virtue, thet exults 
Glad o’er the summer main ? the tempest comes, 
The rongh winds rage aloud ; whea from the helm 


or eee 
t -] 
so aud the paper wad dherdy | 
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This views shrinks, and in a corner ites 
Tamenting—Heavens! if vileged from trial 
How cheap a thing were I 


I do not remember to have heard you men- 
tion Thomson's dramas. I pick up favourite 
quotations, and store them in my mind as 

armour, offensive or defensive, amid the 
struggle of this turbulent existence. Of 
these is one, a very favourite one, from his 
“ Alfred :” 
“Ateach thee firmly to the virtuous deeds 


And offices of life ; to life itself, 


With all its vain and transient joys, sit loose.” 

Probably I have quoted some of these to 
you formerly, as indeed, when I write from 
the , J am apt to be guilty of such repeti- 
tions. The compass of the heart, in the musi- 
cal atyle of expression, is much more bounded 
than that of the imagination; so the notes of 
the-former are extremely apt to run into one 
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world, and disgraced from a situation 
in which they had been reapecta le and re- 


spected, and left almost without th necessary 
support of a miserable existence. Alaa, air! 
rmoust I think that such, soon, will e my lot? 
and from the damned, dark insinuations of 
hellish, groundless envy too! I believe, sir, 
I may aver it, and in the sight of Omniscience, 
that I would not tell a deliberate falsehood, 
no, not though even worse horrors, if worse 
can be, than those I have mentioned, hung 
over my head; and I aay that the allegation, 
whatever villain has made it, is a lie! To 
the British Constitution, on revolution prin- 
| ciples, next after my God, I am most devoutly 
attached; you, sir, have been and 
generously my friend —Heaven knows how 
warmly 1 have felt the obligation, and how 
gratefully I have thanked you. Fortune, 
air, made you powerful, and me im- 


another; but in return for the paucity of its , potent; has given you patronage, and mre 


compass, its few notes are much more sweet. 
I must still give you another quotation, which 


dependence.—I would not for my single self, 
call on your humanity; were such my insular, 


i am almost gure I have given you before, but unconnected situation, I would despise the tear 


I cannot resist the temptation. The subject is 

religion—speaking of its ixaportance to man- 

kind, the author asys, 

“Tis this, my friend, that streaks our mornin 
eight? y q, g 


I see you are in for double pestage, so I shall 
een scribble out tother sheet. We, in this 
country here, have many alarms of the reform- 
ing, or rather the republican, spirit of your 
= of the kingdom. Indeed, we are a good 

in commotion ourselves. For me, I am a 
placeman, you know; a very humble one in- 
deed, H 
gag me. What my private sentiments are, 
you will find out without an interpreter. 

I have taken up the subject, and the other 
day, for a pretty actreas’s benefit night, I wrote 
an address, which I will give on the other page, 
called “ The Rights of Woman :” 

‘While Enurope’s eye is fix’d on mighty things.” 

(See p. 76.) 


I esball have the honour of receiving your 
eriticisms in person at Dunlop. R. B. 





No. CCXXXV. 
TO R. GRAHAM, ESQ, FINTRAY.* 


December 1793. 
Sm,—I have been surprised, confounded, 
end distracted by Mr Mitchell, the collector, 
me that he has received an order from 


your to inquire into my political con- 
duct, amd blaming me as & person disaffeeted 
to government. 


, you.are a husband—and a father.— You 
know what you would feel to see the much- 
loved wife of your bosom, and your helpless, 
prattling little ones, turned adrift info the 


ee eee rere + eRe ty nei 


* bgt apie raglnageash bork vain to Graham of Fim 
May. utter to Exskine of Mar enters fully into the 


eaven knows, but still so much as to | 





that now swells in my eye—I could brave mis- 
fortune, I could face ruin; for at the worst, 
“Death's thousand doors stand open;” but, 
good God! the tender concerns that I have 
mentioned, the claims and ties that I see at 
this moment, and feel around me, how they un- 
nerve courage, and wither resolution! To your 
patronage, a8 a man of some genius, you have 
allowed me a claim; and your esteem, as an 
honest man, I know ia my due. To these, sir, 
permit me to appeal: by these may I adjure 
you to save me from that misery which threat 
ens to overwhelm me, and which, with my 
latest breath I will say it, I have not arta 


CELLET 


No. CCXXXVI. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 


Domraizs, Deo. 31, 1792. 

Dear Mapam,—A hurry of business, thrown 
in heaps by my absence, has ‘until now pre- 
vented my returning my grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the good family of Dunlop, and you 
in particular, for that hospitable kindness which 
rendered the four days I spent under that genial 
roof, four of the pleasantest I ever enjoyed,— 
Alas, my dearest friend! how few and ducting 
are those things we cal] pleasures! on my road 
to Ayrshire, I spent a night with a friend whom 
I much valued; a man whose days promised 
to be many; and on Saturday last we laid him 
in the dust! 


Jan. 2, 1708. 
I HAVE just received yours of the 30th, and 
feel much for your situation. However, I 
heartily rejoice in your croupoat of recovery 
from that vile jaundice. As to myself, I am 


| better, though not quite free of my complaint. 
| —Yeou must not think, es u seem to insiny- 


ate, that in my way of life I want 
Of that I have enough; but coomsional teed 
drinking is the devil to me. Against this [ 


have again and again bent my resolution, ani 
have greatly succeeded. Taverne I have totally | 
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abandoned; it is the private parties in the | 
farnily way, among the hard drinking gentle- 
nen of this country, that do me the mischief | 
——but even this, I ve more than half given 
wv 


er. 
Mr Corbet can be of little service to me at 
nt; at least, I should be shy of applying. 
cannot possibly be settled as a supervisor fur 
several years. i must wait the rotation of the 
list, and there are twenty names before mine. 
—1 might indeed get a job of officiating, where 
a settled supervisor was ill, or aged ; but that 
hauls me from my family, as I could not re- 
move them on such an uncertainty. Besides, 
some envious, malicious devil has raised a lit- 
tle demur on my political principles, and I wish 
to let that matter settle before I offer myself 
too much in the eye of my supervisors. I have 
set, henceforth, a seal on my lips, as to these 
unlucky politics; but to you I must breathe 
my sentiments. In this, as in ev ing else, 
IT aball show the undisguised emotions of my 
woul. War I deprecate: misery and ruin to 
thousands are in the blast that announces the 
destructive demon. R. B. 


No. CCXXXVII. 


TO THE SAME. 
Jam. 5, 17938. 

You see my hurried life, madam: I can 
se command atarta of time; however, I am 
glad of one thing; since I finished the other 
sheet, the political blast that threatened my 
welfare is overblown. I have corresponded 
with Commissioner Graham, for the Board had 
made me the subject of their animadversions ; 
and now IJ have the pleasure of informing you 
that all is set to rights in that quarter. Now 
as to these informers, may the devil be let loose 
to . « but, hold! I was praying most 





* “The following extract,” says Cromek, “from a 
letter addressed by Robert Bloomfield to the Harl of 
Buchan, contains so interesting an exhibition of the 
modesty inherent in real worth, and so philosophical, 
and at the same time 80 poetical an estimate of the dif- 
ferent characters and destinies of Burns and its author, 
that If should esteem myself culpable were I to withhold 
it frem the public view. 

‘¢sThe illustrious soul that has left amongst us the 
name of Burns, has often been lowered down toa com- 
parison with me; but the comparison exists more in 
circumstances than in essentials, That man stood up 
with the stump ofsuperior intellec. on his brow ; a visible 

ess; and great and patriotic subjects would rd 
ve called into action the powers of his mind, whic 
lay inactive, while he played calmly and exquisitely the 


pastoral pipe 
‘**The letters to which I have alluded in my preface 
to the ‘‘ Rural Tales” were friendly warnings, pointed 
with immediate reference to the fate of that extraordi- 
nary Maa. ‘ Remember Burns!” has been the watch- 
word of my friends. I do remember Burns; but I am 
got Burns! neither bave I his fire to fan or to quench ; 
hor his passions to control! Where then is my merit 
if I make a peaceful on & smooth sea, and with 
no mutiny (I have it from her- 
self), who remonstrated with on his danger from 
drink, and the pursuits of some of his associutes, he 
replied, ‘‘Madam, they would not thank me for my 
aompany, if I did not drink with them —I must give 
them a slice of m .” How much to be re- 
tted that he did not give them thinner slices of Lis 

t have lasted longer !’” 


vo 
on board? Toa 


bier that it m 
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fervently in my last sheet, and I must sod se 
goon fall’ a eisibeces in this 

Alas! how little do the wantonly efor 
officious think what mischief do b 
malicious insinuations, indirect 
or thoughtless blabbings! What a difference 
there is in intrinsic worth, candour, benevol- 
ence, generosity, kindness,—in all the charities 
and all the virtues—between one class of hu- 
man beings and another. For instance, the 
annable circle I so lately mixed with in the 
hospitable hall of Dunlop, their generous hearta 
—-their uncontaminated dignified minda—their 
informed and polished understandings—what 
a contrast, when compared —if such oom 
were nut downright sacrilege—with the soul o 
the miscreant who can deliberately plot the de- 
struction of an honest man that never offended 
him, and with a grin of satisfaction see the 
unfortunate being, his faithful wife, and prat- 
tling innocents, turned over to beggary and 
ruin ! 

Your cup, my dear madam, arrived safe. I 
had two worthy fellows dining with me the 
other day, when I, with great formality, pro- 
duced my whigmaleerie cup, and told them 
that it had been a family-piece among the de- 
scendants of William Wallace. This roused 
such an enthusiasm that they insisted on bum- 
pering the punch round in it; and, by and by, 
never did your great ancestor lay a Suthron 
more completely to rest than for a time did 
your cup my two friends. Apropos, this is the 
season of pers 5 May God bless you, my 
dear oe and rae ae the humblest and 
sincerest of your frien y granting you yet 
many returns of the season! May all good 
things attend you and rag wherever they are 
scattered over the earth ! R. B. 


No. CCXXXVIII. 
TO MR CUNNINGHAM. 


March 3, 1793 

Srmvcz I wrote to you the last lugubnous 
sheet, I have not had time to write farther. 
When I say that I had not time, that as usual 
means that the three demons, indvlence, busi- 
ness, and ennui, have so completely shared my 
hours among them as not to leave mea five 
minutes’ fragment to take up a pen in, 

Thank heaven, I feel my spirits buoying u 
wards with the renovating year. Now I 
in good earnest take up Thomson's songs. I 
daresay he thinks I have used him unkindly, 
and, I must own, with too much appearance of 
tr th. Apropos, do you know the much ad- 
mired old Highland air called “The Sutor's 
Dochter?” It is a first-rate favourite of mine, 
and I have written what I reckon one of m 
best songs to it. I will send it to you, as it 
was sung with applause in some fashion- 
able circles by jor Robertson, of Lude, who 
was here with his corps. 

ry e e ° s ¢ 
There is one commission that I must trouble 
,you with. I lately lost a valuable seal, a pre 

on oe B departed friend, which vexes me 
mu 
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I have gotten one of your Highland pebbles, 









our fleeting existence, when you now and then, 
which J fancy would make a decent one; | in the chapter of accidents, meet an individual 
und I want to out my armorial ing on it; | whose acquaintance is a real acquisition, there 
will you be sv obliging ss inquire what will be | aro all the probabilities against you that you 
the expense of such a business? Ido not know shall never meet with that va'ued character 
that my name is matriculated, as the heralds more. On the other hand, brief as this miser- 
call it, at all; but I have invented arms for able being is, it is none of the least of the 
myself, ao you know I shall be chief of the miseries belonging to it, that if there is any 
name; and, by courtesy of Scotland, will like- | miscreant whom you hate, or creature y hom 
wise be entitled to supporters. These, however, | you despise, the ill-run of the chances shall be 
I do not intend having on my seal. I ama | so against you that, in the overtakings, turn- 
bit of a herald, and shall give you, secundum ings, and jostlings of life, pop, at sume unlucky 
ertem, my arms. On a fold, azure, a holly corner, eergns comes the wretch upo) you, 
bush, seeded, proper, in base; a shepherd's and will not allow your indignation or con- 
pipe and crook, saltier-wise, aleo proper, in tempt a moment's repose. Asl ama turdy 
chief. On a wreath of the colours, a wood-lark | believer in the powers of darkness, I take these 
perching on a sprig of bay-tree, proper, for | to be the doings of that old author of mischief, 
erest, Two mottoes; round the top of the the devil. It is well-known that he has some 
crest, Wood notes wild; at the bottom of the | kind of short-hand way of taking down our 
shield, in the usual place, Better a wee bush ' thoughts, and I make no doubt that he is per- 
than nae beild.* By the shepherd's pipe and tg Opa pia with my sentiments respect- 
crook I do not mean the nonsense of painters ing Miss Benson: how much I admired her 
of Arcadia, but a Stock and Horn, and a Club, abilities and valued her worth, and how very 
euch as you see at the head of Allan Ramsay, fortunate I thought myself in her acquaintance, 
in Allan's quarto edition of the “Gentle Shep- For thie last reason, my dear madam, I must 
herd.” By the by, do you know Allan? He entertain no hopes of the very great pleasure 
must be a man of very great geniue—Why , of meeting with you again. 
is he not more known?—Has he no pritrons? | Mies Hamilton tells me that she is sending a 
or do “ Poverty’s cold wind and crushing rain | packet to you, and I beg leave to send you the 
beat keen and heavy” on him? I once, and | enclosed sonnet, though, to tell you he real 
but once, got a glance of that noble edition of | truth, the sonnet is a mere pretence, that I 
the noblest pastoral in the world; and dear as | may have the opportunity of declarin with 
it was, I mean, dear as to my pocket, I would | how much respectful esteem I have the 
have bought it; but I was told that it was | honour to be, &c., R. B. 
printed and engraved for subscribers only. He 
is the only artist who has his genuine pastoral 
costume What, my dear Cunningham, 1s there 
- riches, re ac ianded = harden No. CCXL. 
eart 80 ? think that, were I as rich as the 

sun, I should be as generous as the day; but as TO PATRICK MILLER, ESQ, OF DAL- 
T have no reason to imagine my soul a nobler SWINTON. 
one than any other man’s, I must conclude that Dourares, Aprd 1703. 
wealth imparts a bird-lime uality to the pos- Sin, —My poems having just come out in 
seasor, at which the man, in his native poverty, | another edition—will you do me the honour 
would have revolted. What has led me to ! to accept of a copy ! A mark of my gratitude 
this is the idea of such merit as Mr Allan | to you, as a gentleman to whose goodness I 
possesses, and such riches as a nabob or go- | have been much indebted; of my respect for 
Vernment contractor possesses, and why they | you, as a patriot who, in a venal, sliding 
do not form a mutual league. Let wealth | stands forth the champion of the liberties of 
shelter and cherish unprotected merit, and the my country ; and of my veneration fer you, as 
gratitude and celebrity of that merit will richly | 2 man whose benevolence of heart does honour 
repay it. R. B. | to human nature. 

There was a time, sir, when I was your de- 

ndant: this language then would have been 
like the vile incense of flattery—I could not 
have usel it.—Now that connexiun is at an 
end, do me the honour to accept of this honest 
tribute of respect from, sir, your much-in- 
debted humble servant, R, B. 








No. CCXXXIX. 


TU MISS BENSON, AFTERWARDS MRS 
BASIL MONTAGU. 

Dunmvaizs, March 21, 1798. 
Mapayu,—Among many things for which I 
rl? Acie ae rare serena — 

s this in particular, that, when they 
met with any after their own heart, they No. CCXLI. 
bad a charming long R hin rin of many, many , TO JOHN FRANCIS ERSKINE, ESQ,, OF 
meetings with them in after-life. MAR. 
ow, in this short, stormy, winter day of Donvares, Aped 18, 1708, 


Str,—Degenerate as human nature is said to 
& The seal with ay oa in Malnbersh band used ¥y be—and, in many instances, worthles and un- 


javented was carefall 
tim fre the remainder of his life, principled it is—still there are bright examples 


tin 





ne 
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to the contrary: examples that, even in the trust will he found in the wan. Rensota of 
of superior beings, must shed a instre on no less weight than the support of a wife aud 
name of rosn. family, have pointed out as the elizible, am-i, 
Sach an example have I now before me, situated as I was, the only eligible, of life 
when you, sir, came forward to patronise and for me, my $ occupation. Sti my 


befriend a distant obscure stranger, merely be honest fame 
had made him helpless, and his thousand times have F trembled at the idea of 


cause poverty 
British hardihood of mind had provoked the 
arbitrary wantonness of power. My much 
esteemed friend, Mr Riddel of Gienriddel, has 

read me a paragraph of a letter he had 

you. Accept, sir, of the silent throb of 
gratitude; for w would but mock the emo- 
tions of my soul. 

You have been misinformed as to my final 
diamission from the Excise; I am still in the 
wervice-—Indeed, but for the exertions of a 
omrancagye who must be known to you, Mr 

of Fintray—a gentleman who has ever 
been my warm and generous friend—I had, 
without so much as a hearing, or the slightest 
previous intimation, been turned adrift, with 
= Se family, to all the horrors of want. 
— I had any other resource, probably I 
t have saved them the trouble of a dia- 
mission; but the little money I gained by my 
ublication is almost every guinea embarked, 
save from ruin an only brother, who, though 
one of the worthiest, 1s by no means one of the 
most fortunate, of men. 

In my defence to their accusations, I said 
that whatever might be my sentiments of re- 
publics, ancient or modern, as to Britain, I 
abjured the idea:—That a CONSTITUTION, 
which, in its original principles, experience had 
proved to be in every way fitted for our hap- 

eas in society, it would be insanity to sacri- 

ee to an untried visionary theory :—That, in 
consideration of my being situated in a depart- 
ment, however humble, izamediately in the 
hands of people in power, I had forborne 


my dearest concern; and a 


those degrading epithets that malice or mis 

representation may affix to my name. I have 
often, in blasted anticipation, to some 
future hackney scribbler, with the heavy 
malice of savage re saa exulting in his hire- 
ling paragraphe—“ Burns, notwithstanding the 
fanfaronade of independence to be fouad is 
his works, and after having been held forth 
to public view and te public estimation as a 
man of some genius, yet, quite destitute of re- 
sources within himself to support his borrowed 
dignity, he dwindled into a paltry exciseman, 
and slunk out the rest of his insignificant exia- 
tence in the meanest of pursuits, and among 
the vilest of mankind.” 

In your illustrious hands, sir, permit me to 
lodge my disavowal and defiance of these slan 
derous falsehoods. BURNS was a poor man 
from birth, and an excisoman by necessity : 
but—J will aay it! the sterling of his honest 
worth no poverty could debase, and his inde. 
percents British mind oppression might bend, 

ut could not subdue.—Have not I, to me, a 
more precious stake in my country’s welfare, 
than the richest dukedom in it? I have a 
large family of children, and the prospect of 
many more. I have three sons, who, I see al- 
ready, have brought into the world souls ill 
qualified to inhabit the bodies of suavEs.—Can 
I look tamely on, and see .ny machination to 
wrest from them the birthright of my boys,— 
the little independent Brirons in whose veins 
runs my own blood ’—-No! I will not! should 
my heart's blood stream around my attempt to 


taking any active part, either personally, or as defend it! 


ap author, in the present business of REFORM. 
But that, where I must declare my sentiments, 
I would say there existed a system of corrup- 


Dues any man tell me that my full efforts 
can be of no service; and that it does not be- 
long to my humble station to meddle with the 


tion between the executive power and the cuncern of a nation? 


representative part of the legislature, which 


| 


I can tell him that it is on such individuals 


beded no good to our glorious OONSrITUTION; , a8 I that a nation has to rest, both for the hand 


and which every patriotic Briton must wish to 
seo amended.—Some such sentiments as these, 
I stated in a letter to my generous patron Mr 
Graham, which he liid before the Board at 
large; where, it seems, my last remark gave 
offence; and one of our supervisors- 
general,a Mr Corbet, was instructed to inquire 
op the spot, and to document me—* that my 
business was to act, not to think ; and that, 
whatever might be men or measures, it wag 
for me to be silent and obedient.” 
Mr Corbet was likewise my steady friend; 
wo between Mr Graham and him, I have been 
y forgiven; only I understand that all 
upes of my getting officially forward are 
blasted. 


Now, sir, to the business in which I would 
more immediately interest you. The partiality 
of my couNTRYMEN has brought me forward 
sa & maan of genius, and has given me a charao- 
ter to In the Port I have avowed 
manly and indeyendent sentimenta, which I 


of sapport and the eye of intelligence. The 
uninformed MOB may swell a nation’s bulk ; 
and the titled, tinsel, courtly t may be ite 
feathered ornament; but the number of those 
who are elevated enough in life to reason and 
to reflect, yet low enough to keep clear of the 
venal contagion of a Court—these are a na- 
tion's strength ! 

I know not how to apologise for the impert. 
nent length of this epistle; but one small re- 
quest I must ask of you further—When you 
have honoured this letter with a perusal, please 
to commit it to the flames, Burxa, in whose 
behalf you have so generously interested 
self, I have here, in his native colours, drawn 
as he ia; but should any of the people in whose 
hands is the very bread he eats get the least 
knowledge of the picture, i would ruin the 
poor BaRD for ever/ 

My poems having just come out in another 
edition, I beg leave to present you with a copy 
asa small mark of that high esteew: and ardent 
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agra with iver I have hay pane tea ben 
deeply- ted, ever ated.“ 
Seutabis aecvant. BR. B.* 
Na CCXLIL 
TO MR ROBERT AINSLIE. 
April 3%, 1798. 


I aM damnably out of humour, my dear 
Ainslie, and that is the reason why 1 take up 
the pen to you: ‘tis the nearest way (probatum 
“ recover my spirits again. 

received your and was much enter- 
tained with it; but I will not at thie time, nor 
at any other time, answer it.—Anawer a letter! 
I never could answer a letter in my life-—I 


have written a letter in return for letters 
I have received; but then—they were original 
rmoatter—spurt away! zig here; zag there; 


as if the devil, that my grannie (an old wo- 
man, indeed) often told me, rede on will-o’- 
wisp, or, in her more classic phrase, SPUNKIE, 
ware looking over my elbow.—Happy thought 
that idea has engendered in my head! Spun- 
Kig—~thou shalt henceforth be my symbol, 
wignature, and tutelary genius! Like thee, 
d-loup, here-awa-there-awa higglety- 
lety, pell-mell, hither-and-yont, ram-stam, 
ppy-go-lucky, up tails-a’-by-the-light-o’-the- 
moon-~haa been, is, and shall be, my progress 
through the mosses and moors of this vile, 
bleak, barren wilderness of a life of ours. 
Come then, my guardian spirit! like thee, 
may { skip away, amusing myself by and at 
my own light! and if any opaque-souled lub- 
ber of mankind complain that my elfin, lam- 
bent, glimmerous wanderings have misled bis 
stupid steps over precipices, or into bogs; let 
the thick-headed Blunderbuas recollect that he 
is not SpunKre :—that 


Spumain’s wanderings could not copied be; 
Amid these perils none durst walk but he. 


I have no doubt, but scholar craft may be 
caught, as a Scoteman catches the itch,—by 
friction. How elae can you account for it that 
born blockheads, by mare dint of handling 
books, grow so wise that even they themselves 
are equally convinced of and surprised at their 
own parte? I once carried this philosophy to 
that degree that in a knot of country-folks who 
had a library amongst them, and who, to the 
honour of their good sense, made me factotum 
in the business; one of our members, a little, 
wise-looking, squat, upright, jabbering body of 
a tailor, I advised him, inatead of turning over 
the leaves, to bind the book on his back.— 


poet’s freedom of remark 
em pubiic measures, maliciously misrepresented to the 
Board of Excise, he was represented as actually dis- 
missed from hisoffice. This report induced Mr Erskine 
te se a subscription in his favour, which was re- 
fased by the poet with that elevation of sentiment that 
peculiarly characterised. his and which is so 
happily displayed in thisletter. See letter to R. Graham 
of y, Dec. 1792, written by Burns, with even more 
than his aocustonred pathos and eloquence, in further 


7 Hrakine of Mar, n consequence of the reversal of 
his e1’s attainder, became Earl of Mar in 1824, 
out died in the following year, at the age of eighty-four. 
Ge wass stanch Whig in politics. 


* In consequence of the 
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Johnnie took the hint; and, as our meetings 
were every fourth Saturday, and Pricklouse 
having a good Scots mile to walk in 
and, of course, another 
waa sure to lay his hand on some heavy quarta, 
or ponderous folio, with, and under which, 
wrapt up in his gray plaid, he grew wise, as he 
ih weary, all the way home. He carried 
*s so far that an ald musty Hebrew Concor- 

dance, which we had in a present from a neigh- 
bouring priest, by mere dint of applying it, as 
doctors do a blistering plaster, between his 
shoulders, Stitch, in a dozen pilgrimages, ac- 
quired as much rational theology as the said 
priest had done by forty years’ perwasal of the 

en. 

ell me, and tell me truly, what you think 
of this theory.— Yours, SPusKim. 





No. CCXLIII. 
TO MISS KENNEDY, EDINBURGH. 


MapamM,—Permit me to present you witk 
the enclosed song} as a small, though grateful 
tribute, for the honour of your acquaintance. 
I have, in these verses, attempted some faint 
sketches of your portrait in the unembellished 
simple manner of descriptive TRUTH.—Flattery, 
I leave to your Lovers, whose exaggerating 
fancies may make them imagine you still nearer 
perfection than you really are. 

Poets, madam, of all mankind, feel most 
forcibly the powers of BEAUTY; as, if the 
are really ports of nature’s making, their feel- 
ings must be finer, and their taste more delicate 
than most of the world. In the cheerful bloom 
of SPRING, or the pensive mildness of AUTUMN; 
the grandeur of suMMER, or the hoary majesty 
of WINTER; the poet feels a charm unknown 
to the rest of his species, Even the sight af a 
fine flower, or the company of a fine woman, 
(by far the fineat part of God's works helow,) 
have sensations for the poetic heart that the 
HERD of man are strangers to.—On this last 
account, madam, I am, as in many other 
things, indebted to Mr Hamilton's kinduesy in 
introducing me to you. Your lovers may view 
you with a wish, I look on you with pleasure; 
their hearts, in your presence, may glow with 
desire, mine rises with admiration. 

That the arrows of misfortune, however they 
should, as incident to humanity, glance a alight 
wound, may never reach your heart—that the 
snares of villany may never beset you in the 
road of life—that INNOCENCE may hand you by 
the path of HONOUR to the dwelling of PEACE, 
is the sincere wish of him who has the honour 
to be, &c,, R. B. 





No. CCXLIV. 


TO MISS CRAIK.t 


Domweares, dug. U8, 
Mapaé,—Some rather unlooked-fer acei- 


dents have prevented my doing myself the hon: 


t ‘The Banks 0’ Doon.” 
Miss Helen Craik, of Arbigland, had merit both as 
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our of oy ined visit sd Ar oy Bf sa - 
bospita invited, 80 vely mean 
havedone. However, I still hope to have that 
before the busy months of harvest begin. 
{I enclose you two of my late pieces, as some 
kind of return for the pleasure I have received 
in perusing a certain MS. volume of in 
the on of Captain Riddel, To repay 
one with an old song, is a proverb, whose force, 
Apes madam, I know, will not allow. What 
said of illustrious descent is, I believe, equally 
true of a talent for poetry, none ever despised 
it who had pretensions to it. The fates and 


characters of the rhyming tribe often emplo 
wy ge when 1 sin dlaponed to be aialane 
choly. There is not, among all the martyrolo- 
gies that ever were penned, so rueful a narra- 
tive as the lives of the eepaclyaery the compara- 
tive view of wretches, the criterion is not what 
they are doomed to suffer, but how they are 
formed to bear. Take a being of our kind; 
ive him a stronger imagination and a more 
eate sensibility.—which, between them, 
will ever engender a more ungovernable set of 
passions than are the usual lot of man; im- 
t in him an irresistible impulse to some 
idle vagary, such as arranging wild flowers in 
fantastical nosegays, tracing the grasshopper to 
his haunt by his chirping song, watching the 
friaks of the little minnows in the sunny pool, 
or hunting after the intrigues of butterflies— 
in short, send him adrift after some pursuit 
which shall eternally mislead him from the 
paths of lucre, and yet curse him with a keener 
relish than any man living for the pleasures 
that lucre can purchase ; lastly, fill up the mea- 
sure of his woes by bestowing on him a spurn- 
ing sense of his own dignity, and you have cre- 
ated a wight nearly as miserable asa poet. To 
you, madam, I need not recount the fairy plea- 
gures the muse bestows to counterbalance this 
‘ eatalogue of evils. Bewitching poetry is like 
' padebooir ips woman; she has in all ages been 
, aeoused of misleading mankind from the coun- 
, eile of wisdom and the paths of prudence, in- 
volving them in difficulties, baiting them with 
poverty, branding them with infamy, and 
plunging them in the whirling vortex of ruin; 
yet, where is the man but must own that all 
our happiness on earth is not worthy the name 
—that even the holy hermit’s solitary prospect 
of paradisiacal bliss is but the glitter of a nor- 
thern sun, rising over a frozen region, com- 
pared with the many pleasures, the nameless 
raptures that we owe to the lovely queen of 
the heart of man! R. B. 


— 





No. CCXLV. 
TO LADY GLENCAIRN.* 

My Lavy,—The honour you have done your 
poor poet, in writing him so very obliging a 
a pe and novelist: her ballads may be compared 
se io pind tad a rio moe the peerage Sia 
bared them a le to all who understood ther 
ailuaions. She died some years ago at Allonby: she 

and lived from 


was moch of ab estran 

her family fer a long period of her life.—Ouminenam. 
* Widow of William, thirteenth Eari of Glencairn, 

ead mother of the patron of Buras, 
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letter, and the pleasure the eidlosed Meentiful 
verses have given him, came very seasonably 
to his aid amid the cheerless gloom and sinking 
despondency of diseased nerves and December | 
weather. to forgetting the family of Glen- | 
cairn, Heaven ia my witness with what sin- 
cerity I could use those old Viairteriolgrre gc 
me more in their rude simplicity the 
most elegant lines I ever saw :— | 
“if Jerusalem, I forget, 
sei part ca my right hand. 
‘* My tongue to my mouth’s anys, 
Yet do thee fgets 
Jerusalem, and thee above 
My chief joy do not set.” 

When I am tempted to do anything impro- 
per, I dare not, because I look on myself as ac- 
countable to your ladyship and family. Now 
and then, when I have the honour to be called 
to the tables of the great, if I happen to meet 
with any mortification from the stately stu- 

idity of self-sufficient squires, or the luxurious 
Insolence of u nabobs, I get above the 
creatures b ing to remembrance that I am 
patronised by the noble house of Glencairn: 
and at gala-times, such as New-year’s day, a 
christening, or the kirn-night, when my punch- 
bowl 1s brought from its dusty corner and 
filled up in honour of the occasion, I begin 
with,—TZhe Countess of Glencairn/ My gond 
woman, with the enthusiasm of a grateful 
heart, next cries, My Lord / and so the toast 
goes on until I end with Lady Harviet's little 
angel,+ whose epithalamium I have pledged 
myself to write. 

When I received your ladyship’s letter, I 
was just in the act of transcribing for you 
some verses I have lately composed; and meant 
to have sent them my first leisure hour, and 
acquainted you with my late change of life. I 
mentioned to my lord my fears concerning my 
farm. Those fears were indeed too true; it is 
a bargain would have ruined me, but for the 
lucky circumstance of my having an Excise 
commission. 

People may talk as they please of the igno- 
miny of the Excise; fifty pounds a year wi 
support my wife and children, and keep me in- 
dependent of the world; and I would much 
rather have it said that my profession borrowed 
credit from me than that I borrowed credit 
from my profession. Another advantage I 
have in this business, is the knowledge it gives 
me of the various shades of human character, 
consequently assisting me vastly in my poetic 

rsuita. I had the most aident enthusiasm 

or the muses when nobody knew me but my- 
self, and that ardour is by no means covled now 
that my lord Glencairn’s goodness has intru- 
duced me to all the world. Not that I am in 
haste for the press. I have no idea of publich- 
ing, else I certainly had consulted my noble 
generous patron ; but after acting the part of 
an honest man, and supporting my family, my 
whole wishes and views are directed to 
pursuits, I am aware that though I were to 
ive performances to the world superior to my 
haa works, still, if they were of the same | 


ad 





RLS Aa 


¢ Lady Harriet Don was the daughter of Lady Glew 
eure 
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kind with thone, aovinarivs tion 
dhs cecil came oO See mortify me. I 
hare turned wy te on the drama. I do 
not mean the buskin of the tragic 


w 

on, folly, and whim of true Scottish 
than manners, which by far the great- 
of the audience can only know at se- 
cond hand?—I have the honour to be, your 
ladyship's ever-devoted and grateful humble 
servant, R. B 


ek 


No. CCXLVI. 
TO JOHN M‘MURDO, ESQ. 


Domrnizs, Deo. 1798. 


Bim,—It is said that we take the greatest 
liberties with our greatest friends, and I pay 
myself a very high compliment in the manner 
in which I am going to apply the remark. I 
have owed you money longer than ever I owed 
it to any man.—Here ia Ker's account, and 
here are six guineas; and now, I don’t owe a 
shilling to man—nor woman either. But for 
these damned dirty, dog’s-ear’d little pages,* I 
had done myself the honour to have waited on 
you long ago. Independent of the obligations 
your hospitality has laid me under; the con- 
aciousness of your superiority in the rank of 
man and gentleman, of itself was fully as much 
as I could ever make head against; but to owe 
you money, too, was more than I could face. 

I think I once mentioned something of a 
collection of Scots songs I have for some years 
been making: I send you a perusal of what I 
have got together. I could not conveniently 
spare them above five or six days, and five or 
six glances of them will probably more than 
suffice you. A — few of them are my own. 
When you are tired of them, please leave them 
with Mr Clint, of the King’s Arms. There is 
not another copy of the collection in the world; 
and I should be sorry that any unfortunate 
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now, or afterwards, I may rank as a poet; one 
honest virtue to which few poets can pretend, 
I trust I shall ever claim as mire :—-to no man, 





whatever his station in life, or hia power te 
serve me, have I ever paid a compliment at 
the expense of proTs.t 

Tux Autor. 


No, CCXLVIII 


TO CAPTAIN ————.8 
Doumurnizs, Dee &, 1798. 

Srr,—Heated as I was with wine yester- 
night, I was perhaps rather seemingly imperti- 
nent in my anxious wish to be honoured with 
your acquaintance. You will forgive it: it 
waa the impulse of heartfelt respect. “He is 
the father of the Scottish county reform, and 
isa man who does honour to the business at 
the same time that the business does honour 
to him,” said my worthy friend Glenriddel to 
somebody by me who was talking of your 
coming to this country with your corps. 
“ Then,” I said, “I have a woman's longing to 
take him by the hand, and say to him, ‘Sir, I 
honour you as a man to whom the interests of 
humanity are dear, and as a patriot to whom 
the righte of ite country are sacred.’” 

In times like these, sir, when our commoners 
are barely able, by the glimmer of their own 
twilight understandings, to scrawl a frank, and 
when lords are what gentlemen would be 
ashamed to be, to whom shail a sinking country 
call for help? To the independent country 
gentleman. To him who has too deep a atake 
in his country not to be in earnest for her 
welfare; and who in the honest pride of man 
can view with equal contempt the insolence of 
office and the alluremente of corruption. 

I mentioned to you a Scots ode or song I 
had lately com ,and which I think bes 
some merit. ow me to enclose it. WhenlI 
fall in with you at the theatre, I shall be glad 
to have your opinion of it. Accept of it, sir, 
as a very humble, but most sincere, tribute of 


negligence should deprive me of what has cost | respect from a man who, dear as he prizes 


me a good deal of pains.+ 


am 


No. CCXLVII. 


TO JOHN “MURDO, ESQ., DRUM- 
LANRIG. 
Domrnizs, 1793, 
Wrt Mr M‘Murdo do me the favour to ac- 
cept of theese volumes; a trifling but sincere 


tuark of the very high respect I bear for his 
worth as & man, his manners as a gentleman, 
auul his kindness as a friend. However inferior, 





of songs mentioned in thisletter is 

to the curfous in such loose lore Th 
by an obscure bookseller when death had 
souured him against the indignation of Burns. It was 
sch Sompositians that the poet thus entreated the 
tiny taay fall ther ee eee eee insicn cores 

m ustice 

pabtish what he himself thought proper é peeadianed 


poetic fame, yet holds dearer an independent 
mind.—I have the honour to be, B. 





No. CCXLIX. 
TO MRS RIDDEL, 


WHO WAS ABOUT TO BESPEAK A PLAY ONE EVER- 
ING AT THE DUMFRIES THEATRE. 


I am thinking to send my “Address” to 
some periodical publication, but it has not got 
your sanction, oa i look over it, 

As to the Tuesday's play, let me beg of you, 
my dear madam, to give us, “The Wonder, a 


$ These words are written on the blank leaf of the 
t’s works, lished in two small volumes ip 1968 

he handwri is bold and free—the pen seems tr 
rapa been conscious that it was making « devlaratie 


independence. UNNINGHAM. 
¢ Not unlikely Captain Robertson of Lade +Cman 





~ 
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Woman Keeps a Secret |” to which Rete add, 
“The Spoilt Child "you will highly oblige 
me by 80 doing. 

Ah, what an enviable creature you are! 
There now, this cursed gloomy blue devil day, 
f you are going to a party of choice spirits— 

‘To play the shapes 
Of frolic fancy, and incessant form 
Those rapid pictures, assembled train 
Of fleet ideas, never jorn’d before, 
Where lively wit excites to gay surprise; 
Or folly-painting humour, grave himself, 
Calls laughter foith, dvep-shaking every nerve.” 


But as you rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
do also remerater to weep with them that 
weep, and pity your melancholy friend, 

R. 





No. CCL. 
TO A LADY, 
IN FAVOUR OF A PLAYER'S BENEFIT. 
Doumrrizs, 1794. 

afaDaM,—You were so very good as to pro- 
mise me to honour my friend with your pre- 
sence on hia benefit night. That night is fixed 
for Friday first: the play a most interesting 
one—“ The Way to Keep Him.’ I have the 
pleasure to knuw Mr G. well. His merit as 
am actor is generally acknowledged. He has 
genius and worth which would do honour to 
patronage: he 1s a poor and modest man; 
claima which from their very silence have the 
more forcible power on the generous heart. 
Alas, for pity' that from the indolence of 
those who have the good things of this life in 
their gift, too often does brazen fronted impor- 
tunity snatch that boon, the rightful due of 
retiring, humble want! Of all the qualities 
we assign to the Author and Director of na- 
ture, by far the most enviable is—to be able 
“To wipe away all tears from all eyes.” Oh, 
what insignificant, sordid wretches are thev, 
however chance may have loaded them with 
wealth, who go to their graves, to their mag- 
nificent mausoleums, with hardly the con- 
sciousness of having made one poor honest 
heart happy ' 

But I crave your pardon, madam; I came 

to beg, nut to preach. R. B. 





No. CCLI. 
TO THE EARL OF BUCHAN, 


WITH A OOPY OF BRUCE'S ADDRESS TO HIS 
TROOPS AT BANNOCKBURN. 

Dumrzizs, Jan. 12, 1794 
My Lorp,—Will your lordship allow me to 
present yau with the enclosed little aomposi- 
| tion of mine, as a amall tribute of gratitude 
' for the acquaintance with which you have been 
| pleased to honour me? Independent of my 
| enthusiasm as a Scotaman, I have rarely met 
with anything in history which interests my 
feelings as a man equal with the story of Ban- 
nockburn. On the one hand, a cruel, but able, 
usurper, leading on the finest army in Eurupe 
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to extinguish, the fest spark of freedom amang 
& growt — aud greatly-injured te ; 
on the ether nd, the toate ries oft 
gallant nation devoting themselves to rescue f 
their bleeding country, or perish with her. 


Liberty ! thou art a prize truly and indeed | 
invaluable! for never canst thou be too dearly 


pongte 

me ay little Aut has bard asrrad of your 

ordahip’s approbation, it i high: | 

est ambition.—I have the hone 4 be, be, 
R. B. 





No. CCLIL 
TO CAPTAIN MILLER, DALSWINTON, 


Diar Srr,—The following ode * is on a sul 
ject which I know you by no means regard 
with indifference, QO Liberty, 

“Thou mak’st the gloomy face of nature gay, 

Giv’st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day.” 

It dues me much good to meet with a man 
whose honest bosom glows with the generous 
enthusiasm, the heroic daring of liverty, that I 
could not forbear sending you a composition of 
my own on the subject, which I really think 
1s 1n my best manner. 1 have the honour to 
be, dear sir, &c., RK. B. 





No. CCLIII. 
TO MRS RIDDEL.+ 


Dear Mapam,—I meant to have called on 
vu yesternight, but as I edged up to your 
x-door, the first object winch greeted my 
view was one of those lobater-coated puppies, 
sitting hke another dragon, guarding the Hes- 
perian fit. On the conditions and capitula- 
tions you so obligingly offer, I shall certainly 
make my weather beaten rustic phiz a part of 
your box-furniture on Tueaday ; when we may 
arrange the business of the visit. 

Among the profusion of idle compliments, 
which insidious craft, or unmeaning folly, in- 
ceszantly offer at your shrine—a shrine, how 
far exalted above such adoration—permit me, 
were it but for rarity’s sake, to pay you the 
honest tribute of a warm heart and an inde- 
pendent mind; and to assure you, that I am, 
thou most amiable, and most accomplished of 
thy sex, with the most respectful esteem, snd 
fervent regard, thine, &c., R. B, 





No. CCLIY. 
TO THE SAME. 


I Witt wait on you, my ever-valned friend, 
but whether in the morning I am not gure. 
Sunday closes a period of our eurst revenue 


* Bruce’s Address. 

+ The following five letters to Mrs Riddel, and those 
marked 267-8, evidently relate to the post's quarrel 
with that lady ; but, being without date, Dr Ourrie has 
inextricably confused them Probably No 249 should 
be prin first, and the rest after an interval, as wel) 
as in a different arrangement,—CHAMBERS, 


qnanitneatpanshemnneasaannar tanta aibaaa Aaa TTT & Ld foi i 
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business, and ma bably keep me employed | would have continued my criticisms, but, as it 
with my pen ea non Fine employment | seems the critic has forfeited your esteem, his 
for s post's pen! There is # species of the | strictures must lose their value. 
human genus that I call she gin-horse clase: | If it is true that “offences come only from 
what enviable dogs they are! Round, and | the heat,” before you I am guiltless. To ad- 
round, and round they go,-Mundell’s ox, mire, esteem, and prize you, as the most ac- 
that drives his cotton mill, is their exact pro- , c ished of women, and the first of friends 
—without an idea or wiah beyond their , —if these are crimes, I am the most offending 
circle ; fat, sleek, stupid, patient, quiet, and thing alive. 
eoutented ; while here I ait, altogether Novem- | In a face where I used to meet the kind 
berish, a damned melange of fretfulneas and | complacency of friendly confidence, now to 
melancholy; not enough of the one to rouse , find cold neglect and contemptuous acurn—is 
tne to passion, nor of the other to repose me | a wrench that my heart can ill bear. It is, 
in torpor: my soul flouncing and fluttering ‘ however, some kind of miserable good luck, 


round her tenement, like a wild finch, caught 
amid the horrors of winter, and newly thrust 
into a cage. Well, Iam persuaded that it was 
of me the Hebrew sage prophesied, when he 
foretold—‘‘ And behold, on whatsoever this 
man doth set his heart, it shall not prosper ! ” 
If my resentment is awaked, it is sure to be 
where it dare not squeak; andif..... 
Pray that wisdom and bliss be more frequent 
visitors of R. B. 





No. CCLY. 


TO THE SAME. 


I nave this moment got the song from 
Syme, and I am sorry to see that he has spoilt 
it a good deal. It shall be a lesson to me how 
IT lend him anything again. 

I have sent you “ Werter,” truly happy to 
Save any the smallest opportunity of obliging 
you. 

"Tis true, madam, I saw you once since I 
was at Woodlee; and that once froze the very 
life-blood of my heart. Your reception of me 
was such that a wretch meeting the eye of his 
judge, about to pronounce sentence of death 
on him, could only have envied my feelings 
and situation. But I hate the theme, and 
ever more shall write or speak on it. 

One thing I shall proudly say, that I can 
pay Mrs R. a higher tribute of esteem, and 
wppreciate her amiable worth more truly, than 
wy man whom I have seen approach ae 





No. CCLVI. 


TO THE SAME. 


[ mavz often told you, my dear friend, that 
you had a spice of caprice in your composition, 
and you have as often disavowed it ; even per- 
haps while your opinions were, at the mo- 
ment, irrefragably proving it. Could anything 
estrange me from a friend such as you?—No! 
To-morrow I shall have the honour of waiting 
on you. 

arewell, thou firat of friends, and most ac- 
complished of women ; even with all thy little 
saprices R. B 





No. CCLVIL 
TO THE SAME. 
Mavax,—I return your Commonplace Book. 


I have perused it with much pleasure, and | 


that while de-haut-en-bas rigour may de 
ai. unoffending wretch to the pales f it 
tendency to rouse a stubborn something in his 
bosom which, though it cannot heal the wounds 
of his soul, is at least an opiate to blunt their 
poignancy. 

rith the profoundest respect for your abili- 
ties; the most sincere eateem, and ardent re- 
gard for your gentle heart and amiable man- 
ners; and the most fervent wish and prayer 
for your welfare, peace, and bliss, I have the 
honour to be, madam, your most devoted 
humble servant, R. B.* 


No. CCLVIII. 
TO JOHN SYME, ESQ.+ 


You know that, among other high dignities 
you have the honour to be my supreme court 
of critical judicature, from which there is no 
appeal. I enclose you a song which I con 
posed since I saw you, and I am going to give 
you the history of it. Do you know that 
among much that I admire in the characters 
and manners of those great folks whom I have 
now the honour to call my acquaintances, the 
Oswald family, there is nothing charms me 
more than Mr Oswald's unconcealable attach- 
ment to that incomparable woman. Did you 
ever, my dear Syme, meet with a man who 
owed more to the Divine Giver of all good 
things than Mr O.? A fine fortune; a pleasi 
exterior; self-evident amiable dispositions, an 
an ingenuous upright mind, and that informed, 
too, much beyond the usual run of young fel- 
lows of his rank and fortune: and to all this, 
such a woman !—but of her I shall say nothing 
at all, in despair of saying anything adequate : 
in my song, I have endeavoured to do justice 
to what would be his feelings, on seeing, in the 
scene I have drawn, the habitation of his Lucy. 
As I am a good deal pleased with my perform- 
ance, I in my firat fervour thought of sending 
it to Mra Oswald, but on second thoughta, 
perhaps what I offer as the honest incense of 
geruine respect might, from the well-known 
character of poverty and poetry, be construed 
into some modification or other of that servility 


which my soul abhors. R. B, 


* The offended lady waa soothed by this letter, and 


forgave any offence the poet had given her 
+ This gentleman held the office of distributor of 
damps at Dumfrics 





‘No. COLIX. 
TO MISS 





Duururus, 1704, 

Mapsamu,—Nothing short of a kind of abso- 
lute necessity could have made re trouble you 
with this letter. Except my a dent and just 
esteein for your sense, taste, and worth, every 
sentiment arising in my breast, as I put pen to 
paper to you, is painful The scenes I have 
passed with the friend of my soul and his ami- 
able connexions! the wrench at my heart to 
think that he has gone, for ever gone from me, 
never more to meet in the wanderings of a 
weary world! and the cutting reflection of all, 
that I had most unfortunately, though most 
undeservedly, lost the confidence of that soul 
of worth, ere it took ita flight ! 

, madam, are sensations of no ordinary 
anguish.—However, you also may be offended 
with some imputed improprieties of mine; sen- 
aibility you know I possess, and sincerity none 
will deny me. 

To oppose these prejudices, which have been 

i inst me, is not the business of this 
letter. Indeed it is a warfare I know not how 
to wage. The powers of positive vice I can in 
some degree calculate, and against direct male- 
volence I can be on my guard; but who can 
estimate the fatuity of giddy caprice, or ward 
off i unthinking mischief of precipitate 


y 

I have a favour to request of you, madam ; 
and of your sister, Mrs ——-, through your 
means. You know that, at the wish of my 
late friend, I made a collection of all my trifles 
in verse which I had ever written. They are 
many of them local, some of them puerile and 
silly, and all of them unfit for the public eye. 
Aa I have some little fame at stake—a fame 
that I trust may live when the hate of those 
who “watch for my halting,” and the contu- 
melious sneer of those whom accident has made 
my superiors, will, with themselves, be gone to 
the regions of oblivion—I am uneasy now for 
the fate of those manuscripts. Will Mrs —— 
have the goodness to destroy them, or return 
them to me? Asa pledge of friendship they 
were bestowed; and that circumstance indeed 
was all their merit. Most unhappily for me, 
that merit they no longer possess ; and I hope 
that Mrs ——’s goodness, which I well know, 
and ever will revere, will not refuse this 
favour to a man whom she once held in some 


degree of estimation. 
ith the sincerest esteem, I have the 





honour to be, madam, &c., R. B. 
No CCLX. 
TO MR CUNNINGHAM, 
Feb. 26, 1794. 


Caxst thou minister to a mind diseased? 
Canst thou speak peace and rest to a goul tost 
on a sea of troubles, without one friendly star 
to guide her course, and dreading that the next 
wurge may overwhelm ber? Canst thou give 
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to a frame, tremblingly alive as the tortures of 
suspense, the stability and hardihood of the 

that braves the blast? If thoa canst not 
do the least of these, why wouldst thou dis- 
turb me in my miseries, with thy inquiries 
afterme? +4 


ea e e e e a e a 


For these two months I have not been able 
to lift a pen. My constitution and frame ware, 
ab origine, blasted with a deep incurable taint 
of hypochondria, which poisons my existence. 
Of late a number of domestic vexations, and 
some pecuniary share in the ruin of these 
cursed times—losses which, though trifli 
were yet what I could ill bear—have so irri- 
tated me that my feelings at times coula not 
be envied by a reprobate spirit listening to the 
sentence that dooms it to perdition. 

Are you deep in the language of consola- 
tion? I have exhausted in reflection every 
topic of comfort. A heart at ease would have 
been charmed with my sentiments and renson- 
ings; but as to myself, I was like Judas 
Iscariot preaching the gospel; he might melt 
and mould the hearts of those around him, but 
his own kept its native incorrigibility. 

Still there are two great pillars that bear us 
up, amid the wreck of misfurtune and misery. 
The ong is composed of the different mod:fica- 
tions of a certain noble, stubborn something in |, 
mon, known by the nimes of courage, furti- 
tude, magnanimity. The OTHER 1s made up of 
those feelings ma sentiments which, however 
the sceptic may deny them, or the enthusiast 
disfigure them, are yet, I am_ convinced, 
original and component parts of the human 
soul; those senscs of the mind—if I may be 
allowed the expression—which connect us 
with, and link us to, those awful obscure reali- 
ties—an all-powerful, and equally beneficent 
God; and a world to come, beyond death and 
the giave. The first gives the nerve of com- 
bat, while a ray of hope beams ou the field: 
the last pours the balm of comfort into the 
wounds which time can never cure 

Tdo not remember, my dear Cunningham, 
that you and I ever talked on the subject of 
religion at all. I know some who laugh at it, 
as the trick of the crafty FEW, to lead the un- 
discerning MANY; or at the most as an uncer- 
tain obscurity, which mankind can uever know 
anything of, and with which they are fools if 
they give themselves much to dv. Nor would 
I quarrel with a man for his irreligiun, any 
more than I would for his want of o musical 
ear, I would regret that he was shut out from 
w hat, to me and to others, were such superlative 
sources of enjoyment. It is in this point of 
view, and for this reason, that I will deeply 
imbue the mind of every child of mine with 
religion. If my son should happen to. a 
man of feeling, sentiment, and taste, I shall 
thus add largely to his enjoyments. Let me 
flatter myselt that this sweet little fellow, who 
is just now running about my desk, will bea 
man of a melting, ardent, glowing heart; and 
an imagination, delighted with the painter, and 
rapt with the poet. Let me figure him wan- 
dering out in a sweet evening, to inhale the 
balmy gales, and enjoy the growing Juxuriance 





= 
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of the + himself the while in the bloom- 
ing youth of life. He looks abroad on all nature, 
and through nature up to nature's God. His 
soul, dio delighting degrees, is rapt above 
this sublunary sphere until he can be silent no 
longer, and bursts out into the glorious enthu- 
siasm of Thomson— : 
‘These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 

Are but the varied God.—The rolling year 

Is fall of thee ;"— 
and so on, in all the spirit and ardour of that 
charming hymn. These are no ideal pleasures, 
they are real delights; and I ask, what of the 
delights among the sons of men are superior, 
not to say, equal to them? And they have this 
precious, vast addition—that conscious virtue 
stamps them for her own; and lays hold on 
them to bring herself into the presence of a 
witnessing, judging, and approving a es 





No. CCLXI. 
TO THE EARL OF GLENCAIRN. 
May 1794. 

My Lorp,—When you cast your eye on the 
name at the bottom of this letter, and on the 
title-page uf the book I do myself the honour 
to send your lordship, a more pleasurable feel- 
ing than my vanity tella me that it must be a 
name not entirely unknown to you. The gen- 
erous patronage of your late illustrious brother 
found me in the lowest obscurity: he intro- 
duced my rustic muse to the partiality of my 
country; and to him I owe all. My sense of 
his goodness, and the anguish of my soul at 
losing my truly noble protector and friend, I 
have endeavoured to express in a poem to his 
memory, which I have now published. This 
edition is just from the press; and in my gra- 
titude to the dead, and my respect for the 
living, (fame belies you, my lord, if you pos- 
seas not the same dignity of man which was 
your noble brother's characteristic feature,) I 

destined a copy for the Earl of Glencairn. 
I learnt just now that you are in town :—allow 
me to present it you. 

I know, my lord, such is the vile, venal con- 
tagion which pervades the world of letters, that 
pacer of respect from an author, particu- 

ly from a poet tu a lord, are more than sua- 

icious. I claim my by-past conduct, and my 

eelings at this moment, as exceptions to the 
too juat conclusion. Exalted as are the honours 
of your lordship’s name, and unnoted as is the 
obscurity of mine; with the uprightness of an 
honest man, I come before your lordship, with 
an offering, however humble-—~’tis all I have to 
give—of my grateful respect; and to beg of 
you, my lord,—'tis ail I have to ask of you— 
that you will do me the honour to accept of 
it,—I have the honour to be, R. B. 


SANE 


No. CCLXIL 
TQ DAVID MACCULLOCH, ESQ. 


Dumrains, June 21, 1794, 
Mf pear Sm,—My long Projected journey 
your country is at last fixed: and on 


im 


Wedneaday next, if you have nothing of more 
importance to do, take a saunter down to Gate- 
house about two or three o'clock. I ..all be 
happy to take a draught of M'Kune’s best with 
you. Collector Syme will be at Glens about 
that time, and will meet us about dish-of-tea 
hour. Syme goes also to Kerroughtree, and 
let me remind you of your kind promise to ac- 
company me there; I will need all the friends 
I can muster, for I am indeed ill at ease when- 
ever I approach your honourables and right 
honourables.— Yours sincerely, R. B 


No. CCLXAIII. 


TO MRS DUNLOP. 


CastLe Doveias, June 25, 1704. 

Henry, in a solitary inn, in a solitary village, 
am I set by myself, to amuse my brooding 
fancy as I may.—Solitary confinement, you 
know, is Howard's favourite idea of reclaiming 
sinners; so let me consider by what fatality it 
happens that I have so long been so exceeding 
sinful as to neglect the correspondence of the 
most valued friend I have on earth. To tell 
you that I have been in poor health will not be 
excuse enough, though it is true. I am afraid 
that I am about to suffer for the follies of 
my youth. My medical friends threaten me 
de a flying gout; but I trust they are mie- 
taken. 


Iam just going to trouble your critical pa- 
tience with the first sketch of a stanza I have 
been framing as I passed along the road. The 
subject is Liberty: you know, my honoured 
friend, how dear the theme is to me. I design 
it as an irregular ode for General Washington's 
birth-day. After having mentioned the de- 
generacy of other kingdoms, I come to Scot- 
land thus :— 


‘Thee, Caledonia, thy wild heaths among, 
Thee, famed for martial deed and sacred song, 
To thee I turn with swimming eyes ; 
Where is that soul of Freedom fled? 
Immingled with the mighty dead ! 
Benenth the hallowed turf where Waliace lies ! 
Hear it not, Wallace, in thy bed of death! 
Ye babbling winds in silence sweep, 
Disturb not ye the hero’s sleep.” 


with the additions of 


“That arm which, nerved with thundering fate, 
Braved usurpation’s boldest daring ! + 
One quenched in daikness, like the sinking svar, 
And one the palsied arm of tottering, powerless age.” 


(See Fragment on Liberty, p. 79.) 


You will probably have another scrawl from 
me in a atage or two. R. B, 





* The endorsement on the back of the original] letter 
shows what is felt about Burns in far distant lands. 


“Given to me by David M‘Oulloch, Penang, 1801, 
A. Fraser.” 


“Received 15th December, 1828, in Caleu 
aig Fraser’s widow by me, Phar on 
e 3 


“Transmitted to Archibald Hastie, Esq, London; 
March 27th, 18.4, from Bombay.” 


t Bir William Wallace. 





No. CCLXIV. 


TO MR JAMES JOHNSON. 
Domursias, 1794. 

My pear Frrexp,—You should have heard 
from me long ago; but over and above some 
vexatious share in the pecuniary losses of these 
accursed times, I have all this winter been 
plagued with low spirits and blue devils, so 
that J have almost hung my harp on the willow 
trees. 

I am just now busy correcting a new edition 
of my poems, and thie, with my ordinary busi- 
ness, finds me in full employment. 

I send you by my friend, Mr Wallace, forty- 
one songs for your fifth volume; if we cannot 
finish in any other way, what would you think 
of Scots words to some beautiful Irish airs? In 
the meantime, at your leisure, give a copy of 
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In the meantime, they are most weloome te 
my Ode; only, let them insert it as a thing 
they have met with by accident and unknowaz 
to me. Way, # Mr Perry, whose honour, 
efter your character of him I cannot doubt; # 
he will give me au address and channel by 
which anything will come safe from those spies 
with which he may be certain that his corres- 
pondence is beset, I will now and then send 
him a bagatelle that I may write. In the 
present hi of Hurope, nothing but news and 
politics will be regarded ; but against the days 
of peace, which Heaven send soon, my little 
assistance may perhaps fill up an idle column of 
a newspaper. I have long had it in my head 
to try my hand in the way of little prose essays, 
which I propose sending into the world sie, 
the medium of some newspaper; and should 
these be worth his while, to these Mr Perry 
shall be welcome ; and all my reward shall be 


the Mueeum to my worthy friend, Mr Peter | his treating me with his paper, which, by the 
Hill, bookseller, to bind for me, interleaved | by, to anybody who has the least relish for wit, 
with blank leaves, exactly as he did the Laird | is a high treat indeed t—With the moat grate 
of Glenriddel’s, that I may insert every anec- | ful esteem, I am ever, dear sir, R. B. 


dote I can learn, together with my own criti- 
cisms and remarks on the songs. <A copy of 
this kind, I shall leave with you, the editor, to 
publish at some after period, by way of making 
the A/usexnm a book famous to the end of time, 
and you renowned for ever.” 

I have got a Highland dirk, for which I 
have great veneration; as it once was the dirk 
of Lord Balmerino. It fell into bad hands, 
who stripped it of the silver mounting, as well 
as the knife and fork. I have some thoughts 
of sending it to your care, to get it mounted 
anew. 

Thank you for the copies of my Volunteer 
Ballad.—Our friend Clarke has done indeed 
well! ’tis chaste and beautiful. I have not 
met with anything that has pleased me so much. 
You know I am no connvieseur: but that I 
am an amateur, will be allowed me. R. B. 





No. CCLXV. 


TO PETER MILLER, JUN., ESQ., OF 
DALSWINTON. 
Domrniges, Vov. 1794. 

Dear Siz,—Your offer is indeed truly gene- 
rous, and most sincerely do I thank you for it; 
but, in my present situation, I find that I dare 
not accept it. You well know my political 
sentiments; and were I an insular individual, 
unconnected with a wife and family of children, 
with the moat fervid enthusiasm I would have 
volunteered my services: I then could and 
would have despised all consequences that 
might have ensued. 

My prospect in the Excise is something; at 
least, it is, encumbered as I am with tire wel- 
fare, the very existence, of near half-a-score 
of helpless individuals, what I dare not sport 


* Burns's anxiety with regard to the vorrectness of | 


his writings was c= Being questioned as to his 
mode of pr ltibed e a 


- effect of easy composition, but of 
-Ozouar. i 


' sen 


lies, ‘All my poetry is the ' 
labordous correction,” 





No. COLXVI. 


TO MR SAMUEL CLARKE, JUN., 
DUMFRIES. 
Sunday Morning. 

Dear S1z,—I was, I know, drunk last night, 
but I am sober this morning. From the ex- 
epee Capt. made use of to me, had I 
nobody’s welfare to care for but my own, 
we should certainly have come, according to 
the manners of the world, to the necessity of 





| murdering one another about the business 
| The words were such as generally, I believe, 


end in a brace of pistols; but I am atill pleased 
to think that I did not ruin the peace and 
welfare of a wife and a family of children in a 
drunken squabble. Further you know that 
the report of certain political opinions being 
mine has already once before brought me to 
the brink of destruction. I dread lest last 
night’s business may be misrepresented in the 
Bame way. You, I beg, will take care to pre- 
vent it. I tax your wish for Mr Burns’s 
‘welfare, with the task of waiting, as soon as 
possible, on every gentleman who was present, 
and state this to him, and, as you please, show 
him this letter. What, after i, was the 
obnoxious toast? “ May our success in the 
present war be equal to the justice of our 
cause” —a toast that the most outrageous frenzy 
of loyalty cannot object to. I request and beg 
that this morning you ‘will wait on the parties 
present at the foolish dispute. I shall only add 


~ — nner 





¢ In a conversstion with his friend Mr Perry (the 
prep or of the Morning rises Mr Miller repie- 
d to that gentleman the insufiiciency of Burns’. 
salary to answer the imperious demands of a numerous 
family, In their sympathy for his misfortunes, and in 
their regret that his talents were nearly lost to the 
world of letters, these gentlemen agreed on the plan 
of settling him ia London, To accomplish this moat 
desirable object, Mr Perry, very spiritedly, made the 
poet a handsome ofer of an annual stipend for the 
exercise of his talents in his newspaper. Burn*'s rea- 
sons for refusing this offer are atated in the prasenf 
‘etter — Oanvnk 
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Net I am truly sorty thet a man who stoed 60 
iiteh in wy estimation as Mr -——-, shdald use 
me in the manner in which { conceive he has 
done, R. B, 





No. CCLXVII. 
TQ MRS RIDDEL. 


SUPPOSES HIMSELF TO BE WRITING FROM THE 
DEAD TO THE LIVING. 


Dvumrrigs, 1795. 


Mabau,—I daresay that this is “the first 
epistle you ever received from this nether 
world. I write you from the regions of hell, 
amid the horrors of the damned. The time 
and manner of my leaving your earth I do not 
exactly know, as I took my departure in the 
heat of a fever of intoxication, contracted at 
your too hospitable mansion; but, on my 
arrival here, aan fairly tried, and sentenced 
w endure the purgatorial tortures of this infer- 
nal cunfine for the space of ninety-nine years, 
eleven months, and twenty-nine days, and all 
on account of the impropriety of my conduct 
yesternight under your roof. Here am I, laid 
or p bed of pitiless furze, with my aching head 
reclined on a pillow of ever-piercing thorn, 
while an infernal tormentor, wrinkled, and 
old, and ernel, his name I think is Recollection, 
with a whip of scorpions, forbids peace or 
rest to ee me, and keeps anguish eter- 
nally awake. Still, madam, if I could in any 
measure be reinstated in the good opinion of 
the fair circle whom my conduct lust night so 
much injured, I think it would be an alleviation 
to my torments. For this reason I trouble 
you with this letter. To the men of the com- 
pany I will make no apology. Your husband, 
who insisted on my drinking more than I 
chose, has no right to blame me; and the 
other gentlemen were partakers of my guilt. 
But to you, madam, I have to apologise. Your 
good opinion I valued as one of the greatest 

uisitions I had made on earth, and [ was 
truly a beast to forfeit it. There was a Miss 
J-—., too, a woman of fime sense, gentle and 
unassuming mannerse—do make, on my part, a 
miserable damned wretch's best apology to her. 
A Mrs G-——, a charming woman, did me the 
honour to be prejudiced in my favour; this 
makes me hope that I have not outraged her 
beyond all forgiveness. To all the other ladies 
please present my humblest contrition for my 
conduct, and my petition for their gracious 
pardon. 0 all ye powers of decency and decv- 
rum ! whisper to them that my errors, though 
great, were involuntary—that an intoxicated 
man is the vilest of beasts—that it wes not in 
amy nature to be brutal to any one—that to be 
rude to a woman, when in my senses, was im- 
possible with me—but— 


Cad a e ® e 2 e 


iy Remorse! Showre! ye three hell- 
hounds that ever dog my steps and bay at my 
heels, me! spare me! 

Forgive the offences, and pity the perdition | 
of, madam, ‘your humble slave, R. B. 


rag gn DOE rm RES ome ae a 





No. CCLXVIIL 
TO MRS RIDDEL. 
Dumrares, 1796. 

Mr Burns's compliments to Mra Riddel— 
is much obliged to her for her polite attention 
in sending him the book. Owing to Mr B. 
being at present acting aa supervisor of Excise, 
a department that occupies his every hour of 
the day, he has not that time to spare which is 
necessary for any belles-lettres pursuit; but, as 
he will, in a week or two, again return to his 
wonted leisure, he will then pay that attention 
to Mra R.’s beautifal song, “To thee, loved 
Nith "—which it so well deserves.* When 
“ Anacharsia’ Travels” come to hand, which 
Mra Riddel mentioned as her gift to the public 
library, Mr B will feel honoured by the in- 
dulgence of & perusal of them before presenta- 
tion : it is a book he has never yet seen, and 
the regulations of the library allow too little 
leisure for deliberate reading. 


Friday Even ng. 
P.S.—Mr Burns will be much obliged to 
Mrs Riddel if she will favour him with a 
perusal of any of her poetical pieces which he 
may uot have seen. 


Cn al 


No. CCLXIX. 
TO MISS FONTENELLE. 


Doumrrigs. 1796. 


Mapamw,—In such a bad world as ours, those 
who add to the scanty sum of our pleasures are 
positively our benefactors. To you, madam, 
on our humble Dumfries boards, I have been 
more indebted for entertainment than ever I 
was in prouder theatres. Your charms as a 
woman would insure applause to the most in- 
different actress, and your theatrical talents 
would insure admiration to the plainest figure. 
This, madam, is not the unmeaning or insidious 
compliment of the frivolous or interested; I 
pay it from the same honest impulse that the 
sublime of nature excites my admiration, or 
her beauties give me delight. 

Will the foregoing lines + be of any service 
to you in ib approaching benefit night? If 
they will I shall be prouder of my muse than 
ever. They are nearly extempore: I know 


~~ o~ ge Sc empee e eome _ ae been, 





* Tn the song alluded to, there are some fine verses 


“And now your banks and bonnie braces 
But waken sad remembrance’ smart ; 
The very shades I held most dear 
Now strike fresh anguish to my heart: 
Deserted bower! where are they noW? 
Anh! where the garlands that I wove 
With faithful care—each morn to deok 
The altars of ungrateful ilove? 


“The flowers of spring how gay they blocm’d 

When last with him I wander’d here, 

The flowers of spring are past away 
For wintry. ho1rors dark and drear, 

Yon osier’d stream, by whose lone banks 
My songs have lull’d him oft to rest, 

Te Row in ivy fetters look’d— 
Cold a8 my false love's fronen breast.” 


See * Address spoken by Miss Fontenelte,” p. 60 


they have no t merit; but thongh they Oowper! Is not the “Task” a pom? | 
should add but little to the entertainment of | The religion of the “ Taak,” a tow scraps 
the evening, weinas fhe Beppiness st se | t Golvinieic divinity, 6 te on of Ged 
opportunity to how much I have the , and nature; the religion that exalte, that en- | 
honour to be, &., R. B. | nobles man. Were not you to send me your 
“ Zeluco,” in return for mine? Tell me how 
——— de like my marks and notes through the 
ok. I would not give a farthing for a buck, 
No. CCLXX. ae I were vt liberty to blot it with my ori- 
TO MRS DUNLOP. I have lately collected, for a friend's perusal, 
Dec. 15,1705. | all my letters; I mean those which I first 


My near Ferenp,--As I am in a complete 
Decemberish humour, gloomy, sullen, stupid, 
as even the deity of dulness herself could wish, 
I shall not drawl out a heavy letter with a 
auumber of heavier apologies for my late silence. 
Only one I shall mention, because I know you 
will sympathise in it: these four months, a 
aweet little girl, my youngest child, has been 
so ill that every day, a week, or leas, threatened 
to terminate her existence. There had much 
need be many pleasures annexed to the states 
of husband and father, for, God knows, they 
have many peculiar cares. I cannot describe 
to you the anxious, sleepleas hours these ties 
eh aren give me. I see a train of helpless 
little fulks: me and my exertions all their stay : 
and on what a brittle thread does the life of 
man hang! If I am nipt off at the command 
of fate! even in all the vigour of manhood as 
I am—such things happen every day — Gracious 
God ! what would become of my little flock ! 
"Tis here that I envy your people of fortune.— 
A father on his death-bed, taking an everlasting 
leave of hia children, has indeed woe enough ; 
but the man of competent fortune leaves his 
sons and daughtera independency and frieuds ; 
while I—but I shall run distracted if I think 
any longer on the subject ! 

To leave talking of the matter so gravely, I 
shall sing with the old Scots ballad— 

«OQ that I had ne’er been married, 
I would never had nue care ; 


Now I've gotten wife and barns, 
They cry crowdie evermair. 


*¢ Crowdie ance ; crowdle twice ; 
Crowdie three times in a day ; 
An ye crowdie ony mair, 
Ye'll crowdie a’ my meal away,” 


December 

We have had a brilliant theatre here this 
season; only, as all other business does, it ex- 
periences a stagnation of trade from the epi- 
demical complaint of the country, want of cash. 
I mentioned our theatre merely to lug in an 
occasional Address which I wrote for the bene- 
fit-night of one of the actresses, and which is 
as follows— (See p. 80.) 

25th, Christmas Morning, 

This, my much-loved friend, is a morning of 
wishes; accept mine—sv Heaven hear me ) 
they are sincere !—that blessings may atten 
your steps, and affliction know you not! In 
the c words of 1 hag thtegiaee author, 
“Phe Man of Feeling,” “ May the great Spirit 
bear up the weight of thy gray hairs, and blunt 
the arrow that brings them reat !” 

Now that I talk of author, how do you like 


re ee 


a a aa a ae acceso 
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sketched, in a rough dranght, and afterwards 
wrote out fair. On looking over some old 
musty papers, which, from time to time, I had 
parcelled by, as trash that were scarce worth 
preserving, and which yet at the same time I 
did not care to destroy ; I discovered many of 
these rude sketches, and have written, and am 
writing them out, in a bound MS. for my 
friend’s library. As I wrote always to you the 
rhapsody of the moment, I cannot find a single 
scroll to you, except one, about the commence- 
ment of our acquaintance. If there were any 
possible conveyance, I would send you a per- 
usal of my book, R. B. 


No. CCLXXI. 


TO MR ALEXANDER FINDLATER, 
SUPERVISOR OF EXCISE, DUMFRIES. 


S1r,— Enclosed are the two achemes. [ 
would not have troubled you with the collec- 
tor’s one, but for suspicion lest it be not right. 
Mr Erskine promised me to make it right, if 
you will have the goodness to show him how. 
As I have no copy of the scheme for myself, 
and the alterations being very considerable 
from what it was formerly, I hope that I shall 
have access to this scheme I send you, when I 
come to face up my new books. So much for 
schemes.—And that no scheme to betray a 
FRIEND, or mislead a STRANGER; to seduce a 
YOUNG GIRL, or rob a HEN-ROOST; to subvert 


\ 


LIBERLY, or bribe an EXCISEMAN; to disturb { 


the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, or annoy & GOSBIPING; 
to overthrow the credit of ontHODOXY, or the 
authority of OLD SONGS; to oppose your wishes, 
or frustrate my hopes—MAY PROSPER—is the 
sincere wish and prayer of R. B. 





No. CCLXXIT 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MORNING CHRONICLE. 
Douxrains, 1705 
Sir,~—You willsee by your subscribers’ lst 
that I have been about nine months of that 


number. 

Iam sorry to inform you that in that time 
sever: or eight of your papera either have never 
been sent me, or else have never reached me. 
To be deprived of any one number of the first 


newspaper in Great Britain for information, 
* James Perry, a native of Aberdeen, 
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ability, und independence, is what I can ill | 


brook and bear; but to be deprived of that 
most admirable oration of the Marquis of 
Lanedowne, when he made the great, rigs 
ineffectual attempt (in the language of the 
poet, I fear too true) “to save a SINKING 
stats” —this was a loss that I neither can nor 
will forgive you.—That paper, sir, never reached 
me; but I demand it of you. I ama Briroy; 
and must be interested in the cause of LIBERTY: 
—-[| am & MAN; and the RigHTs of HUMAN Na- 
TURE cannot be indifferent to me. Eowever, 
do not let me mislead you: I ain not a man in 
that situation of life which, as your subscriber, 


No, CCLEXIV. 


TO MR HERON, OF HERON. 
Dumraizs, 1795. 
Str,—I enclose you sore gee of a couple 
of political ballads; one of which, I believe, 
you have never seen.t Would to Heaven I 
could make you master of as many votes in the 
Stewartry—but— 


‘¢ Who does the utmost that he can, 
Does well, acts nobly—angels could no more.” 


In order to bring my humble efforts to bear 


can be of any consequence to you, in the eyes , with more effect on the fue, I have privately 
of those to whom SITUATION OF LIFE ALONE | printed a good many copies of both ballads, and 


is the criterion of max.—I am but a plain 
tradesman, in this distant, obscure country 
town: but that humble domicile in which I 
shelter my wife and children is the CasTELLUM 
of a Barron; and that scanty, hard-earned in- 
come which supports them is as truly my pro- 
perty as the most magnificent fortune of the 
most PUISSANT MEMBER of your HOUSE of 
NOBLES. 

These, sir, are my sentiments ; and to them 
I subscribe my name: and, were I a man of 
ability and consequence enough to address the 
PUBLIC, with that name should they appear.— 
I am, &o* 





No. CCLXXIII. 
TO COLONEL W. DUNBAR.t 


I am not gone to Elysium, most noble Colo- 
nel, but am atill here in this sublunary world, 
serving my God by propagating his image, and 
honouring my king by begetting him loyal 
subjecta. Many happy returns of the season 
await my friend! May the thorns of care 
never beset his path ! May peace be an inmate 
of his bosom, and rapture a frequent visitor of 
his soul! May the bloodhounds of misfor- 
tune never trace his steps, nor the screech-owl 
of sorrow alarm his dwelling! May enjoy- 
ment tell thy hours, and pleasure number thy 
days, thou friend of the Bard! Blessed be he 
that blesseth thee, and cursed be he that 
curseth thee! R. B. 





* “This letter,” says Cromek, “owes its origin to 
the following circumstance :—A neighbour of the poet 
at Dumfries, calle : on him and complained that he had 
been greatly disappointed in the irregular delivery of 
the Morning Chronicle Burns asked, ‘Why do not 
you write to the editofs of the paper?” ‘Good God, 
air, can J presume to write to the learned editors of a 
mewspaper?’ ‘Well, if you are afraid of writing to the 
editors of a newspaper, J am not; and, if you think 
proper, I'll draw up a sketch of a letter which you may 
copy. 

+ Burns tore a leaf from his excise book, and instant- 
ly produced the sketch which I have transcribed, and 
which is here printed. The poor man thanked him, 
and took the letter home. However, that caution 
which the watchfuluess of his enemies had taught him 
£0 exercise prompted him to the prudence of begging a 
friend to wait on the person for whom it was written, 
and request the favour to have it returned, This re- 
ghost wes complied with, and the paper never appeared 


William Dunbar was an Edinburgh friend of the 
poet's ; and the title of Colonel here given refers to his 
position in “the Orochallan Fencibles,” a club of choice 


| 
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have sent them among friends all about the 
country. 

To pillory on Parnassus the rank reprobation 
of character, the utter dereliction of all princi- 
ple, in a profligate junto which has not only 
ontraged virtue, but violated common decency ; 
which, spurning even hypocrisy as paltry ini- 
quity below their daring ;-—to unmask their 
flagitiousness to the broadest day—to deliver 
such over to their merited fate—is surely not 
merely innocent, but laudable; is not only pro- 
priety, but virtue. You have already, as your 
auxiliary, the sober detestation of mankind on 
the heads of your opponents; and I swear 
the lyre of Thalia to muster on your side 
the votaries of honest laughter, and fair, candid 
ridicule ! 

I am extremely obliged to you for your kind 
mention of my interests in a letter which Mr 
Syme showed me. At present, my situation in 
life must be in a great measure stationary, at 
least for two or three years. The statement 
is this—I am on the supervisor's list, and, as 
we come on there by precedency, in two or 
three years I shall be at the head of that list, 
and be appointed of course. Then a FRIEND 
might be of service to me in getting me into 
place of the kingdom which I would like. A 
supervisor's income varies from about a hun- 
dred and twenty to two hundred a year; but 
the business is an incessant drudgery, and 
would be nearly a complete bar to every species 
of literary pursuit. The moment I am ap- 
pointed supervisor, in the common routine, I 
may be nominated on the collector's list ; and 
this is always a business purely of political 
patronage. A collectorship varies much, from 
better than two hundred a year, to near a 
thousand, They also come forward by prece- 
dency on the list; and have, besides, a hand- 
some income, a life of complete leisure, A life 
of literary leisure, with a decent competency, 
is the summit of my wishes. It would be the 
prudish affectation of silly pride in me to say 
that I do not need, or would not be indebted 
to, @ political friend; at the same time, sir, I 
by no means lay my affairs before you thus to 
hook my dependent situation on your benevo- 
lence. If, in my progress of life, an opening 
should occur where the good offices of see 
man of your public character and poli 


For these ballads which related te Mr Heron's col 
ai for the representation of the Stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright, see p, 179. 








i 
conseyuence might bring me forward, I shall 


petition your § with the same frank- 
ness as 1 now do myself the honour to aub- 
scribe myself, R. B. 





No, CCLXXV. 
TO MRS DUNLOP, IN LONDON. 


Domraigs, Dec. 20, 1795. 

I Have been prodigiously disappointed in 
this London journey of yours. In the first 
po when your last to me reached Dumfries, 

was in the country, and did not return until 
too late to answer your letter; in the next 
place, I thought you would certainly take this 
route; and now I know not what is become of 
you, or whether this may reich you at all.— 
God grant that this may find you and yours in 
prospering health and good spirits! Do let 
me hear from you the suonest possible. 

_. As I hope to get a frank from my friend, 
Captain Miller, I shall every leisure hour take 
up the pen, and gossip away whatever comes 
firet, prose or poetry, sermon or song.—In this 
last article I have abounded of late. I have 
often mentioned to you a superb publication of 
Scottish songs, which is making its appearance 
in your great metropolis, and where I have the 
honour to preside over the Scottish verse, as 
no leas a personage than Peter Pindar does over 
the English, 

Dec. 29. 


Srxog I began this letter, I have been ap- 
insted to act in the capacity of supervisor 
ere, and I assure you, what with the load of 
business, and what with that business being 
new to me, I could scarcely have commanded 
ten minutes to have spoken to you, had you 
been in town, much less to have written you an 
epistle. This appointment is only temporary, 
and during the illness of the present incumbent; 
but I look forward to an early period when I 
shall be appointed in full form: a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished! My political 
sins seem to be forgiven me. 


This is the season (New-year’s day is now 
my date) of wishing; and mine are most fer- 
vently offered up for you! May life to you be 
a positive blessing while it lasts, for your own 
sake; and that it may yet be greatly prolonged 
is my wieh for my own sake, and for the sake 
of the rest of your friends! What a transient 
business is life? Very lately I wasa boy; but 
v‘other day I was a young man; and already I 
begin to feel the rigid fibre and stiffening joints 
of old age coming fast o’er my frame. With 
all my follies of youth, and, I fear, a few vices 
of manhood, still I congratulate myself on 
having had on early days religion strongly 
impressed on my mind. I have nothing to 
say to any one as to which sect he belongs 
to, or what creed he believes; but I look on 
the man who is firmly persuaded of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, superintending and di- 
recting every circumstance that can happen in 
his lot-—I felieitete such a man as having a 
solid = for his soars paathenge a 

p and sure stay in cur of diffi- 
ay eribie, and ‘iistrose ; and a never-failing 


LO I A a Sh 
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anchor of hope, when he looks beyond the 


grave, 
Jan. 2 

You will have seen our worthy and ingeniqus 
friend, the Doctor, long ere this. I hope he is 
well, and beg to be remembered to Bim, I 
have just been reading over again, I daresay 
for the hundred and fiftieth time, his “View of 
Society and Manners,” and still I read it with 
delight. His humour is perfectly original-—it 
is neither the humour of Addison, nor Swift, 
nor Sterne, nor of anybody but Dr Moore,—- 
By the by, you have deprived me of “ Zeluco; ” 
remember that, when you are disposed to rake 
up the sins of my neglect from among the 
ashes of my laziness, 

He has paid me a pretty compliment, by 
quoting me in his last publication." RB. B, 


r e e 


= 


reaper 


No. CCLXXVI. 


ADDRESS OF THE SCOTCH DISTILLERS 
TO THE 
RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT. 


Sirx,—While puray burgesses crowd your 
gate, sweating under the weight of heavy ad- 
dresses, permit us, the quondam distillers in 
that part of Great Britain called Scotland, to 
approach you, not with venal approbation, but. 
with fraternal condolence; not as what you 
are just now, or for some time have been; but 
as what in all probability, you will shortly be. 
—We shall have the merit of not deserting our 
friends in the day of their calamity, and you 
will have the satisfaction of perusing at least 
one honest address. You are well acquainted 
with the dissection of human nature; nor do 
you need the assistance of a fellow-creature’s 
bosom to inform you that man is always a sel- 
fish, often a perfidious, being.—This assertion, 
however the hasty conclusions of guperficial 
observation may doubt of it, or the raw inex- 
perience of youth may deny it, those who make 
the fatal experiment we have done will feel.— 
You are a statesman, and consequently are not 
ignorant of the traffic of these corporation 
compliments.—The little great man who drives 
the borough to market, and the very ¢ man. 
who buys the borough in that market, they 
two do the whole business; and, you well 
know, they, likewise, have their price. With 
that sullen disdain which you can so well 
assume, rise, illustrious sig, and spurn these 
hireling efforts of venal stupidity. At best 
they are the compliments of a man s friends on 
the morning of his execution : take a. 
decent farewell; resign you to your fate; and 
hurry away from your approaching hour. 

f fame say true, and omens be not 
much mistaken, you are about to make your 
exit from that world where the sun of 
gilds the paths of prosperous men; permit us, 

at sir, with the sympathy of fellow-feeling, 
< hail your passage to the raalma of ruin. 

Whether the sentiment proceed from the 
selfishness or cowardice of mankind ip imma- 


® The novel entitled ‘‘ Edward ” 
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terial; but to point out vo a child of misfortune 
those who are still more unhappy is to give him 
sume degree of poaitive ig een In this 
light, sir, our downfall may be again useful to 

ou:—Though not exactly in the same way, 
i is not perhaps the first time it has gratified 
your feelings. It is true, the triumph of your 
evil atar is exceedingly despiteful.—At an age 
when others are the votaries of pleasure, or 
underlings in business, you had attained the 
highest wish of a British statesman; and with 
the ordinary date of human life, what a pro- 
spect was before you! Deeply rvoted in Royal 
Favour, you overshadowed the land. ‘The birds 
of passage, which fullow ministerial sunshine 
through every clime of political faith and 
manners, flocked to your branches; and the 
beasts of the field (the lordly possessors of hills 
and valleys,) crowded under yourshade. “ But 
behold a watcher, a holy One, came down 
from heaven, and cried aloud, and said thus: 
Hew down the tree, and cut off his branches ; 
shake off his leaves, and scatter his fruit; let 
the beasts get away from under it, and the 
fowls from his branches!” A blow from an 
unthought-of quarter, one of those terrible 
aceidente which peculiarly mark the hand of 
Omnipotence, overset your career, and laid all 
your fancied honours in the dust. But turn 
your eyes, sir, to the tragic scenes of our fate. 
—An ancient nation that for many ages had 
gallantly maintained the unequal struggle for 
independence with her much more powerful 
elghbour at last agrees to an union which 
should ever after make them one people. In 
consideration of certain circumstances, it was 
covenanted that the former should enjoy a 
stipulated alleviation in her share of the public 
burdens, particularly in that branch of the 
revenue called the Excise. This just privilege 
has of late given great umbrage to sume 1n- 
terested, powerful individuals of the more po- 
tent part of the empire, and they have spared 
no wicked pains, under insidious pretexts, to 
subvert what they dared not openly to attack, 
from the dread which they yet entertained of 
the spirit of their ancient enemies. 

In this conspiracy we fell; nor did we alone 
auffer—our country was deeply wounded. 
number of (we will say) respectable individuals, 
largely engaged in trade, where we were not 
only useful, but absolutely necessary, to our 
* gountry in her dearest interests; we, with all 
that was near and dear to us, were sacrificed 
without remorse, to the infernal deity of poli- 
tical expediency! We fell to gratify the wishes 
of dark envy, and the views of unprincipled 
ambition. Your foes, sir, were avowed; were 
too brave to take an ungenerous advantage; 
you fell in the face of day.—On the contrary, 
Gur enemies, to complete our overthrow, con- 
trived to make their guilt appear the villan 
of a nation. Your downfall only drags wit 
you your private friends and partisans: in uur 
toisery are more or less involved the most 
numerous and most valuable rae the com- 
yunity-—all those who immediately depend on 
the cultivation of the soil, from the landlord 
ofa one down to his lowest hind. 

Allow us, air, yet further, just to hint at 


another rich vein of comfor: in the dreary 

regions of adversity; the gratulations of an 
approving conscience.—In a certain great as- 
rembly, of which you are a distinguished 
member, panegyrics on your private virtues 
have so often wounded your delicacy that we 
shall not distress you with anything on the 
subject. There is, however, one part of your 
public conduct which our feelings will not 
permit us to pass in silence; our gratitude 
must trespass on your modesty; we mean, 
worthy sir, your whole behaviour to the Scota 
Distillers.—In evil hours, when obtrusive re- 
collection presses bitterly on the sense, let that, 
sir, come like a healing angel, and speak the 
peace to your soul which the world can neither 
give nor take away.— We have the honour to 
be, sir, your sympathising fellow-sufferers, and 

; grateful humble servants. 

| JoHN BaRLEYcoRN—Proeses.* 


No. CCLXXVII. 
TO THE 
HON. THE PROVOST, BAILIES, AND 
TOWN COUNCIL OF DUMFRIES. 


GENTLUMEN,—The literary taste and liberal 
spirit of your good town hay so ably filled the 
various departments of your schools as to taale 
it a very great object for a parent to have his 
children edneated in them. Still to me, a 
stranger, with my large family, and very stinted 
income, to give my young ones that education 
I wish, at the high school fees which a st anger. 
pays, will bear hard upon me. 

Some years ago your good town did +e the 
honour of making me an hono Burgess.— 

| Will you allow me to request that this mark of 
distinction may extend so far as to put me on 
a fuoting of a real freeman of the town, in the 
| schools ? 

If you are so very kind as to grant my re- 
quest, it will certainly be a constant incentive 
to me to strain every nerve where I can offici- 
ally serve you; and will, if possible, increase 
that grateful respect with which I have the 

| honour to be, gentlemen, your devoted humble 
| servant, R. B.+ 








No. CCLXXVIII. 
TO MRS RIDDEL. 


Dunrrizs, Jan. 20, 1708. 

I CANNOT express my gratitude to you for 
allowing me a longer perusal of “ Anarcisarets,”’ 
In fact, I never met with a book that bewitehed 
me so much; and I, as a member of the - 

| brary, must warmly feel the obligation you 
have laid us under. Indeed, to me, tes obli- 
| gation is stronger than to any other in@iridveal 
of our society; as “ Anarcharsis ” is wn tudie- 
| pensable deaideratum to a son of the mung, 


| 
' 
I 





CR 





* This ironical address was found among the papers 
| of the poet 


The Provost and Bailles complied s¢ once with the 


t 
humble request of the poet. 
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The health you wished me in your morning's 
gard is, I think, flown from me for ever. 
have not been able to leave my bed to-day till 
about an hour ago. These wickedly unluck 
advertisements I lent (I did wrong) to a frien 
and I am ill able to go in quest of him. 

The muses have not quite forsaken me. The 
following detached stanzas I intend to inter- 
weave in some disastrous tale of a pid it 


e 





No. CCLXXIX. 


TO MRS DUNLOP. 


Domruizs, Jan. 81, 1796. 

THESE many months you hare been two 
kets in my debt—what sin of ignorance I 

ve committed against so highly valued a 
friend I am utterly at a loss to guess, Alas! 
madam, ill can I afford, at this time, to be de- 
prived of any of the small remnant of my plea- 
aures. I have lately drunk deep of the cup of 
affiiction. The autumn robbed me of my only 
daughter and darling child, and that at a dis- 
tance, too,” and so rapidly, as to put it out of 
my power to pay the last duties to her. I had 
acarvely begun to recover from that shock 
when I became myself the victim of a most 
severe rheumatic fever, and long the die spun 
doubtful; until, after many weeks of a sick 
bed, it seems to have turned up life, and I am 
beginning to crawl across my room, and once 
indeed have been before my own door in the 


‘‘When pleasure fascinates the mental sight, 
Affiiction purifies the visual ray, 
j Religion the drear, the untried night, 
And shuts, for ever shuts ! life’s doubtful day.” 


R. B. 





i No. CCLXXX. 


TO MRS RIDDEL, 


WHO HAD DESIRED HIM TO GO TO THE BIRTH- 
DAY ASSEMBLY ON THAT DAY TO SHOW 
HI8 LOYALTY. 


Dunraixzs, June 4, 1796, 

I am in such miserable health as to be utterly 
incapable of showing my Joyalty in any way. 
Rackt as I am with rheumatisms, I meet every 
face with a greeting, like that of Balak to 
Balaam—-“ Come, curse me, Jacob; and come, 

me, Israel!” So say I—Come, curse me 
that east wind; and come, defy me the north ! 
Would you have me in such circumstances 

you out a love-song? 

may perhaps see you on Saturday, but I 
will not be at the ball—Why should I? “man 
delights not me, nor woman either!” Can 
you supply me with the song, “Let us all be 
unhappy — ?’"—do if you can, and oblige 
le puuvre miserabile.t R. B, 


* The child died at Mauchline 








} Mr Cunningham says :—“This is the last letter 


@iieh Burns addressed to the beautiful and accom- 
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No. COLXXXI 


TO MR CLARKE, SCHOOLMASTER, 
FORFAR. 


Dournies, Fume 26, 1706, 


My pear CLarkE,—Still, still the victim of 
affiction! Were you to see the emaciatad 
figure who now holds the pen to BAe you 
would not know your old friend, hether J 
shall ever get about again, is only knuwn to 
Him, the Great Unknown, whose creature I am. 
Alas, Clarke! I begin to fear the worst. As to 
my individual self, I am tranquil, and would 
despise myself if I were not; but Burns’s poor 
widuw, and half-a-dozen of his dear little ones 
— helpless orphans !—there I am weak as 9 
woman's tear. Enough of this! 'Tis half of 
my disease. 

I duly received your last, enclosing the note. 
It came extremely in time, and I am much 
obliged by your punctuality. Again I must 
request you to do me the same kindness. Be 
#0 very good as, Py return of post, to enclose 
me another note. I trust you can do it without 
inconvenience, and it will seriously oblige me. 
If I must go, I shall leave a few friends behind 
me, whom I shall regret while consciousness 
remains. I know I shall live in their remem- 
brance. Adieu, dear Clarke. ‘hat I shall 
ever see you again is, I am afraid, highly im- 
probable. R. B. 


plished Mrs Riddel. In addition to the composition of 
a@ very admirable memoir of the poet, that lady be- 
stirred herself much in rousing his friends both in 
Scotland and England to raise a monument at Dum- 
files tohis memory. She subscribed largely herself: 
she induced others to do the same, an @ corres- 
ponded with both Banks and Flaxman on the subject 
of designs. The following letter will suffice to show 
the reader that Mrs R:ddei had forgiven the bard for all 





his lampoons, and was earnest in doing his memory ho- 
DOUF : Fae 
RicxMonyd, May 20, 1709 

£12,—In answer to yours of the 10th of last month, I 
will trouble you with a few lines on the subject of the 
bard’s monument, having corresponded with several 
ersons (Dr Currie, 4c.) respecting it, whose Judgment 
8 very far preferable to mine, and weall agree that the 
first thing to be done is to collect what money oan be 
got for that purpose, in which we will aJ2 do what ser- 
vice we can, as soon as the posthumous works are pub- 
lished , but those who are at all sadd/ed with that busi- 
ness must get +¢ off their hands before they commence 
another undertaking. Perhaps an application. or atany 
rate the consuliing with Mr Flaxman on the subject of 
the design, &c., might answer better from and with per- 
sons he is already acquainted with, and more heads 
than one should be called in counsel on the occasion. 
If, therefore, you or the other gentlemen concerned in 
this project think it proper, I will talk it over with Mr 
Flaxman and some other artists, friends of his, whom I 
know, and Mr F can then let know his ideas on 
the subject. The monument should be characteristic 
of him to whom it is raised, and the artist muse some- 
how be made acquainted with him and A/s works, which 
it is Droge he may not be at present. The inscrrption 
should be Arai -ate. I think either Roscoe or Dr Dar- 
win would contribute their talents for the purpose, and 
it could not be given into better hands. I havé no 
names to add to your list, but whenever that for the 
posthumous works is I will set to work in oar 
nest. Pray remember me to Mr Syme when you see him, 
whom, I know not why, I never hear now,-~I am, 

sir, your humble servant, 

Mant, Bepyai, 
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No, CCLXXXII. | 
TO MR JAMES JOHNSON, EDINBURGH. 


Domrams, July 4, 1706. 

How are you, my dear friend, and how comes 
on r fifth volume? You may probably 
think that for some time past I have neglected 
you and your work; but, alas! the hand of 
pain, and sorrow, and care, has these many 
months lain heavy on me! Personal and do- 
meatic affliction have almost entirely banished 
that alacrity and life with which I used to woo 
the rural muse of Scotian 


You are a good, worthy honest fellow, and 
have a good right to live in this world—because 
you deserve it. Many a merry meeting this 
publication has given us, and possibly it may , 
give us more, though, alas! I fear it. This | 

rotracting, slow, consuming illness which 
bias over me, will, I doubt much, my ever 
dear friend, arrest my sun before he has well 
reached his middle career, and will turn over 
the puet to far more important concerns than 
studying the brilliancy of wit, or the pathos of 
sentiment ! However, hope is the cordial of 
the human heart, and I endeavour to cherish 
it as well as I can. 

Let me hear from you as soon as convenient, 
— Your work is a great one; and now that it is 
finished, I see, if we were to begin in, two 
or three things that might be mended; yet I 
will venture to prophesy that to future ages 
your publication will be the text-book and 
standard of Scottish song and music. 

I am ashamed to ask another favour of you, 
because you have been so very good already ; 
but my wife has a very particular friend of 
hers, a young lady who sings well, to whom 
she wishes to present the Scots Musical Mu- 
seum If you have a spare copy, will you be 
no obliging as to send it by the very first jly, as 
T am anxious to have it soon.*— Yours Ai 





No. CCLXXXIII. 
TO MR CUNNINGHAM. 


Brow, Sx4-BaTuine Quarters, July 7, 1796, 

My Dear CUNNINGHAM,—I received yours 
here this moment, and am indeed highly flat- 
tered with the approbation of the literary circle 
hg mention; a literary circle inferiur to none 
the two kingdoms. Alas! my friend, I fear 
the voice of the bard will soon be heard among 
ounomore! For these eight or ten months 
have been ailing, sometimes bedfast, and 
sometimes not; but these last three months I 
have been tortured with an excruciating rheu- 
matiam, which has reduced me to nearly the 
last stage. You actually would not know me 
if you saw me.— Pale, emaciated, and so feeble 
ene 


* in this Aumble and delicate manner did 
Barna ask for a copy of a work of which he was princi- 


the founder, and to which he had contributed, 
aiiitenty, not lees than 184 ori al 


tered, and 
een ee The editor has seen 180 transcribed 
ey h& own hand for the Mucswm.—Cnousx. 





as occasionally to need help from my cshair— 
my spirits fled! fled !—but I can no more on 
the subject—only the medical folks tell me 
that my last and only chance is bathing and 
country quarters, and riding.—The deuce of 
the matter is this; when an Exciseman is off 
duty, his salary is reduced to £35 instead of 
£50.—What way, in the name of thrift, shall I 
maintain myself, and keep a horse in country 
quarters—with a wife and five children at home, 
on £85? I mention this, because I had in- 
tended to beg your utmost interest, and that 
of all the friends you can muster, to move our 
Commissioners of Excise to grant me the full 
salary; I dare say you know them all person- 
ally. If they do not grant it me, I must la 
my account with an exit truly en podte —if 
die not of disease, I must perish wich hunger + 
I have sent you one of the songs; the other 
my memory does not serve me with, and I have 
no copy here; but I shall be at home soon, 
when I will send it you.—<Apropos to being at 
home, Mrs Burns threatens, in a week or two, 
to add one more to my paternal charge, which, 
if of the right gender, I intend shall be intro- 
duced to the world by the respectable designa- 
tion of Alexander Cunningham Burns. My 
last was James Glencairn, 80 you can have no 
objection to the company of nobility.—Fare- 
well, R. B 





No. CCLXXXIV. 
TO MR GILBERT BURNS. 


July 10, 1796. 

Drak BrotTHeER,—lIt will be no very pleasing 
news to you to be told that I am dangerously 
ill, and not likely to get better. An inveterate 
rheumatism has reduced me to such a state of 
debility, and my appetite is so totally gone, 
that I can scarcely stand on my legs. I have 
been a week at sea-bathing, and I will continue 
there, or in a friend's house in the country, all 
the summer. God keep my wife and children: 
if I am taken from their head, they will be 
poor indeed. I have contiacted one or two 
serious debta, partly from my illness these 
many months, partly fromm too much thought- 
leysness as to expense when I came to town, 
that will cut in too much on the little I leave 
them in your hands. Remember me to my 
mother.— Yours, R. 


No. CCLXXX‘. 
TO MRS BURNS, 


Brow,} Thureday. 
My pgargst Lovz,—I delayed writing until 
I could tell you what effect sea-bathing was 


+ Mr Cunningham very properly says :—It is hy 
painful to mention—an: with indignation we recerd 
—that the poet’s humble request of the continuance of 
his full aulary was noé granted! ‘The Commisstoners,” 
says Ourrie, ‘‘were guilty of no such weakness.” 
be merciful was no part of their duty. 

~ One evening during Burns's stay at the Brow, he 
was visited by two young ladies who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood and who sympathised in his suffer 
During their stay, the sun setting on the western hills 
threw a strong light upon him throngh the window : s 
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likely to produce. It would be injustice to 
deny that it has eased wy pains, and I think 
has strengthened me; but my appetite is still 
extremely bad. No flesh nor fish can I swallow; 
porridge and milk are the only thing I can 
taste. Iam very happy to hear, by Miss Jess 
Lewars, that you are all well. My very best 
end kindest compliments to her, and to all the 
ebildren. I will see you on Sunday.—Your 
affectionate husband, R. B, 






shall I use the language to you, O do not dim | 
scree me: but strohg necessity’s curst coms 
mand, 

I have been thinking over and over my 
brotker’s affairs, and I fear I must cut him up; 
—but on this I will correspond at another time, 
particularly as I shall [require] your advice. 

Forgive me for once more mentioning by 
a of post;—save me from the horrors of 
a jai 

My compliments to my friend James, and to 
all the rest. I do wot know what I have writ- 
ten. The subject is so horrible, I dare not look 
it over again. Farewell. + R. B. 


No. CCLXXXVL 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 


Brow, SatvEpay, July 12, 1796. 


Mapam,—I have written you so often, with- 
eut receiving any answer, that I would not 
trouble you again, but for the circumstances 
ia which I am. An illness which has long 
hung about me, in all probability will speedily 
wend me beyond that bourn whence no traveller 
returns, Your friendship, with which for 
many years you honoured me, was a friendship 

to my soul. Your conversation, and 
especially your correspondence, were at once 
highly entertaining and instructive. With 
what pleasure did I use to break up the seal! 
The remembrance yet adds one pulse more to 
my poor palpitating heart. Farewell! ! a 





Burns, who died on the 21st of the month, nine days | 
afterwards.” 

There are, however, others of a date still later, 

+ James Burness sent his cousin ten pounds the 
moment he received his letter, though he coald ill 
spare the money, and concealed his kindness from the 
world, till, on reading the life and letters of the poet, 
he was constrained, in support of bia own good name, te 
conceal] it no longer. 1 was informed by my friend, 
Dr Burness, that his grandfather now in his eighty. 
fourth year. was touched by the duoious way in which 
TI had left the subject, in the poet's life, and felt that he 
was liable to the imputation of coldnega of heart. Ina 
matter of such delicacy, [ could not ask the family, and 
accordingly had left it as I found it, without comment 
or remark, The following letters will make all as 
clear as day, and right my venerable friend in a matter 
respecting which he cannot be but anxious.—ALLAN 
CuNNINGHAM. 


TO MR BURNESS, MONTROSE. 


S1r,—At the desire of Mrs Burns, I have to acquaint 
you with the melancholy and much regretted event of 
your friend’s death. Ile expired on the morning of the 
21st, about five o'clock. The situation of the unfortu- 
nate Mrs Burns and her charming boys, your feeling 
heart can easily paint. It is, however, much to her 
consolation that a few of his friends, particularly Mr 
John Syme, collector of the stamps, and Dr William 
Maxwell, both gentlemen of the first respectability and 
connexions, have stepped forward with their assistance 
and advice; and I think there can be no doubt but that 
a very handsome provision will he raised for the widow 
and family. The former of these gentlemen has writ- 
ten to most of the Edinburgh professors with whom 
either he or Mr Burns were acquainted, and to several 
other particular friends. You will easily excuse your 
not having sooner an answer to your very kind letter, 
with an acknowledgment of the contents, for, at the 
time it was received, Mr Burns was totally unable either 
to write or dictate a letter, and Mrs Burns wished te 
defer answering it till she saw what turn affairs took. 

I am, with much respect, your most obedient and 
very humble servant, JOHN LEWAES. 


DuMFRiEs, July 28, 1796. 


No. CCLXXXVII. 


TO MR JAMES BURNESS, WRITER, 
MONTROSE. 


Doumrains, July 12. 


My pear Covusin,—-When you offered me 
money assistance, little did I think I should 
want it so soon. A rascal of a haberdasher, to 
whom I owe a considerable bill, taking it into 
his head that I am dying, has commenced a 
process against me, and will infallibly put my 
emaciated body into jail. Will you be so good 
as to accommodate me, and that by return of 
port, with ten pounds? O James! did you 

ow the pride of my heart, you would feel 
doubly for me! Alas! I am not used to beg! 
The worst of it is, my health was coming about 
finely; you know, and my physician assured 
me, that melancholy and low spirits are half 
my disease: guess, then, my horrora since this 
business began. If I had it settled, I would 
be, I think, quite well in a manner. How 


TO MRS ROBERT BURNS, DUMFRIES. 


My prak Cousin.—It was with much concern I re 
ceived the melancholy news of the death of your hus- 
band. Little did I expect, when I had the pleasure of 
seeing you and him, that a change so sudden would 
have happened. 

I sincerely sympathise with you in your affiiction, 
and will be very ready to do anything in my power to 
alleviate it, 

Iam sensible that the education of his family was 
the object nearest to my cousin’s heart, and I hope you 
will make it your study to follow up his wish by care- 
fally attending to that object, so far as may be possible 
for you; or, if you think of parting with your son 
Robert, and will allow me to take charge of him, I will 
endeavour to discharge towards him the duty of a father 
and educate him with my own sons. 

Tam nappy ie heas thas something is to be done for 
you and the ; but as that may take some tina to 
earry inte effect, I beg you will accept of the enclosed 
five pounds to hie present necessities, 

My friend men to me that any little thing he 
had was in the hands of his brother Gilbert. and thet 








child peroosived this, and proceeded to draw the curtain. 
‘Let me look at the sun, my love,” said the sinking 
7 nt it will be long before he will shine for me 


$i 


* “Burns had, however, the pleasure,” says Currie, 
‘sof reearving a satisfactory tion of his friend’s 
and an assurance of the continuance of her 

to his widow and children ; an asstrance 

that has been smply fulfilled. It is probable that the 
ter part of her letters to him were destroyed by our 
about the time that this last was written. He did 

net foresee that his own Jetters to her were to ap ar 
be 


io Pant nor conceive the ears appa that 
thet. s few of this excellent lady's epistles have not 
served to enrich and adorn the collection. The abore 
Jettar in supposed to be the last production of Robert 
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No, CCLKXXVIII. 


TO JAMES GRACIE, ESQ. 
Brow Wepxgsspay Mornina, July 16, 1796. 
My pear Sre,«-It would [be] doing high 
“njustice to this place not to acknowledge 
that my rheumatisms have derived great bene- 
fits from it already; but, alas! my loss of 
appetite still continues. I shall not need your 
kind offer this week, and I return to town the 
beginning of next week, it not being a tide 
week. I am detaining a man in a burning 
hurry. So, God bless you. R. B. 





the payment of it, at present, would be hard upon him ; 
T have therefore to entreat that, so far as your circum- 
stances will permit, you will use lenity in settling with 
hi 


m. 

I have further to request that you will offer my best 
thanks to Mr Lewars for his very friendly letter to me 
* of this melancholy event, with my sincere wishes that 
such a warm heart as his may never want a friend. 

I shall be glad to hear of your welfare, and your 
resolution in regard to your son, and I remain. dear 
cousin, your affectionate friend, JaMES BURNESS. 


Moxrrose, July 29, 1796. 


eT 


TO MR BURNESS, MONTROSE. 


Dear Siz,—-I was duly favoured with your letter of 
the 20th July. Your goodness is such as to render it 
wholly out of my power to make any suitable acknow- 
ledgment, or to express what I feel for so much kind- 
meas. 

With regard to my son Robert, I cannot as yet 
determine ; the gentlemen here (particularly Dr Max- 
. well and Mr Syme, who have so much interested 
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No. COLXXXIX, 


TO JAMES ARMOUR, MASON, MAUCH- 
LINE.* 
Dumfeins, July 18, 1796. 


My prar S1n,—Do, for Heaven's sake, send 
Mrs Armour here immediately. My wife is 
hourly expecting to be put to bed. Good 
God! what a situation for her to be in, poor 
girl, without a friend! I returned from sea- 
bathing quarters to-day, and my medical friends 
would .lmost persuade me that I am better, 
but I think and feel that my strength is so 
gone that the disorder will prove fatal to me.4 
—Your son-in-law, R. B. 


themselves for me and the family) do not wish that 
I should come to any resolution as to parting with 
any of them, and 1 own my own feelings rather incline 
me to keep them with me. I think they will be a com- 
fort to me, and my most agreeahle companions ; bit 
should any of them ever leave me, you, sir, would be, of 
all others, the gentleman under whose charge I should 
wish to see any of them, and I am perfectly sensible of 
your very obliging offer. 

Since Mr Lewars wrote you, I have got a young son, 
who, as well as myself, is doing well. 

What you mention about my brother, Mr Gilbert 
Burns, is what accords with ny own opinion, and every 
respect shall be paid to your advice —I am, dear sir, 
with the greatest respect and regard, your very much 
obliged friend, JEAN BURNS. 


Doumrnizs, Aug. 3, 1796. 


* The father of Mrs Burns. 

t This is the last of all the compositions of the greai 
oet of Scotland, being written only three iays before 
is death.—CUNNINGHAN. 1852 











CORRESPONDENCE OF BURNS 


WITH 


GEORGE THOMSON. 


In 1762 George ‘'homson announced the work , influence of Mr John Hom, author of 
which was henceforward to associate his name | ‘Douglas’ with one of the members of the 
with that of Robert Burns in the memory of | Honourable Board of Trustees I wae recom: 
his rountrymen ; he entitled it, “ A Select Col- | mended to that Buard, and became their junior 
‘lection of Original Scottish Airs for the Voice: | clerk. Not long after, upon the death of their 
to which are Added Introductory and Conclud- | principal clerk, I succeeded to his situation, 
ing Symphonies and Acoumpaniments for the Mr Robert Arbuthnot being then their secre- 
Pianoforte and Violin, by Pleyel and Kose- tary; under whom, and afterwards under Sir 
luck, with Select and Characteristic Verses by Woulliam, his son and successor, I have served 
the most Admired Scottish Poets.’ As Burns the Board for upwards of half a century; en- 
was the only poet of the period who could , joying their fullest confidence, and the entire 
worthily assist him in his ambitious undertak- | approbation of both secretaries, whose gentle- 
ing, he was immediately applied to, and he re-| manly manners and kind dispositions were 
nded to the call with the utmost enthu- | such (for I never saw a frown on their brows, 
asm. We shall allow Mr Thomsun to speak | nor heard an angry word escape from their 
for himself as to his own personal history and | lips) that I can say, with heartfelt gratitude to 
his connexion with the poet—the latter at one their memory, and to all my superiors, in this 
time a subject of fierce discussion. Theletter the 58th year of my clerkship, that I never 
we reprint was addressed to Mr Robert Cham- | have felt the word servitude to mean anything 
bers, and first appeared in the “Land of , in the least mortifying or unpleasant, but 


Burns ;-— quite the reverse. 
‘Teustags’ Orricg Epinsurex, “In my twenty-fifth year, I married Miss 
March 29, 1838 Miller, whose father was a lieutenent in the 


“ Dear Srz,—To your request that I should | 50th Regiment, and her mother the daughter 
furnish you with a few particulars respecting | of a most respectable gentleman in Berwick- 
my personal history, I really know not well | shire, George Peter, Esq., of Chapel, and this 
what to say, because my life has been too un- | was the wisest act of my life. She is happily 
important to merit much notice. It is in cén- | still living, and has presented me with six 
nexion with national music and song, and | daughters and two sons, the elder of the two 
my correspondence on that subject with Burns | being now a lieutenant-colonel of Engineers, 
chiefly, that I can have any reasonable hope of and the other an assistant-commiasary-general. 
being vccasionally spoken of. I shall there-| “From my boyhood I had a passion for the 
fore content myself with a brief sketch of what sister arts of music and painting, which I have 
beongs to my personal history, and then pro- | ever since continued to cherish in the society 
ceed to the subject of Scottish music and | of the ablest profeasors of both arts. Having 
Burns, studied the violin, it was my custum, after the 

“¥ was born at Limekilna, in Fife, about the ; hours of business, to con over our Scottish 
ier 1759, as I was informed, for I can scurce | melodies, and to devour the choruses of Han- 

lieve Iam soold. My father taught a echool | del’s oratorios; in which, when performed at 
there, and having been invited in that capa- | St Cecilia’s Hall, I generally took a part, along 
city to the town of Banff, he carried me thi-, with a few other gentlemen, Mr Alexander 
ther in my very early years, instructed me in Wight, one of the most eminent counsel at the 
the elementary branches of knowledge, and , bar, Mr Gilbert Innes of Stow, Mr Jubn 
sent me to learn the dead languages at what | Russel, W S., Mr John Hutton, &.; it being 
was called the grammar schoo] He had a} then not uncommon for grave amateurs to a& 
hard struggle to maintain an increasing family, | sistat the St Cecilia concerts, one of the most in- 
and, after trying some mercantile means of en- | teresting and liberal musical institutions that 
a his income without success, he moved | ever existed in Scotland, or indeed in any 
wi family to Edinburgh when I was | country. I had so much delight in singing 
about seventeen. In a short time I got into a | those matchless choruses, and ee 
writer to the signet's office as s clerk, and re- | violin quartettos of Pleyel and Haydn that it 
tnained in that ca with him, and another was with joy I hailed the hour when, like the 

V.8., till the year 1780, when, through the young amateur in the good old Soetch song, J 
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sauld hie me hame to my Cremona, and enjoy 
Haydn’s admirable fancies. 


‘T ee wes piconet where’er I went; and when I was 


f screw’d my pess and pluased myself with John o’ 
Badenyon 

* At the ra Sera pripentcy I male Scottish 
songs sung in a style of excellence far surpass- 
ing any idea w I had previously had of 
their ypoeae and that, too, from Italians, 
Signor Tenducei the one, and Signora Dome- 
nica. Corri the other. Tenducci’s ‘I°ll never 
leave thee,’ and ‘ Braes o’ Ballenden,’ and the 
Signora’s ‘Ewebughts, Marion,’ and ‘ Waly, 

y,’ #0 delighted every hearer, that in the 

most crowded room not a whisper was to be 
heard, so entirely did they rivet the attention 
and admiration of the audience. Tenducci’s 
singing was full of passion, feeling, and taste ; 
and, what we hear very rarely from singers, 
his articulation of the words was no less per- 
fect than his expression of the music. It was 
in consequence of my hearing him and Signora 
Corri sing a number of our gongs so charm- 
ingly, that I conceived the idea of collecting 
all our best melodies and songs, and of obtain- 
ing accompaniments to them wortby of their 
merit. 

“On examining with great attention the 
various collections on which I could by any 
means lay my hands, I found them all more or 
less exceptionable, a sad mixture of good and 
evil, the pure and the impure. The melodies 
in general were without any symphonies to 
introduce and conclude them ; and the accom- 
paniments (for the piano only) meagre and 
commonplace :—while the verses united with 
the melodics were in a great many instances 
coarse and vulgar, the productions of a rude 
age, and such as could not be tolerated or sung 
in good society. 

“Many copies of the same melody both in 
rint and manuscript, differing more or less 
rom each other, came under my view : and 

after a minute comparison of copies, and hear- 
ing them sung over and over by such of my 
fair friends as I knew to be most conversant 
with them, I chose that set or copy of each 
air which I found the most simple and beau- 


ul, 

“ For obtaining accompaniments to the airs, 
and alao symphonies to introduce and conclude 
wach sir—e most interesting appendage to the 
wirs that had not before graced any of the 
collections—I turned my eyes first on Pleyel, 
whose compositions were chee, popular 
and pleasing : and afterwards, when I had re- 
aclved to extend my work into a complete ovl- 
lection of all the airs that were worthy of 
preservation, I divided them into different por- 
tions, and sent them from time to time to 
Haydn, to Beethoven, to Weber, Hummell, 
&o., the greatest musicians then flourishing in 
Europe, These artists, to my inexpressible 
satisfaction, proceeded con amore with their 
respective portions of the work, and in the 
symphonies, which are original and character- 
istie creations of their own, as well as in their 
judicious and delicate acoompaniments for the 
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cello, they exceeded my most sanguine 
tations, and obtained the decided ncoval of 
the best judges. Their corapoaitions have 


been pronounced by the Edsnburgh Review 
to be wholly unrivalled for originality and 


beauty. 

“The poetry became next the subject of my 
anxious consideration, and engaged me in a far 
more extensive correspondence than I had ever 
anticipated, which ocoupied nearly the whole of 
my leisure for many years. For, although a 
small portion of the melodies had long bean 
united with excellent songs, yet a much greater 
number stood matched with such unworthy 
associates as to render a divorce and a new 
union absolutely necessary 

“ Fortunately fur the melodies, I turned my 
eyes towards Robert Burns, who no sooner was 
informed of my plan and wishes, than, with 
all the frankness, generosity, and enthusiasm 
which marked hia character, he undertook to 
write whatever songs I wanted for my work; 
but in answer to my promise of remuneration, 
he declared, in the most emphatic terms, that 
he would receive nothing of the kind, He 
proceeded with the utmost alacrity to execute 
what he had undertaken, and from the year 
1792 till the time of his death in 1796, I oon- 
tinued to receive his exquisitely-beautiful com: 
positions for the melodies I had sent him from 
time to time : and, in order that nothing should 
be wanting which might suit my work, he em- 
powered me to make use of all the other songs 
that he had written for Johnson’s Scots Musical 
Museum, &. My work thus contains above one 
hundred and twenty of his inimitable songs; 
besides many of uncommon beauty that I ab- 
tained from Thomas Campbell, Professor Smyth, 
Sir Walter Scott, Joanna Baillie, and other ad- 
mired poets: togetLer with the best songs of 
the olden time. 

“Upon my publishing the firat twenty-five 
melodies with Pleyel’s symphonies and accom- 
paniments, aud songs by different authors, six 
of Burns’s songs being of the number, (and 
those six were all I published in his lifetime,) 
I, of course, sent a copy of this half volume to 
the poet; and asa mark of my gratitude for 
his excessive kindness, I ventured, with all 
possible delicacy, to send him a small pecuniary 
present, notwithstanding what he had said on 
the subject. He retained it after much hesi- 
tation, but wrote me (Letter XXIV.) that, if 
I presumed to repeat it, he would, on the least 
motion of it, indignantly spurn what was paat, 
and commence entire stranger to me. 

“Who that reads the letter above referred 
to, and the firat one which the poet sent me, 
can think I have deserved the abuse which 
anonymous acribblers have poured upon me 
for not endeavouring to remunerate the puet f 
If I had dared to go further than I did, in send- 
ing him money, is it not perfectly clear that he 
would have deemed it an insult, and ceased to 
write another song for me? 

“ Had I been a selfish or avaricious man, I 
had a fair opportunity, upon the death of the | 
poet, to put money in my pocket; for I might 


then have published, for my own behvof, all 


pianoforte, and for the violin, flute, and violon- , the beautiful lyrics he had written for me, the 
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original manusoripts of which were in my pow 
seston. But ral of doing this, I was no 
sooner informed that the friends of the poet’s 
fetnily liad nome to a resolution to collect his 
works, and to publish them for the benefit of 
the family, and that they thought it of ig a 
auce to include my M&S., aa being likely, from 
their number, their novelty, and beauty, to 
prove an attraction te subscribers, than I felt it 
at once my duty to put them im possession of 
all the songs and of the correspondence be- 
tween the poet and myself, and accurdingly, 
through Mr John Syme of Ryedale, I trane 
mitted the whole to Dr Currie, who had been 
prevailed on, immensely for the advantage of 
Mrs Burns and her children, to take on him- 
self the task of editor. 

“For thus surrendering the manuscripte, I 
teceived both verbally and in writing, the 
warm thanks of the trustees for the family, 
Mr John Syme and Mr Gilbert Burns; who 
wonsidered what I had done as a fair return for 
the poet's generosity of conduct to me, 

“If anything more were wanting to set 
me right, with respect to the anonymous ca- 
lumnies circulated to my prejudice in regard 
to the poet, I have it in my power to refer to 
@ most respectable testimonial which, to my 
very agreeable surprise, was sent me by Pro- 
fessor Josiah Walker, one of the poet's biogra- 
phers: and, had I not been reluctant to obtrude 
myself on the public, I should long since have 
given it publicity. The professor wrote me as 
follows :—~ 

‘“¢Pertry, April 14, 1811. 

“*¢ Dean Smx,—Before I lett Edinburgh, I 
sent a copy of my account of Burns to Lord 
Woodhouselee; and since my return I have 
had a letter from his lordship, which among 
other 8, contains one that I cannot with- 
hold from you! He writes thus:—“I am 
glad that you have embraced the occasion 
which lay in your way of doing full justice to 
Mr George Thomson, who, I agree with you 
in thinking, was most harshly and illiberall 
treated by an anonymous dull calumniator, 
have always regarded Mr Thomson as a man 
of t worth and most respectable character : 
and I have every reason to believe that poor 
Burns felt himself as much indebted to his 
good counsels and active friendship as a man 
asthe public is sensible he was to his good 
taste and judgment as a oritic !” 

“ * Of the unbiassed opinion of such a highly 
respectable gentleman and accomplished echolar 
as Woodhouselee, I certainly feel not o 
little proud: itis of itself more than sufficient 
to silence the calumnies by which I have been 
assailed, first, anonymously, and afterwards, to 
my great surprise, by some writers who might 
have been « to possess sufficient judg- 
ment to see the matter in its true ae 

6 . T.’ ” 


‘*To this letter of my excellent friend Mr 
Thomson,” says Chambers, “little can be add- 
ed. His work, the labour of his lifetime, has 
long been held the classical depository of 
Scottish melody and song, and is extensively 
known. His own character, in the city where 
he has spent so many years, has ever stood 
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high. It was scarcely ne that Mr Thony 
non monld eater inte a defence =f —_—_ 
againat the inconsiderate charges w ve 
been brought against him 

“When Burns refused remwneration from 
one whom he knew to be, like himpelf, of the 
generation of Apollo, rather than of Plutus, 
and while his musical friend was only wn 
upon a task, the results of which no one coul 
tell, how can Mr Thomson be fairly blamed? 

“Tf a moderate success ultimately crowned 
his enterprise and toil—and the success has 
probably been much more moderate than Mr 
Thomson's assailants suppose —long after the 
poor bard was beyond the reach of money, 
and all superivr consolations, who can envy 
it, or who can say that it offers any offence to 
the manes of the unhappy poet? The charge 
was indeed never preferred but in ignorance, 
and would be totally unworthy of notice, if 
ignorant parties were still apt to be imposed 
upon by it.” 


No. I 
G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


EpinBurea, September 1782. 

Sm,—For some years past I have, with a 
friend or two, employed many leisure hours in 
selecting and collatmg the most favourite of 
our national melodies for publication, We 
have engaged Pleyel, the most agreeable com: 
poser living, to put accompaniments to these, 
and also to compose an instrumental prelude 
and conclusion to each air, the better to fit 
them for concerts, both public and private. 
To render this work perfect we are desirous to 
have the poetry improved wherever it seems 
unworthy of the music; and that it is so in 
many instances is allowed by every one con- 
versant with our musical collections. The 
editors of these seem in general to have de- 
pended on the music proving an excuse for the 
verses; and hence some charming melodies 
are united to mere nonsense and doggerel, 
while others are accommodated with rhymes 
20 loose and indelicate as cannot be sung in 
decent company. To remove this reproach 
would be an easy task to the author of the 
“ Cotter’s Saturday Night ;” and, for the hon- 
gar of Caledonia, I would fain hope h3 may 
be induced to take up the pen. If so, we shall 
be enabled to present the publie with a colleo- 
tion infinitely more pena Fava any that 
has yet a red, and acceptable to all persons 
of taste, whether they wish for correct melo- 
dies, delicate accompaniments, or character- 
istic verses.—We will esteem your poetical 
assistance & icular favour, besides paying 
any easonable price you shall please to de- 
mand for it.—Profit is quite a secondary cone 
sideration with us, and we are resolved, to spare 
neither pains nor expense on the publication. 
Tell me frankly, then, whether you will devote 
your leiure to writing twenty or twenty-five 
songs, suited to the particular melodies which 
I am prepared to send you. A few songs, éx- 
ceptionable only in some of their verses, I will 
likewise submit to your consideration ; leaving 
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% to you ether te mend there, or mike new 
songs in their stead. It ia superfluous to as 
sure you that I have uo intention to displace 
any of the sterling old songs; those only will 
be removed which appear quite silly, 01 abso- 
lutely indecent. Even these shall be ail exa- 
mined by Mr Burns, and, if he is of opinion 
that any of them are deserving of the music, 
in such cases no divorce shall take place. 

Relying on the letter accompanying this, to 
be forgiven for the liberty I have taken in ad- 
dressing you, I am, with great esteem, sir, 
you most obedient humble servant, 

G. THOMBON. 


o 





No. II. 


BURNS TO G. THOMSON, 


Dumrnigs, 16% Sept. 1792. 
Srr,—I have just this moment got your 
letter. As the request you make to me will 
positively add to my enjoyments in complying 
with it, I shall enter into your undertaking 
with all the small portion of abilities I have, 
etrained to their utmost exertion by the im- 
pulse of enthusiasm.—Only, don’t hurry me: 
** Deil tak the hindmost” is by no means the 
crt de guerre of my muse. Will you, as I am 
inferior to none of you in enthusiastic attach- 
ment to the poetry and music of old Cale- 
donia, and, since you request it, have cheer- 
fully promised my mite of assistance—will you 
let me have a list of your airs with the first 
line of the printed verses you intend for them, 
that I may have an opportunity of suggesting 
any alteration that may occur to me? You 
know ’tis in the way of my trade; still lewing 
you, gentlemen, the undoubted right of pub- 
lishers to approve or reject at your pleasure 
for your own publication.—Apropos! if you 
are for English verses, there is, on my part, an 
end of the matter. Whether in the simpli- 
city of the ballad or the pathos of the song, 
I can only hope to please myself in being 
allowed at least « sprinkling of our native 
tongue. English verses, particularly the 
works of Scotsmen, that have merit, are cer- 
tainly very eligible. ‘“ Tweedside !”—“ Ah ! 
the poor shepherd’s mournful fate !”"—“ Ah! 
Chloris, could I now but sit,” &c., you cannot 
mend; but such insipid stuff as “ To Fanny 
fair could I impart,” &c., usually s t to “ The 
Mill, Mill, 0!” is a disgrace to the collections 
in which it has already appeared, and would 
doubly disgrace a collection that will have the 
very superior merit of yours. But more of 
this in the further prosecution of the business, 
if I am called on for my strictures and amend- 
mente—I say amendments; for I will not 
alter except where I myself at Jeast think 
that I amend. 
Aa to any remuneration, you may think my 
songs either above or below price; for they 
absolutely be the one or the other. In 
the honest enthusiasm with which I embark 
ertaking, to talk of money, wages, 
would be downright prostitu- 
{ A proof of each of the songs 


‘We have been informed that Burns marked his 
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that I compose or amend, I shall receive 
as a favonr. In the rustic phrase of the 
season, “ Gude speed the wark !|"—I am, siz, 
your very humble servant, R. Burns. 

P.S.—I have some particular reasons far 
wishing my interference to be known as little 
as possible. 








No. Il. 


G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Eprnsurag, Océ. 18, 1702. 

Deak Srr,—I received with much satisfac- 
tion your pleasant and obliging letter, and I 
return my warmest acknowledgments for the 
enthusiasm with which you have entered into 
our undertaking. We have now no donbt of 
being able to produce a collection highly de- 
serving of nablic attention in all respects. 

I agree with you in thinking English verses 
that have merit very eligible wherever new 
verses are necessary; because the English be- 
comes every year more and more the language 
of Scotland ; but if you mean that no English 
verses except those by Scottish authors ought 
to he admitted, I am half inclined to differ 
from you. I should consider it unpardonable 
to sacrifice one good song in the Scottish dia- 
lect, to make rvom for English verses; but if 
we can select a few excellent ones suited to the 
unprovided or ill-provided airs, would it not 
be the very bigotry of literary patriotism to 
reject such merely because the authors were 
born south of the Tweed? Our sweet air, 
“My Nannie, 0,” which in the collections is 
joined to the poorest stuff that Allan Ramsay 
ever wrote, beginning, “ While some for plea- 
gure pawn their health,’ answers so finely to 
Dr Percy's beautiful song, “O Nancy, wilt 
thou go with me?” that one would think he 
wrote it on purpose for the air. However, it 
is not at all our wish to confine you to English 
verses: you shall freely be allowed a aprinkling 
of your native tongue, as you elegantly express 
it; and moreover we will patiently await your 
own time. One thing only I beg, which is, 
that however gay and sportive the muse may 
be, she may always be decent. Let her not 
write what beauty would blush to speak, nor 
wound that charming delicacy which forms 
the most precious dowry of our daughters. I 
do not conceive the song to be the most proper 
vehicle for witty and brilliant conceits: sim- 
plicity, I believe, should be its promrent fea- 
ture; but in some of our songs the writers 
have confounded simplicity with coarseness 
and vulgarity; although between the one and 
the other, as Dr Beattie well observes, there is 
as great a difference as between a plain suit of 
clothes and a bundle of rags. The humorous 
ballad, or pathetic complaint, is best suited to 
our artless melodies; and more interesting, 
indeed, in all songs, than the most pointed wit, 
dazzling descriptions, and flowery fancies. 

With these trite observations, I send you 
eleven of the songs for which it is my wish to 


loathing of remuneration by the use of ever a stronger 
term than this, which was substituted by the origina’ 
editor.—OBAMBERS. 
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substitute others of your writing. I shall soon 
transmit the reet, and at the same time a 
pros of the whole collection; and you 
may believe we will receive any hints that you 
are a0 kind as to give for improving the work 
with the greatest pleasute and thankfulness.— 
T remain, dear sir, &c, G. THoMBoN. 






AEE 


No. IV. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 
Friday Nighi. 

My pear Sir,—Let me tell you that you are 
too fustidious in your ideas of songs and bal- 
lads. I own that your criticisms are just; the 
songs you specify in your list have, all but one, 
the faults you remark in them; but who shall 
mend the matter? Who shall rise up and say 
—Go to, I will make a better? For instance, 
on reading over “ The Lea-Rig,” I immediatel 
set about trying my hand on it, and, after al, 
I could make nothing more of it than the fol- 
lowing, which, Heaven knows, is poor enough: 
gs hee ‘“‘ My ain kind. dearie, O,” p. 150.) 

our observation as to the aptitude of Dr 

Percy's ballad to the air, “ Nannie, O,” is just. 
It is besides, perhaps, the most beautiful ballad 
in the English language. But let me remark 
to you, that in the sentiment and style of our 
Scottish airs there is a pastoral simplicity, a 
something that one may call the Doric style 
and dialect of vocal music, to which a dash of 
our native tongue and manners is particularly, 
nay, peculiarly, apposite. For this reason, and, 
upon my honour, for this reason alone, I am of 
opinion (but, as [ told you before, my opinion 
is yours, freely yours, to A hh or reject, as 
you please) that my ballad of ‘ Nannie, 0!” 
might perhaps do for one set of verses to the 
tune. Now don’t let it enter into your head 
that you are under any necessity of taking my 
verses, I have long ago made up my mind as 
to my own reputation in the business of author- 
ship; and have nothing to be pleased or of- 
fended at in your adoption or rejection of my 
verses. Though you should reject one half of 
what I give you, I shall te pleased with your 
adopting the other half, and shall continue to 
serye you with the same assiduity. 

In the printed copy of my “Nannie, 0,” 
the name of the river is horridly prosaic. I 
will alter it— 


‘“Bchind yon hills where Luga~ flows.” 


Girvan is the name of the river that suits 
the idea of the stanza best, but Lugar is the 
most a, peng modulation of syllables. 

I will soon give you a great many more 
remarks on this business; but I have just now 
an ici gabe of conveying you this scrawl, 
free of postage, an expense that it is ill able to 

: a0, with my best compliments to honeat 
, Gude be wi’ ye, &., R. B. 





Saturday Morning. 

oui heya an hour to spare gr 
morni re my conveyance goes away 
will give you “ Nanmie, 01” at length. 


ere tres iameenpetet ae gt TEP EEI GE NC TLE A LT ON ~ 
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thiestty 
Your remarks on “ Ewe-bughte, Marion,” . 
are just; still it has obtained « place among 
our more classical Scottish esungs; and, w 
with many beauties in its composition, and 
more prejudices in its favour, you will not find 
it easy to supplant it, 

In my eat Doge years, when I was thinking 
of going tothe West Indies, I took the follow- 
ing farewell of a dear girl, [See “ Will yon ge 
to the Indies, my Mary?” p. 120.] It is quite 
trifling, and has nothing of the merits of “Ewe- 
bughta;” but it will All up this page. You 
must know that all my er love-songs were 
the breathings of ardent passion, and though 
it might have been easy in aftertimes to have 
given them a polish, yet that polish, to m 
whose they were, and who perhaps alone 
for them, would have defaced the legend of my 
heart, which was so faithfully inscribed on 
them. Their uncouth simplicity was, as they | 
say of wines, their race. 

“ Gula Water,” and “Auld Rob Morris,” I 
think, will most probably be the next subject 
of my musings. However, even on my verses, 
apeer out your criticiams with equal frankness. 

y wish is, not to stand alvof, the uncomplying 
bigot of opinidtreté, but cordially to join issue 
with you in the furtherance of the work. 


ess, a) hes “ 


et a le 


No. V. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


Nov. 8, 1793 

Ir you mean, my dear sir, that all the songs 
in your collection shall be poetry of the firat 
merit, I am afraid you will find more difficult 

in the undertaking than you are aware of. 
There is a peculiar rhythmus in many of our 
airs, and a necessity for adapting syllables to 
the emphasis, or what I would call the feature- 
notes of the tune, that cramp the poet, and lay 
him under almost insuperable difficulties. For 
instance, in the air, ‘My wife's a wanton wee 
thing,” if a few lines smooth and pretty can be 
adapted to it, it is all you can expect. The 
following (“My wife’s a winsome wee thing,” 
p. 151] were made enti gee to it; and 
though, on further study, I might give you 
something more profound, yet it might not , 
suit the light-horse gallop of the air so well as | 
this random clink. 
I have just been looking over the “ Collier’s 

Bonny Dochter;” and if the following rhap- 

sody, which I composed the other day, on s 

charming Ayrshire girl, Miss Lesley Baillie 


i 


(afterwards Cumming of Logie,) as she 
passed through this place to England, will suit 
your taste better than the “ Collier ie, 


ee and welcome :—[See “ Bonnie Lesley,” 


I have hitherto deferred the sublimer, more 

pathetic airs, until more leisure, as they will 

thay oop all pas Gate poe hand ah dag as 
ey are all put in ur a 

the hands of the a. to make fod orf ta 

honour, and ano’ 


ther to dishonour.-— Farewell, 
R. 8, 


» 





No. V1. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


Nov 14, 1792, 
cola rc os with you ar otis 
song erine Ogie,” is very poor stuff, an 
wawe ; te ares! unworthy, of sv beautiful 
tri 


an air, to mend it; but the awkward 
sound, Ogie, recurring so often in the rhyme, 
spoils every attempt at introducing sentiment 
into the piece. The foregoing song [“ Highland 
Mary,” p. 161] pleases myself; I think it is in 
my happiest manner : you will see at first glance 
that it suite the air. The subject of the song 
ia one of the most interesting passages of my 
youthful days; and I own that I should be 
much flattered to see the verses set to an air 
which would insure celebrity. Perhaps, after 
all, tis the still glowing prejudice of my heart 
that throws a Lorrowed lustre over the merits 
of the composition. 

I have ly taken your idea of “ Auld 
Rob Morris.” I have adopted the first two 
verses, and am going on with the song on a 
new plan, which promises pretty well. I take 
up one or another, just as the bee of the mo- 
ment buzzes in my bonnet lug; and do you, 
suns ceremonie, make what use you choose of 
the productions.— Adieu, &c., R. B. 





No. VII. 


G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Epimsvrex, Nov. 1792. 

Dear Sir,—I was just going to write to you, 
that on meeting with your Nannie, I had fallen 
violently in love with her. I thank you, there- 
fore, for sending the charming rustic to me in 
the dress you wish her to appear before the pub- 
lic. She does you great credit, and will soon 
‘be admitted into the best company. 

I regret that your song for the “ Lea-Rig” is 
ao short; the alr is easy, soon sung, and very 
pleasing : so that, if the singer stops at the end 
of two stanzas, it is a pleasure lost ere it is well 


possessed. 

Although a dash of our native tongue and 
manners is doubtless rhea congenial and 
appropriate to our melodies, yet I shall be able 
to present a considerable number of the very 
Flowers of Snails h Song, well adapted to these 
melodies, which, in Kngland at least, will be 
the means of recommending them to atill 

ter attention than they have procured 
there. But, you will observe, my plan is, that 
air shall in the first place have verses 
wholly by Scottish poeta; and that those of 
English writers shall follow as additional songs, 
for the choice of the singer. 

What you say of the “ Ewe-bughts” is just; 
TI admire it, and never meant to mppien it,— 

I requested was, that you would try your 

hand on a of the pcivas a which hci 
parently no of the original song; bu 

) thus I do not ee hacais the song is of suf- 

ficient length, those inferior stanzas be 

mmitted, aa they will be by the singer of taste. 

1 Yuo must not think I expect all the songs to 


‘ BITH GEORGE THOMSON. 





| the avcond stansa is 





be of euperiative merit: that were an woreasor 
able expectation. Iam sensible that no poet 


ea ee pen. verses, and suc- 
mes 


ceed well, at all 
Tamh pleased with your humorous and 
amorous rhapsody on “ Bonnie Lesley ;” it is a 


thousand times better than the “ Collier’s Las- 
sie.” “ The deil he cou’d na acaith thee,” &e., 
is an eccentric and happy thought. Do you 
not think, however. that the namos of such old 
heroes as Alexander sound rather queer, unless 
in pompous or mere burlesque verse? Inetead 
of the line, “And never made anither,” I 
would humbly suggest, “ And ne’er, made sio 
anither,” and I would fain have you substitute 
sume other line for “ Return to Caledonie,” in 
the last verse, because I think this alteration 
of the orthography, and of the sound of Cale- 
donia, disfigurea the word, and renders it 
Hudibrastic. 

Of the other song—“ My wife’s a winsome 
wee thing,” I think the first eight lines very 
good: but I do not admire the other eight, be- 
cause four of them are a bare repetition of the 
first verse. I have been trying to spin a 
stanza, but could make nothing better than the 
following : do you mend it, or, as Yorick did 
with the love-letter, whip 1t up in your own 
way :— 

O leeze me on my wee thing, 
My bonnie blithesome wee thing; 


Sae lang’s I hae my wee thing, 
I'll think my lot divine 


Though warld’s care we share o’t, 
And may see meikle mair 0’t, 
WP her I'll blithely bear it, 

And ne’er a word repine. 


You perceive, my dear sir, I avail myself of 
the liberty, which you condescend to allow me, 
by speaking freely what I think. Be assured, 
it is not my disposition to pick out the faults 
of any poem or picture I see. my first and 
chief object is to discover and be delighted 
with the beauties of the piece. If I sit down 
to examine critically, and at leisure, what, per- 
haps, you have written in haste, I may happen 
to observe careless lines, the re-perusal of which 
might lead you to improve them. The wren 
wil often see what has been overlooked by the 
eagle.—I remain yours faithfully, &c., G T. 

P.S.—Your verses upon “ Highland Mary” 
are just come to hand; they breathe the genu- 
ine spirit of poetry, and, hke the music, will 
last for ever. Such verses, united to such an 
air, with the delicate harmony of ibe super- 
added, might form a treat worthy of being pre- 
sented to Apollo himself. I have h the 
sad atory of your Mary: you always seem in- 
spired when you write of her. 





No VIII. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


Domrzias, Deo. 1, 1793. 
Yous alterations of my “ Nannie, 0,” age 
perfectly right. So are those of “My wife's 
@ winsome wee thing.” Your alteration of 
itive improvement 
Now, my dear sir, with the m which 
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whatnoterises eur correspondence, 
eanno, alter “ Bonnie Lesley.” 
the word “ Alexander” ang Be 
uncouth, but I think the thought is ep 
Of Alexander, beyond all other heroes, it may 
be said, in the sublime language of Scripture, 
that “he went forth conquering and to oon- 
quer.” 


4¢¥or natwre made her what she is, 
And never made anither.” (Such a person as she is.) 





IT must not, 


This is, in my opinion, more poetical than 
“ne'er made sic anither.”’ However, it is im- 
material: make it eitherway. ‘Caledonie,” I 
agree with you, is not so good a word as could 
be wished, though it is sanctioned in three or 
four instances by Allan Ramsay; but I cannot 
help it. In short, that species of stanza is the 
moat difficult that I have ever tried. 

The “Lea-Rig” is as follows—-(Here the 
post repeats the first two stanzas, and adds an 
additional one.) 

T am interrupted.— Yours, &c., 





No. IX. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


December 4, 1792. 

Tue foregoing [** Auld Rob Morn,” p. 161, 
and “Duncan Gray,” p. 151) I submit, my 
dear sir, to your better judgment. Acquit 
them, or condemn them, as seemeth guod in 

our sight. “Duncan Gray” is that kind of 
light Home gallop ot an air which precludes 
sentiment. The ludicrous is its ruling fea- 
ture. 





No. X. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


Jan. 1798. 

Many returns of the season to you, my dear 
sir. How comes on your publication? will 
these two foregoing [‘O poortith, cauld, and 
| restless love,” p. 156, and “Gala Water,” p 
156 } be of any service to you? I should like 
to know what songs you print to each tune, 
besides the verses to which it is set. In 
short, I would wish to give you my opinion on 
all the poetry you publish, You know it is 
my trade, und a man in the way of his trade 
may suggest useful hints that escape men of 
rane superior parts and endowments in other 


DgE. 

If you meet with my dear and much-valued 
Cunningham, greet him, in my name, with the 
compliments of the season.— Yours, &c. 





No. XL 
G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 
EninBunae, Jan. 20, 1798. 
You make me happy, my dear sir, and thou- 
wands will be happy to see the charming songs 
you have sent me. Many merry returns of the 
season toy you, and may you long continue, 


CORRESPONDENCE OF BURNS 


athong the sons and daughters of Caledonia, to 
delight them and to honour yourself. 

The last four with which you favoured 
me, viz. “ Auld Rob Morris,” “ Duncan Gray,” 
“Gala Water,” and “Cauld Kail,” are admir- 
able. Duncan is indeed a lad of and his 
humour will endear him to everybody, 

The distracted lover in “ Auld Rub,” and 
the happy shepherdess in “Gala Water,” ex 
hibit an excellent contrast: they speak from 
— feeling, and powerfully touch the 


eart. 

The number of songs which I had originally 
in view was limited; but I now resolve to in- 
elude every Scotch air and song worth singing 
leaving none behind but mere gleanings, to 
which the publishers of omnium-gatherum are 
welcome. I would rather be the editor of a 
collection from which nothing could be taken 
away, than of one to which nothing could be 
added. We intend presenting the subscribers 
with two beautiful stroke engravings ; the one 
characteristic of the plaintive, and the other of 
the lively, songs ; and I have Dr Beattie’s pro- 
mise of an essay upon the subject of our na- 
tional music, if his health will permit him tc 
write it, Asa number of our songs have doubt- 
less been called forth by particular events, or 
by the charms of peerless damsels, there must 
be many curious anecdotes relating to them. 

The late Mr Tytler of Woodhouselee, I be- 
lieve, knew more of this than anybody ; for he 
joined to the pursuits of an antiquary a taste 
for poetry, besides being a man of the world, 
and possessing an enthusiasm for music beyond 
most of his contemporaries. He was quite 
pleazed with this plan of mine, for I may say 
it has been sulely managed by me, and we had 
several long conversations about it when it was 
in embryo. If I could simply mention the 
name of the heroine of each song, and the inci- 
dent which occasioned the verses, it would be 
gratifying. Pray, will you send me any infor- 
mation of this sort, as well with regard to your 
own songs, as the old ones / 

To all the favourite songs of the plaintive or 
pastoral kind, will be joined the delicate ac- 
companiments, &c., of Pleyel. To those of the 
comic and humorous class, I think accompani- 
ments scarcely necessary; they are chiefl 
fitted for the conviviality of the festive board, 
and a tuneful voice, with a proper delivery of 
the woods, renders them perfect. Neverthe- 
less, to these I propose adding bass accompani- 
mente, because then they are fitted either for 
singing, or for instrumental performance, when 
there happens tv be no singer. I mean to em- 
ploy our right trusty friend Mr Clarke, to set 
the bass to these, which he assures mo he will 
do con amore, and with much greater attention 
than he ever bestowed on anything of the kind. 
But for this laat class of airs I will not attempt 
to find more than one set of verses. 

That eccentric bard, Peter Pindar, has started 
I know not how many difficulties about writing 
for the airs I sent to him, becaune of the pecu 
liarity of their measure,and the trammels they 
impose on his flying Pagnausa. I subjoin for 


| zoe perusal the only one [ have ets got from 


m, being for the fine air “ Lo TREO. 


WITH GEORGE THOMSON. 93? 








aad 


The Soots verses, printed with that air, are 
taken from the middle of an old ballad, called 





will add, to every genuine Caledonian taste} 
with the simple pathos, or rustic sprightlines 
“The Lass of Lochroyan,” which I do not | of our native wusic, thau any Eng: vernes 
admire. I have set down the air, therefore, as | whatever. 

a creditor of yours. Many of the Jacobite | The very name of Peter Pindar is an acqui 
songs are replete with wit and humour: might | sition to your work. His “ Gregory” is beau- 
not the best of these be included in our volume | tiful. I have tried to give you a set of stanzas 
of cumic songs } in Scots, on the same subjeot, which are at 
your service, [See the ballad of “Lord Gre 
gory,” p. 157.] Not that intend to enter the 





POSTSCRIPT. — achat eee. sari hia ie rary ag 
indeed. My song, though much inferior ia 
FROM THE HON. A, ERSKINE. poetic merit, has, I think, more of the ballad 


Mr Tuomson has been so obliging as to | *mplicity in it. 
give me a perusal of your songs. ‘“ Highland My most respectful compliments to the hon- 

ary” is most enchantingly pathetic, and ourable gentleman who favoured me with a 
“Duncan Gray” possesses native genuine | postecript in your last. He shall hear from 
humour: “ Spak o’ lowpin o’er a linn,” ia a | me and receive his MSS. soon. R. B. 
line of itself that should make you immortal. 
I sometimes hear of you from our mutual 
friend Cunningham, who is a most excellent 





fellow, and possesses, above all men I know, No. XIIL 

the charm of a most obliging disposition. BURNS TO G. THOMSON 

You kindly promised me, about a year ago, a ° ‘ 
evllection of your unpublished productiuns, March 20, 1708, 
religious and amorous; I know from experi-| My Dar Sin,—The song prefixed (“ M 


ence how irksome it is to copy. If you will Morison”] is one of m juvenile works. 

get any trusty person in Dumfries to write | leave it in your hands. I do not think it very 
them over fair, I will give Peter Hill whatever remarkable, either for its merits or damerita, 
money he asks for his trouble, and I certainly It is impossible (at least I feel it ao in my 
ahall not betray your confidence.—I am your | stinted powers) to be always original, enter- 


hearty admirer, ANDREW Erskins. | taining, and witty. 
What is become of the list, &c., of yuur 


songs? I shall be out of all temper with you 

by and by. I have always looked on myself 

No. XIL ae br ee of posh aah a agtahr and 

valued myself accordingly; an will not, 

BURNS TO G. THOMSON. cannot bear rivalship from you, nor anybody 
Jan. 26,1798. | else. R. B. 

I APPROVE greatly, my dear sir, of your 
plans. Dr Beattie’s essay will of itself be a 
treasure. On my pee I mean to draw up an 
appendix to the Doctor’s essay, containing my 
stock of anecdotes, &c., of our Scots sungs. 
All the late Mr Tytler’s anecdotes I have by 
me, taken down in the course of my acquaint- 
avce with him, from his own mouth. I am 
such an enthusiast that, in the course of my 
several peregrinations through Scotland, I 
made a pilgrimage to the individual spot from 
whioh every song touk its rise, ‘“ Lochaber” 
and the “ Braes of Ballenden” excepted. So 
far as the locality either from the title of the | I now send you my list of the songs, which I 
air, or the tenor of the song, could be ascer- , believe will be found nearly complete. I have 
tained, I have paid my devotions at the parti- , put down the first lines of all the English songs 
cular shrine of every Scots muse, which I propose giving in addition to the Scotch 

I do not doubt but you might make a very | verses. If any others occur to you, better 
valuable collection of Jaovbite songs; but | adapted to the character of the airs, pray men- 
would it give no offence? In the meantime, | tion them, when you favour me with your strig- 
do not you think that some of them, particu. | tures upon every thing else relating to the work. 
larly “The sow’s tail to Geordie,” as an air,| Pleyel has lately sent me a number of tha 
with other words, might be well worth a place | songs, with his symphonies and eres gary 
in your collection of lively songs } ments added to them, I wish you were bere 

f it were possible to procure songs of merit, | that I might serve up some of them to you wits 
it would be proper to have one set of Scots | your own verses, by way of desert after din- 
words to evary air, and that the set of words to | ner. There is se much delightful fancy in the 
which the notes ought to be set. There is a | symphonies, and such a delicate sim ity 4 
nalveté, a prvi simplicity, in a slight inter- | the accompanimentse—they are, indeed, beyond 
mixture of Seots words and phraseology, which / all praise. 
ls roore in uaigon (at least to my taste, and, I 1 am very much pleased with the several last. 





No. XIV. 
G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Epinsvraw, Apri 3, 1798. 

I wi not recognise the title you give your- 
self, “the prince of indolent correspondents ;” 
but if the adjective were taken away, I think the 
title would then fit you exactly. It gives me 
pleasure to find you can furnish anecdotes with 
respect to most of the songs: these will be a 
literary curiosity. 


A eS ER NS 
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productions of your muse: your “ Lord Gre- | sonsideration. In Bir J. Sinclair's Statfatioal 


gory, in my estimation, ig more interesting volumes are two claims; one, I think, from 
Peter's, beautiful as his is. Your “Here | Aberdeenshire, and the other from Ayrshire, 
awa, Willie,” must undergo some alterations to | for the honour of this song. The following 
suit the air. Mr Erakine and I have been con- | anecdote, which I had from the present Sir 
ning it over : he will suggest what is necessary | William Cunningham of Robertland, who had 
to make them a fit match. The gentleman I | it of the late Juhn, Earl of Loudon, I can, on 
have mentioned, whose fine taste you are no | such authorities, believe :— 
atranger to, is so well pleased, both with the Allan Ramsay was residing at Loudon Castle 
musical and poetical part of our work, that he | with the then , father to Earl John; and 
has volunteered his assistance, and has already | one forenoon, riding or walking out together, 
written four songs for it, which, by his own de- | his lordship and Allan passed a sweet, roman- 
aire, I send for your perusal. G.T. | tic apot on Irvine Water, still called “ Patie's 
Mill,” where a bonnie lass was “tedding hay, 
bareheaded, on the green.” My Jord observed 
to Allan that it would be a fine theme for a 





song. Ramsay took the hint, and lingering 
NOE: behind, he composed the firs uketch of {% 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. which he produced at dinner. 


“One day I heard Mary aay,” is a fine song ; 
but, for consistency's sake, alter the name 
“‘ Adonis.” Were there ever such banns pub- 
lished as a purpose of marriage between Adonis 
and Mary? agree with you that my song, 
“There's nought but care on every hand,’ is 
much superior to * Poortith cauld.” The ori- 
ginal song, “ The Mill, Mull, O,” though excel- 
lent, is. on account of delicacy, inadmissible ; 
still I like the title, and think a Scottish song 
would suit the notes best ; and let your chosen 
song, which is very pretty, follow, aa an English 
set. “The banks of the Dee” is, you know, 
literally, “ Langolee,” to slow time. The song 
is well enough, but has some false imagery in 
it ; for inatance, 

*‘ And sweetly the nightingale sung from the free ” 


In the first place, the nightingale sings in a 
low bush, but never from a tree; and in tlie 
second place, there never was a mightingale 
seen, or heard, on the banks of the Dee, or on 
the banks of any other river in Scotland. 
Exotic rural imagery is always comparatively 
flat If I could hit on another stanza, equal 
to “ The small birds rejoice,” &c. I do myself 
honestly avow that I think it a superior song. 
“ John Anderson, my Jo,” the song to this tune 
in Johnson's Museum is my composition, and 
I think it not my worst: if it suit you, take it 
and welcome. Your collection of sentimental 
and pathetic songs is, in my opinion, very com- 
plete; but not so your comic ones. Where 
are “Tullochgorum,” “Lumps o’ puddin’,” 
“™bbie Fowler,’ and several others, which, 
in my humble judgment, are well worthy of 
preservation? There is also one sentimental 
song of mine in the Museum, which never was 
known out of the immediate neighbourhood, 


April 7, 1798. 

THaNkK you, my dear air, for your packet. 
*You cannot imagine how much this business 
of composing for your publication has added to 
my enjoyments. What with my early attach- 
ment to ballads, your book, &c, ballad-making 
is now as completely my hobbyhorse as ever 
fortification was Uncle Toby's; so I'll e’en 
canter it away till I come tv the hmit of my 
race, (God grant that I may take the right 
side of the winning-poast !) and then, cheerfull: 
looking back on the honest folks with whom 
have been happy; 1 shall say, or sing, “ Sae 
merry as we a hae been,” and, raising my last 
looks to the whole human race, the last words 
of the voice of Coila shall be “Guod night, 
tnd joy be wi’ you a’! So much for my last 
words: now for a few present remarks, as 
they have occurred at random on looking over 
your list. 

The first lines of “The last time I came o'er 
the moor,” and several other lines in it, are 
beautiful; but in my opinion—pardon me, re- 
vered shade of Ramsay! the song is unworth 
of the divine air. I shall try to make or men 
“For ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove,” is a 
charming song, but “ Hoean Burn and Logan 
Braes” are sweetly susceptible of rural imagery : 
Vl try that likewise, and, if I succeed, the 
other song may class among the English ones. 
I remember the two last lines of a verse in 
some of the old songs of “ Logan Water” (for 
I know a good many different ones) which I 
think pretty :— 

‘Now my dear lad maun face his fa 
Far, far frae me and Logan braes 


“My Patie is a lover gay” is unequal. 
“ His mind is never muddy,” is a muddy ex- 


tl es 2 np i cP I hrs 


until I got it taken down from a country girl's 
pression poles singing. It is called “ Craigieburn W. iv 
aaa s nacay seckemenyie” and in the opinion of Mr Clarke, is one of the 


sweetest Scottish songs. He is quite an enthu- 
This is surely far unworthy of Ramsay, or | siast about it; and I would take his taste in 
your book. My song, “Rigs of Barley,” to | Scottish music against the taste of most con 
the same tune, does not altogether please me; | noiaseura. 
but if I can mend it and thrash a few loose | You are quite right in inserting the last five 
sentiments out of it, I will submit it to your | in your list, though they are certainly Irish. 
consideration, “The Lass o’ Patie's Mill” is | “ dlispherda I have lost my love!" is to me a 
one of Ramsay's best songs; but there is one | heavenly air—what would you think of « sst 
loose sentiment in it, which my much-valued | of Scottish verses to it? I have made one to 
friend, Mr Erskine, wi!l take into his critical | it a good while ago. but in ite original state it | 


WITH GEORGE THOMSON. 


is tot quite alady’saong, I enclose an altered, 

mrgath eat pe leh Toa tt choose to set 

the tune to it, and let the verees follow. 

| . Erskine’s songs are all pretty, but his 
“Lone Vale” is divine.—Yours, &., B. 

me know just how you like these ran- 

dom hints. 


apa 


No. XVI. 
G, THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Epinaoren, Aprd 1703. 

I neyorcz to find, my dearsir, that ballad- 
making continues to be your hobbyhorse,— 
Great pity ‘twould be were it otherwise. I 
hope you will amble it away for many a year, 
a . witch the world with your horsema - 

know there are a good many lively son 
of merit that I have not put down in the 
sent you; but I have them all in my eye.— 
“ My Patie is a lover gay,” though a little un- 
ual, is a natural and very pleasing song, and 
I humbly think we ought not to displace or 
alter it, except the last stanza. 


No. XVII. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


April 1798. 

I HAVE yours, my dear sir, this moment. I 
shall answer it and your former letter in my 
desultory way of saying whatever comes upper- 
most. 

The business of many of our tunes, wanting 
at the beginning what fiddlers call a starting- 
note, is often a rub to us poor rhymers. 


+ There's braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes, 
That wander through the blooming heather,” 


you may alter to 


‘* Braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes, 
Ye wander,” &c. 


My song, “ Here awa, there awa,” as amended 
by Mr Erskine, I entirely approve of, and re- 
turn you. 

Give me leave to criticise your taste in the 
only thing in which it is, in my opinion, repre- 
hensible. You know I ought to know some- 
thing of my own trade. Of pathos, sentiment, 
and point, you are a complete judge; but there 
is a quality more necessary than either in a 
song, and which is the very essence of a ballad; 
I mean simplicity: now, if I mistake not, this 
last feature you are a little apt to sacrifice to 


the foregoing. 

Ramsay, as every other poet, has not been 
dlways equally happy in eces: still I 
cannot approve of taking such liberties with an 
author as Mr W. p doing with “The 
last time I came o’er the moor.” Let a poet, 
if he chooses, take up the idea of another, and 
work it into a piece of his own; but to mangle 
the works of the poor bard, whose tun 
tongue is now mute for ever, in the dark and 
narrow house,—by Heaven, 'twould be sacri- 
lege! 1 grant that Mr W.’s version is an 
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improvement; but I know Mr W. well, and 
esteem him much; let him mend the song as 
the Highlander mended his gun: he gave it 
new stock, a new lock, and a new barrel. 

I do not, by this, object to leaving out im- 
proper stanzas, where can be done without 
BDO ling the whole. One stanza in “The Lass 
o Patie’s Mill” must be left out: the song will 
be nothing worse for it. I am not sure if we 
can take the same liberty with “ Corn rigs are 
bonnie.” Perhaps it might want the last 
stanza, and be the better for it. ‘‘Cauld Kail 
in Aberdeen” you must leave with me yet a 
while. I have vowed to have a song to that 
air, on the lady whom I attempted to celebrate 
in the verses, “Poortith cauld and restless 
love.” At anyrate, my other song, “Green 
grow the Rashes” will never suit. at song 
is current in Scotland under the old title, and 
to the merry old tune of that name; which, of 
course, would mar the progress of your song to 
celebrity. Your book will be the statndacd, of 
Scots songs for the future: let this idea ever 
keep your judgment on the alarm 

I send a song on a celebrated toast in this 
country, to suit “Ronnie Dundee.” I send 
you alao a ballad to the “ Mill, Mill, 0.” 

“The last time I came o’er the moor” I 
would fain attempt to make a Scots song for, 
and let Ramsay’s be the English set. You shall 
hear from me soon. When you go to London 
on this business, can hes come by Dumfries? I 
have still several MS, Scots airs by me, which 
I have picked up, mostly from the singing of 
country lasses. They ber me vastly; but 
your learned lugs would perhaps be displeased 
with the very feature for which I like them. I 
call them simple; you would pronounce them 
silly. Do you know a fine air, called “ Jackie 
Hume's Lament?’ I have a song of consider- 
able merit to that air. I'll enclose you both 
the song and tune, as I had them ready to send 
to Johnaon’s Museum. I send you likewise, 
to me, a beautiful little air, which I had taken 
down from viva voce.—Adieu | R. B. 





No XVIIL 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


April 1798. 

My pzar Sin,—I had ey put my last 
letter into the post-office, when I took up the 
subject of “The last time I came o'er the 
moor,” and ere I slept drew the outlines of the 
foregoing. How far I have succeeded, I leave 
on this, as on every other, occasion, to to 
decide. I own my vanity is flattered when 
you give my songs a place in your elegant and 
superb work; but to be of service to the work 
is my first wish. As I have often told you, I 
do not in a single instance wish you, out of 
compliment to me, to insert an act mine. 
One hint let me give you—whatever Mr Pleyel 
does, let him not alter one iota of the original 
Scottish airs; I mean in the song department; 
but let our national music preserve ita native 
features. They are, I own, frequently wild 
and irreducible to the more modern rules; but 
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No. XIX. 


G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Epmsvren, April 26, 1793. 

I meaptiLy thank you, my dear air, for your 
last two letters, and the songs which accom- 
panied them. I am always both instructed 
and entertained by your observations; and the 
frankness with which you speak out your mind 
is to me highly agreeable. It is very possible I 
may not have the true idea of simplicity in 
composition. I confeas there are several songs, 
of Allan Rameay’s for example, that I think 
silly enough, which another person, more con- 
versant than I have been with country people, 
would perhaps call simple and natural. But 
the lowest scenes of simple nature will not 

lease generally, if copied precisely as they are. 
The poet, like the painter, must select what will 
form an le, as well as a natural picture. 
On this subject it were easy to enlarge; but at 
present auffice it to say that I consider sim- 
plicity, rightly understood, as a most essential 
quality in composition, and the groundwork of 
beauty in all the arta. I will y appropriate 
your most interesting new ballad, “ When wild 
war's deadly blast,” &c.,to the “ Mill, Mill, 0,” 
as well as the two other songs to their respective 
airs; but the third and fourth lines of the first 
verse must undergo some little alteration in 
order to suit the music. Pleyel] does not alter 
® single note of the songs. That would be 
absurd indeed! With the airs which he intro- 
duces into the sonatas, I allow him to take such 
liberties as he pleases, but that has nothing to 
do with the songs, 

P.S.—I wish you would do as you proposed 
with your ia ches Barley.” If the loose 
mutimente are t. ed out of it, I will find an 
air for it; but as to this there is no tl 





No. XX. 


BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 
June 1798. 

‘Wuewn I tell you, my dear sir, that a friend 
ef wine, in whom I am much interested, has 
fallen a sacrifice to chese accursed times, you 
will easily allow that it might unhinge me for 
doing any good among ballads. My own loss, 
as to pecuniary matters, is trifling: but the 
total ruin of a much-loved friend is a loss in- 
deed. Pardon my seeming inattention to your 


last commands. 
I -cannot alter the disputed lines in the “ Mill, 
‘Mill, O.” Ales you think a jomaty I esteem 
as 8 positive : #0 you see how doctors 
differ. I shall Se witha much alacrity as 
I can muster, go an with your commands, 
You know Fraser, the hautboy player in 
Rainburgh—he is here, instructing a band of 
tuusic for s fencible corps quartered in this 
eountry. Among ser Aa his airs that please 
the, there is one, well known asa roal, by the 


CORRESPONDENCE OF BURNS 











name of “The are and which I 


an expression that q ; 
came such an enthusiast about it that I made 
@ song for it, which I here subjoin, and enclose 
Fraser's set of the tune. [See “Blithe hae I 
been,” p. 159.] If they hit your fancy they 
are at your service; if not, return me the tune 
and I will put it in Johnson's Museum. t 
think the song is not in my worst manner. I 
should wiah to hear how this pleases yo . 





No. XXI. 


BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


June 25, 1793. 

HAVE you ever, my dear sir, felt your bosom 
ready to burst with indignation on reading of 
those mighty villains who divide kingdom 
against kingdom, desolate provinces, and lay 
nations waste, out of the wantonness of ambi- 
tion, or often from still more ignoble passions? 
In a mood of this kind to-day, I recollected the 
air of “Logan Water,” and it occurred to me 
that its querulous melody probably had ite 
origin from the plaintive indignation of some 
swelling, suffering heart, fired at the tyrannic 
strides of some public destroyer; and over- 
whelmed with private distress, the consequence 
of a country’s ruin. If I have done anything 
at all hke justice to my feelings, the following 
song, composed in three-quarters of an hour's 
meditation in my elbow-chair, ought to have 
some merit :—(“ Logan Braes,” p. 159.] 

Do you know the following beautiful little 
fragment, in Witherspoon's collection of Scots 
songs ? 

Air—*“ Hughie Graham.” 
“Oh gin my love were yon red ros 
That grows upon the castle wa’ 5 
And I mysel a drap o’ dew, 
Into her bonny breast to fa’! 


“Oh, there beyond expression Uiest, 
'd feast on beauty a’ the night ; 
Seat’d on her silk-saft faulds to rest, 
Till fey’d awa by Phebus’ light.” 

This thought is inexpressibly beautiful; and 
quite, so far as I know, original. It is too short 
for a song, else I would forswear you altogether, 
unless you gave it a place, I have often tried 
to eke a stanza to it, but in vain. After bal- 
ancing myself for a mnusing five minutes, on 
the hind-legs of my elbow-chair, I produced 
the following. 

The verses are far inferior to the foregoing, 
I frankly confess; but, if worthy of insertion 
at all they might be first in place; as ev: 
poet, who knows anything of his trade, wi 

usband his best thoughts for a concluding 
atroke — 
Oh were my love yon lilac fair 
Wi’ purple blossoms to the spring ; 


And I, a bird to shelter there, 

When wearied on my little wing ! 
How I wad mourn, when it was torn 

By autumn wild, and winter rude! 
But [ would sing on wanton wing, 

When youthfu’ May its bloom renew’d, 


RB 
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No. XXII. 
G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Monday, July 1, 1708. 

T am extremely sorry, my good sir, that any- 
thing should happen to unhinge you. The 
times are terribly out of tune, and when har- 
mony will be restored, Heaven knows. 

The first book of songs, just published, will 
be despatched to you along with this. Let me 
ve favoured with your opinion of it, frankly 
and freely. 

I shall certainly give a place to the song you 
have written for the “Quaker’s Wife;” it is 
ds enchanting. Pray will you ret rm the 

st of songs, with such airs added to it as you 
think ought to beincluded. The busin snow 
reats entirely on myself, the gentlem n who 
originally agreed to join the speculatio hav- 
ing requested to be off. No matter,a ser I 
cannot be. The superior excellence f the 
work will create ® general demand for it, as 
goon as it is properly known. And, were the 
sale even slower than it promises to be, I 
should be somewhat compensated for my 
labour by the pleasure I shall receive from the 
music. I great ig Pen how much I am ob- 
liged to you for the exquisite new songs you are 
sending rial but thanks, my friend, ae & poor 
return for what you have done: as I shall be 
benefited by the publication, you must suffer 
me to enclose a small mark of my gratitude, 
and to repeat it afterwards, when I find it con- 
venient. Do not return it, for, by Heaven! if 
you do, our correspondence is at an end: and, 
though this would be no loss to you, it would 
mar the publication, which, under your aus- 
pices, cannot fail to be respectable and in- 
teresting. 

Wednesday Morning. 

I thank you for your delicate additional 
verses to the old aa, ne and for your excel- 
lent song to “Logan Water:” Thomson's truly 
elegant one will follow for the English singer. 
Your apostrophe to statesmen is admirable, 
but I am not sure if it is quite suitable to the 
supposed gentle character of the fair mourner 
who speaks it. G. T. 





No. XXIIL 
BURNS TO G@. THOMSON. 


July 2, 1798 

My prar Sir,—I have just finished the 
following ballad :—[“ There was a lass, and 
she was fair,” p.169,] and, as I do think it in 
my best style, I send it you. Mr Clarke, 
who wrote down the air from Mra Burns’s wood- 
note wild, is very fond of it; and has given ita 
celebrity by teaching it to some young ladies 
of the first fashion here. If you do not like 
the air enough to give it a place in your collec- 
tion, please return it. The song you may keep, 
as I remember it. 

I have some thoughts of inserting in your 
index, or in my notes, the names of the fair 
ones, the themes of my songs. I do not mean 
the name at full; but dashes or asterisms, 50 as 

iugenuitvy may find thefh out. 








The heroine of the f ng is Mika Mua, 
daughter to Mr M-——, , one of your 
subsoribers, I have not painted her in the rank 


pain 
which she holds in life, but in 


the drees and 
character of a cottager. R. B 
No. XXIV. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 
July 1798. 


I assURE you, my dear sir, that you truly 

hurt me with your pecuniary par It de- 
esmein my own eyes. However, to return 

It would savour of affectation; but, as to an 
more traffic of that debtor and creditor k 
I swear, by that Honour which crowns the up- 
right statue of Ropirt Burns’s INtEGRITY— 
on the least motion of it, I will indignantly 
spurn the by-past transaction, and from that 
moment commence entire stranger to you! 
Burns's character for generosity of sentiment 
and independence of mind will, I trust, long 
outlive any of his wants, which the cold un- 
feeling ore can supply: at least, I will take 
care that such a character he shall deserve. 

Thank you for my copy of your publication. 
Never did my eyes behold, in any musical work, 
such elegance and correctness. Your preface, 
too, is admirably written : only your partiality 
to me has made you say too much: haweres 
it will bind me down to double every effort in 
the future progress of the work. The follow- 
ing are a few remarks on the songs in the list 
you sent me. I never copy what I write to 
you, so I may be often tautological, or perhaps 
contradictory. 

“The Flowers 0’ the Forest” is charming as 
a poem; and should be, and must be, set to the 
notes, but, though out of your rule, the three 
stanzas, beginning 

‘‘T hac seen the smiling o° fortune beguiling,” 


are worthy of a place, were it but to immortal- 
ise the author of them, who is an olf lady of 
my acquaintance, and at this moment living in 
Edinburgh. She is a Mrs Cockburn; I forget 
of what place; but from Roxburghshire. 
What a charming apostrophe is 


‘0 fickle fortune, why this crucl sporting, 
Why, why torment us—poor sons of a day!” 


The old ballad, “I wish I were where Helen 
lies,” is silly to contemptibility. My altera- 
tion of it in Johnson is not mueb better. 
Mr Pinkerton, in his, what he calle, ancient 
ballads (many of them notorious, though beau- 
tiful enough, forgeries) has the best set. it is 
full of his own interpolations,—but no matter. 

In my next I will suggest to your considera- 
tion a few songs which may have escaped your 
hurried notice. In the meantime allow me to 
congratulate you now, as a brother of the quill. 
You have committed your character and fame; 
which will now be tried, for ages to coma, by 
the illustrious jury of the Sons and Dauan- 
TERS OF Tast whom poesy can 
or music charm. 

Being a bard of Nature, I have some preter 
sions to second sight; and I am warranted hy 


362 


child will hold u volumes, and sa 
with honest pride, oinis, 80 ratioh, adenired 
welection was the work of my ancestor |” 





No. XXV. 


G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Epinsvzce, August 1, 1798. 

Drak Sim,—I had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing your lest two letters, and am happy to 
find you are quite pleased with the 4 anlar 
of the first gia hen you ae to isn = 
wongs sung and accompanied, you w 
cbarmed with them. 

“The Bonny Brucket Lassie” certainly de- 
serves better verses, and I hope you will match 
her. “Cauld Kail in Aberdeen,” ‘‘ Let me in 
this ae night,” and several of the livelier airs, 
wait the muse’s leisure: these are peculiarly 
worthy of her choice gifts: besides, you'll no- 
tice that, in airs of this sort, the singer can al- 
ways do greater justice to the poet than in the 
slower airs of “The bush aboon Traquair,” 
“Lord Gregory,” and the like ; for, in the man- 
ner the latter are frequently sung, you must be 
contented with the sound without the sense. 
Indeed, both the airs and words are disguised by 
the very slow, languid, psalm-singing style in 
which they are too often performed . they lose 
animation and expression altogether, and in- 
stead of speaking to the mind, or touching the 
heart, they cloy upon the ear, and aet us a 
yawning ! 

Your ballad, “ There was a lass, and she was 
fair,” is simple and beautiful, and shall un- 





doubtedly grace my collection. G. T 
No. XXVI. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 
e August 1798 


Yous objection, my dear sir, to the passages 
in my song of “ Logan Water,” is right in one 
instance; but it is difficult to mend it; if I 
can I will. The other seo you object to 
does not appear in the same light to me. 

I have tried my hand on “ Robin Adair,” 
[See “ Phillis the Fair,” p. 160,] and, you will 
probably think, with little success; but it is 
such ac , cramp, out-of-the-way measure, 
that I vee of doing anything better to it 

So much fornamby-pamby. I may, after all, 
try my hand on itin Scots verse. There I al- 
bf find myself most at home. 

have just put the last hand to the song I 
meant for “Cauld Kail in Aberdeen.” If it 
suits you to insert it, I shall be pleased, as the 
heroine is a favourite of mine: if not, I shall 
also be pleased; because I wish, and will be 
gied, to see you act decidedly on the business, 

is a tribute as a man of taste, and as an 
editor, which you owe yourself. R. B. 





* 
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the to foretell and affirm that your grest- 





No. XXVIL 
G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


August 1798 
My coop Sir,—I consider it one of the 
most ble circumstances this 
publication of mine that it has procured me 
so many of your much-valued epistles Pray 
make my acknowl ents to St Ste for 
the tunes: tell him I admit the justness of his 
complaint on my staircase conveyed in his 
laconic postecript to your jeu d’esprit ; which 
I perused more than once, without discovering 
exactly whether your peergiati 
astronomy, or politics: t a ous 
friend, acquainted with the convivial habite of 
the poet and the musician, offered me a bet, 
of two to one, you were just drowning care 
together; that an empty bowl was the only 
thing that would deeply affect you, and the 
cae abl you could then study how to re- 
me 


discussion was music, | 


y 
I shall be glad to see you give “ Robin 


Adair” a Scottish dress. Peter is furnishing 
him with an English suit for ac e, and you 
are well matched together. Robin's air is ex- 
cellent, though he certainly has an out of-the- 
way measure as ever poor Parnassian wight 
was plagued with. I wish you would invoke 
the muse for a single elegant stanza to be auo- 
stituted for the concluding objectionable verses 
of “Down the burn, Davie,” so that this most 
exquisite song may no longer be excluded from 
good company. 

Mr Allan has made an inimitable drawi 
from your “John Anderson, my Jo," which 
am to have engraved as 4 frontispiece to the 
humorous class of songs; you will be quite 
charmed with it, I promise you. The old 
couple are seated by the fireside. Mrs Ander- 
son, in great good humour, is clapping John's 
shoulders, while he amiles and looks at her 
with such glee as to show that he fully recol- 
lects the pleasant days and nights when they 
were “first acquent.” The drawing would da 
honour to the pencil of Teuiers. G. T. 





No. XXVIIL 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON 


August 1798. 

THat crinkum-crankum tune “Robin Adair’ 
has run 80 in my head, and I succeeded ao il! 
in my last attempt, that I have ventured, in. 
this morning's walk, one essay more. You, my 
dear sir, will remember an unfortunate part of 
our worthy friend Cunningham's story, which 
happened about three years ago. That atruck 
my fancy, and I endeavoured to do the idea. 
justice, as follows :—[See “Had I a cave,” 


» 160, 

r md the way, I have met with @ musical 
Highlander, in Breadalbane’s Fencibles, which 
are quartered here, who assures me that he 
well remembers his mother's singing Gaelic 
aongs to both “ Robin Adair” and M Gramach- 
ree” They certainly have more of the Scoteh 
than the Irish taste ig them 


ee ee 
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This man comes from the vicinity of Inver- | rather an evil eye on your work, I did not 
news; #0 it could aot be any intercourse with shisoee to ooraply. However, if the does 
Ireland that could bring them ;~-except, what | not suit your taste, I may powibly end fe him. 
I shrewdly sus to be the case, the wander- | The set of the air which I had in my eye is in 
ing minstrels, and pipers, used to go | Johnson's Museum. 
frequently errant through the wilds both of | Another favourite air of mine is, “The 
Bootland and Ireland, and so some favourite | muckin’ o' Geordie's byre.” When sang alow, 
airs ne ah common to both. A case in | with expression, I have wished that it had: had 
agg a bare prose in paren puliished bees post : that I have endeavoured to 
an , as they say, **Caun du | supply, as follows. (See  Adown winding Nith,” 
delish.” te fact is, in ee of Corri’s | p. * aL ‘ , 
a while ago, you nd the same air,| Mr Clarke ou to give Miss Phillis a 
called a Highland one, with a Gaelic song set | corner in oT ook, as shea particular flame 
to it. Its name there, I think, is “Oran | of his, She isa Miss P. M., sister to “Bonny 
Gaoj],” and a fine air it is. Do ask honest | Jean.” They are both pupils of his, You 
Allan, or the reverend Gaelic ao a shall hear from me, the very first grist I get 

'e e R. B. 


these matters. from my rhyming-mill. 
No. XXIX. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. No. XXXL 
August 1798, BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


My peak Sin,—“ Let me in this ae night” 


I will reconsider. I am glad that you are 
eased with my song, “ Had la cave,” &., ag |, Ha? tune, “ Cauld Kail,” is such a favourite 


liked it myse of yours that I once more roved out yesterday 


I walked out yesterday evening, with a | for 4 opie shot at the muses; when the 
volume of the We in my hand; when, | Muse that presides o’er the shores of Nith, or 
turning up “Allan Water,” “What numbers , Tather my old inspiring dearest nymph, Coila, 
© muse repeat,” &., as the words ap- whispered me the following. [*‘ Come, let me 
peared tu me rather unworthy of so fine an air, take thee,” p. 161] I have two reasons for 
and recullecting that it is on your list, I eat thinking that it was my early, aweet simple 
and raved under the shade of ap old thorn, till | inspirer that was by my elbow, “ smooth glid- 
I wrote one to suit the measure. [See “ By | ing without atep,” and pouring the song on wa A 
Allan stream,” p. 160.) I may be wrong; but | glowing fancy. In the firat place, since I | 
I think it not in my worst style. You must | Coila’s native haunts, not a fragment of s 
know, that in Ramsay's “Tea Table,” where the | poet has arisen to cheer her solitary musings, 
modern song first appeared, the ancient name | SY catching inspiration from her; so I more 
of the tune, Allan says, is “ Allan Water;” or, than suspect that she has followed me hither, 
“My love Annie’s very bonny.” This last | OF at least makes me occasional visits: se- 
bas certainly been a line of the original aung ; | Condly, the last stanza of this song I send you 
so I took up the idea, and, as you will see, | 8 the very words that Coils taught me man 
have introduced the line in its place, which, I | Yo#r8 ago, and which I set to an old Scota 
presume, it formerly occupied; though I like- | “ Johnson's Museum. 


i choosing line, if i If you think the above will suit your idea of 
mit tie oad of us fasey, Cerra ae our favourite air, I shall be highly pleased. 


Bravo! say I: it is a good song. Should ‘The last time I came o'er the moor” I] cannot 
you think so tvo, (not elae,) you nae set the | meddle with, aa to mending it, and the musical 
music to it, and let the other follow as Englieh world have been so long accustomed to Ram- 
verses, say's words that a different song, though 

Autumn is my propitious season. I make positively superior, would not be so well re- 
more verses in it fia all the year else. —God | ceived. Iam not fond of choruses to songs, 


Auguat 1798, 





bless vou ! R. B,__, #0 L have not made one for the a . 
No. XXX. 
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nee BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


3 
In “ Whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad, Auguat 1708, 


one of your airs? I admire it much; and : 
, I set the following verses to it.| So much for Davie. [See “Dainty Davie,” 
See “ Oh, whistle, and I'll come to you, my | P. 161, which the poet enclosed.] The chorus, 
"y, 161] Urbani, whom I have met with | you know, is to the low part of the tune,—See 

them of me, as he admires the air Clarke’s set of it in the Museum. 
much; as I understand that he looks with | _V.2.—In the Museum they have drawled out 
the tune to pala lines 7S poetry, hare 
® fhe Gaslic parson referred : cursed nonsense. Four lines of song, an 
Roperteoe Macgtegor, aca re of chorus, is the way. R. B. 
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No, XXXIIL 
@. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Epixsvees, Sept, 1, 1798, 

My pean Sm,—Since writing you last, I 
have received half a dozen songs, with which I 
am delighted beyond expression. The humour 
and fancy of “ Whistle and Ill come to you, 
my lad,” will render it nearly as great a favour- 
ite as “Duncan Gray.” “Come, let me take 
thee to my breast,” “ Adown winding Nith,” 
and “ utream,” &c., are full of imagi- 
nation and feeling, and sweetly suit the airs for 
which they are intended. ‘“‘ Had I a cave on 
pome wild distant shore” is a striking and af- 
feoting composition. Our friend, to whose 
atory it refers, read it with a swelling heart, 
I assure you.u—The union we are now forming, 
I think, can never be broken: these songs of 
yours will descend with the music to the latest 
posterity, and will be fondly cherished so long 
rma taste, and sensibility exist in our 

d. 


While the muse seems 80 propitious, I think 
it right to enclose a list of all the favours I 
have to ask of her—no fewer than twenty and 
three! I have burdened the pleasant Peter 
with as many as it is probable he will attend 
to: most of the remaining airs would puzzle 
the English poet not a little; they are of that 
uliar measure and rhythm, that they must 
familiar to him who writes for pasar 


ORO AE 


No. XXXIV. 


BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


Sept. 1798. 
You may readily trust, my dear sir, that any 
exertion in my power is heartily at your service. 
But one thing I must hint to you; the very 
name of Peter Pindar is of great service to 
your publication, so get a verse from him now 
and then : though I have no objection, as well 

os I can, to bear the burden of the business. 
You know that my pretensions to musical 
taste are merely a few of nature's instincts, 
untaught and untutored by art. For this rea- 
son, many musical compositions, particularly 
where much of the merit lies in counterpoint, 
however they may transport and ravish the 
ears of you connoisseurs, affect my simple lug 
no otherwise than merely as melodious din. 
On the other hand, by way of amends, I am 
delighted with many little melodies which the 
learned musician despises as silly and insipid. 
I do not know whether the old air, “ Hey, tut 
tie taitie,” may rank among this number, but 
well I know that, with Fraser's hautboy, it has 
often filled my eyes with tears. There is a 

tradition, which I bave met with in man 
places of Scotland, that it was Robert Bruco’s 
sooty the battle of ee This 
ought, in my solitary wanderings, warmed 
me to « pitch of entbusiaam on the theme of 
libesty and independence, which I threw inte 


« kind of Scottish ode, {“ Bruce's Address to | thusiasts for Scottish aire—I 
his Army at Bannockburn,” p. 16)] fitted to heard any one speak of it aa srort: 








SS ea A 


CORRESPQNDENCE OF BURNS 


the alr that one might suppose to be the gal- 
lant Royal Scot's to his heroic follow- 
ets on eventful morni 


So may God ever defend the cause of truth 
and liberty, as He did that ln AEM, 

P.&.—I showed the air to Urbani, who waa 
highly pleased with it, and bagged me to make 
soft verses for it, but I had no idea of giving 
myself any trouble on the subject, till the ac- 
cidental recollection of that struggle 
for freedom, associated with the glowing i 
of some other struggles of the same nature, 
not quite ao ancient, roused m 6 be niania, 
Clarke's get of the tune, with ‘his you will 
find in the Museum; though I am afraid that 
the air is not what will entitle it to a place in 





your elegant selection. B, 
No. XXXV. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 
Sept. 1708. 


I DARE say, my dear sir, that you will begin 
to think my correspondence is persecution. 
No matter, I can’t help it; a ballad is my 
hobby-horse, which, though otherwise a simple 
sort of harmless idivtical beast reso has yet 
this blessed headstrong property, that, when 
once it has fairly made off with a hapless wight, 
it gets so enamoured with the tinkle-gingle, 
tinkle-gingle of its own bells, that it is sure to 
run poor pilgarlick, the bedlam jockey, quite 
beyond any useful point or post in the common 
race of man. 

The following song [“ Behold the Hour,” p. 
14 ] I have composed for “ Oran-gaoil,” the 
Highland air that, you tell me in your last, you 
have resolved to give a place to in your book. 
T have this moment finished the song, so you 
have it glowing from the mint. If it suit hs 
we !—If not, tis also well! R. 


XXXVI. 
G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Epingvron, Sept. &, 1793. 

I BELIEVE it is generally allowed that the 
greateat modesty is the sure attendant of the 
greatest merit. While you are sending me 
veraes that even Shakespeare might be proud 
to own, you speak of them as if they were or- 

i productions! Your heroic ode is, to 
me, the noblest composition of the kind in the 
Scottish language. I happened to dine yester- 
dav with a party of your friends, to whom I 
read it. They were all charmed with it, en- 


, treated me to find out @ suitable air for it, and 


reprobated the idea of giving it a tune ao to- 
tally devoid of interest or grandeur as “ Hey, 
tuttie taitie.” Assuredly your ity for 
this tune must arise from the ideas associated 
in your mind by the tradition concerning it; 
for I never heard any person, and I have con- 
versed again and again with the greatest en- 
eay, I never 
hy of notice 


WITH GEORGE THOMSOM 





T have been ores the winole hundred 
nits‘of wiitoh I lately sort you the list, and I 
think “ Lewie Gordon” is the most happily 
adapted to your ode; at least with a very 
t variation of the fourth line, which I 
shall presently submit to you. There is in 
“TLewie Gordon” more of the grand than the 
laintive, particularly when it is sung with a 
Saree of spirit which your words would oblige 
the singer to give it. I would have no scruple 
about substituting ode in the reom of 
“ ae Gordon,” whi pg siecle the inte. 
reat, the grandeur, nor the poetry that charac- 
terise your verses. Now the variation I have 
to suggest upon the last line of cach verse— 
the only line too short for the air—is as fol- 


Verse Ist, Or to glorious victorie. 
2d, Chaine—chains and alaverie, 
3d, Let him, let him turn and flee. 
4th, Let him bravely follow me. 
5th, But they shall, they shall be free. 
6th, Let us, let us do or die! 


If you connect each line with its own verse, 
I do not think you will find that either the 
sentiment or the expression lusea any of its 
energy. The only line which I dislike in the 
whole of the song is, “ Welcome to your go 
bed.” Would not another word be preferable 
to “welcome?” In your next I will expect 
to be informed whether you agree to what I 
have proposed. The little alterations I sub- 
mit with the greatest deference. The beauty 
of the verses you have made for “ Qran-gaoil ” 


will insure celebrity tu the air. G. T. 


a ina 


No. XXXVII. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 
September 1793. 

I HAVE received your list, my dear sir, and 
here go my observations on it. 

“Down the burn, Davie.” I have this mo- 
ment tried an alteration, leaving out the last 
half of the third stanga, and the firat half of 
the last stanza, thus :-— 

As down the burn they took eneir way, 
And through the flowery dale ; 

His cheek to hers he aft did lay, 
And love was aye the tale. 

With ‘‘ Mary, when shall we return, 
Sic pleasure to renew ?” 


Quoth Mary, “ Love, I like the b 
And aye shall follow you.’ nee 


“Through the wood, laddie”” I am de- 
cidedly of opinion that both in this, and 
“There'll never be peace till Jamie comes 
hame,” the second or high part of the tune 
being a repetition of the first part an octave 
higher, is only for instrumental music, and 
would be much better omitted in singing. 
dec reer eppebiiar Remember, in Adel in- 

, that the song in pure English to this tune, 
beginning— 


‘¢ When summer cones, the swains on Tweed,” 


ia the production of Crawford. Robert was 
his Christian name, 


“ Laddie, lie near me,” must lie by me for | chorus fullow. 


aa 








TY | has novelty; and the last has 
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sorae time. I do vot know the air; and, until 
I am complete master of a tune, in my ows 
singing (suck as it ia,) I ean never compose for 
it, My way is: I consider the 

ment correspondent to my ides of the musical 
expression ; then choose my theme; begin one 
stanza—when that is composed, which is gene- 
tally the most difficult part of the business, I 
walk out, sit down now and then, look out for 
objects in nature round me that are in unison 
or harmony with the cogitations of my fancy, 
and workings of my bosom; humming every 
now and then the air, with the verses I have 
framed. When I feel my muse beginning to 
jade, I retire to the solitary fireside of my 
study, and there commit my effusions to paper; 
swinging at intervals on the hind-legs of my 
elbow-chair, by way of calling forth my owa 
critical stiictures, as my pen goes on, Serb 
ously, this, at home, is almost invariably my 
way. 

What cursed egotism ! 

“Gil Morris” I am for leaving out. It is a 
plaguy length ; the air itself is never sung, and 
its place can be well supplied by one or two 
songs for fine airs that are not in your list. 
For instance, “Craigieburn wood,” and “ Roy's 
Wife.” The first, beside its intrinsic merit, 
high merit as 
well as great ceebeity I have the original 
words of a song for the last air, in the hand- 
writing of the lady who composed it: and th 
are superior to any edition of the song whie 
the public has yet seen. 

“‘ Highland laddie.” The old set will please 
& mere Scotch ear best; and the new an Ita- 
lianised one. There is a third, and, what Os- 
wald calls, the old “ Highland laddie,” which 
pleases me more than either of them. It i- 
sometimes called “ Jinglan Johnnie ;” it being 
the air of an old humorous tawdry song of 
that name. Yow will find it in the Museum, 
“T hae been at Crookieden,” &. 1 would ad- 
vise you, in this musical quandary, to offer up 
your prayers to the muses for inspiring direc- 
tion; and, in the meantime, waiting for this 
direction, beatow a libation to Bacchus; and 
there is no doubt but you will hit on a judici- 
ous choice. Prodatum est. 

“ Auld Sir Simon,” I must beg you to leave 
out, and put invites place, “The Quaker’s 
Wife.” 

“Blithe hae I been o’er tne hill,” is one of 
the finest sungs I ever made in my life; and, 
besides, is composed on a young lady, positivel 
the most beautiful, lovely woman in the world. 
As I purpose giving you the names and desig- 
nations of all my hervines, to appear in some 
future edition of your work, perhaps half a 
century hence, you must certainly include 
“The bonniest lass in a’ the warld” in your 
collection. 

“ Dainty Davie,” I have heard sung nine- 
teen thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
times, and always with the chorus to the low 
part of the tune; and nothing hass me 
go much as your opinion on this subject. If 
it will not suit, as 1 proposed, we will lay two 
of the stanzas together, and then make the 











ives it in playing, 1t 


ly pathetic song. I 
verses for any merit the 


them at the time in whic 
“Patie Allan's mither died, 


bow] of punch, which had overset every 
tal in company, except the hautbois and the 
muse, 

“ Jockey and Jenny I would discard, and 
in ite place would put “ There's nae luck about 
the house,” which has a very pleasant air; 
and which is positively the finest love-ballad 
in that style in the Scottish, or perhaps in any 


other, language. “When she cam ben she 
bobbet,” as an air is more beautiful than 


either, and in the andante way would unite 
with a charming sentimental ballad. 

“ Saw ye my Father?” is one of my greatest 
favourites. e evening before last I wan- 
dered out and began a tender song, in what I 
think is ite native etyle. I must premise that 
the old way, and the way to give most eff 
is to have no starting note, as the fiddlers 
2%, but to burst at once into the pathos, 


Every coun irl sings—‘“ Saw ye my Fa- 
ther?" &e. ay a ee 


song is but just begun; and I should 
rive, before I aacneed to know your opinion of 
it, I have sprinkled it with the Scottish dia- 
a but it may be easily turned into correct 


glish, 

“ Todlin’ hame.” Urbani mentioned an idea 
of his, which has long been mine—that this air 
ia highly susceptible of pathos: accordingly, 
you will soon hear him at your concert try it 
to a song of mine m the Musewn—“Ye banks 
and braes o’ bonny Doon.” One song more 
and I have done—“ Auld langsyne.” The air 
is but mediocre; but the following song, 
{“ Auld ’ p. 180] the old song of the 
olden times, and which has never in 
print, nor even in manuscript, until I took it 
down from an old man’s singing, is enough to 
recommend any air. 

Now, | suppose, I have tired your pauence 
ais You must, after all is over, have a 
number of bailads, properly so called. “Gil 
Morice,’ “ Tranent Muir” “ Macpherson’s 
Farewell,” “ Battle of Shernffmuir,” or, “We 
ran and they ran,” (I know the author of this 
charming ballad, and his history,) “Hardi- 
knute,” “ Barbara Allan,” (I can furnish a finer 
wt of this tune than any that has yet a 
peared ;) and besides do you know that 

ave the old tune to which “The C and 
the Slae” was sung; and which is mentioned 
as a well known air in “ Scotland's Complaint,” 
& book published before poor 
waa then called “‘The banks o’ Helicon ;” an 
old poem which Pinkerton has brought to 
light. You will see all this in Tytler’s 
of Scottish music. The tune, to a learned ear, 


"sdays! It] ins 


may have no great merit; but it is « 
curiosity. thes coal tony orimal itp 
of thie Pind, zB 


eppeeninne aD 


No, XXXVIIL 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON, 


September 179%, 
IT am happy, my dear sir, that my oda 
leases you so mu Your idea, “ honour’s 
bed,” is, though a beautiful, a hackneyed idea ; 
so, if you please, we will let the line stand as 
it is. JI have altered the song as follows, 
[See “Soots wha hae,” p. 161.] 
N. B.—I have borrowed the last stanza from 
the common stall edition of Wallace :— 
‘A false usurper sinks in cv 
And liberty returns with wrens bow.” 
A couplet worthy of Homer. Yesterday you 
had enough of my correapondence. The post 
oes, and my head aches miserably. One com- 
ort—I suffer so much, just now, in this world, 
for Jast night’s joviality, that I shall escape 
noot-free for it in the world to come, Amen! 


No. XXXIX. 
G@. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


September 12, 1793, 

A THOUSAND thanks to you, my dear sir, 
for your observations on the list of my songs. 
IT am happy to find your ideas so much in 
unison with my own, respecting the generality 
of the airs, as well as the verses, About some 
of them we differ; but there is no disputing 
about hobby-horses. I aball not fail to profit 
by the remarks you make; and to re-consider 
the whole with attention. 

“Dainty Davie” must be sung two stansas 
together, and then the chorus; ‘tis the proper 
way. I agree with you that there may be 
something of pathos, or tenderness at least, in 
the air of “ Fee him, Father,” when performed 
with feeling; but a tender cast may be given 
almost to any lively air, if you sing it very 
slowly, expressively, and with serious words. 
I am, however, clearly and invariably for re- 
taining the cheerful tunes joined to their own 
humorous verses, wherever the verses are 
rpg But the sweet song for “Fee him, 

ather,” which you began about the back of 
midnight, I will publish as an additional one. 
Mr James Balfour, the of good fellows, 
and the best singer of the lively Scottish bal- 
lads that ever existed, has charmed thourands 
of ore with “Fee him, Father,” and 
with “Todlin’ hame” also, to the old words, 
which never should be disunited from either 


tance, i 
it fit only to be sung in a company of drunken 
colliers: and “Saw ye my Father” appears to 
me buth indelicate and silly, 

One word more with regard to your heroie 


WITH GEORGE THOMSON. 
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[the song “'Deluded Swain, the Pleasure,” 


ede. I think, with great deference to the | the 


to death more ee. Raia 
Gory” presents a disagreeable image e 
gory Sod" smas rather isoouragiag dren, 
”* seems rather a , 
eotwithetandin the alternative w Aa follows, 
I have shown the song to three friends of ex- 
cellent taste, and each of them objected to thie 
line, which emboldens me to use the freedom 
of bringing it again under your notice, I 
would suggest, 


“ Now prepare for honour’s b 
Or for glorious victorie.” - 


it is. 


G. T. 


TEED 


No. XL. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


September 17903. 
“Wo shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 


My ode pleases me so much that I cannvt alter , 


it. ‘Your proposed alterations would, in my 

inion, make it tame. I am exceedingly 
obliged to you for putting me on re-considering 
it; as I think I have much improved it. In- 
stead of “soger! hero!” I will have it “Cale- 
donian! on wi’ me!” 

I have scrutinised it over and over; and to 
the world, some way or other, it shall go as it 
is, At the same time, it will not in the least 
hurt me should you leave it out altogether, and 
adhere to your first intention of adopting Lo- 

8 verses. 

I have finished my song to “Saw ye my 
Father;” and in English, as you will see. 
That there is a syllable too much for the ex- 
pression of the air, it is true; but, allow me to 
say that the mere dividing of a dutted crotchet 
into a crotchet and a quaver is not a great 
matter: however, in that, I have no preten- 
sions to cope in a with you. Of the 

ry I speak with confidence; but the music 
#a business where I hint my ideas with the 
utmost diffidence. 

The old verses have merit, though unequal, 
and are popular: my advice is to set the air to 
the old words, and let mine follow as English 
verses. Here they are—(See “Fair Jenny,” 


p- 168. 

Adieu, my dear sir! The goes, so | 
shall defer some other remarks until more lei- 
sure, R. B. 





No. XLL 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


September 1798, 
I wave been turning over some volumes 
of songs to find verses whose measures would 
suit the airs for which you have allotted me to 


find English 

For “ Muirland Willie,” you have, in Ram- 
asy's “Tea-table Miscellany,” an excellent 
sont beginning, “Ah, why those tears in 
Nelly's eyes?’ An for “The Collier's Doch- 
ver.” take the following old Bacchanal. [See 


that a prudent would avoid say- p.16%. 
Eee to his wAdiere which mln tend si 


! 
The faulty line in “ Logan Water,” I mend 
thus — 
‘ How ur flinty hearts 
The widow's sears ths pect 3 a 

The song, otherwise, will As te 
“M'Gregoira Rua-Ruth,” you will see a song 
of mine to it, with a set of the air superivr to 
yours in the Museum. The song 

‘Raving winds around her blowing.” 

Your Irish airs are pretty, but they are 
downright Irish. If they were like the “ Banks 
of Banna,” for instance, though really Irish, 

et in the Scottish taste, Pee might adopt them. 

ince you are so fond of Irish music, what say 
you to twenty-five of them in an additional 
number? We could easily find this R ereghont 
of charming airs; I will take care that you 
shall not want songs; and I assure you that 
you would find it the most saleable of the 


| whole. If you do not approve of “ Roy's 


wife,” for the music's sake, we shall not insert 
it. “Deil tak the wars,” is a charming song; 
so is ‘Saw ye my Peggie?” “There's nae 
luck about the house” well deserves a place. 
I cannot say that “O’er the hills and far awa,” 
strikes me as equal to your selection. “This 
is no my ain house,” is a great favourite air 
of mine; and, if you will send me your set of 
it, I will task my muse to her highest effort 
What is your opinion of “TI hae laid a herrin 
in sawt?” I like it much. Your Jacobite 
airs are pretty ; and there are many others of 
the same kind, pretty i but you have not 
room for them. You cannot, 1 think, insert, 
“Fye, let’s a’ to the bridal” to any other 
as fol pone le and disgusts 
at pleases me as simple and naive 

you as fidisrous and low. For this reason, 
“Fye, gie me my coggie, sirs,” “ Frye, let's a’ 
to the bridal,” with several others of that cast, 
are, to me, highly pleasing; while, “Saw ye 
my father, or saw ye my mother!” delights 
me with its descriptive simple pathos. Thus 
my song, “ Ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has 
gotten ?” pleases myself so much that 1 cannot 
try my hand at another song to the air, so I 
shall not attempt it. I know you will laugh 
at all this; but “ Ilka man wears his belt his 
ain gait.” R. B 


No XLII. 


BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


October 1708. 

Your last ietter, my dear Thomeon, was 
indeed laden with heavy newa Alas! poor 
Erskine!* The recollection that he was a 
coadjutor in your publication has, till now, 
scared me from writing to you, or turning my 
thoughts on com g for you. 

I am pleased that you are reconciled to the 
air of “ Quaker's Wife ;” though, by the 
by, an old Highland gentleman and » deap 





* The Honourable A. Erskine, brother to Lond 
death Mr Thomson had comm 


t letter which he has suppressed,— 


whose melanchol 
cated in an exce 
2 
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antiquary, tell me it is a Gaelic air, and 
acear be the name of “ rm’ chem” 
The following verses [“ My lovely Nancy,’ 
p. 186], I hope will please you, as an Eng 
sung to the ain 
our objection to the English song I 

for “ John Anderson, my jo,” is ce y 
ust, The following is by am old acquaintance 
of mine, and I think bas merit. The song 
was never in print, which I think 1s se much 
in your favour, The mere original guod poetry 
your collection contains, it certainly 80 
much the more merit :— 


SONG. 
By Gavix TURNBULL 
“QQ conpgesoxuNnD, dear charming maid 
My wretched state to view , 
A tender swain to love betray'd, 
And sad despafr, by you. 
While here, all melancholy, 
My passion I deplore, 
Yet, urged by stern resis@less fate, 
I love thee more and moie 
*¢T heard of love, and with disdain 
The urchin’s power denied 
z h’d at every lover's pain, 
And mock’d them when they sigh’é. 
6‘ But how my state 18 alter’d ' 
‘ Those happy days are o’er, 
For all thy uurelenting hate, 
LT love thee more and more 
“0 yield, illustrious beauty, yield ! 
‘0 longer let me mourn , 
And, though victorious in the field, 
Thy captive do not scorn 
** Let generous pity warm thee, 
My wonted peace restore ; 
And, grateful, I shall bless thee still, 
And love thee more and more.” 


The following address of Turnbull’s to the 
Nightingale will suit as an English song to the 
air, “ There was s lass and she was far.” By 
the by, Turnbull has o great many songs in 
MS., which I can command, if you lke his 
manner. Possibly, as he is an old friend of 
mine, I may be prejudiced in his favour; but 
I like some of his pieces very much :— 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
By G. TurNsvu. 


“ Trou sweetest minstrel of the grove 
That ever tried the plaintive strain ; 
Awake thy tende: tale of love, 
And soothe a poor forsaken swain. 


“ For, though the muses deign to aid, 
And teach him smoothly to complain, 
Yet, Delia, charming, cruel maid, 
Is deaf to her forsuken swain 


§* All day, with Fashion’s gaudy sons, 
In sport she wanders o’er the plain ; 
Their tales approves, and still she shuns 
The notes of her forsaken swain 


* When evening shades obscure the sky, 
And bring the solemn houts aguin, 
Begin, sweet bird, thy melody, 
And soothe a peor forsaken swain.” 


I shall just tranacribe anuther ot Turn- ; letter, I 
bull’s, which would go charmingly to “ Lewie , perusing it.” How sorry I am to find 


Gordon ;”—- 
LAURA, 
By G. Touxxavtt. 
“Ler me wander where I will, 
ened wood, or winding rill ; 
© sweetest May-born flowers 

Paint the meadows, deck the bowers ; 
Where the linnet’s early song 
Echoes sweet the n20ds among , 
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Let me wander where I will, 
Laura haunts my fancy still. 


“Tf at dawa I cheese 
To ind the smiling muse 3 
Tf 2 court some cool retreat, 
To avoid the noontide j 
thmagh ahead a ng 

usented w 8 

Let me wander where I will, ; 
Laura haunts my fancy still, 


fan 
Bids celestial visions rise ; 
While with boundless joy I rove 
Through the fairy land of love : 
Let me wander where I will, 
Laura havmis my fancy still.” 
The rest of your letter I shall answer at 
some other opportunity. 
{Gavin Turnbull was the author of a volume 
entitled “ Poeticul Essays,” published in Glax 
gow, in 1788. ] 
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No. XLIII. 


G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Nov. 7, 1708. 

My coop Sir,—After so long a silence it 
gave me peculiar pleasure to recognise your 
well-known hand, for I had begun to be appre. 
hensive that all was not well with you. Iam 
happy to find, however, that your silence did 
not proceed from that cause, and that you 
have got among the ballads once more. 

I have to thank you for your English song 
to “ Leiger m’ chosa,” which I think extremély 
good, although the colouring is warm. Your 
trend Mr Turnbull’s songs have doubtless 
considerable merit; and, as you have the 
command of his manuscripts, I hope you ma 
find out some that will answer as English 
songs, to the airs yet unprovided. G. T. 


No. XLIV. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


Dec. 1798. 


TELL me how you like the following verses 
(“‘ My spouse, Nancy,” p. 162] to the tune of 
“ Jo Janet.” 





No. XLV. 
G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Epinsures, Apri 17, 1706. 

My pDEar Sir — Owing to the distreas of our 
friend for the loss of his child, at the time of 
his receiving your admirable but melancholy 
not an opportunity till lately of 
Burns 
saying, “Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseased *” while he is delighting others from 
one end of the island to the other. Like the 
hypochondriac who went to consult a physician 
upon his case—* Go,” says the dootor, “ snd 





* A letter to Mr Cunningham, to be fonnd in the 
correspondence, ander the date of Feb. 26, 1794. 
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goa the faanous Carlini, who keeps all Paris in 
esd Rumour.” “ Alas! og renee the 


potions, ‘Tam that 

Your for our together pleases 
me and .. crust, that by some means or 
other it will soon take place; but your Baccha- 
malian challenge almost frightens me, for I am 
OE ER pe gn 

in your good opinion 
of his talents igo S a aketch 
om your “Cotter’s Saturday igh ” and if 
i pleases himself in the will pro- 
bably etch or engrave it. In subjests of the 
pastoral and humorous kind, he is perhaps un- 
fe chine any _— living. era ils a er 

giv uty and grace to his females, an 

his colouring is sombre; 0 ise, his paint- 
ings and drawings would be in greater re 
quest. 

I like the music of the “Sutor’s dochter,” 
and will consider whether it shall be added to 
the last volume; your verses to it are pretty ; 

t your humorous Hingiah song to suit “Jo 
Janet,” is inimitable. What think you of the 
air, “ Within a mile of Edinburgh?” It has 
always struck me as a modern English imita- 
tion, but it ia said to be Oswald's, and is so 
much liked that I believe I muat include it, 
The verses are little better than namby-pamby. 
Do you consider it worth a stanza or wa a 





No, XLVL 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


May 1704. 

My prar Sir,—I return you the plates, 
with which I am highly pleased; I would 
humbly propose, instead of the younker 
knitting stockings, to put a stock and horn 
into his hands. A friend of mine, who is 

ositively the ableat judge on the subject I 
tice ever met with, and, though an un- 
known, is yet a superior, artist with the burin, 
js quite charmed with Allan’s manner. I got 
him a peep of the Gentle Shepherd ; and he 
pronounces Allan a most original artist of 
great excellence. 

For my part, I look on Mr Allan's choosing 
my favourite poem for his subject to be one 
of the highest complimeuts I have ever re- 


ceived. 
I am quite vexed at Pleyel’s being cooped 
up in France, as it will put an entire 


stop to our work. Now, and for six or 
seven months, I shall be quite in song, as you 
shall see by and hes ay a heer retty 
eno composed. y eron, 
of ene which she valle “The banks of Cree.” 
Cree is a beautiful romantic stream: and, as 
her ladyship is a cular friend of mine, I 
have written the following song to it—[See 
“ Here ia the Glen,” p. 166.) 





* Th whe pleased Burns and Thomson se 
genah wih hs shepbards and herdesees was David 
im Rome 

fame from his classic 


Aaa; he im. Londoa, but ac- 
quired little efforts compared te 
what he achieved by his delineations of the 

seenvs and happy peasantry of his native eountry.— 


369 





No. SLVH. 
BUBNS TO G. THOMSON. 


274. 

Is there yet no news of Pieyel ? ‘Or is sou 
work to be at a dead atop until the allien set 
our modern Orpheus at liberty from the 
| savage thraldom of democratic discorda! Alas 
the day! And woe isme! That auspicious 
a with the happiness of mil- 
ons— 


e a e td ° e 


No. XLVIII. 
G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Epinsurca, Aug. 10, 1704. 
My pDEas 81z,—I owe you an apology for 
having so long delayed to ackiowledae the 
favour of your last. I fear it will be as you 
say, I shall have no more aongs from Pleyel 
as inte and heir friends si ries fi 

ess, I am very desirous to wi 
the poetry, and, aa the season ‘approathios mn 
which your muse or Coila visits you, I trust J 
shall, as formerly, be frequently gratified witr 
the result of your amorous and tender inter 
views ! G. T 


GEES 


No. XLIX, 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


Aug. 30, 1794. 

THE last evening, as I wis straying out, and 

inking of “O’er the hills and far away,” I 
spun the following stanza for it, [see “On the 
Seas and Far Away,” p.166;] but whether my 
spinning will deserve to be laid up in atore, 
like the precious thread of the silk-worm, or 
brushed to the devil like the vile manufacture 
of the spider, I leave, my dear air, to your 
usual candid criticism. was pleased with 
several lines in it, at firat; but I own that now 
it appears rather @ flimsy business. 

his is juet a hasty sketch, until I see whe- 

ther it be worth a critique. We have man 
sailor songs; but, as far as I at present recol- 
lect, they are mostly the effusions of the jovial 
sailor, not the wailings of the lovelorn mis- 
tress. I must here make one sweet exception 
— Sweet Annie frae the Sea-beach came.” 

I gave you leave to abuse this song, hut.do it 
in the spirit of Christian meekness, 8. 3, 


SOE ALTE. 


No. L. 
G, THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Rowscnen, Set. 16, 1794. 

My pear Sm,—You have anticipated 
opinion of “ On the seas and far away; ” rd 
of this letter has be lett 
+ A portion ras rl ae 


a 
sens that will be easily n = 


wep REAR) spain codecs DR ER 


ene eam ammnana nema am meee a ee iain ne 





ey I: A 








think of 
roadie mpl efile Bary: Mb sign oe 
gre worthy of 


: 


No. LI. 


BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


Sept. 1704. 

I sua. withdraw my “On the seas and far 
away” altogether: it is baa, and unworthy 
the work, Making a poem is like begetting a 
son: you cannot know whether you have a 

man or a fool, until you uce him to 


the world to try him. 
For that reason I ar ges ba the offspring of 
my brain, abortions and all ; and as such, pray 


look over them and forgive them, and burn 
them. I am flattered at your adopting “Ca’ 
the yowes to the knowes,” as it was owing to 
me that it ever saw the light. About seven 
re ego» I was wel} acquainted with a worthy 

ttle fellow of a clergyman, a Mr Clunie, who 
sung it charmingly; and, at my request, Mr 
Clarke took it down from his singing. en 
I gave it to Johnson, I added some stanzas to 
the song, and mended others, but still it will 
not do for you. In a solitary stroll, which I 
took to-day, I tried my hand on a few pastoral 
lines, following up the idea of the chorus, 
which I would preserve. Here it is, with all 
its crudities and imperfections on its head. 
[See “ Ca’ the Yowes,” p. 166.] 


I shall give you my opinion of your other | 


newly adopted songs, my first isdn at 





No. LII. 


BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


Sept. 1704. 
Do you know a blackguard Irish song, called 
“Onagh’s Waterfall?” The air is charming, 
and J have often regretted the want of decent 
Meohardbaaes It is teo canara er epmaomeng ae 
um Cc muse, to t ev ort 
hers shall have taerit: til I think that it 
medi te 


scum, an blication is at ite last 


that p 
volume, 


an 
I intend 


ublicati 
porppey ag “She | from 
says she lo’es me best ef a’,” p. onli thous 


mentioned, for that work. 
If it does not suit you as an editor, you may 
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Loe casepermaalctinapiatatsontts 
be pleased to have vetece to it thet ‘you can 


6 
oom 

tate in munis ie Hke the ty Freterite of 
Prussia’s taste in painting: we are told that he 
freq admired what the connoisseurs de- 
cried, always, without any h y Con. 
fessed_ his tion, Tam 


modern, give me most exquisite 
where you and other judges would 
showing disgust. For , Lam just now 
making verses for “ Rothemurche's ” on 


, air which puts me in raptures; and, in fact, 


unless I be pleased with the tune, I never can 
aide, who ina judge tae I will pit agaiast any 
side, who is & ju t I will pit an 
of Fhe “‘Rothemurche,” he says, is an air 
both original and beautiful; and, on his recoim- 
mendation, I bave taken the first part of the 
tune for a chorus, and the fourth, or last part, 
for the song. Iam but two stanzas deep in the 
work, and possibly you may think, and justly, 
that the poetry is as little worth your attention 
as the muasie. 

I have begun anew, “Let me in this ae 
mere Do you think we ought to retain the 
old chorus? I think we must retain both the 
old chorus and the first stanza of the old song. 
I do not altogether like the third line of the 
first stanza, but cannot alter it to please i (een 
I am just three stanzas deep init. Would you 
have the denouement to be successful or o 
wise? Should she “let him in” or not? 

Did you not once propose “The Sow’s tail 
to Geordie” as an air for your work? I am 

uite delighted with it; but I acknowledge 
t is no mark of its real excellence. I once 
set about verses for it, which I meant to be in 
the alternate way of a lover and his mistress 
chanting together. I have not the pleasure 
of knowing Mrs Thomson's Christian name, 
and yours, I am afraid, is rather burlesque 
fur sentiment, else I had meant to have made 
you and her the hero and heroine of the little 


piece. 
God grant 
epiatle | 


er 


you patience with this stupid 
ve R. B, 





No. LIIL 
G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


I percztvs the sprightly muse is now at- 
tendant upon her favourite poet, whose “wood 
notes wild” are become as enchanting as ever. 
“She says she lo’es me best of a’,” is one of 
the pleasantest table I have seen, and 
henceforth shall is 


be mine w 
round, I'll 


‘WITH GEORGE THOMSON. 


aonge, in the 
are tempered 


ticularly as your proposed verses to it are so 
a er i: Geordie, as you observe, 

fo a name only fit for bur iti 
Mrs Thomson's name (Ka ) is not at all 
cal. Retain Jeanie, therefore, and make 
other Jamie, or any other that sounds 


A 


agreeably. 
Your “(Ca’ the ewes” is a precious little | g 


morpeau. Indeed, I am ectly astonished 
and charmed with the endless variety of your 
fancy. Here let me ask you whether you never 
seriously turned your thoughts upon dramatic 
writing? That is a field worthy of your 
genius, in which it might shine forth in all its 
splendour. One or two successful pieces upon 

e London stage would make your fortune. 
The rage at present is for canatsal dramas : few 
or none of tluse which have appeared since the 
“‘ Duenna” possess much poetical merit: there 
is little in the conduct of the fable, or in the 
dialogue, to interest the audience, They are 
chiefly vehicles for music and pageantry. I 
think you might produce a comic opera in three 
acta, which would live by the poetry, at the 
same time that it would be proper to take every 
assistance from her tuneful sister. Part of the 
songs, of course, would be to our favourite 
Scottish airs; the rest might be left to the Lon- 
don composer—Storace for Drury Lane, or 
Shield for Covent Garden; both of them very 
able and pos musicians, I believe that in- 
terest and manoeuvring are often necessary to 
have a drama brought on: so it may be with 
the namby-pamby tribe of flowery soribblers ; 
but were you to address Mr Sheridan himself 
by letter, and send him a dramatic piece, I am 
persuaded he would, for the honour of genius, 
give it a fair and candid trial, Excuse me for 
obtruding these hints upon your consideration. 


SET 


No. LIV. 
G. THOMSON TO BURNS 


Epumvpam, Oct. 14, 1794. 

THE last eight days have been devoted to 
the re examination of the Scottish collections. 
I have read, and eung, and fiddled, and consi- 
dered, till Iam half blind and wholly stupid. 
The few airs I have added are enclosed. 

Peter Pindar has at length sent me all the 
songs I expected from him, which are, in gene- 
ral, elegant and beautiful. Have you heard of 
a London collection of Scottish airs and songs, 
a published, by Mr Ritson, an Englishman? * 

shall send you a copy. His introductory 


€ He was one of the most laborious of our later 
ansetearien | his birth in a northern English coun 
wade him familiar with the Scottish dialect and wi 
lad eal pre education as a lawyer sharpened 


378 | 


essay on the subject is curious, and evinces 
great reading and but doss not de 


research, 
cide the ean Rvs ag to the origin of our mele 
hod though he shows clearly that Mr Tytler, 


ous has adduced no 

sort of of the he wished to 
esta ; and that his ton of the airs 
ing to the eras when they were composed 


is mere fancy and conjecture On John 
Pinkerton, » he has no mercy; but cun- 
signs him to tion! He snarls at my 
publication on the score of Pindar being en- 
aged to write songs for it, uncandidly aud 
unjustly leaving it to be inferred that the songs 
of Scottish writers had been sent a packing to 
make room for Peter's, Of you he speaks 
with some respect, but gives you a pete hit 
or two for daring to dress up a little some old 
foolish songs for the Museum. His seta of 
the Scottish airs are taken, he says, from the 
oldest collections and best authorities; many 
of them, however, have such a strange aapect, 
and are so unlike the sets which are sung by 
every person of taste, old or young, in tuwn or 
country, that we can acarcely recoguise the 
features of our favourites. By going to the 
oldest collections of our music, it clues not fol- 
low that we find the melodies in their original 
state. These melodies had been preserved, 
we know not how long, by oral communica- 
tion, before being collected and printed: and, 
as different persons sing the same air very dif- 
ferently, according to their accurate or confused 
recollection of it, 80, even supposing the first 
collectors to have possessed the industry, the 
taste, and discernment to choose the best the 
could hear, (which ia far from certain,) still it 
must evidently be a chance whether the colleo- 
tions exhibit any of the melodies in the state 
they were firat composed. In selecting the 
melodies for my own collection, I have been 
as much guided by the living as by the dead. 
Where these differed, I preferred the sets that 
appeared to me the most simple and beautiful, 
and the most generally approved: and, with- 
out meaning any compliment to my own capa- 
bility of choosing, or speaking of the pains I 
have taken, I flatter myself that my sets will 
be found equally freed from vulgar errors on 
the one hand, and affected graces on me ha 





No. LV. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 

Oct. 19, 1704. 
My pgak Frienp—By this morning's post I 
have your list, and, in general, I highly approve 
of it. I shall, at more leisure, give you a 
critique on the whole. rag path tee to your 
town by to-day's fly, and I you would 
call on him and take his opinion in , Sager 
you know his taste is a standard. He will 
return here again in a week or two; 89, emt 
do not miss asking forhim. One thing I hope 
bu a transition not uncommon, he became a Ja 

Citizen Ritson, is yet remembered 


t, by 
cobin, oe Bary by 
those who no sympathy for his researches in seng 
—~OguNINGHAM ore 
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he will do, persunde you to ad favourite, 
“Craigie burn Wood” fn TF peleetion it is 
as great a favourite of as of mine. The 
lady on whom it was made is one of the finest 
women in Scotland; and, in fart, entre nous, 
is in @ manner, to me, what Sterne’s Eliza was 
to hima mistress, or friend, or what you will, 
in the guileless simplicity of Platonic love. 
(Now don’t put any of your squinting con- 
structions on this, or have any clishmaclaver 
about it among our acquaintances.) I assure 

ou that to my lovely friend you are indebted 


or many of beat of mine. Do you 
think that she potas pin horse routine of ex- 
letence could ire a man with life, and love, 
and joy—oould him with enth or 
melt him with pathos equal to the genius of 
car bookf—No! no 1 Whenever want to 

more than ordinary in song; to be in some 
degree equal to your diviner airs; do you 
imagine I fast and pray for the celestial 
emanation? Tout ax contraire/ I have a 
glorious recipe; the very one that for his own 
use was invented by the divinity of healin 
and poetry, when erst he piped to the flocks 
Admetus. I put myself on a regimen of ad- 
miring a fine woman; and in proportion to 
the adorability of her charms, in proportion 
you are delighted with my verses. The light- 
ning of her eye isthe godhead of Parnassus, 
and the witchery of her smile the divinity of 
Helicon ! 

To descend to business; if you like my idea 
of “When she cam ben she bobbit,” the fol- 
lowing stanzas of mine, (“Saw ye my Phely,” 
P: 168], altered a little from what they were 

ormerly, when set to another air, may per- 
haps do instead of worse stanzas. 

ow for a few miscellaneous remarks. “The 
Posie” (in the Museum) is my composition ; 
the air was taken down from Mrs Burns's 
voice. It is well known in the west country, 
but the old words are trash. By the by, take 
a look at the tune again, and tell me if you do 
not think it is the original from which “Ros 
lin Castle” is composed. The second part, in 
particular, for the firet two or three bars, is 
exactly the old air. “Strathallan’s Lament” 
is mine: the music is by our fs trusty 
and deservedly well-beloved Allan Masterton. 
“Donocht-Head.” is not mine: I would give 
ten pounds it were. It appeared first in the 
Edinburgh Herald ; and came to the editor of 
that paper with the Newcastle mark on 
i" Whistle o'er the lave ot” is mine: the 
music eaid to be by a John Bruce, a celebrated 
violin player in Dumfries, about the beginning 
of this century. This I know, Bruce, who 
was an honest man, though a red-wud High- 
landman, constantly claimed it; and, by all 
the old musical people here, is believed to be 
the author of it. 

“ Andrew and his outty gun.” The song to 
which this is set in the Museum is mine, and 
was composed on Miss Euphemia Murrey, of 
‘Lintrose, commonly and deservedly called” the 
Flower of Strathmore, 


* *Donecht-Head,” which the poet praises so highly, 
was written by a gentleman, now dead, of the nes % 
Pickering who lived at Newcastle. 
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“ How long and dreary is the ” Inve 
with pitalege Sy words in a coll of 
somewhere, which I altered and enlarged ; on 
to please you, and to suit your favourite air, 


have tdken a stride or two across my room, and 


have it anew, as you will find on the 
other Bee “ How lang and dreary is the 
ar p. 168] 


me how you like this, I differ from 
idea of the on of the tune. There 
to me, « great deal of tenderness in it. You 
cannot, in my opinion, dispense with a bass te 
your addenda airs. A lady of my aoquaint 
anes = notes Peer Ee and sings at the 
game time so charmingly that I never 
bear to see any of her songs sent into the 
world, as naked as Mr What-d’ye-call-um 
(Ritson) bas done in his London collection. 

These English songs gravel me to death. I 
have not that command of the language that I 
have of native tongue. I have been at 
“Duncan Gray,” to dress it in English, but all 
T can do is deplorably stupid. For instance— 
[See “Let not woman e’er complain,” p. 169.) 

Since the above, I have been out in the 
country, taking a dinner with a friend, where 
I met with the lady whom I mentioned in the 
second page of this odds-and-ends of a letter. 
As usual, I got into sorg; and, returning 
home, I com the foilowing— ([ The 
Lover's Morning Salute to his Mistress,”p 167,] 

If you honour my verses by setting the air 
to them, I will vamp up the old song, and 
make it English enough to be underetood. 

I enclose you a musical curiosity, an East 
Indian air, which you would swear was a Scot 
tish one. I know the authenticity of it, as the 
gentleman who brought it over 1s a particular 
acquaintance of mine. Do preserve me the 
copy I send you, as it is the only one J have. 
Clarke has set a bass to it, and I intend to put 
it into the Musical Museum. Here follow the 
verses I intend for it—[See “The Auld Man,’ 


. 172, 

8 I wild be obliged to you if you would pro- 
cure me a sight of Ritson’s collection of English 
songs, which you mention in your letter. I 
will thank you for another information, and 
that as speedily as you please—whether this 
miserable drawling hotch-poteh epistie has not 
completely tired you of my cara a 


No, LVI. 
G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Eprrsvzen, Oct. 27, 1704. 

I aw sensible, my dear friend, that a genuine 
poet can no more exist without his mistress 
than his meat. I wish I knew the adorable 
she, whose bright eyes and wite stiles 
have so often enraptured the bard, 
that I might drink her sweet health when the 
toast is round, “Craigie-burn Wood” 
must certainly be ado into my family, 
since she is the object of the song; but, in the 
name of denency, § must a new chorus 
verse from you. “Oh to be lying thee, 
dearie,”” is, perhaps, a const: to he 


WITH GEORGE THOMSOMW A73 


wished, but will not do for singing in the com- | welfare and ites of the beloved obj aot is 
pany of ladies, The songs in your last will do | the first and inviolate sentiment that pervades 
you lasting credit, and suit the respective airs | my soul; and whatever pleasure I might wish 
charmingly. Iam perfectly of your opinion | for, or whatever might be the raptures they 
with respect to the additional airs: the idea | would give me, yet, if they interfere with that 
of sanding them into the world naked as they | first principle, it is yen. these pleasures at 
were born was ungenerous. They must all be | dishonest price; and justice forbids, and gene- 
olothed and made decent by our friend Clarke. | rosity disdaina the purchase. 

I find I am anticipated by the friendly Cun- ing of my own powers to give you 
—— in sending you Ritson’s Scottish Col- | variety enough in English songs, I have been 
| mn. Permit use, therefore, to present you | turning over old collections, to out songs, 
with his English Collection, which you will | of which the measure is some to 
receive by the coach. I do not find his histori- | what I want; and, with a little alteration, s0 
cal Essay on Scottish song interesting. ‘Your | as to suit the rhythm of the air exactly, to,give 
anecdotes and miscellaneous remarks will, I | you them for your work. Where the songs 
am sure, be much more so. Allan has just | have hitherto been but little noticed, nor have 

a charming design from “ Maggie | ever been set to music, I think the shift a fair 
Lauder.” She is dancing with such spirit as | one. A song, which, under the same first 
to alerety we piper, who seems almost danc- | verse, you will find in Ramsay's “Tea-table 
ing too, while he i playing with the most ex- | Miscellany,’ I have cut down for an Engliah 
quisite glee. I am much inclined to get a | dress to your “ Daintie Davie,” as follows— 
small copy, and to have it engraved in the | [See “ The charming month of May,” p. 169,] 
utyle of Ritson’s prints. You may think meanly of this, but take a 

P.S.—Pray what do your anecdotes say con- | look at the bombast original, and you will be 
cerning “ ie Lauder?” Was she a real | surprised that I have made ao much of it. I 
personage, aie of what rank? You would | have finished my song to “ Rothemurche's 
surely “spier for her, 1f you ca’d at Anstruther | Rant ;” and you have Clarke to consult, as te 
town.” G.T the set of the air for singing—[“ Lassie wi’ the 
lint-white locks,” p. 169] 

This piece has at least the merit of being a 
regular pastoral: the vernal morn, the summer 
noon, the autumnal evening, and the winter 
night, are regularly rounded. If you like it, 
well: if not, I will insert it in the M eta 








& 





No. LVII 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


Nov. 1794, 
Many thanks to you, my dear sir, for your 
present : it is a book of the utmost importance 
tome. I have yesterday begun my anecdotes, 
&c., for your work. I intend drawing them 
up in the form of a letter to you, which will 
save me from the tedious dull business of sys- 
tematic arrangement. Indeed, as all I have to 
say consists of unconnected remarks, aneo- 
dotes, scraps of old songs, &c., it would be im- 
possible to give the work a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, which the critics insist to be abso- 
lutely necessary in a work. In my last I told 
you my objections to the song you had selected 
for “ My lodging is on the cold ground.” On 
my visit, the other day, to my fair Chloris 
{that is the poetic name of the lovely goddess 
of my inspiration,) she suggested an idea, 
which I, on my return from the visit, wrought 
into the following eong—[“ Chlorie,” p. 168.] 
How do you like the simplicity and tender- 
ness of this pastoral /-—~I think it pretty well. 
I like you for entering so candidly and so 
kindly into the story of ma chére amie. I as- 
sure ‘you I was never more in earnest in my 
life than in the account of that affair which I 
sent you in my last. Oonjugal love is a pas- 
sion which I deeply feel, and highly venerate ; 
but somehow, it does not make such a figure 
in poesy as that other species of the passion, 
“Where ‘Love is liberty, and Nature law.” 
Musically speaking, the first is an instrument 
of which the gamut is scanty and confined, but 
the tones gonlatpwee f sweet; while the last 
has powers equal to all the intellectual modu- | It is curious enough. A good many years ago, 
lations of the human soul, Still, lam a very | Mr James Miller, writer in your good town,— 
poet in my enthusiasm of the passion. The a gentleman whom, possibly, you know.—was 





No. LVIII. 
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I am out of temper that you should set so 
sweet, so tender an air as “ Veil tak the Wars,” 
to the foolish old verses. You talk of the sil- 
liness of “ Saw ye my father;” by heavens, the 
odds is gold to brass! Besides, the old song, 
though now pretty well modernised into the 
Scottish language, is originally, and in the 
early editions, a bungling low imitation of the 
Scottish manner, by that genius, Tom D'Urfey; 
so has no pretensions to be a Scottish produo- 
tion. There is a pretty English song, b 
Sheridan, in the “ Duenna,” to this air, whic 
is out of sight superior to D'Drfey’s. It be- 
gins 

‘When sable night each drooping plant restoring.” 
The air, if I understand the expression of it 
properly, is the very native language of sim- 
plicity, tenderness, and love. 

Now for my English song to “ Nancy ’s to 
the Greenwood,” &c.—([See “ Farewell, thou 
stream,’ p. 169, 

There is an air, “The Caledonian Hunt's 
Delight,” to which I wrote a song that you 
will find in Johnston,—' Ye banks and braes 
o’ Bonnie Doon ;” this air, I think, might find 
a place among your hundred, as Lear says of his 
knighta. Do you know the history of the air? 
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in company with our friend Clarke ; and talk- irda Sth The = ee ee 
me af Scottish musio, Miller expressed an | generally low, and suited a man’s volce, 
and the a¢eond part, in many instances, cannot 





ten 
Cer- | in this form ; I wish you would think of it in 
tain it is, that in a few days, Mr Miller pro- | some of those that remain. The only one of 
duced the rudiments of an air, which Mr | the kind you have sent me is admirable, and 
Clarke, with some touches and corrections, | will be a universal favourite. 
fashioned into the tune in question. Ritson,| Your verses for “ Rothemurche” are #0 
ou know, has the same of the black | sweet! toral, and your serenade to Chioris, 
eys; but this account which I have just given | for “ Deil tak the Wars,” 20 passionately ten- 
you, Mr Clarke informed me of several years | der, that I have sung myself into raptures with 
. Now, to siow you how difficult it is to | them. Your song for “ My lodging is on the 
trace the origin of our airs, I have heard it re- | cold ground,” is likewise a diamond of the first 
ly asserted that this was an Irish air ;— | water; I am quite dazzled and delighted with 
nay, I met with an Irish arene who af-| it, Some of your Chlorises, I suppose, have 
firmed he had heard it in Ireland among the } flaxen hair, from P hig partiality for this co- 
old women; while, on the other hand, a coun- | lour; else we differ about it; for I should 
tess informed me that the first person who in- | scarcely conceive a woman to be a beauty, and 
troduced the air into this country was a baro- | reading that she had lint-white locke ! 
net's lady of her acquaintance who took down |; “‘ Farewell, thou stream that winding flows,” 
the notes from an itinerant piper in the Isle of ; I think excellent, but it is much too serious to 
Man. How difficult, then, to ascertain the | come after “‘Nancy:” at least it would seem 
truth respecting our poesy and music! I, my- | an incongruity to provide the same air with 
elf, have lately seen a couple of ballads sung 
through the streets of Dumfries, with my name 
at the head of them as the author, though it 
was the first time I had aver seen them. 
I thank you for admitting “ Craigie-burn 
Wood,” and I shall take care to furnish you 
with a new chorus. In fact, the chorus was 
not my work, but a part of some old verses to 
the air. If I can catch myself in a more than 
ordinarily propitious moment, I shall write a 
new “Craigie-burn Wood” altogether. My 
heart is much in the theme. 
T am ashamed, my dear fellow, to make the 
request ; ‘tis dunning your generosity ; but in 
& moment when I had forgotten whether I 
was rich or poor, I promised Chloris a copy of 
your songs It wrings my honest pride to 
write you this; but an ungracious request is 
doubly so by a tedious apology. To make you 
some amends. as soon as I have extracted the 
necessary information out of them, I will return 
you Ritson’s volumes. 
The lady is not a little proud that she is to 
make so distinguished a figure in your collec- 
tion, and I am not a little proud that I have it 
in my power to please her so much. Lucky 
it is for your patience that my paper is done, 
for, when I am in a scribbling humour, I 
know not when to give over. R. B, 


merry Scottish, and melancholy English, 
verses! The more that the two sets of verses 
resemble each other in their general character 
the better. Those you have manufactured 
fur “Dainty Davie” will answer charmingly. 
I am happy to find you have begun your aneo 
dotes. I care not how iong they be, for it is 
impossible that anything from your pen can be 
tedious. Let me beseech you not to use cere- 
mony in telling me when you wish to present 
any of your friends with the songs: the next 
carrier will bring you three copies, and you are 
as welcome to twenty as to a pinch of snuff. 





No. LX. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


Now. 19, 1794. 
You see, my dear sir, what a punctual corre 
spondent Iam; though indeed you may thank 
ping for the tedium of my letters, as you 
ave so flattered me on my horsemanship with 
my favourite hobby, and have praized the grace 
of his ambling so much, that J am scarcely ever 
off his back, For instance, this morning, 
though a keen blowing frost, in my walk be- 
fore breakfast, I finished my duet, which you 
were pleased to praise so much. Whether I 
have uniformly succeeded, I will not say; but 
here it is for you, though it is not an hour old 
— (See “ O Philly, happy be that day,” p. hg 
ell me, honestly, how you like it, 
point out whatever you thin ag be 
ce am much ates with your i _ sing: 
our 80 n alternate stanzas, and regret 
that you did not hint it to me sooner. In 
those that remain I shall have it in my eye 
I remember your objections to the name, 
Philly ; but it is the common abbrevation ot 
you to match the air ancordingly. Pray,didit | Philie, Sally, the only other name that suits, 
ever occur to you how peculiarly well the has, to my ear, a vulgarity about it, which un- 
Scottish airs are adapted for verses in the form fite it for anything except burlesque, The 


No. LIX. 
G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Nov. 15, 1704. 
My coop Srr,—Since receiving your last, I 
have had another interview with Mr Clarke, 
and a long consultation. He thinks the “ Ca- 
ledonian Hunt” is more Bacchanalian than 
amorous in ita nature, and recommends it to 
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WITH GEORGE THOMSON. 
legion of Scottish postesters of the day, whom | for smiss, You see IT am determined to 


eapatahisclmohatadh 


your brother editor, Mr Ritson, ranks with me, 
ae my ooevals, have always mistaken vulgarit 
for apt pend : ti ooa ra mag apa is aie 
éloignés from vulgarity, on the one aa 
from affected point and puerile conceit on the 


I with you, as to the air “ Craigie-burn 
Wood,” that S ohoeas would, in some degree, 
spoil the effect; and shall certainly have none 
in my projected song to it. It 
ever, a case in point with “ Rothemurche;” 
, a8 in “Roy's Wife of Aldivalloch,” a 
chorus to my taste, well enough. As 
fs the chorus going frst, that is the case with 
“ Roy's Wife” as well as “Rothemurche.” In 
fact, in the first of both tunes, the rhythm 
i irregular, and on that irregu- 
larity depends so rouch of their beauty, that 
we must e’en take them with all their wild- 
ness, and humour the verse accordingly. 
Leaving out the starting-note in both tunes 
has, I think, an effect that no regularity could 
counterbalance the want of. 


O Roy's Wife of Aldivalloch. 
bd {6 Paiis er tne llne cult ak: 
aa 


ife of vallocb 

compare with { Tovie wi the iintwhite locks 
Does not the tameness of the prefixed syllable 
strike you? In the last case, with the true 
furor of genius, you strike at once into the 
wild originality of the air; whereas, in the 
first insipid method, it is like the grating 
screw of the pins before the fiddle is brought 
into tuna, This is my taste; if Iam wrong, I 
beg pardon of the cognoscenti. 

“The Caledonian Hunt” is so charming 
that it would make any subject in a song go 


i 


; 


down; but pathos is certainly its native | § 


tongue. Scottish Bacchanalians we certainly 
want, though the few we have are excellent. 
For instance, “ Todlin’ Hame” is, for wit and 
humour, an unparalleled composition; and 
“ Andrew aud hia Cutty Gun” is the work of 
a master, By the way, ae you not quite 
vexed to think that those men of genius, for 
such they certainly were, who compused our 
fine Scottish lyrics, should be unknown? It 
has Laden me many a heart-ache. Apropos « 
Bacchanalian songs in Scottish, I composed 
one yesterds y, for an air I like much—‘“ Lumps 
o" pudding.” (See “‘Contented wi’ Little,” p. 
1 


If you do not relish the air, I will send it to 
Johnson. R. B. 





No. LXIL 
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Srioz yesterday's  igamee I have 
framed a couple of English stanzas, by way of 
gu English song to “Roy's Wife.” You will 
sallow me that, in this instance, my English 
corresponds in sentiment with the Scottish. 
{Bee “ Canst thou leave me thus, my Katy ?” 


70, 
Bait I think this, to be done in two or 
three aeross ny room, and with cab or 
» ia not so 


bur 
_ Maree pinches of Irish bieckguard 
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my quantam of applause from somebody. * 
Tell my friend Allan (for I am sure that 
only want the trifling circumstance of 
known to one another to be the best 
on earth) that I much suspect he has, 
pa eke the figure of the stock and 

orn. I have at last gotten one; but it is a 
very rude instrument : it is com of three 
parts the stock, which is the hinder thigh- 

e of a sheep, such as you see in 8 mutton 

ham; the horn, which is a oommon Highland 
cow's horn, cut off at the amaller end, until 
the aperture be large eno to admit 
stock to be pushed up through the horn, until 
it be held by the thioker end of the thigh-bone 
and lastly, an oaten reed, exactly cut 
notched like that which you see every shep- 
herd boy have, when the corn stems are green 
and full-grown. The reed is not made fast 
in the bone, but is held by the lips, and 
plays loose in the smaller end of the stock ; 
while the stock, with the horn hanging on ita 
larger end, is held by the hands in play: 
ing. The stock has six or seven ventigea on 
the upper side, and one back ventige, like the 
common flute. This of mine was made by a 
man from the braes of Athole, and is exactly 
what the shepherds were wont to use in that 
country, 

However, either it is not quite properly 
bored in the holes, or else we have not the 
art of blowing it rightly; for we can make 
little of it. If Mr Allan chooses, I will send 
him a@ sight of mine; as I look on myself to 
be a kind of brother-brush with him, “ Pride 
in poets is nae sin,” and, I will say it, that I 
look on Mr Allan and Mr Burns to be the only 
enuine and real painters of Scottish costume 


4 


in the world. 





No. LXII, 


G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Wow. 29, 1704, 

I ACKNOWLEDGE, my dear sir, you are not 
only the most punctual, but the most deleo- 
table, correspondent 1 ever met with. To 
attempt flattering you never entered my head; 
the truth is, I look back with surprise at my 
impudence, in so frequently sete at lines 
paid couplets of your incomparable lyrics, for 
which, perhaps, if you had served me right, 
you would have sent me to the devil. On the 
con , however, you have, all along, con- 
descended to invite my criticism with so much 
courtesy that it ceases to be wonderful if I 
have sumetimes given myself the airs of a re 
viewer, Your last budget demands unquali- 
fied praise: all the songs are = ove 
the duet is a chef d’cuvre, “Lumps of pud- 
ding” shall certainly make one of my famile 
dishes: you have cooked it so capitally that 
it will please all palates. Do give us s few 
more of this cast, when you find yourself im 
good spirits; these convivial are more 
wanted than those of the amorous kind, of 
which we have great choice. one 
does not often meet with a singer capable of 
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ing, the proper effest to the latter, while position, and in a multiplicity of afforts in, the 
ry riled sii apap oviten Teg A name style, disappeans . Fon these 
qvexybody, 1, partioipate in youn regret that : three thousand years, we postic folks- have heen 
the anthors.of some of our beat are ute describing,the spring, far instance; and,.aa the 
knowa : it is provoking to every iver of apring.oontinues the, same, there must scom: He 
genius. a sameness in the imagery, da,, of these anid 

I mean ta have a picture painted from your rhyming folks. 
heantiful ballad, “ The Soldier's Return,” to $A great critic (Aikin) on songs says thet leve 
be engraved for one of my frontispieces. The and wine are the exclusive themes for song 
most interesting paint of time eg aoa to me, writing. The following is on. neither subjeat, 
when she recognises her ain dear Willy, “She and consequently is no song; but will be al 
— ened like a rose.” The three lowed, I think, to be two or three pretty 

es immediately following are, no doubt, prose thoughts, inverted into r Sas 
more impressive on the reader's feelings; but , “Is there for honest peverty,” p, 176 
were the painter to fix on these, then you'll I do not give you the ing song for your 
observe thet animation and anxiety of her book, but merely by ~~ of vive la Sagaielie 
countenange is gone, and he could only repre- ; for the piece is not y poetry. How will 
sent her fainting in the soldier's arms. But I , thg following do for “Craigie-burn Wood?” 
submit the matter to you, and beg your | (See “Sweet fa’s the eve on Craigie-burn,” 
opinion, p. 146. 

Allan desires me to thank you for youraccu-, Farewell! God bless you. R. B. 
rate description of the stock and horn, and for | 
the very gratifying compliment you pay him, 
in considering him worthy of standing in a 


rans by the side of Eun, in the Scottish No, LXV. 
ntheon. He has seen the rude instrument 
ou describe, so does not want you to send it; G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 
t wishes to know whether you believe it to KninsygeH, Jan. 80, 1706. 


have ever been generally used as a musical pipe My bDeEaR S1r,—I thank you heartily for 
by the Scottish shepherds, and when, and “ Nannie’s awa,” as well as for “Craigie-burn,” 
in what part of the country chiefly. I doubt which I think a very comely pair. Your ob- 
much if it was capable of anything but rout- servation on the difficulty of original writing 
ing and roaring. A friend of mine says, he in a number of efforts, in the same style, 
remembers to have heard one in his younger strikes me very forcibly; and it has again and 
days (made of wood instead of your bone), and again excited my wonder to find you continu- 
that the sound was abominable. ally surmounting thia difficulty, in the many 
Do ‘.0t, I beseech you, return any books. delightful sungs you have sent me. Your 

. — vive la bagatelle song, “ For a’ that,” shall un 

| doubtedly be included in my liat. G. T, 


No. UXIIT. 
BURNS TO G. meee ah No. LXVL 
It is, I assure you, the pride of my heart to BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 
do anything to forward, or add to the value of, Fed, 1795. 


pad book; and, as 1 agree with you that the = Hung is another trial at your favourite sir 
acobite song in the Museum, to “There'll [See “O Lassie, art thou aleeping yet?” p.178.] 
never be till Jamie comes hame,” would | ~ J] do not know whether it wi an. ni B, 
not so well consort with Peter Pindar's excel- 

lent love song to that air. I have just framed 

for you the following-—-[“My Nannie’s awa,” 


p. 144.] 
How does thie please you ?—As to the point ae LEVITT. 
of time for the expression, in your proposed BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 
print from my “ r's Return,” it must cer- EOOLBYROHAN, J's. 7, 1705. 


tainly be at“ She gazed.” The interesting 


dubiety and suspense taking possession of her My pear THomson,—You cannot have any 


idea of the predicament in which I write to 
sider ome and gushing serrate with a® you. In he cause of my duty as supervisor, 
= th: oh aes heh yfulness in a Becta (in which capacity I have acted of late,) I came 
ea td gale id Fr : sane! bid ak yesternight to this unfortunate, wicked, little 
grea great haste, bu a » village.” I have gone forward, but snows, of 
yours, * ten feet deep, have impeded my. progress: I 
have tried to ‘ gae back the gate. T cam again,” 
No, LXIV but the same obstacle haa shut me.up within 
. Us | inanperable bars. To add, to my mistontuns, 
BURNS TO G, THOMSON. Pesan 

Tan. 1996. t dale mee att oan a visit, Mend onan, 
I, raak: fer my songs; howevar, a few mar | ana even roaxht is alacant Preneunceabiy xemap 

rigase, yet originality ie a coy feature in com- mo s couple of nlno dear pistol in 




























giace dinner, 4 


, and ee 
count, exceeding g company. In : 
have been in a dilemma, either to ge* drunk, 
to these miseries; or to hang myself, to 
get of them : like a prudent man, (a charac- 
ter congenial to my every thought, word, and 
deed,) L. of two evils, have chosen the least, 
and am very drunk, at your service ! 

I wrote you yesterday from Dumfries. I had 
aot time then to tell you all I wanted to say ; 
Heaven knows, at present I have not 


and, 
7 
o you know an air—I am sure you must 

gnow it—“ We'll gang nae mair to yon town?” 
I think, in slowish time, it would make an 
excellent Iam highly delighted with it; 
and if you should think it worthy of your at- 
tention, I havea fair dame in my eye, to whom 
I would consecrate it. 

As I am just going to bed, Iwish you good 
night. R. B. 





No, LXVIIL,. 


G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 
Feb. 25, 1795. 

I save to thank you, my dear sir, for two 
epistles, one containing ‘Let me in this ae 
night ;” and the other from Ecclefechan, prov- 
ing that, drunk or sober, your “ mind is never 
muddy.” You have displayed great address 
in the above song. Her answer is excellent, 
and at the same time takes away the indelicacy 
that otherwise would have attached to his en- 
treaties. I like the song as it now stands, very 
much. 

I had hopes you would be arrested some days 
at Eoclefechan, and be obliged to beguile the 
tedious forencons by song-making. It will 
give me pleasure to receive the verses you in- 
tend for “O wat ye wha’s in yon town.” 

G. 





No. LXIX. 


BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 
May 1795. 


you a1] this song (“Address to the Woodlark,” 
. 181. 
: How do you like the foregoing? [On 
Chloris. being if,” p. 18%] The Irish air, 
‘ Humours of Glen,” is a great favourite of 
mine, and as, except the silly stuff in the 
** Poor soldier,” there are not any decent verses 
for it, I have written for it as followa—([See 
the song entitled, “ Caledonia,” p. 178, and 
‘‘ *Pwas na her bonnie blue ee,” p. 188, which 
seoompanied the three former. } 
Lees ae hear from you. 


No. LXX. 
G. THOMSON TQ BORNS. 


WITH GEORGE THOMSON. 


earapur has been torturing 
eetgust, in neunds that weald have insulted the | worthy artist, that th ewoouthon 
of a sow under the hands of a! uf the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night” is, iw my 











You rust not think, my good sir, that I | one of the masters of a 
have any intention to enbance.the valueof my | city which shall be nameless. 
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gift, when I say, in justice to the: ourand 


e design 


opinion, one of the happiest productions of 
Allan's I shall be grievously disap 
pointed if you are not quite pleasad with it, 

The figure intended for your portrait 1 think 
sakes 3 like you, as far as I can remember 
your phiz. This should make the piece inter- 
eating to your family every way. Tell me 
whether Mrs Burns finds you out among the 
figures. 

I cannot express the feeling of admiration 
with which I have read your pathetic “Address 
to the Wood-lark,” your elegant panegyric on 
“Caledonia,” and your affecting verses on 
“ Chloris’s illness.” Every repeated perusal of 
these gives new delight. The other song, to 
“ Laddie, lie near me,” though not equal te 
these, is very pleasing. 





No. LXXI. 
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WELL! this 1s not amiss. You see how I 
answer your orders [The poet had enclosed 
the two songs, “ How cruel are thy parenta,” 
p. 188, and ‘‘Mark yonder Pomp,” p. 182. 
Your tailor could not be more punctual. 
am just now ina high fit for poetising, pro- 
vided that the strait-jacket of criticism don’t 
cure me. If you can in a post or two adminis- 
ter a little of the intoxicating portion of your 
applause, it will raise your humble servant's 
phienzy to any height you want. Iam at this 
moment “holding high converse” with the 
Muses, and have not a word to throw away on 
such a prosaic dog as you are. R. B. 





No. LXXII. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 
Ten thousand thanks f ponds 
EN thousan anks tor your elegant pree 
sent; though I am ashamed of the value of 
it, being bestowed on a man who has.not by- 
any means merited such an instance of kind- 


Let me know, your very first leisure, how'| ness. I have shown it to two or three judges 


of the first abilities here, and they all agree 
with me in classing it as a first-rate praductipn. 
My phiz is sae kenspeckle that the very joiner's 
apprentice whom Mrs Burns employed. ta 
break up the parcel (I was out of town: that 
day) knew it at once. My most grateful com 
pliments to Allan, who has honoured my rustie 
muse so much with his masterly penciL One 
strange coincidence is, that the little one whe 
is making the felonious attempt on the ext's 
tail, is the most striking likeness of an ill-daedie, 


R. B. | damn’d, wee, rumble-gairie urchin of minag 


whom, from that propensity to witty wieked: 
nesa and manfu’ mischief, which, even at tw 
days’ auld, I foresaw would form the 

features of his disposition, 1 named Willls 
Nicol; after a certain friend of mine wha is 


mmar school. ine 
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Give the enclosed epigram to my much-valued 
friend C and tell hiw that on Wed- 
nesday I go to visit a friend ot ais, to whom 
his fri partiality in speaking of me in a 
manuer introduced me—I mean a well-known 
military and literary character, Colonel Dirom. 

You do not tell me how you liked my two 
last aongs. Are they condemned? RB, 





No. LXXITJ. 
G THOMSON TO BURNS. 
May 18, 1795. 

i pe me great pleasure to find that you 
are all so well satusfied with Mr Allan’s pro- 
duction. The chance resemblance of your little 
fellow, whose promising disposition appeared 
40 very early, and suggested whom he should 
oe named after, is curious enough. I am ac- 
quainted with that person, who is a prodigy of 
learning and genius, and a pleasant fellow, 
though no saint. 

You really make me blush wken you tell me 
you have not merited the drawing from me. I 
do not think I can ever repay you, or suffi- 
ciently esteem and respect you, for the hbeial 
and kind manner in which you have entered 
into the apirit of my undertaking, which could 
not have been perfected without you. So I 

you would not make a fool of me again, 
by one of obligation. 

I like your two last songs very much, and 
am happy to find you are in such a high fit of 
apts Leng may it last! Clarke has 
made a fine pathetic air to Mallet’s superlative 
ballad of “William and Margaret,” and is to 
give it to me, to be enrolled among the elect. 


e e 





No. LXXIV. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON, 


Im “ Whistle, and I'll come to ye, my lad,” 
the iteration of that line is turesome to my ear. 
Here goes what I think is an improvement :— 

O whistle, and I’ll come to ye, my lad 

O whistle, and I'll come to ye, my lad ; 

Though father, and mother, and a’ should gae mad, 
Thy Jeanie will venture wi’ ye, my Jad. 


In fact, a fair dame, at whose shrine I, the 
Priest of the Nine, offer up the incense of Par- 
nassus; a dame whom the Graces have attired 
in witchcraft, and whom the Loves have armed 
with lightning; a fair one, herself the heroine 
ef the song, insists on the amendment, and dis- 
pute her commands if you dare! [See the 
gong entitled, “ This is no my ain lassie,” p. 183 
which the poet enclosed.] 

Do you know that you have roused the tor 
pidity of Clarke at last? He has requested me 
to write three or four songs for him, which he 
is to set to music himself. The enclosed sheet 
contains two songs for him, which please to 
present to my valued friend, Cunningham. 

I enclose the sheet open, both for your in- 


boung 


on, and that you may copy the song “ Oh, | charming sensations of the toothache, so hive 
was yon rosy brier.” I do not know nota word to spare, 


—*. otey 


whether I am right; but that pip, brag ret eay 
and, as it is extremely probable that Clarke's 
newly-roused celestial spark will be soon smo 
thered ir the fuga of indolence, if you like the 
song, it may go as Soottish verses to the air of 
“JT wish my love was in a mire;” and as 
Erskine’s English lines may follow. 8. 





No. LXXY. 


G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 
Epinsunen, Auguet 8, 1795. 

My pear Sir,—This will be delivered to you 
by a Dr Brianton, who has read your works, 
and pants for the honuur of your acquaintance, 
I do not know the gentleman; but his friend, 
who applied to me for this introduction, being 
an excellent young man, I have no doubt he is 
worthy of all acceptation. 
My eyes have just been gladdened, and my 
mind feasted, with your last packet—full of 
leasant things indeed, What an imagination 
is yours! it is superfluous to tell you that Iam 
delighted with all the three songs, as well as 
with your elegant and tender verses to Chloris, 
I am sorry you should be induced to alter 
“© whistle, and I’ll come to ye, my lad,” to 
the prosaic line, “ Thy Jeanie will venture wi’ 
ye, my lad.” I must be permitted to say that 
do not think the latter either reads or sings 
g0 well as the former. I wish, therefore, you 
would, in my name, petition the charming 
Jeanie, whoever she be, to let the line remain 
unaltered. 
I should be happy to see Mr Clarke produce 
a few airs to be joined to your verses.—Every 
body regrets his writing so very little, as shi 
body acknowledges his ability to write wel 
Pray, was the resolution formed coolly before 
dinner, or was it a midnight vow, made over & 
bow] of punch with the bard ? 
I shall not fail to give Mr Cunningham what 
you have sent him. .T. 











No. LXXVI. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 















How do you like the foregoing? [‘ Forlorn, 
my love, no comfort near,” p. 182.) I have 
written it within this hour: so much for the 
speed of my Pegasus; but what say you to his 
bottom ? R. B, 


CSRS 


No, LXXVII. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


[This letter contained “ Last May a braw 
Wooer,”’ P. 188, and the fragment beginning 
“Why, why, tell thy lover,” p. 182.) 

Such is the culiarity of the rhythm of this 
air, (“ Caledo Hunt's Delight,’”] that I find 
it impossible to make another stanza to suit it. 
I am at present quite occupied with the 






R. B 









WITH GEORGE THOMSON. 





No, LXXVITI. 
G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


June $, 1705 
My pear Sir,— Your English verses to “ Let 
me in this ae night,” are tender and beautiful ; 
and your ballad to the “Lothian Lassie” isa 
masterpiece for its humour and natveté. The 
fragment of the “Caledonian Hunt” is quite 
suited to the original measure of the air, and, 
as it plagues you so, the fragment must content 
it. I would rather, as I said before, have had 
Bacchanaliin words, had it so pleased the 
poet; but, nevertheless, for what we have 

received, Lord, make us thankful! G. T. 





No. LXXIX. 
G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 


Feb 5, 1786. 
bby Burns, are ye sleeping yet? 
eee ‘ wauking, i would aT 

THE pause you have made, my dear sir, is 
awful! Am I never to hear from you again ? 
I know and I lament how much you have been 
afflicted of late, but I trust that returning 
health and spirits will now enable you to re- 
sume the pen, and delight us with your mus- 
air I have still about a dozen Scotch and 
Irish airs that I wish “married to immortal 
verse.” We have several true-born Irishmen 
on the Scottish list ; but they are now natura- 
lised and reckoned our own good subjects: 
indeed, we have none better. 1 believe I be- 
fore told you that I had been much urged by 
some friends to publish a collection of all our 
favourite airs and songs in octavo, embellished 
with a number of etchings by our ingenicus 
friend Allan: what is your opinion of this’* 

4 





Wo. LXXX., 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


Feb 17, 1796. 

Many thanks, my dear sir, for your hand- 
some, elegant present to Mrs Burns, and for 
ray Pactra volume of Peter Pindar.—Peter 
is a delightful fellow, and a first favourite of 
mine. am much pleased with your idea of 
publishing a collection of our songs in octavo 
with etchings, I am extremely willing to lend 
every assistance in my power. The Irish airs 
I shall cheerfully undertake the task of finding 
verses for. 


I have, already, you know, equipt three with 
words, and the other day I strung up a kind of 
rhapsody to another Hibernian melody, which 
I admire much. (See “Hey for a lass wi’ a 
tocher,” p. 184. 

If this will do, you have now four of my 





* Burns had made a ¢ in his correspondence 
from June 1705 to Febrasry 1796 ; and Thomson, feeb 
ing alarm, a much for the po 
ef footch and Irish airs” which he wished “ 


eg OSGI mweseie a a I LL 


to fromortal verse,” wrote to make inquiries.—Ovx. 


WINGRAM, 


379 


Irish engagement. In my bypast songs, I dis 
like one thing; the name Chloris—I meant i¢ 
az the fictitious name of a certain lady; but, 
on second thoughts, it ia a high incongruity te 
have a Greek appellation to a Scottish pastoral 
ballad. Of this, and some things elee, in my 
next: I have more amendments to propose,—*\ 
What you once mentioned of “flaxen locks” 
28 just: they cannot enter into an elegant de- 
scription of beauty.—Of this also again—God 
bless you ! R. B. 





No. LXXXI. 
G. THOMSON TO BURNS, 


Your “ Hey for a lass wi’ a tocher,” is a 
most excellent song, and with you the subject 
is something new indeed. It is the firat time 
I have seen you debasing the god of soft 
desire into an amateur of acres and guineas 

Iam happy to find you approve of my pro- 
posed octavo edition. Allan has designed and 
etched about twenty plates, and I am to have 
my choice of them for that work. Indepen- 
dently of the Hogarthien humour with which 
they abound, they exhibit the character and 
gostume of the Scottish peasantry with inimi- 
table felicity. In this respect, he himself says, 
they will far exceed the aquatinta plates he 
did for the “ Gentle Shepherd,” because in the 
etching he sees clearly what he is doing, bus 
not so with the aquatinta, which he could not 
manage to hia mind. 

The Dutch boors of Ostade are scarcely 
more characteristic and natural than the Scot 
tish figures in those etchings. G. T. 





No LXXXII. 


BURNS TO G. THOMSON 
April 1708 

Atas! my dear Thomson, I fear 1t will be 
some tine ere I tune my lyre again' “By 
Babel streams I have sat and wept,” almost 
ever since I wrote you last: I have only known 
existence by the pressure uf the heavy hand 
of sickness ; and have counted time by the re- 

ercussions of pain! Rheumatism, cold, and 
aa have formed to me a terrible combina- 
tion. I close my eyes in misery, and open 
them without hope. I look on the vernal day, 
and say with poor Fergusson— 


‘¢ Say, wherefore has an all-indulgenc Heaven 
Light to the comfortless and wretched given ?” 


This will be delivered to you by a Mra Hy» 
lop, landlady of the Globe Tavern here, which 
for these many years has been my howff, and 
where our friend Clarke and I have had pend 
a merry squeeze.” Iam highly delighted wit 





* Like the Boar's Head in Bastcheap, and the 
Mermaid in Friday Street, London, immortalised as 
these have been by the genius and wit of Shakespeare, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, and many 
other of the prime spirits of their age ; so the Globe 


et’s aakeas forthe ‘dozen | Tavern in Dumfries, the favourite haunt of our ;oet 
wedded while resident in that town appears to be destined é 


a similar acceptation in the eyes of posterity. 
The “howff” of which Burns speaks was a small, 


Co ee ee 


————— et ane 


§8o 


B~ Allan's etchings. “Woo'd and married 
wn’ s’,” 1s admirable ; the grouping is beyond 
all praise. The expression of the figures, con- 
formable to the story in the ballad, is abso- 
latety faultless perfection, I next admire 
“Turnimepike.” What I like least is “Jenny 
eaid to Jocky.”” Besides the female being in 
her appearance. . . . if you take her 
stooping into the account, she is at least two 
inches taller than her lover. Poor Cleghorn ! 
I sincerely sympathise with him! Happysam 
I to think that be yet has a well-grounded 
hope of health and eijoyment in this world. 
As for me—but that is a sad aubject | 













No. LXXXIIL 


G. THOMSON TO BURNS. 
May 4, 1798. 

I wxen not tell you, my good sir, what con- 
eern the receipt of your last gave me, and how 
much I'sympathise in your sufferings. But 
do not, I pessach you, give yourself up to de- 

ency, nor speak the language of despair. 

e vigour of your constitution, I trust, will 
goon set you on your feet again; and then, it 
is to be hoped, you will see the wisdom and 
the necessity of taking due care of a hfe s0 
waluable to your family, to your friends, and 
to the-world. 

Trusting that your next will bring agreeable 
accounts of your convalescence and returning 
good spirits, I remain, with sincere regard, 
Fours, G. T. 

P.S.—Mra Hyslop, I doubt not, delivered 
the gold seal* to you in good condition. 





comfortable tavern, situated in the mouth of the Globe 
close, and st held at that time the rank as third among 
the houses of public accommodation in Dumfries The 
excellence of the drinx and the attentions of the pro- 
prietor were not, however, all its uttractions “Anna 
with the gowden locks” was one of the ministering 
damsels of the establishment ; customers loved to he 
@erved by one who was not only cheerful, but whose 
charms were celebrated by the Bard of Kyle. On one 
of the last visits paid by the poet, the wine of the 
‘showff” was more than commonly strong—or, served 
‘gy Anna, it went more glibly over than usual; and 
when he'rese to be gone, he found he could do no 
more than keep his balance. The night was trosty 
and the hour late ; the poet sat down on the steps ofa 
door between the tavern and his own house, fell asleep, 
rend did not awaken till he was almost dead with cold. 
‘To this exposure his illness has been imputed , and no 
doubt it contributed, with disappointed hope and in- 
sulted pride, to bring him to an early grave.—Cun- 
NINGRAM. 
Qn the panes of glass u. the Globe, Burns was 
frequently in the habit of writing many or his witty 
esprit, as well as fragmentary portions of his 
meet celebrated songs. We fear these precious relies 
bave now been wholly abstracted by the lovers and 
@ellectors of Hterary rarities John Speirs, Esg , of 
YRideorslie, has in his possession one of these pases of 
agisas, upon which is written in Buraa’s autograph, the 
ollowing verse of ‘‘Sae flaxen were her ringleté,” 
p. 167 == 
+t Hers are the willing chains of love, 
By pep beats Spry ee sovereign law ; 
But efii1 my Obloris’ dearest charm, 
She says she lo’es me best of a’ |” 
* Qn this gold seal the poet caused his coat of arms 
26 be nograven, viz., a small bush ; a bird singing ; the 
legend, ‘‘wood-notes wild,” with the metio Better 
rege a wee bush than nae bieid ” 





CORRESPONDE NCE QF BURNS 





Mo. LXEXTV, 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


My prar Sin,—I once mentioned to you 
an air which I have long admired, “ Here ’s a 
health to them that’s awa, hinny,” bat I for 
get if you tonk any notice of it. I have just 

een trying {o suit it with verses; and I beg 
leave to recommend the air to your attention 
once more. I have only begun it. [See the 
beautiful song beginuing, “ Here's a health to 
ane I lo’e dear,” p. 188. 


No. LXXXV. 
BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 


Tus will be delivered by a Mr Lewars, a 
young fellow of uncommon merit. As he will 
be a day or two in town, you will have leisure, 
if you choose, to write me by him; and if you 
have a spare half hour to spend with him, I 
shall place your kindness to my account. I 
have no copies of the songs 1 have sent you,== 
and I have taken a fancy to review them all, 
and possibly may mend some of them; #0, 
when you have complete leisure, I will thank 
you for either the originals or copies. I had 
rather be the author of five well-written songs 
than of ten otherwise, I have great hopes that 
the genial influence of the approaching sum- 
mer will set me to rights, but as yet I cannot 
boast of returning health. I have now resson 
to believe that my complaint is a flying gout: 
a sid business ! 

Do let me know how Cleghorn is, and re- 
member me to him. 

This should have been delivered to you a 
month I am still very poorly, but should 
like much to hear frum you. 





No. LXXXVL 


BURNS TO G. THOMSON. 
Baow, on tHe SoLway Freru, Jusy 12, TYO8, 


AFTER all my boasted independence, curst 
necessity compels me to implore you for five 
pounds. <A cruel wretch of a haberdasher, to 
whom I owe an account, taking 1t into hiw 
head that I am dying, has commenced a 
cess, and will infalfibly put me mto jail, “Do, 
for God’s sake, send me that sum, and that by 
return of post. Forgive me this earnestness, 
but the horrors of a jail havemade me half dis- 
tracted. I do not aak all this gratuitoualy ; 
for, upon returning health, I hereby prome 
and engage to furnish you with five pounds’ 
worth of the neatest song-genius you ‘have 
seen. I tried my hand on “ Rothenmrche” 
this morning The measure isso difficult that 
it is impossible to infuse much ,erias into 
the lines, they are on the other aide. pPeoie 
song, “ Haivest Maid on Devon Banks,” p.$86.] 
Forgive, forgive me ! 


WITH GEORGE THOMSON. 


No. LXXXVII. 


G. THOMSON TO BURNS, 


July 14, 1796 

My prar Sm,—Ever since I received your 
melancholy letters by Mra Hyslop, I have been 
} ruminating in what n.:nner I could endeavour 
to alleviate your sufferiz.gs, Again and again 
I thought of a iary offer, but the recol- 
lection of one of your lette~s on this subject, 
and the fear of offending your independent 
spirit, checked my resolution. I thank you 
heartily, therefore, for the franknesa of your 
letter of the 12th, and, with great pleasure, 
enclose a draft for the very sum I proposed 
wending, Would I were Chancellor of the 

ner but for one day, for your sake | 
' Rosy, aty good -sir,-is it not possible for you 


331 


to muster a volume of poetry? If too much 
trouble to you, in the present state of your 
health, some literary friend might be found 


' here, who would select and arrange from your 
' manuscripts, and take upon him the task of 


editor, In the meantime it could be adver 
tised to be published by subscription. Dont 
shun this mode of obtaining the value of you: 
labour: remember Pope published the Tliad by 
subscription. .Think of this, my dear Burns, 
and do not reckon me intrusive with my advice, 
You are too well convinced of the respect and 
friendship I bear you, to ia i anything I 
aay to an unworthy motive. Yours ae 
G, 6 


The verses to “Rothemurche ” will s:2swee 
finely. I em happy to see you can -sill-tur~ 
your jyre. 


aot aac i TIRR SIDS aes LOREEN TET 





PREFATORY NOTE, 





Tan Clarinda of the following correspondence was a Mrs M‘Lehose, who resided in General's 
Entry, Potterrow—so called from a tradition that General Monk had lodged there. Her maiden 
name was Agnes Craig; she was the daughter of a highly-respectable eurgeon in Glasgow, and 
when only seventeen years of age was married to a Mr M‘Lehose, a law agent. Her hus- 
bend seems to have been in no way worthy of her, and a separation was the consequence. At 
the time Burns met her, (1787,) her husband was in the West Indies, In addition to being 
beautiful in person and fascinating in manner, she was something of a poetess, and more than 
ordinarily intelligent; need it be wondered at, then, that she made a powerful impression on 
the susceptible poet, who was always ready to burst into a glow, even when the lady was not 
so attractive as Mra M‘Lehose appears to have been. There can be no doubt of the genuine 
passion with which Burns inspired her; for all through the correspondence we can see that 
her love for the poet was leading her into acts of questionable propriety in a woman in her 
position, and that she felt this acutely. 

Burns has been blamed by several of his biographers for his connexion with Mra M‘Lehose 
in the face of his engagement with Jean Armour; but at the time there can be no doubt that 
he believed, and was justified in believing, that his engagement with her had come to an end. 
How ehght was the impression made upon the poet by Clarinda will be seen from the speedy 
making up of all his differences with Jean Armour and her family, and the rapid disappearance 
of Clarinda from his thoughts and correspondence. Mra M‘Lehose acutely felt the poet's 
forgetfulness of her, but never ceased to hold his memory in affectionate remembrance. 
In her private journal, written forty years after the date of her last interview with him, she 
writes :-—'' 6th Dec. 1881.—This day I never can forget. Parted with Burns in the year 1791, 
never more to meet in this world. OL, may we meet in heaven!” 

In her reply to Letter XII. of the correspondenga, she saya :—“ Never were there two hearts 
formed so exactly alike as ours. Oh, let the scenes of nature remind you of Clarinda! In winter, 
remember the dark shades of her fate ; in summer, the warmth of her friendship; in autumn, ker 
glowing wishes to bestow plenty on all; and let spring animate you with hopes that your 
friend may yet surmount the wintry blasts of life, and revive to taste a spring-time of happi- 
ness, At all events, Sylvander, the storms of life will quickly pass, and ‘one unbounded epring 
encircle all’ Love there is not a crime. I charge you to meet mo there. O God! I must 
lay down my pen.” Mr Chambers says :—“1I have heard Clarinda, at seventy-five, express the 
same hope to meet in another sphere the one heart that she had ever found herself able 
entirely to sympathise with, but which had been divided from her on earth by such pitiless 
obstacles.” 

She died in 1841, in her eighty-second year. There is but one opinion as to the nature of 
the correspondence. She can be charged with nothing more serious than the imprudence of 
loving and giving warm expression to her love for the poet while she was still the wife of another. 
Notwithstanding this, Clarinda appears to better advantage in the correspondence than Sylvan- 
der, aud there can be no doubt as to the reality and intensity of her love and admiration for 
him; while his letters and after forgetfulness prove the truth of Gilbert Burns's assertion, that 
he was “constantly the victim of some fair enslaver. One generally reigned paramount in his 
affections; but as Yorick’s affections flowed out towards Madame de L——— at the remise door, 
while the eternal vows of Eliza were upon him, sv Robert was frequently encountering other 
attractions, which formed so many under-plots in the drama of his love” 


LETTERS TO CLARINDA 


OT ET nae Se 


No. I. 
Thursday Evening 
Mapamu,—I had set no small store by my 
tea-drinking to-night, and have not often been 
go disappointed. Saturday evening I shall 
embrace the opportunity with the greatest 
pleasure. I leave this town this day se’en- 
night, and, probably, for a couple of twelve- 
months; but must ever regret that I so lately 
got an acquaintance I shall ever highly esteem, 
and in whose welfare I shall ever be warmly 
interested. 
Our worthy common friend, in her usual 
pleasant way, rallied me a good deal on my 
new acquaintance, and in the humour of her 
ideas I wrote some lines, which I enclose you, 
as I think they have a good deal of poetic 
merit; and Miss tells me you are not 
only a critic, but a poetess. 
know, is the native region of poetry; and I sone 
ou will pardon my vanity in sending you the 
atelle as a tolerably offhand jeu d’eaprit. 
I have several poetic trifles, which I shall 
gladly leave with Miss ——, or you, if they 
were worth house room ; as there are scarcely 
two people on earth by whom it would mortify 
me more to be forgotten, though at the dis- 
tance of nine score miles.—I am, madam, with 
the highest respect, your very humble servant, 





iction, you 





No. II. 
Saturday Evening. 
I can say with truth, madam, that I never 
met with a ate in my life whom I more 
anxiously wished to meet again than yourself. 
To-night I was to have had that very great 
pleasure; I was intoxicated with the ilek but 
an unlucky fall from a coach has so bruised 
one of my knees that I can’t stir my leg; so if 
I don’t see you again, I shall not rest in m 
ve for chagrin. I was vexed to the soul 
ad not seen you sooner; I determined to cul- 
tivate your friendship with the enthusiasm of 
religion ; but thus has Fortune ever served me. 
I cannot bear the idea of leaving Edinburgh 
without seeing you. I know not how to ac- 
count for it—I am strangely taken with some 
people, nor am I often mistaken. You area 
saad sad a ler haga : — 
unnamed feelings, things, not principles, 

t better than whims, carry me farther 
boasted reason ever did a philosopher.—Fare- 

well! every happiness be yours | 


No. {If. 


Friday Evening. 

I Bec your pardon, my dear “ Clarinda,” 

for the fragment scrawl I sent you yesterday. 
I really do not know what I wrote. A gen- 
tleman, for whose character, abilities, and 
critical knowledge T have the highest venera- 
tion, called in just as [ had begun the second 
sentence, and I would not make the porter wait. 
I read to my much respected friend several of 
my own bagatelles, and, among others, your 
lines, which I had copied out. He began 
some criticisms on them as on the other pieces, 
when I informed him they were the work of a 
young lady in this town, which, I assure you, 
made him stare. “My learned friend seriously 
protested that he did not believe any youn 
woman in Edinburgh was capable of suc 
lines: and if you know op acy of Professor 
Gregory, you will neither doubt of his abilities 
nor his sincerity. I do love you, if possible, 
still better for having so fine a taste and turn 
for poesy. I have again gone wrong in my 
usual unguarded way, but you may erase the 
word, and put esteem, respect, or any other 
tame Dutch expression you please, in ita place. 
I believe there is no holding converse, nor 
carrying on correspondence, with an amiable 
woman, much less a g y amiable ee 
woman, without some mixture of that delicious 
ion, whose most devoted slave I have :nore 
than once had the honour of being—-But why 
be hurt or offended on that account? Can no 
honest man have a pre on for a fine wo- 
man, but he must run his head against an in- 
trigue? Take a little of the tender witchcraft 
of love, and add to it the generous, the honour- 
able sentiments of manly friendship: and I 
know but one more delightful morsel, which 
few, few in any rank ever taste. Such a 
composition is like adding cream to straw- 
berries; it not only gives the fruit a more 
elegant richness, but has a peculiar delicious- 
ness of its own. 
I enclose you a few lines I com on a 
late melancholy occasion. I will not give 
above five or six copies of it at all, and I would 
be hurt if any friend should give any copies 
without my consent. 

You cannot imagine, Clarinda, (I like the 
idea of Arcadian names in a commerce of this 
kind,) how much store I have set by the hopes 
of your future friendship. I do not know if 


than | you have a just idea of my character, but J 


wish you to see me as J am, 


am, as most 
people of my trade are, a strange will 


<-wisp 


$84 
being; the victim, too frequently, of much 





imprudence and many follies. M t con- , religion 
abe : anon. The | construc 


stituent elements are pride and 


LETTERS TO CLARINDA. 


ridicule so sacredly important a matter as real 


ou have, my Clarinda, much mis 
your friend.—‘“ I am not mad, 


first I have endeavoured to Lumanise igto in- | most noble Festus!” Have you ever met a 


tegrity and honour; the last makes mea de- perfect character? 


votee to the warmest degree of enthusiasm, in 
love, religion, or friendship—either of them, or 
altogether, as I happen to be inspired. "Tis 
true, I never saw you but once; but how much 
acquaintance did I form with you in that once! 
Do not think I flatter you, or have a design 
upon you, Clarinda; I have too much pride 
for the one, and too little cold contrivance for 
the other; but of all God’s creatures I ever 


could approach in the beaten way of my ac+| me pry more narrowly into 


| 


Do we not sometimes 
rather exchange faults than get rid of them? 
For instance, [ am perhaps tired with, and 
shocked at, a life too much the prey of giddy 
inconsistencies and thoughtless follies; by de- 
grees L grow sober, prudent, and statedly pious 
—I say statedly, because the most unaffected 
devotion is not at all inconsistent with my 
first character—I join the world in congratu- 
lating myself on the happy change. But let 
this affair. Have 


uaintasoe, you struck me with the deepest 'I, at bottom, anything of a secret pride in 
strongest, the most permanent impression. | these endowments and emendations? Have ] 


i say, the ‘most 


because I .knuw | nothing of a presbyterian sournesa, an hypo- 


wsysolf well, and hew far I can promise sither | oritical severity, when I survey my lees adguler 


in my prepessessions or powers. Why are you 
enbappy f <And why are so many of onr fel- 
‘ow-crostunes, unworthy to belong to the same 
+ sat with you, blest with all they can wish ? 

ou teve a hand all benevolent to’give—Why 
were ‘you denied the pleasere? You havea 
bent formed—~gl formed—for all the 
meet refined luxuries of love: Why was that 
Heart ever wrung? O Olarinda! shall we not 
weet in a state, xume yet unknown atate of 
weing.-where the hrvish hand of plenty shall 
minister to the highest wish of benevolence ; 
tad where the chill north-wind of prudenve 
waall never blew over the flowery fieids of e#n- 


neighbours? In a word, have I missed al 
those nameless and aumberless modifications of 
andistinct selfishness, which are so mear our 
ewn eyes that we can scarcely bring them 
within the sphere of our vision, and whieh the 
known spotiess cambric of our character hides 
from the ordinary observer ? 

My definition of worth is short; truth and 
bumanity respecting our fellow-creatures; re- 
werence and humility m the presence of that 
Being, my Creator and Preserver, and who, I 
have every reason to believe, will one day be 
my Judge. The first part of my definition is 
the creature of unbiassed instinct; the last is 


joyment? If we do not, man was made in ‘the obild of after reflection. Whore I found 


wain! Isdesearved most of the wmbappy hours 
what have lingered over my head; they were 
the wages of ny labour ; but what unprovoked 
Menon, melignant es hell, stele upon the con- 
fidence of unmixtrusting busy Fate, and dashed 
‘your owp of life with undeserved sorrove f 

Let me fnow thew long your stay will be out 
of town; I shall eount the hours till you in- 
form me of your retum. Cursed iquette for- 
bids your seeing me fast now; smd so sven as 
T oanwalk I must ¥id Bamburgh adieu. Lord, 
wiry wes I born to see srisery which I cannot 
Tekeve, and to meet with friends whom I can- 
‘net-enjoy? IT loek back with tke pang of u- 
avdiling evarice-on my loss in not knowing you 
quoner: all last winter, these three months 
past, what luxury of intercourse have I not 
lust! Perhaps, thoagh, twas better for my 
peace. You see I am either above, or imca- 
pable of, dissimulation. 
of that particular genius. I despise design, 
because I want dither ooolness or wisdom to 
be capable of it. Lam interrtpted.—Adieu | 
my dear Clarinda ! SYLVARDER. 


LEBEL TEED 


Ho. rv. 

‘You are right, my dear Clarinda: a friendly 
ndence goes for nothing, except one 
weites his or undisgui sentiments. 
Yours please me for their iatrinsic merit, as 
vell as because they are yours, which I .as- 
‘gare you, is to me a high recommendation. 
Sour religious sentinente, madam, Irevere. if 
.pou bere, on some sugpicious evidence, from 
‘come lviug oracle, learned that I despiso os: 






these tworessentials, I would gently note, and 
slightly mention, any attendant flawe—flawse, 
the marks, the censequences, of. human mature. 

I can easily enter into the sublime pleasures 
that your steong imagination and keen semsibi- 
dity must derive from religion, particularly if a 
little in the shade of misfortune: but I owa I 
vannot, without a marked grudge, see Heaven 
totally engross so amiable, so charming, @ wo- 
man as my friend Clarindnx; and should be 
very well pleased at a circumstance that would 
tee it in the power of somebody (happy some- 

dy !) to divide her attention, with all the 
delicacy and tenderness of an earthly attach- 
ment. 

You will not easily persuade me that you 
‘have not a grammatical knowledge of the 
English damguage. So far from beiug inaccu- 
rate, you are elegant beyond any woman'of my 


I believe it is want | acqnaintaace, except one, whom I wish you 


Your last verses to me have so delighted me 
"that I Nave:got an ‘excellent old Scotsinir that 
sorts the measure, aud you shall sce them in 
print ‘in'the Scots Musical Afuseum, a work 
pwhii iby a friend of mine in this town 
I went four stemaas; you gave me but three, 
and one of them alluded 'to am expression in my 
former letter; vo J have taken ‘year firet two 
‘verses, with a.aligitt alteration in the second, 
tod have added a third; butryou must . 
ave toagourth, Here they are: the latter 
of the first wana would have bean worthy of 
"Rappho ; I aun in-teptares with it. 
‘¢ Talk not of Love, it gives me 
For Love has fl tortor ; ~. 





LETTERS TO CLARINDA. 


‘@le pound me with an iron chaln, 
And sank me deep in woe. 


* But Friendship’s pure and lasting joys 
My heart was form’d to prove ; 
There, welcome, win, and wear the prise, 
But never talk of love. 


‘¢ Your friendship much can make me biest, 
oe why rae re routs t 
urge odipus [only] one reques 
You know I must {will} deny.” " 


The alteration in the second stenza is no 
improvement, but there was a alight inaccuracy 
fn your rhyme. The third I only offer to your 
obhoiece, aad have left two words for your deter- 
mination. The air is “The banks of Spey,” 
and is most beautiful. 

To«morrow evening I intend taking a chair, 
and paying a visit at Park Place to a much- 
valued old friend. IfI could be snre of finding 
you at home, (and I will send one of the chair- 
men to call,) I would spend from five to six 
o'clock with you, as I go past. I cannot do 
more at this time, as I have something on my 
hand that hurries me much. I propose giving 
you the first call, my old friend the second, 
and Mies -—— as I return home. Do not 
break any engagement for me, as I will spend 
another evening with you, at any rate, before I 
leave town. 

Do not tell me that you are pleased when 
your friends inform you of your faults. Iam 
ignorant what they are; but I am aure the 
must be such evanescent trifles, compared wit 
your personal and mental accomplishments, 
that I would despise the ungenerous narrow 
soul who would notice amy shadow of imper- 
fections you may seem to have, any other way 
than in the most delicate agreeable raillery. 
Ooarse minds are not aware how much they 
injure the keenly feeling tie of besom-friend- 
ship, when, in their foolish officiousness, they 
mention what nobody cares for recollecting. 
People of nice sensibility. and generous minds 
have a certain intimsic dignity that fires at 
being trifled with, ur lowered, or evan too 
nearly approached. 

You need make no apology for long letters : 
I am even with you. Many happy new yeara 
to you, charming Clarinda! I can’t dissemble, 
were it $0 abun perdition. He who sees you as 
I have:done, and does not love you, deserves to 
be demn’d for his stupidity! He who loves 
you, and would injure you, deserves to be 
@owbly damn’d for his willany! Adieu. 

SYLVaNDHER. 


P.§.—What would you think of this for a 
‘fourth stanza ? 


Worr thought, if love must harbeur there, 
ae He that theught, 

Nor cause me from my bosom tear 
The very friend 1 sought. 





No. V. 
Monday Deming, 11 oldack. 
Wear heve I not heard from you, Clarinda! 


Today § expented it; and before anpper, when 
« letter to me was announced, my heart danced 


385 


with rapture: bat behold, *twas some fool'who | 
rad taken it into his head to turn poet, and 
meade me an offering of the first-fruite of bis 
nonsense. “It is not poetry, but prose run 
mad.” Did I ever repeat to you an epigram I 
made on a Mr Elphinstone, who has given a 
translation of Martial, a famous Latin poet /— 
The poetry of Elphinstone can only equal his 
prose notes. I ‘was sitting in the shop of a 
merchant of my acquaintance, waiting some- 
body; he put Elphinstone into my hand, and 
asked my opinion of it; I begged leave to 
ee on a blank leaf, which I did. [See 
p. 04, 

Tam determined to see you, if at all possible, 
on Saturday evening. Next week I must 


sing 
‘¢ The night is my departing night: 

The morn’s the dayI maun awa: 

There’s neither friend nor foe o’ mine, 
But wishes that I were awa! 

What I hae done for lack o’ wit, 
I never, never can rece’ ; 

I hope ye’re a’ my friends as yet, 
Guid night, aud joy be wi’ you a’ 1” 

If I could see you sooner, I would be so 
much the happier; but I would not purchase 
the dearest gratification on earth, if it must be 
at your expense in worldly censure, far leas in- 
ward peace ! 

I shall certainly be ashamed of thus acrawl- 
ing whole sheets of incoherence. ‘Ihe only 
unity (a sad word with poets and critics!) in 
my ideas is CLaRinpa, There my heart 
“reigns and revels.” 

“What art thou, Love? whence are those charms 

That thus thou bear’st a universal rule? 
For thee the soldier quits hi» arms, 

The king turns slave, the wise man fool. 
In vain we chase thee from the field, 

And with cool thoughts resist thy yoke: 
Next tide of blood, alas! we yield, 

And all those high resolves ure broke '” 


I like to have quotations for every occasion. 
They give one’s ideas so pat, and save one the 
trouble of finding expression adequate to one’s 
feelings. I think it is one of the greatest 
pleasures, attending a poetic genius, that we 
can give our woes, cares, joys, loves, &c., an 
embodied form in verse which to me is ever 
immediate ease. Goldsmith says finely of his 
Muse— 

‘¢ Theu source of all my bliss and all my woe, 

Thou found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so,” 

My dimb has been a well today that I 
have gone up and down stairs often without 
my staff. Tomorrow I hope to walk once 
again on my own legs to dinner. It is only 
next street,—Adieu. SYDVANDER. 





No. VI. 
Saturday Noon, 
Some days, aome nights, nay, same hours, 
like the “ten righteous persons in Sodom,’ 
save the zest of the vapid, tinesome miserable 
xnonths and years of life. One of these hours, 
my-dear Clarinda blessed me with yesternight 
‘‘ One well spent hour, 
In such a tender circumstance tor friends, 
Ie better than an age of common time!” 
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favourite feature in Milton's Satan is 


pf 
his ean fortitude in 
be reasdied ia short, wild broken 


ments of a noble exalted mind in ae | 


meant no more by saying he was a favourite 
hero of mine. 

I mentioned to you my letter to Dr Moore, 
giving an account of my life; it is truth, every 
word of it; and will give you the just idea of 
& man whom you have honoured with your 
friendship. I am afraid you will hardly be 
able to make sense of 20 torn a piece.—Your 
verses I shall muse on deliciously, as I gaze on 
your image in my mind’s eye, in my heart's 
core; they will be in time enough for a week 
to come. I am truly happy your headache is 
fealy epee can or evil be so wa 

, unfeelingly, cruelly savage as to woun 
so noble a iad 4s lovely a form ! 

My little fellow is all my namesake.— Write 
me s00n. every, strongest good wishes 
attend you, Clarinda ! SYLVANDER. 


I know not what I have written—I am pes- 
tered with people around me. 





No... VIL 


Sunday Night. 
Tux impertinence of fools has joined with a 
return of an old indisposition, to make me goo? 
for nothing to-day. The paper has lain betore 
me all this evening, to write to my dear Cla- 
rinda, but— 
‘¢ Foals rushed on fools, as waves succeed to waves.” 


I cursed them in my soul; they redigos 
ously disturbed my meditations on her who 
holds my heart. What a creature is man! A 
httle alarm last night and to-day, that I am 
mortal, has made such a revolution on my 
spirits! There is no philosophy, no divinity, 
comes half a0 home to the mind. I have no | 
idea of courage that braves heaven. ‘Tis the 
wild ravings of an imaginary hero in bedlam. 

I can no more, Clarinda; I can scarcely 
hold up my head: but I am happy you do not 
know it, you would be so uneasy. 

SYLVANDER. 


Monday Morning 
I am, my lovely friend, much better this 
morning on the whole; but I have a horrid 
laniguor on my spirits. 
“ Sick of the world, and all its joys, 
My soul in pining sadness mow ns; 
Dark scenes of woe my mind employs, 
The past and present in their turns.” 


LETTERS TO CLARINDA. 


friendship 


what cannot } for life! far Aa geting Thou almighty 
friendship, w 


Preserver of men! thy 

hitherto I have too much neglected, to secure 
it shall, all the future days and nights of my 
life, be my steady care! The idea of my 
Clarinda follows— 


“Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise, 
Where, mid wi God’s, her loved idea lies.” 


But I fear inconstancy, the consequent im- 
perfection of human weakness. 1I meet 
with a friendship that defies years of absence, 
and the chances and changes of fortune! 
Perhaps “auch things are ;” one honest man I 
have great hopes from that way: but who, 
except a romance writer, would think on a love 
that could promise for life, in spite of distanoa, 
absence, chance, and change; and that, too, 
with slender hopes of fruition? For my own 

I can say to myself in both requisitions, 
“Thou art the man!” I dare, in cool resolve 
I dare, declare myself that friend, and that 
lover. If womankind is capable of such thi 
Clarinda is. I trust that she is; and feel 
shall be miserable if she is not. There is not 
one virtue which gives worth, nor one senti- 
zen which does aia to the sex, aay she 

oes not possess, superior to any woman | ever 
saw: her exalted mind, aided a little, perhaps, 


; by her situation, is, I think, capable of that 


*~obly-romantic love-enthusiasm. 

May I see you on Wednesday evening, m 
dear angel? The next Wednesday again wil 
I conjecture, be a hated day to us both. 
tremble for censorious ramet: for your sake; 
but in extraordinary cases, may not usual and 
useful precaution be a little dispensed with? 
Three evenings, three swift-winged evenings, 
with pinions of down, are all the past; I dare 
not calculate the future. I shall call at Miss 
a to-morrow evening; ‘twill be a farewell 
ca 

I have written out my last sheet of paper, so 
I am reduced to my last half-sheet. hat a 
strange mysterious faculty is that thing called 
imagination! We have no ideas almost at all 
of another world; but I have often amused 
myself with visionary schemes of what happi- 
ness might be enjoyed by small alterations— 
alterations that we can fully enter into, in this 
present state of existence. For instanoe, aup- 
pose you and I, just as we are at present; the 
same reasuning powers, sentiments, and even 
desires; the same fond curiosity for knowledge 
and remarking observation in our minds; and 
imagine our ies free from pain and the 
necessary supplies for the wants of nature at 
all times, and easily within our reach ; imagine 


Have you ever met with a saying of the | further, that we were set free from the laws of 


greet, and likewise good, Mr Locke, author of 
the famous Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing? He wrote a letter to a friend, directi 

it “ not to be delivered till after my decease : 


it ended thue—%“JI know you loved me when | 


living, and will 


preserve ny memory now I | and our mutual enjoyment of friendship 


gravitation, which bind us to this globe, and 
could at pleasure fly, without inconvenience, 
through alt the yet unconjectured bounds of ' 
creation, what a life of bliss would we lead, 
in our mutual pursuit of virtue and one 


am dead. All the use to be made of it is that | love! 


this life affords no solid satisfaction, but in the 
consciousness of having déne well, and the 
hopes of another life. Adieu! I leave 
beat wishes with you.—J. Locoxs.” 


ny | 


I see laughing at my fairy fancies, and 
calling chap a voluptuous Mohacimedan ; but 
I am certain I would be a happy creature, be- 
yond anything we call bliss here below; nay. 





LETTERS TO CLARINDA, 38) 


tro 

# would be a paradise congenial to you too. 
Don't you see us, hand in hand, or rather, my 
arm about 






T am flattered by the entertainment you tell 
me you have found in my packet, You seo 

your lovely waist, making our re- | me as I have been, you know me as I am, and 
marks on Sirius, the nearest of the fixed stars; | may guess at what I am likely to be. I too 
or surveying a comet, flaming innoxious by us, | may say, “Talk not of love,’ &c, for indeed 
as we just now would mark the passing pomp of , he “plunged me deep in woe!” Not that 
a travelling monarch ; or in a shady bower of _ I ever saw a woman who pleased unexception- 
Mercury or Venus, dedicating the hour to love, | ably, as my Clarinda elegantly says, “In the 
in mutual converge, relying honour, and revel- | companion, the friend, and the mistress.” 
ling endearment, whilst the most exalted strains | One indeed I could except—One, before passion 
of poesy and harmony would be the ready spon- | threw its mists over my discernment, I knew 
taneous language of our souls! Devotion isthe | the first of women! Her name is indelibly 
favourite employment of your heart; so is it | written in my heart’s core—but I dare not 
of mine: what incentives then to, and powers | look in on it—a degree of agony would be the 
for reverence, gratitude, faith, and hope, in all | consequence, O thou perfidious, cruel, mis 
the fervours of adoration and praise to that | chief-making demon, who presidest over that 
Being, whose unsearchable wisdom, power, and | frantic passion—thou mayest, thou dost, poison 
goodness, so pervaded, so inspired, every sense | my peace, but thou shalt not taint my honour 
and feeling !—By this time, I dare say you will | —I would not, for a single moment, give an 
be blessing the neglect of the maid that leaves asylum to the most distant imagination that 








me destitute of paper ! SYLVANDER. would shadow the faintest outline of a selfish 
gratification, at the expense of her whose hap- 

piness is twisted with the threads of my exist- 

No VIII ence.———May she be as happy as she denerves? 

"  Tuesduy Night. An if my tenderest, faithfullest friendship can 


add to her bliss, I shal! at least have one solid 
mine of enjoyment in my bosom! Doné 
guess at these ravings / 

I watched at our front window to-day, but 
was disappointed. It has been a day of disap- 
pointments, I am just risen from a two hours’ 
bout after supper, with silly or sordid souls, 
who could relish nothing in common with me 
but the Port.——One——’Tis now “ witching 
time of night ;” and whatever is out of joint 
in the foregoing scrawl, impute it to enchant- 
ments and spells; for I can’t look over it, but 
will seal it up directly, as I don’t care for to- 
morrow’s criticisms on it. 

You are by this time fast asleep, Clarinda; 
may good angels attend and guard you as con- 
stantly and faithfully as my good wishes do ! 


‘¢ Beauty, which, whether waking or aslee 
Shot forth peculiar graces.” 


John Milton, I wish thy soul better rest than 
I expect on my pillow to-night! O fora little 
of the cart-horse part of human nature! Good 
night, my dearest Clarinda ! 


I am delighted, charming Clarinda, with 
your honest enthusiasm for religion. Those 
of either sex, but particularly the female, who 
are lukewarm in that most important of all 
things, ‘‘O my soul, come not thou into their 
secrets !”—I feel myself deeply interested in 
your good opinion, and will lay before you the 
outlines of my belief. He, who is our Author 
and Preserver, and will one day be our Judge, 
must be (not fer his sake in the way of duty, 
but from the native impulse of our hearts) the 
object of our reverential awe and grateful 
adoration: He is Almighty and all-bounteous, 
we are weak and dependent; hence prayer and 
every other sort of devotion——‘“ He is not 
willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to everlasting life ;” consequently 
it must be in every one’s power to embrace his 
offer of “everlasting life;” otherwise he could 
not, in justice, condemn those who did not. A 
mind pervaded, actuated, and governed by 
purity, truth, and charity, though it does not 
merté heaven, yet is an abgolutely necessary 
pre requisite, without which heaven can neither 

obtained nor enjoyed; and, by divine pro 
mise, such a mind shall never tail of attaining 
“ everlasting life:” hence the impure, the de- 
ceiving, and the uncharitable, extrude them- 
selves from eternal bliss, by their unfitness for 
enjoying it The Supreme Being has put the 
immediate administration of all this, for wise 
and good ends known to himself, into the 
hands of Jesus Christ, a great personage, whose 
relation to him we cannot comprehend, but 
whose relation to us is a guide and Saviour; 
and who, except for our own obstinacy and 
misconduct, will bring us all, through various 
ways, and by various means, to bliss at last. 
ese are my tenets, my lovely friend; and 
which, I think, cannot be well disputed. My 


creed is pretty nearly expressed in the ast | you have converted me, Clarinda. (I shall 
— of i amie Dean's grace, an honest Tend a, ; Love that name while I live: there is hesren'y 
in Ayrshire; “Lord, grant that we may lead & | usicin it.) Booth and Amelia I know well. 
guid life! fur a guid life mais a guid end, at) ——_— 

east it helps as * An allusion to Fielding’s “ Amelia.” 


SYLVANDER. 





No. IX. 
Thursday, Noon. 

I am certain I saw you, Clarinda; but you 
don’t look to the proper story for a poet's 
lodging— 

‘‘ Where speculation roosted near the sky.” 


I could almost have thrown myself over for 
very vexation, Why didn’t you look higher ! 
It has spoiled my peace for this day. To be 
so near my charming Clarinda; to miss her 
look when it was searching for me—I am sure 
the soul is capable of disease, for mine has 
convulsed itself into an inflammatory fever. 
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Youn sentiments on thab subject, aa they are 
on avery subject, are just and noble, “To be: 
fee alive to kindness, and to unkindness,” 
is a charming female character. 

What I said in my last letter, the powers of 
fuddling sociality only know for me By 
yours, I understand niy good star has been 
partly in my horizon, when I got wild in my 
reveries, that evil planet, which has 
almost all my life shed its baleful rays on my 
devoted head, been as usual, in my azanith, 1 
had certainly blabbed something that would 
have pointed out tv you the dear object of my 
tenderest friendebip, and, in spite of me, 
something more, d that fatal information 
eacaped me, and it was merely chance, or kind 
atara, that it did not, I had been undone! 
You would never have written me, except 
perhaps once more! Oh, I could curse circum- 
stances, and the coarse tie of human laws, 
which keep fast what common sense would 
loose, and which bara that pinessa itself 
eannot give—happiness which otherwise Love 
aud Honour would warrant! But hold— 
I shall make no more “ hairbreadth ’scapes.” 

My friendship, Claninda, is a life-rent busi- 
ness. My likings ave both strong and eternal. 
I told you I had but one male friend: I have 
but two female. J should have a third, but 
she is surrounded by the biandishments of 
Mattery and courtship. . . I register in 

heart’s core— . . . Miss N—— can 
how divine she is She is worthy of a 

in the same bosom with my Clarinda. 
t ia the highest compliment I can pay her. 































Farewell, Clarinda! Remember 
SYLVaNDRER. 
No. X. 
Saturday Morning. 


Your thoughts on religion, Clarinda, shall 
be welcome, You may, perhaps, distrust me, 
when I say ’tis alao my favourite top:c; but 
nine is the religion of the bosom. I hate the 
very idea of a controversial divinity, aa I 
Armly believe that every honest upright man, 
of whatever sect, will be accepted of the Deity. 
If your verses, as you seem to hint, contain 
censure, except you want an occasion to break 
with me, don’t send them. I have a little 
infirmity in my disposition, that where | 
fondly love or highly esteem, I cannot bear 
repr 

ts Reverence thyself” is a sacred maxim, and 
1 wish to cherish it. I think I told you Lord 
Bolingbroke’s saying to Swift— Adieu, dear 
Swift, with all thy faults I love thee entirely ; 
wake an effort to love me with all mine.” A 
glorious sentiment, and without which there 
oan be no friendship! I do highly, very 


highly esteem you indeed, Clarinda —you 
taerit. it all! Pezhaps, too, I scorn dissimula- 


te. “Oh! I have ains to Heaven, but none to 
f'—-With what pleasure would I meet you 
Peeing, bat I cannot walk to meet the fly. I 


niddle of next 





to be able to sea you on foot, about the miserable: 
week. 


LEITERS TO CLARINDA. 


Tam interrupted——porkapa you are nob 
for iv, you will tell me—but I wont aati 
blame. Q Clarinda! did you know how 
to me is your look of kindness, your smite of 
approbation ! you would not, either in prose on 
verse, risk a censorious remark. 


‘*Ourat be the verse, how well soc’er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe |” 


SYLVANDER. 





No. XI. 
Tuceday Morning 

I caxwor go out to day, my dearest Clarinda, 
without sending you half a line, by way of a 
sin-offering; but, believe me, ‘twas the sin of 
ignorance, Could you think that I éntended 
to hurt you by erase | I said yesternight ! 
Nature has been too kind to you for your hap- 
piness, your delicacy, your sensibility.—O why 
should such glorious qualifications be the fruit- 
ful source of woe! You have “ murdered 
sleep” to me last night. I went to bed, im- 
pressed with an idea that you were unhappy: 
and every atart I closed my eyes, busy Fancy 
painted you in such scenes of romantic misery 
that I would almost be persuaded you were 
not well this morning. 


‘If I unwittangly have offended, 


Impute it not.” 

‘¢ But while we live, 
But one short hour, perhaps, between us two, 
Let there be peace. 


If Mary is not gone by the time this reaches 
you, give her my best “atl Saar She is a 
charming girl, and highly worthy of the 
noblest love, 

I send you a poem to read till I call on you 
this night, which will be about nine. I wish 
I could procure ‘some potent spell, some fairy 
charm that would protect from injury, or re- 
store to rest that bosom-chord, “ tremblingly 
alive all o’er,” on which hangs your peace .of 
mind. I thought, vainly, I fear, thought that 
the devotion of love—love strong as eve you 
can feel—love guarded, invulnerably puarded, 
by all the purity of virtue, and all the pride of 
honour ; ft thought such a love would make 
you happy—will I be mistaken? I can no 
more forhurry ... . 





No. XIL 
Sunday Morning. 

I HAVE just been before the throne of my 
God, Clarinda ; paired to my association of 
ideas, my sentiments of love and friendship, I 
next devota myself to you. Yesterday night I 
was —happiness * that the world cannet 
give.” I kindle at the recallection ; but it isa 
flame where innocence looks amiling on, and 


tlm! I could fondly love you: judge then, | honoux stands by a sacred guard. —Your heart, 
what a roaddening sting, your reproach would your fundest wishes, your deavest thoughts, 


these are yours ta bestew, your person is un- 
apesccshicnle bp thalawa of your county ; and 
ne loves not as I do whe would 1 you 


You are an angel, Clarinda; you ave aunels 
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no. martal that “the easth owna.”—To kise | ur humble servanta, and hia dearest friend. 


your hand, to live on your smile, is to me far 
more exquisite bliss than the dearest favours 
that the fairest of tha sex, yourself excepted, 
can bestow. 


Sunday Lvenng. 
You ¢ the constant companion of my 
thoughts. How wretched is the condition of 


one who ia haunted with conscious guilt, and | 


trembling under the idea of dreaged vengeance ! 
and what a placid calm, what a charming se- 
eret enjoyment it gives, to bosom the kind 
feelings of friendship, and the fond throes of 
love! Out upon the tempest of anger, the 
acrimonious gall of fretful impatience, he sul- 
len frost of lowering resentment, or the corrod- 
ing poison of withered envy! They eat up the 
immortal part of man ! tf they spent their 
fury only on the unfortunate objecta of them, 
it would be something in their favour; but 
these niiserable passions, like traitor Iscariot, 
betray their lord and master. 

Thou Almighty Author of peace, and good- 
ness, and love; do thou give me the social 
heart that kindly tastes of every man’s cup ! — 
Is it a draught of joy !—warm and open my 
heart to share it with cordial unenvying re- 
joicing! Is it the bitter potion of sorrow i— 
melt nay heart with sincerely sympathetic woe ! 
Above all, do thow give me the manly mind, 
that resolutely exemplifies in life and manners 
those sentiments which I would wish to be 
thought to posseas! The friend of my soul— 
there, may I never deviate from the firmest 
fidelity aud most active kindness! Clarinda, 
the dear object of my fondest love; there, 
may the most sacred inviolate honour, the 
most faithful kindling constancy, ever watch 
and “ee my every thought and imagina- 
tion : 

Did you ever meet with the following lines 
spoken of Religion, your darling topic? 

697'e this, my friend, that streaks our morning bright! 

78 thas, that wilds the horrois of our night ; 

When wealth forsahes us, and when friends are few, 

When friends are faithless, or when foes pursue, 

'Tis this that wards the blow, or stills the smait, 

Disarms affiiction, or repels its dart , 

Within the breast bids purest rapture rise, 

Bids smiling Conscience spread her cloudless skies ” 

I met with these verses very early in life, 
and was so delighted with them that I have 
them hy me, copied at schooi. 

Good night and sound rest, my dearest 
Clarinda ! 

Sylva DEB. 


Seca a 


No. XIII. 


I was on the way, fd Leve, to meet you, 
(I never do things by halves,) when I got your 
card. M-—~ goes out of town to-morrow 
morning to see a brother of his who is newly 
arrived from ———, I am-determined that he 
and I shall call on you together; 80, loox you, 
lest I guacresl Ree panel we wal on 
on you to-night ;————-and you may put off tea 
i’ about seven; at which bimaccte the Gal- 
loway phrase, “an the beast be to the fore, an 
the branks bide hale,” expect the humblest of 


e propose staying only half an: hour, “fen, 
aught we ken.” I could suffer the lash of, 
misery eleven montha in the year, were the 
twelfth to be composed of hours like yester 





night. You are the soul of my enjoyment: 
| all elae ia of the staff of stocks or stones, 
SYLVaNagn 
No, XIV. 
Thureday Morwing. 


‘6 Unlavish Wisdom never worka in vain,” 


I HAVE been tasking my reason, Clarinda, 
why a woman, who for native genius, poignant 
wit, strength of mind, generous sincerity of 
soul, and the sweetest female tenderness, is 
without a peer, and whose personal charms 
have few, very, very few els among her 
sex; why, or how she should fall to the blessed 
lot of a poor hairum scairum poet, whom For- 
tune had kept for her particular use, to wreak 
her temper on whenever she was in ill humour. 
One time I conjectured that, as Fortune is the 
most capricious jade ever known, she may have 
taken, not a fit of remorse, but a paroxysm of 
whim, to raise the poor devil out of the mire, 
where he had so often and so conveniently 
served her as a stepping stone, and given him 
the most glorious boon she ever had in her gift, 
merely for the maggot’s sake, to see how his 
fool head and his fool heart will bear it. At 
other times I was vain enough to think that 
Nature, who hae a great deal to say with For- 
tune, had given the coquettish goddess some 
such hint as, “ Here is a paragon of female 
excellence, whose equal, in all my former com: 
positions, I never was lucky enough to hit on, 
and despair of ever doing so again; you haye 
cast her rather in the shades of life; there ia 
a certain poet of my making; among your 
frolics it would not be amias to attach him to 
this masterpiece of my hand, to give her that 
immortality among mankind which no woman 
of any age ever more deserved, and which few 
rhymesters of this age are better able to con- 
fer.” 

Evening, 9 c'eloek, 

I ax here, absolutely unfit to finish my letter 
—pretty hearty after a bowl, which has been 
constantly plied since dinner till this moment. 
I have been with Mr Sehetki, the musician, 
and he has set it* finely. ——-I have no distinct 
ideas of anything, but that I have drunk your 


health twice to-night, and that you are all myx 
soul holds dear in this world, 
SYLVaypEE. 
No. XV. 


Saturday Manning. 
THERES is no time, my Clarinda, when. the 
conscious thrilling chords of Lovweand Firieed: 
ship give such delight as in the penabre bourse 
aay = favourite, Serge calls “ Plate 
ic Melaneholy.” sportive inactle 
whet bask in the sunshine of prospewity: on the 








* 6 Olerinda, mistress of my-soml,” pv of. 
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worms that luxuriant crawi amid their ample | realised! Mot in all its very richest colour 


wealth of earth—they need no Clarinda: they 
would despise Syivander—if they durst. The 


Ot at night, Clarinda, but for one alight 


family of Misfortune, a gino ghar. te of shade, was the glorious picture— 


orothers and sisters! they need a ng-place 
to their souls: unnoticed, often condemned by 
the world ; in some degree, perhaps, condemned 
by themselves, they feel the full enjoyment of 
ardent love, delicate tender endearments, mu- 
tual esteem, and mutual reliance. 

In this light I have often admired religion. 


In proportion as we are wrung with grief, or | 

distracted with anxiety, the ideas of a come | 

oe Deity, an Almighty Protector, are | 
ou 


bly dear. 


‘Pts this, my Friend, that streaks our morning bright; 
‘Ite a that gilds the horrors of our night nee 
I have been this morning taking a peep 

through, as Young finely says, “the dar 

postern of time long elaps'd;” and, you will 
gucss, ’twas a rueful prospect. What a 
of thoughtlessness, weakness, and folly ! 

My life er ed me of a suthed temple; ga 

atrength, what proportion in some parts! what 

peep ed , What prostrate ruins in others ! 

I kneeled down before the Father of mercies, 

and said, “ Father, I have sinned against hea- 

ven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son! °———I rose, eased and 

strengthened. I despise the superstition of a 

fanatic, but I love the religion of a man. 

“The future,” said I to myself, “ is still be- 

fore me;” there let me 


** On reason build resolve, 
That column of true majesty in man !” 


“T have difficulties many to encounter,” said 
T; “but they are not absolutely insuperable : 
and where is firmness of mind shown but in ex- 
ertion? mere declamation is bombastic rant.” 
Besides, wherever I am, or in whatever situa- 
tion I may be— 


. _ ‘Tis nought to me: 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 
In the void waste as in the city full; 
4nd where He vital breathes, there :nust be joy!” 


Saturday Nighi—half after Ten. 

What luxury of bliss I was enjoying this 
time yesternight! My ever-dearest Clarinda, 
you have stolen away my soul: but you have 
refined, you Lave exalted it: you have given 
it a stronger sense of virtue, and a stronger 
relish for piety.—Clarinda, firat of your sex, 
if ever I am the verieat wretch on earth to for- 
get you ; if ever your lovely image is effaced 

om my soul, 
“« May I be west, no eye to weep my end ; 

And find no earth that’s base enough to bary me !” 

What trifling silliness is the childish fondness 
of the eve y children of the world! ’tis 
the unmeaning toying of the younglings of the 
fields and forests; but where Sentiment and 
Fancy unite their sweets; where Taste and 
Delicacy refine; where Wit adds the flavour, 
and Goodness gives pry and spirit to all, 
what a delicious draught is the hour of tender 
endearment—Beauty and Grace, in the arms 
of Truth’and Honour, if all the luxury of 
cautual love, 

Clarinda bave you ever seen the picture 


| dear 


Look’d gaily amiling on ; entio rony eieaoane 
pein epg 
er ; 
The irarkllng heavenly vintagectors end ! 
Clarinda, when a poet and poeteas of Nature’s 
making, two of Nature’s noblest productions ! 
when they drink together of the same cup of 
love and prrar btn not, ye coarser stuff 
of human nature, profanely to measure enjoy: 
ment a never can know !|—QGood night, my 
inda ! SYLVANDER. 





No. XVI. 


MY EVER-DEAREST CLARINDA,—I make a 
numerous dinner Rees wait me while I read 
yours, and write this. Do not require that I 
should cease to love you, to adore you in my 
soul—'tis to me impossible—your peace and 
happiness are to me dearer than my soul— 
namo the terms on which you wish to see me, 
to ccrrespond with me, and you have them— 
I must love, pine, mourn, and adore in secret 
—this you must not deny me—you will ever 
be to me— 

“ Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart!" 

I have not patience to read the puritanie 
scrawl.—Vile sophistry !—Ye heavens! thou 
God of nature! thou Redeemer of mankind! 

e look down with approving eyes ona n 
inspired by the purest flame, and 
truth, delicacy, and honour; but the half in 
soul of an unfeeling, cold-blooded, pitiful Pres: 
byterian bigot cannot forgive anything above 
his dungeon bosom and foggy head. 

Farewell; I'll be with you to-morrow even- 
ing—and be at rest in your mind—I will be 
yours in the way you think most to your hap- 

iness! I dare not proceed—I love, and will 
ove you, and will with joyous confidence 
approach the throne of the Almighty Judge of 
men, with your dear idea, and will despise the 
acum of sentiment, and the mist of sophistry. 
SYLVANDER. 





No. XVII, 


° Tuesday Evening. 
THat you have faults, my Clarinda, I never 
doubted; but I knew not where they existed, 
and Saturday night made me more in the dark 
than ever. O Clarinda! why will you wound 
my soul, by hinting that last night must have 
lessened my opinion of you? True, I was “ be- 
hind the scenes with you;” but what did I 
see? A bosom pohlen. Pit honour and bene- 
volence; a mind ennobled by genius, informed 
and refined by education and reflection, and 
exalted by native réligion, genuine as in the 
climes of heaven; a heart formed for all the 
lorious meltings of friendship, love, and pity. 
hese I saw.—I saw the noblest immortal soal 
creation ever showed me. 
I looked long, my dear Clarinda, for your 
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and am vexed that you are complain 
Vind au aad eae te eae sor 
tdea,-that the commerce you have with one 
u cannot tell every tittle 
have eo injurious 

suspicion of a good God, Clarinda, as to think 
| that Friendship and Love, on the sacred invio- 
jate ciples of Truth, Honour, and Religion, 

anything’ else than an object of His 
divine approbation ? 

I have mentioned, in some of my former 
scrawls, geste, Near next. Do allow me 
} to wait on you that evening. Oh, my angel ! 
! and when can we 
meet again! I looked forward on the horrid in- 
terval with tearful eyes! What have I lest by 
not knowing you sooner! I fear, I fear my 
acquaintance with you is too short to make 
that lasting impression on your heart I could 
wish. SYLVANDER. 





No. XVIII. 


“TI am distressed for thee, my brother Jona- 
than.” I have suffered, Clarinda, from your 
letter. My soul was in arms at the sad per 
usal: I dreaded that I had acted wrong. If I 
have robbed you of a friend, God forgive me! 
But, Clarinda, be comforted: let us raise the 
tone of our feelings a little higher and bolder. 
A fellow-creature who leaves us, who spurns 
us without just cause, though once our bosom 
friend—up with a little honest pride—let him 
go! How shall I comfort you, who am the 
cause of the ate Can I wish that I had 
never seen you! that we had never met} No! 
I never But have I thrown you friend- 
leas f--there is almost distraction in that 
thought. 

Father of mercies! against Thee often have 
I sinned; through Thy grace I will endeavour 
to do so no more! She who, Thou knowest, 
is dearer to me than myself, pour Thou the 
balm of peace into her past wounds, and hedge 
her about with Thy peculiar care, all her future 
days and nights! Strengthen her tender noble 
mind, firmly to suffer, and magnanimously to 
bear! Make me worthy of that friendship she 
honours me with. May my attachment to her 
be pure as devotion, and lasting as immortal 
life! O Almighty Goodness, hear me! Be to 
her at all times, particularly in the hour of dis- 
tress or trial, a Friend, and Comforter, a Guide 
and Guard. 

‘‘How are Thy servants blest, O Lord, 
How sure is their defence ? 
Eternal Wisdom is their guide, 
Their help, Omnipotence !” 
Forgive me, Clarinda, the injury I have done 
ou! To-night I shall be with you: as indeed 
shall be ill at ease till I see you. 
SYLVANDER, 


No. XIX. 


Two o’dock. 
I rust now received your firat letter of yes- 
terday, by the careless negligence of the penny- 
; inda, matters are grown Very serious 
with us; then seriously hear me, and hear me, 
Heaven—I iet you, my dear...,. by far 


the first of womankind, at eist te me; J | 
enteemed, I loved you at frst sight: the longer 
I am acquainted with you, the more innate 
amiableness and worth I discover in you.— Yud 
have suffered a loss, I confess, for my sake 
but if the firmest, steadiest, warmest fr iend- 
ship; if every endeavour to be worthy of your 
friendship; if a love, strong as the ties a 
nature, and holy as the duties of religion— if 
all these can make anything like a eg grad 
tion for the evil I have occasioned you, if they 
be worth your acceptance, or can in the least 
add to your enjoyments—so help Sylvandez, 
ye Powers above, in his hour of need, as he 
freely gives these all to Clarinda ! 

I esteem you, I love you asa friend; I ad- 
mire you, I love you as a woman, beyond an 
one in all the circle of creation; I know 
sball continue to esteem you, to love you, te 
pray for you, nay, to pray for myself for your 

e 


Expect me at eight; and believe me to be 
ever, my dearest yours most entirely, 
SYLVANDER 








No. XX. 


WHEN matters, my love, are desperate, we 
must put on a desperate face— 
*1On reason build resolve, 
That column of true majesty in maa.” 


Or, as the same author finely says in another 


place— 
‘“‘ Let thy soul spring up, 
And lay strong hold fer help on Him that made thea,” 

I am yours, Clarinda, for life. Never be 
discoura at all this. Look forward; in a 
few weeks I shall be somewhere or other out 
of the possibility of seeing you: till then, 1 
shall write you often, but visit you seldom. 
Your fame, your welfare, your happiness, are 
dearer to me than any gratification whatever. 
Be comforted, my love! the present moment 
is the worst: the lenient hand of Time is daily 
and hourly either lightening the burden, or 
making us insensible to the weight. None of 
these friends, I mean Mr ——— and the other 

entleman, can hurt your worldly support, and 
for their friendship, in a little time you will 
learn to be easy, and, by and by, to be happy 
without it. A decent means of livelibvod in 
the world, an approving God, a peaceful con- 
science, and one firm trusty friend—can any- 
body that has these be said to be unhappy! 
These are yours. 

To-morrow evening I shall be with you about 
eight; probably for the last time till I return 
to Edinburgh. In the meantime, should any 
of these two unlucky friends question you re 
eee me, whether I am the man, I do not 

ink they are entitled to any information. 
As to their jealousy and spying, I despin 
them.—Adieu, my dearest madam | 

SYLVANDER, 


No. X21. 


Giasaow, M Er ening, 9 ocleih 
Tuy attraction of love, I find, is in an in 
verse proportion to the attraction of the New 
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ae eer In the system of Sir Isao, 
the nearer objects are to one another the 
swronger is the attractive foroe; in my system, 
avery mile-atone that marked my progress from 
a saa pang of attachment. 
to her. 

How do you feel, my love? Is your heart 
ill at ease? I fear it.—God forbid that these 
perseoutors should harass that peace which is 
more precious tome than my own. Be 
I shall ever think of you, muse on you, and, in 
my moments of devotion, pray for you. The 
hour that you are not in all my thoughta— 
“be that hour darkness! let the shadows of 
death cover it! let it not be numbered in the 
hours of the day !” 

poy os ey ES ar 
m e ronte! m nt no 
And, dead ve or, pi | Raphi to beat!” 

[ have joe met with my old friend, the ship 
captain ;* guess my pleasure.—To meet you 
could alone have given me more, My brother 
William, too, the young saddler, has come to 
Glasgow to meet me; and here are we three 

the evening. 

I arrived here too late to write by post; but 
I'll wrap half a dozen sheets of blank paper 
together, and send it by the fly, under the 
mame of a parcel. You shall bear from me 
next post town. I would write you a long 
repeat but for the present circumstances of my 

end. 

Adieu, my Clarinda! I am just going to 
propose your health by way of grace-drink. 

SYLVa NDER. 





No. XXII. 
OCumnoor, Marck 2, 1788. 

I Hore, and am certain, that my generous 
Clarinda will not think my silence, for now a 
long week, has been in any degree owing to 
my forgetfulness. I have beak tossed about 
tlrough the country ever since I wrote you; 
and am here, returning from Dumfriesshire, 
at an inn, the post-office of the place, with just 
#0 long time as my horse eata his corn, to write 
you. I have been hurried with business and 
dissipation almost equal to the insidious decree 
of the Persian monarch’s mandate, when he 
forbade asking petition of God or man for forty 
days. Had the venerable prophet been as 
throng as I, he had not broken the decree, at 
least not thrice a day. 

I am thinking my farming scheme will yet 
hold. <A worthy intelligent farmer, my father’s 
friend and my own, has been with me on the 
spot: he thinks the bargain practicable. I am 
myself, on a more serious review of the lands, 
much better pleased with them, I won’t men- 
tion this in writing to anybody but you and 
-—. Don't accuse me of being fickle: I 
have the two plans of life before me, and I 
wish to adopt the one most likely to procure 
me independence. I shall be in Edinburgh 
next w I long to see you: your image is 
omnipresent to ma; nay, I am convinced I 





® His early friend, Richard Brewn, of Irvine, 
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assured | much affected me. Tell me, firat of womate 








would soon idolatrise it most seriously; so 
much do absence and memory mote the 
medium th which one sees much- 
loved object. To-night, at the sacred hotr 
eight, I to meet you—at the Throne 
Grace. I hope, as I go home to-night, to fi 
8 letter from you at the post-office in 

line. I have just once seen that dear hand 
since I left Edinburgh—a letter indeed which 














































kind! will my warmest attachment, 
cerest friendship, my corresponden 
be any compensation for the sacrifices you 
make for my sake! If they will, they are 
yours. If I settle on the farm I propose, I am 
just a day and a half’s ride from Edinburgh. 
he 4 meet—don’t you say, “perbaps too 
often |” 

Farewell, my fair, my charming poetess | 
May all good bhings ever eae a I am 
ever, my dearest madam, yours, 

SYLVANDER. 


ain- 
will they 


No. XXIII. 


Mosso1s1, March 7, 1788. 

Cuaninpa, I have been so stung with your 
reproach for unkindness, 3 ain so unlike me, a 
sin I detest more than a breach of the whole 
Decalogue, fifth, sixth, seventh, and ninth 
articles excepted, that I believe I sball not rest 
in my grave about it, if I die before I see you. 
You have often allowed me the head to judge, 
and the heart to feel, the influence of female 
excellence. Was it not blasphemy, then, against 
your own charms, and against my feelings, to 
suppose that a short fortnight could abate my 
passion? You, my love, may have your cares 
and anxieties to disturb you, but they are the 
usual recurrences of life; your future views 
are fixed, and your mind in a settled routine. , 
Could not you, my ever dearest madam, make 
a little allowance for a man, after long absence, 
paying a short visit to a country full of friends, 
relations, and early intimates! Cannot you 
guess, my Clarinda, what thoughts, what cares, 
what anxious forebodings, hopes, and fears, 
must crowd the breast of the man of keen sen- 
sibility, when no less ig on the tapis than his 
aim, his employment, his very existence, 
through future life ? 

Now that, not my apology, but my defence, 
is made, I feel my soul respire more easily. 
know you will go along with me in my justia- 
cation—would to Heaven you could in m 
adoption too! I mean an adoption beneat, 
the stara—an adoption where | might revel in 
the immediate beams of 


‘‘ She, the bright sun of all her sex.” 


I would not have you, my dear madam, so 
much hurt at Miss ———~'s coldness. Tis plac- 
ing yourself below her, an honour she by no 
means deserves. We ought, when we wish to 
be economists in happiness—we ought, in the 
first place, to fix the standard of our own cha- 
racter; and when, on full examination, we 
know where we stand, and how much ground 
we ocoupy, let us contend for it ag property: 
and those who seem to doubt, or deny us what 
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ds juntly ous, let us either pity their prejudices, 
ar their ent. I know, my dear, 
yeu will say thie is self-conceit; but I call it 
@elf-knowledge, The one is the overweening 
nion of a fool, who fancies himself to be 
t he wishes himself to be thought; the 
other is the honest justioe that a man of sense, 
who has thoroughly examined the subject, 
ewes to himself. ithout this standard, this 
éolumn in our own mind, we are perpetually 
at the mercy of the petulance, the mistakes, 
the prejudices, nay, the very weakness and 
‘wickedness of our fellow-creatures. 

I urge this, my dear, both to confirm myself 
in the doctrine, which, I assure you, I some- 
times need; and because I know that this 
causes yor often much disquiet.—To return 
to Miss ———: she is most certainly a worthy 
soul, and equalled by very, very few, in good- 
mess of heart. But can she boast more good- 
ness of heart than Clarinda? Not even pre 
judice will dare to say so. For penetration 
and discernment, Clarinda sees far beyond 
her: to wit, Miss ——— dare make no pretence ; 
to Clarinda's wit, scarcely any of her sex dare 
make pretence. Personal charms, it would be 
| ridiculous to run the parallel. And for con- 
duct in life, Miss ——— was never called out, 
either much to do or to suffer; Clarinda has 
been both; and has performed her part where 
‘Miss —— would have sunk at the bare idea. 

Away, then, with these disquietudes! Let 
us pray with the honest weaver of Kilbarchan 
—‘ Lord, send us a guid conceit o’ oursel !” 
Or, in the words of the auld sang, 


66 Who does me disdain, I can scorn them again, 
Pll never mind any such foes ” 


There is an error in the commerce of intimacy 
; . . way of exchange, have not 
| an equivalent to give us; and, what is still 
{ ‘worse, have no idea of the value of our goods. 
| Happy is our lot, indeed, when we meet with 
an honest merchant, who is qualified to deal 
‘with us on our own terms; but that isa rarity. 
With almost everybody we must pocket our 

arls, lees or more, and learn, in the old 

otch phrase—‘ To gie sic like as we get.” 
For this reason one should try to erect a kind 
of bank or storehouse in one’s own mind; or, 
as the Psalmist says, ‘‘ We should commune 
with our own hearts, and be still.” This is 
exactly a re ee ee 


Sea ere 


No. XAIV. 


I own myself guilty, Clarinda; I should 
‘have written you laat week; but when you 
recollect, my dearest madam, that yours of 
this night’s post is only the third I have got 
from you, and that this is the fifth or sixth I 
have sent to you, you will not reproach me, 
with a good grace, for unkindness. I have 
always some kind of idea, not to sit down to 
write a letter, except I have time and posses- 
wien of my faculties so as to do some justice to 
ay letter; which at present is rarely my situa- 
tion. For instance, yeaterday I dined at a 











friend's at some distance; the savage hospi 
brad of this country spent me the most past 
of the night over the nauseous potion in the 
bowl:—this day—sick—headacha—low spirits 
—miserable—fasting, except for a draught of 
water or small beer: now eight o'clock at 
night—only able to crawl ten minutes’ walk 
into Mauchline to wait the post, in the ples 
surable hope of hearing from the mistresa of 
my soul. 

But, truce with all this! When I sit down 
to write to you, all is harmony and paace, 
hundred times a-day do I figure you, before 
your taper, your book, or work laid aside, as 
I get within the room. How happy have 1 
been ! and how little of that scantling portion 
of time, called the life of man, ia sacred to 
happiness! I could moralise to-night like 
death’s head.— 

‘6 Oh, what fs life, that thoughtless wish of all! 
A drop of honey in a draught of gall.” 

Nothing astonishes me more, when a little 
sickness clogs the wheels of life, than the 
thoughtless career we run in the hour of health, 
“‘None saith, where is God, my Maker, that 
giveth songs in the night; who teacheth us 
more knowledge than the beasts of the field, 
and more understanding than the fowls of the 
air.” 

Give me, my Maker, to remember thee! 
Give me to act up to the dignity of my nature! 
Give me to feel “another's woe;” and con- 
tinue with me that dear-loved friend that feels 
with mine! 

The dignified and dignifying consciousness 
of an honest man, and the well-grounded trust 
in approving Heaven, are two most substantial 
sources of happiness, 


SYLVANDER, 





No. XXV.* 
1798. 

Bxrore you ask me why I have not written 
you, first let me be intormed of you how I shall 
write you? “In friendship,” you say; and I 
have many a time taken up rl pen to try an 
epistle of friendship to you; but it will not 
do: ’tis like Jove grasping a pop-gun, after 
having wielded his thunder. When I take up 
the pen, recollection ruins me. Ah! my ever 
dearest Clarinda! Clarinda !—what a host of 
memory’s tendereat offspring crowd on my 
fancy at that sound! But I must not indulge 
that subject—you have forbid it. 

I am extremely happy to learn that your 
precious health is re established, and that you 
are once more fit to enjoy that satisfaction in 
existence, which health alone can giveus, M 
old friend oe agp a kind to bas Tell 
aim, that I en im the power of serving 

ow Thada lake from him a while ago, but 
+ was ao dry, so distant, so like a card to one 
of his clients, that I could scarcely bear to read 
it, and have not yet answered f& Hoe isa good 
honest fellow ; and can write a friendly letter, 





* This letter was written after the peet’s marriage. 
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LETTERS TO CLARINDA. 
which would do equal honour to his bead and | called on asa toast, I but 
his heart; asa whole abeaf of his letters I have | as your name has never Ab aha Bape 
by me will witness: and though Fame does | my most intimate friend, I give you by the 
not blow her trumpet at my approach sow, as | name of Mrs Mack. This is so well known 
she did then, when he first honoured me with | among my acquaintances that whan my mar- 


his friendship, yet I am as proud asever; and 

when I am laid in my grave, I wish to be 

stretched at my full length, thas I may 

4 ocoupy every inch of ground which I have a 
to 


You would laugh were you to see me where 
1 am just now !—would to heaven you were 
here to laugh with me! though I am afraid 
that crying would be our first pag i dt 
Here am I set, a solitary hermit, 10 the solitary 
soom of « solitary inn, with a solitary bottle of 
wine by me—as grave and as stupid as an owl 
ike that owl, still faithful to my old 
. In confirmation of which, by dear Mrs 
here is your good health! may the 
-waled benisons o’ Heaven bless your 
face; and the wretch wha skellies at 
weelfare, may the auld tinkler diel get 

clout his rotten heart! Amen. 
must know, my dearesi madam, that 
now many years, wherever I am, in 
whatever company, when s married lady is 


1h 


ir 


F 


ried lady is called for, the toast-master 
say—“ Oh, we need not ask him who it 
here's Mrs Mack!” I have also, among 
convivial friends, set on foot a round of 
which I call around of Arcadian Shepherdesses; 
that is a round of favourite ladies, under female 
names celebrated in ancient song; and then 
2 are my Clarinda, So, my lovely Clarinda, 
devote lass of wine to a most ardent 

wish for your happiness ! 

In vain would Pradence, with decorous sneer, 

Point ont a cens’ring world, and bid me fear ; 

Above that world on wings of love I rise, 

Street hte ag 

ort ty of the soornaa jeat,” 

Let Prudence’ direst bodements on me fall, 

Clarinda, rich reward ! o’erpays them all! 


I have been rhyming a little of late, but ] 
do not know it Alpe worth postage —Tell 
me ; ae oe 


te 
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BEGUN IN APRIL 1783. 


TO ROBERT RIDDEL, Esq. 


My peak Sir,—In rummaging over some old 
papers, I lighted on a MS. of my early years, in 
which I had determined to write myself out ; 
as I was pened by fortune among a class of 
men to whom my ideas would have been non- 
sense I had meant that the book should have 
lain by me, in the fond hope that some time or 
other, even after I was no more, my thoughts 
would fall into the hands of somebody capa- 
ni of appreciating their value. It seta off 

us :— 


“ Osservations, Hints, Sones, ScRAPs OF 
Porrry, &c., by Rosert BURNESS;—a man 
who had little art in making money, and still 
leas in keeping it ; but was, however, a man of 
some sense, a great deal of honesty, and un- 
bounded good-will to every creature, rational 
and irrational—As he was but little indebted 
to scholastic education, and bred at a plough- 
tail, his ormances must be strongly tinc- 
tured with his unpolished, rustic way of life; 
but asI believe they are really his own, it may 
be some entertainment to a curious observer of 
human nature to see how a ploughman thinks 
and feels under the pressure of love, ambition, 
anxiety, grief, with the like cares and passions, 
which, bewever diversified by the modes and 
manners of life, operate pretty much alike, I 
believe, on all the species. 

‘There are numbers in the world who do not want 
sonse to make a figure, so much as an opinion of their 
own abilities, to put them upon recording their obser- 


Le hae and allowing them the same importance 
whioh they do to those which appear in print.” —Suan- 
STONE. 


“Pleasing, when youth is long expired, to trace 
The forms our pencil, or our pen, design’d! 
was our pclae air, and shape, and face, 
Such the soft image of our youthful mind.”—Jbid. 





“ha 

Notwithstanding all that has said 
agzinat love, respecting the folly and weakness 
it leads # young inexperienced mindinto; still 
T think it in a great measure deserves the high- 


aa ae RA ARTO, 


eat encomiums that have been passed upon it 
If anything on earth deserves the name of rap- 
ture or transport, it is the feelings of green 
eighteen in the company of the mistress of his 
heart, when she repays him with an equal 
return of affection. 


Auguat. 

There is certainly some connexion between 
love, and music, and poetry; and, therefore, I 
have always thought it a fine touch of nature, 
that passage in a modern love-composition : 

‘As towards her cot he jogg’d along, 
Her name was frequent in his song * 

For my own part, I never had the least 
thought or inclination of turning poet till I got 
once heartily in love, and then rhyme and song 
were, in @ manner, the spontaneous language 
of my heart. The following composition was 
the first of my performances, and done at an 
early period of life, when my heart glowed 
with honest warm simplicity; unacquainted 
and uncorrupted with the ways of a wicked 
world. The performance is, indeed, ve 
puerile and silly ; but I am always pleased with 
it, as it recalls to my mind those happy days 
when my heart was yet honest, and my tongue 
was sincere. The subject of it was a young 
girl who really deserved all the praises I have 
bestowed on her. I not only had this opinion 
of her then—but I actually think so still, now 
that the spell is sie | since broken, and the en- 
chantment at an en 


‘Oh, once I loved a bonnie lass,” &c,* 





REMORSE. 
September. 
I entirely agree with that judicious philoso- 
pher, Mr Smith, in his excellent Theory of 
oral Sentimenta, that remorse is the moat 
ainful sentim ant that can embitter the humah | 
m. Any ordinary pitch of fortitude may 


* Bee ‘‘ My Handsome Nell,” p. 11%. 



















































39° 
fear up tolerably well under those calamities, 
in the procurement of which we ourselves have 
had no hand; but when our own follies or 
crimes have made us miserable and wretched, 
to bear up with manly firmness, and at the 
game time to have a proper penitential sense of 
our misconduct, is a glorious effort of self- 
command, 





March 1784. 

I have often observed, in the course of my 
experience of human life, that every man, even 
the worst, has something good about him ;— 
though very often nothing else than a happy 
temperament of constitution inclining him to 
this or that virtue. For this reason, no man 
can say in what degree any other person, be- 
aides himeelf, can be, with strict justice, called 
wicked. Let any of the strictest character for 
regularity of conduct among us examine 1m- 
partilly how many vices he hag never been 

ilty of, not from any care or vigilance, but 
or want of opportunity, or some accidental 
circumstance intervening; how many of the 
‘weaknesses of mankind he has escaped because 
he was out of the line of such temptation ; and 
what often, if not always, weighs more than 
all the rest, how much he is indebted to the 
world’s good opinion, because the world doves 
not know all: I say, any man who can thus 
think will scan the failings, nay, the faults and 
crimes, of mankind around him with a brother's 


@. 
wT have often courted the acquaintance of 
that part of mankind commonly known by the 
ordinary phrase of blackguards, sometimes far- 
ther than was consistent with the safety of my 
character; those who, by thoughtless prodiga- 
lity or headstrong passions, have been driven 
to ruin. Though disgraced by follies, nay, 
sometimes stained with guilt, I have yet found 
eniong thom, in not a few instances, some of 
the noblest virtues, magnanimity, generosity, 
disinterested friendship, and even modesty. 

Shenstone finely observes, that love-verses, 
written without any real passion, are the most 
nauseous of all conceits; and I have often 
thought that no man can be a proper critic of 
love-composition, except he himself, in one or 
more instances, have been a warm votary of 
this passion. As I have been all along a mise- 
rable dupe to love, and have been led intoa 
thousand weaknesses and follies by it, for that 
reason I put the more confidence in my critical 
skill, in distinguishing foppery and conceit 
from real passion and nature. Whether the 
following sung will stand the test, I will not 
pretend to say, because it is my own; only I 
ee say it was, at the time, genuine from the 

art, 


‘Behind yon hilis where Lugar flows,” &o.* 





March 1784 
There was a certain period of my life that 
thly apixit was broken by repeated losses and 








@ es “iy Namie, 0," p. 112. 
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disasters, which threatened, and indeed effected, 
the utter ruin of my fortune. My body, too, 
was attacked by that most dreadful distemper, 
a hypochondria, or confirmed melancholy. In 
this wretched state, the recollection of which 
makes me yet shudder, [ hung my harp on the 
willow trees, except in some lucid intervals, in 
one of which I composed the fullowing :-— 


*'O thou Great Being! what thou art,” &c.* 





April. 
The following song is a wild rhapsody, mise 
rably deficient in versification ; but, as the sen- 
timents are the genuine feelings of my heart, 
for that reason 1 have a particular pleasure in 
conning it over. 


“My wee was @ farmer upon the Carrick border, 
’ &€, 


eee 


Apri, 

I think the whole species uf young men may 
be naturally enough divided into two grand 
classes, which I shall call the grave und the 
merry ; though, by the by, these terma do not, 
with propriety enough, express my ideas. ‘The 
grave I shall cast into the usual division of 
those who are guaded on by the love of money, 
and those whose darling wish is to make a 
figure in the world. The merry are the men 
of pleasure of all denominations; the jovial 
lads, who have tvo much fire and spirit to have 
any settled rule of action; but, without much 
deliberation, follow the strong impulees of na- 
ture; the thoughtless, the careless, the indolent 
—in particular he who, with a happy sweetness 
of natural temper, and a cheerful vacancy vf 
thought, steals through life—generally, indeed, 
in poverty and obscurity ; but poverty and ob- 
scurity are only evils to him who can sit gravely 
down, and make a repining comparison between 
his own situation and that of others; and 
lastly, to grace the quorum, such are, generally, 
those whose heads are capable of all the tower- 
ings of genius, and whose hearts are warmed 
with ali the delicacy of feeling. 





August. 

The foregoing was to have been an elaborate 
dissertation un the various species of men; but 
as I cannot please myself in the arrangement 
of my ideas, I must wait till further experience 
and nicer observation throw more light on the 
subject.—In the meantime, I shall set down 
the following fragment, which, aa it is the 
genuine language of iny heart, will enable any. 
bedy to determine which of the classes I be 
long to :— 

‘‘Phere’s nought but care on ev'ry haw’. 
In ev'ry hour that passes, 0,” &0.} 


As the grand end of human life is to cult 





* Bee “Prayer ander the Pressure of Violent Ap 
guish,” p. 2. ? Beep. 114, 
fee “Green grow the Rashes, 0,’ p. 216. 
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Watw wn intercourse with that Berna to whom 


we owe life, with every enjoyment that renders 
life delightful; and to maintain an integritive 
Pampa towards cet enwdiledenerotte i that zo, 

‘orming piety and virtue into habit, we may 
= fit oes for that soviety of the pious 
and the good, which reasvn and revelation 
teach us to expect beyond the grave, I do not 
see that the tarn of mind, and pursuits of such 
@ one usa the above verses deacribe—one who 
spends the hours and thoughts which the voca- 
tions of the day can spare, with Ossian, 
Shakespeare, Thomson, Shenstone, Sterne, 
&c.; or, as the maggot takes him, a gun, a 
fiddle, or a song to make or mend; and at all 
times some heart'xy-dear bonnie lass in view—I 
auy I do not see that the turn of mind and 
pursuita of such a one are in the least more 
inimical tv the sacred interests of piety and 
virtue than the even lawful bustling and strain- 
ing after the world’s riches and honours: and 
I do not see but he may gain heaven as well— 
which, by the by, is no mean consideration— 
who steals through the vale of life, amusing 
himself with every little flower that fortune 
throws in his way, as he who, straining straight 
forward, and perhaps spactering all about him, 
gains some of life's little eminences, where, 
after all, he can only see and be seen a little 
more conspicuously than what, in the pride of 
hia heart, he is apt to term the poor indolent 
devil he has left behind him. 





August. 
A prayer, when fainting fits, and other 
alarming symptoms ot a pleurisy or some other 
dangerous disorder, which indeed still threatens 
me, first put nature of the alarm :— 


“O thou unknown, Almighty Canne 
Of all my hope and fear! ’ &. * 


EGOTISMS FROM MY OWN SENSATIONS. 
May. 

I don’t well know what ia the reason of it, 
out somehow or other, though I am, when I 
have a mind, pretty generally beloved, yet I 
never could get the art of commanding respect 
—I imagine it is owing tu my being deficient 
in what Sterne calls “that understrapping vir- 
tue of discretion.”—I am so apt to a lapsus 
lingue that I sometimes think the character of 
a certain great man I have read of somewhere 
is very much apropos to myself—that he was 
a compound of great talents and great folly.— 
N.B.—To try if I can discover the causes of 
this wretched infirmity, and, if possible, to 
mend it, 


Green. 


Auguet. 
However I am pleased with the works of our 
Scottish poeta, particularly the excellent Ram- 
say, and the still more excellent Fergusson, yet 
T am hurt to see other places of Scotland, their 


ad Bee “ & Prayer in the Prospevt ef Death,” p. 4 








peelan gice woods, haughs, &0., immortalised 
in such celebrated performances, while my dear 
native country, the ancient bailieries of Car- 
rick, Kyle, and Cunningham, famous both in 
ancient and modern times for a gallant and 
warlike race of inhabitants; a country where 
civil, and particularly religious, liberty have 
ever found their first support and their last 
asylum; a country, the birthplace of many 
famous philosophers, soldiera, and statesmen, 
and the scene vf many importanc events re- 
corded in Scottish history, pa.ticularly a great 
many of the actions of the glorious Wallace, 
the saviour of his country; yet, we have never 
had one Scotch poet of any eminence, to make 
the fertile banks of Irvine, the romantic wood- 
lands and seqtestered scenes on Ayr, and the 
heathy mountainous source and winding sweep 
of Doon, emulate Tay, Forth, Kttrick, Tweed, 
&e. This is a complaint I would gladly re 
medy, but, alas! I am far unequal to the task, 
both in native genius and education. Obscure 
I am, and obscare I must be, though no young 
poet, nor young soldier’s heart ever beat more 
fondly for fame than mine— 
“ And if there is no other scene of being 
Where my insatiate wish may have its fill.— 


This something at my heart that heaves for room, 
My best, my dearest part, was made in vain.” 


September. 
There is a great irregularity in the old Soot 
tish songs, a redundancy of syllables with re 
spect to the exactness of accent and measure 
that the English poetry requires, but which 
glides in, most melociously, with the respective 
tunes to which they are act. For instance, the 
fine old song of “The Mill, Mill, 0,” to give 
it a plain, prosaic reading, it halts prodigiously 
out of measure; on the other hand, the song 
set to the same tune in Bremner’s collection of 
Scotch songs, which begins “To Fanny fair 
could I impart,” &c., it is most exact measu 
and yet, let them both be sung before ar 
critic, one above the biases of prejudice, but a 
thorough judge of nature,—how flat and spirit 
less will the last appear, how trite, and lamely 
methodical, compared with the wild-warbling 
cadence, the heart-moving melody of the first ! 
—This is particularly the case with all those 
airs which end with a hypermetrical syllable, 
There is a degree of wild irregularity in many 
of the compositions and fragments which are 
daily sung to them by my compeers, the com- 
mon people—a certain happy arrangement of 
old Scotch syllables, and yet, very frequently, 
nothing, not even like rhyme, a sameness of 
jingle, at the ends of the lines. This has made 
me sometimes imagine that, perhaps, it might 
be possible for a Scotch poet, with a nice judi- 
cious ear, to set compositions to many of our 
most favourite airs, particularly that class of 
them mentioned above, independent of rhyme 
altogether, 
There is a noble sublimity, a heart-melting 
ndernegs, in some of our ancient ballads, 
which show them to be the work of a masterly 
band; and it has often given me many a heart- 
ache to reflect that such glorious old bards— 
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bards who bably owed 

splot poe Sara a mae 

p n 8 

—. ate with auch fine strokes of na- 

their yery names (vb, how mortify- 

ing to a bard's !) are now “ buried 
among the wreck of things which were.” 

O ye illustrious names unknown ! who could 
feel so strongly and describe 90 well: the last, 
the meanest, of the muses’ train—one who, 
though far inferior to your flights, yet eyes 
your path, and with trembling wing would 
sometimes soar after you—s poor rustic bard 
unknown, pays this sympathetic to your 
memory ! of you tell us, with all the 
charms of verse, that you have been unfortu- 
nate in the world—unfortunate in love: he, 
too, has felt the loss of his little fortune, the 
loss of friends, and, worse than all, the loss of 
the woman he adored. Like you, all his con- 
solation was his muse: she taught him in 
rustic measures to complain. Happy could he 
have done it with your strength of imagination 
and flow of verse! May the turf lie lightly on 
your bones! and may you now enjoy that 
solace and rest which this world rarely gives to 
the —_ tuned to all the feelings of poesy and 
ove 


September. 

There is « fragment in imitation of an old 
Scotch song, well known among the country 
ingle sides,—I cannot tell the name, neither of 
nor the tune, but they are in fine 

unison with one anotber.—By the way, these 
old Seottiah airs are so nobly sentimental that 
when one would compose to them. to “ south 
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the tune,” as our Bootch phrase is, over and 
over, is the readiest way to catch the 
tion, and raise the bard into that glorious en 
ee ee of our own | 
Soottish poetry. I shall here set down one 
yerse of the piece mentioned above, both to 
mark the and tune I mean, and likewise 
as a debt I owe to the author, as the repeat 
ing of that verse has lighted up my flame a 
thousand times :— 
‘¢When clouds in skies do come together 

To hide the ba reo of the sun, 


There will surely be some pleasant weather 
When a’ their storms are past and gone.* 





October 1785, 
If ever any young man, in the vestibule of 
the world, chance to throw his eye over these 
pages, let him pay a warm attention to the 
following observations, as I assure him they 
are the fruit of a pour devil’s dear-bought ex- 
perience.—TI have literally, like that great poet 
and great gallant, and by consequence, that 
great fool, Solomon, “turned my eyes to be- 
old madness and folly.” Nay, I have, with 
all the ardour of a lively, fanciful, and whimai- 
cal imagination, accompanied with a warm, 
feeling, poetic heart, shaken hands with their 

intoxicating friendship. 

In the first place, let my pupil, as he tendera 
his own peace, keep up & regular, warm inter- 

course with the Deity. R. B. 


(Here the manuscript abruptly closes.] 


* Alluding to the misfortunes he feelingly laments 
before this verse. —B, 
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Let other heroes boast their scars . e 
Let other posts raise a fracas . ® 
Life ne'er exulted in so rich a prise ° 
Light lay the earth on ’s breast . 
Lone on the bleaky hills the straying flocks 


Long life, my lord, and health be yours . 
Gord, we thank Thee and adore. * 


Maxwell, if merit here you crave . e 
} My blessings on you, sonsie wife . e 
} My blessin’s upon thy sweet wee lippie . 
| My curse upon thy venom’d stang, ‘. 
My honour’d colonel, deep I feel . . 
1 My lord, I know your noble ear. . 
My loved, my honour’d, much-respected friend 


Nae heathen name shall I prefix . . 

No more of your guests, be they titled or not, 
No more of your titled acquaintances boast 

No more, ye warblers of the wood, no more! 
No sang nor dance I bring from yon great city 
No Stewart aré thon, Galloway. 

Now health forsakes that angel face ° 
Now Kennedy, if foot or horse... e 
Now Nature hangs her mantle green . 
Now Bohin lies in his last Jair ‘ 


Death, hadst thou but spared his Hife . 
@ Death! thou tyrant fell and bloody! . 
Of all the numerous ills that hurt our peace 
© Goudie! terror of the Whigs 

Oh, a’ ye pious godly flocks . ; 
Oh could I give tuee India’s wealth 
Oh! had each Scot of ancient times 
Mh, had the malt thy strength of mind 
Ob, ienve novels, ye Mauchline belles 
Oh, sweet be thy sleep in the land of the grave 
Old Winter with his frosty beard . . 

0 Lord, when hunger pinches sore : 
Once fondly loved, and still remember’a 4 

One Queen Artemisia, as old stories tell 
Oppress'd with grief, opprese’d with care, 
Orthodox, orthadox . ; ; 

O rough, rude, ready-witted Rankine 

O Thou dread Power, who reign’st above 
0 Thou great Being! what Thou art 

© Thou, in wham we live and move 

© thou pale orb, that silent shines 

O Thou, the first, the greatest friend 

© Thou unknown, Almighty Cause 

4 Thou, whu in the heavens dost dwell 
O thou! whatever title suit thee . 

& Thou, who kindly dest provide . 

@ thou, whom Poesy abhors ! ‘ 

0 why the device should I repine . 

Q ye wha are sae guid yoursel . 

O ye whose cheek the tear of pity staing 
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Pog Nicholson was a good bay mare e 


Rash mortal, and slanderous poet, thy name 
Revered defender of beauteous Stuart, . 
Right, sir! vous text I'll prove ittrue . 


Rad bird of night, what sorrows call thee forth 
Sad thy tale, thau idle page . ° 
Say, sages, what’s the charm on ear . 
Searching auld wives’ barrela . . 
fensibility, how charming . * ° 


Shrewd Willie Smellie to came 
Sic a reptile was Wat . ’ ° 
Sing on, sweet thrush, upon the leafless bough 
Sir, aa your mandate did request . ‘ 
Rir, o’er a gill oh your card ° ° 
Some books are lies fra end to end e 
pre hae pg aud ee Gala ° ° 
@ me thy vengeance, oway . 
Mill anxious to secure your al favour 
Stop, thief! Dame Nature cried to Death . 
Streams that glide in orient plains ° 
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Sweet foweret, pledge o’ meikle love ° ; 
Sweet naiveté of feature . ‘ rs . 


Talk not to me of savages . : : 
That there is falsehood in his looks ° 
The black-headed eagle _. ° : 
The devil got notice that Grose was a-dying 
Thee, Caledonia, thy wild heaths among . 
The friend whom wild from wisdom’s way ‘ 
The graybeard, old Wisdom, may boast of his 
treasures ° e ° * 

The king’s most humble servant, I a 
The lamp of aay, with ill-presaging glare . 
The man, in life wherever placed . . 
The poor man weeps—here Gavin sleeps . 
There's death in the cup—sae beware 


The simple bard, rough at the rustic plough 
The sun had closed the winter da, 

The wind blew hollow frae the hills 

The wintry west extends his biast. 

Thine be the volumes, Jessy fuir . ° 
This day, Time winds the exhausted chain, 
This wot ye all whom it concerns . P 
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Thou bed, 10 which I first began . ° 
Thou flattering mark of friendship kind . 
Though fickle Fortune has deceived me . 
Thou of an independent mind ‘ 
Thou's welcome, wean! mishanter fa’ me 
Thou, who thy honour as thy God reverest, 
Thou whom ce may hither lend . 
Thou whom chance may hither lead . 
Through and through the inspiréd leaves. : 
Tg Briendship'’s pledge, my young, fair friend . 
To Riddel, much-lamented man. . ; 
‘Twas in that place o’ Scotland’s isle ; ; 
eee the birch and sounding thong are 
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na simmer Sunday morn ° ; . 
Upon that night, when fairies Hight ‘ ° 
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Wae worth thy power, thou curséd leaf . 
Was e’er puir poet sae befitted 
We cam na here to view your warks 
Wee, modest, crimson-tippdd flower 
Wee, sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous beastie . 
What ails ye now, ye lousie bitch . : 
What dost thou in that mansion fair? 
What needs this din about the town o’ Lon'oa, 
When biting Boreas, fell and doure 5 
When by a generous public’s kind acelaim ‘ 
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While virgin Spring, by Eden's flood 
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Whoe’er he be that sojourns here . 
‘Whoe’er thou art, O reader, know . 
Whoe’er thou art, these lines now reading 
Whose is that noble, dauntless brow ‘ 
Why am I loath to leave this earthly scene 
Why, ye tenants of the lake ‘ ‘ 
Wi’ braw new branks in mickle pride. 


With Pegasus upona day . ° ° 

Wow, but your letter made me vauntie . 

Se end walls, haat sis sublime . cu . ; 
e hypocrites! are these your pranks? . . 

Ye Irish lords, ye knights and squires =. ? 

Ye men of wit and wealth, why all this sneering . 


Ye true “Loyal Natives” attend to my song 
Your news and review, sir, I’ve read threugh and 

through, sir . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Yours this moment I unseal ° ‘ ‘ 
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